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THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. ' 


VL—SUBJECTIVE DIFFICULTIES—INTELLECTUAL. 


x / 

if you watch the management of a child by a mother of small 

capacity, you may be struck- by the inability she betrays to 
_ imagine the child’s thoughts and feelings. - Full of energy which he 
must expend in some way, and eager to see everything, her little boy 
is every moment provoking her by his restlessness. The occasion is 
perhaps a railway journey. Now he strives to look out of the win- 
dow ; and now, when forbidden to do that, climbs on the seats, or 
meddles with the small luggage. “Sit still,” “Get down, I tell you,” 
“Why can’t you be quiet?” are the commands and expostulations 
she utters from minute to minute—partly, no doubt, to prevent the 
discomfort of fellow.- passengers. But, as you will see at times 
when no such motive comes into play, she endeavours to repress these 
childish activities mainly out of regard for what she thinks propriety, 
and does it without any adequate recognition of the penalties she 
inflicts. Though she herself lived through this phase of extreme 
curlosity—this early time when almost every object passed has the 
charm of novelty, and when the overflowing energies generate a 
painful irritation if pent up; yet now she cannot believe how keen 
is the desire for seeing which she balks, and how difficult is the main- 
tenance of that quietude on which she insists. Conceiving her child’s 
consciousness in terms of her own consciousness, and feeling how easy 
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_ it is to sit still and not look out, of the window, she ascribes his beha- 
viour to mere perver sity. 

I recall this and kindred cases to the reader’s mind, for the pur- 
pose of exemplifying a necessity and a difficulty. The necessity is 


- that in dealing with other beings and interpreting their actions, we ~ 


are obliged to represent their thoughts and féelings in terms of our 
own. The difficulty is that in so representing’ them we can never be 
more than partially right, and are frequently very wrong. The con- 
ception which anyone frames of another’s mind, is inevitably more or 
less after the pattern of his own-mind—is automorphic ; and in pro- 
portion as the mind of which he has to. frame a conception differs 
- from his own, his a interpretation is likely to be wide of 
the truth. i 
: That measuring other -person’ s actions by: ‘the’ standards our own 
thoughts and feelings furnish, often causes misconstruction, is, indeed, 
- a truth familiar even to the-vulgar. But while among menibers of the 
same society, having natures nearly akin, it is seen that automorphic 
explanations are often erroneous, it is not seen with due clearness how 


much more erroneous such explanations commonly are, when the ` 


actions are those of men of another race, to whom the kinship in 


nature is comparatively remote. We do, indeed, perceive this, if the: 


interpretations are not our own ; -and if both the interpreters and the 
interpreted are distant in thought and nature from ourselves, When, 
as in early English literature, "we find Greek history conceived in 
terms of feudal institutions, and the heroes of antiquity spoken 
of as princes, knights,.and. squires, it becomes clear to us that the 
ideas concerning ancient. civilization must-have been utterly wrong. 
When we find Virgil named.in religious stories-of the middle ages 
as one among the prophets-who visited the cradle of Christ—when 
„an illustrated psalter gives scenes from the life of Christ in 
which: there repeatedly figures.a castle “with a portcullis—when 

even the crucifixion 1s described by. Langland in.the language of 
chivalry; so that the man who pierced Christ’s side with ‘a spear, is 
considered as a- knight who disgraced: his. knighthood*—when we read 


of the Crusaders calling themselves “vassals of Christ ;” we need no 


further proof ‘that by carrying their own sentiments, and ideas, and 
habits, to the interpretation of social arrangements and. transactions 
among the Jews, our ancestors were led into absurd misconceptions. 
But we do not recognize the fact that in virtue of the same tendency 
we are ever framing conceptions which, if not so grotesquely untrue, 
are yet very wide of the truth. How difficult it is to imagine mental 
~ states remote from our own so.correctly that we can understand how 


* Warton’s, History of. English Poetry, voal. ii., p. 57, note, 
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they i issue in’‘individual actions, and. dnsequontly. Ain ‘social actions, an 
instance will make manifest. ae 

The feeling of vague wonderwith which he received his firsbléssons 
in the Greek mythology, will -most- likely, be ¡dimly remembered ‘by 
every readef, If mot in iwords,:still in: an iharticulate ‘way, there 
passed through himthe thought that belicf ‘in! stidhi ‘stories’ was únac- 
countable. Wheii, ‘afterwards, he'réad’ it ih ‘books’ df tavel details of the 
amazing’ ‘suipérstitiohs ‘of this or that i trace of savages; “ithere was joined 
with ‘a, ‘sen's@of ‘the’ absindity of" gué \sbuperbtitionsy more of less of 
astonishment ‘at their ‘acceptance “by a linia! ' béings; ‘however 
ignorant ‘or’ stu pid. “[Tiiat’ the’ ‘pédple! of a’ xidighBouring ‘tribe ‘had 
descendéd’'frotn’ ‘diléks, that -rain* ‘resulté d Whe céttain ‘deities’ began 
to spit! on’ the Earthy that’ ‘the ‘Bland Nived' ‘upon ‘had beén ‘pulled 
up from: the ‘bottom’ ot the ‘odean “by ‘one’ Of their gods; whose hook 
got fast when! ‘he! ‘Was “fishing —-thtese, and! ‘ebufitless“beliefs equally 
Jaughable, ‘seen to Bim to' iniphy ‘an? irrationality near to ‘Insanity. 
He | interprets’ theta Autonidrphi¢ally—“ ~earryilg’ With! himnit simply 
his town faciilties ‘developed: “to a''stage”-df ooniplexity ‘considerably 
beyond ‘thi at: redéhed: ‘by the! Yabultiag” ‘dP the! shv väge? ‘but ‘also the 
modes: of' thinking in “whith! ‘Hellas ‘brought Hipi and’ thé stock of 
information! be Háy adqiirel! "Usually it! never Sdodkits to him to do 
otherwise. Even if he attempts to look at things from the savage’s 
point’ of view, he most likely fails’ etitirély ; sand if ‘hé ‘sticceeds’ at ‘all, 
it is' but very ‘partially, ; Yet ‘otily by: Seeing ihings‘as the savage sées 
ther cantis ideas be understood, this Pobiaviour accounted’ for, and 
the r ésullting Social’ plieniomend éxplaitied. These ''séerhizigly-strange 
super stitions “aré quite naturali—quite ‘rational, ‘in ‘a certain sense, 
in their respective times’axnid places’ ‘The: laws ‘of intéllestaal action 
are’the same for civilized and uncivilized,’ ‘The’ différence' is in com- 
plexity of faculty and in amount of knowledge accumulated and, 
generalized. “Givéd, refléetive P ‘developed’ önly ' to ‘that lower 


bi'i, 


das small stock “of ideas, collected ‘in:a narrow aitda of pais, and - not 


added ito by’ récords exténding ‘through’ title—given; ‘his impulsive 
naturé iricapable of: patietit inquiry } aiid these’ séemingly-monstrous 
beliefs of his becomi¢ i in reality the. most! 'feasitilé' explanations he can 
find of strrounding ‘thitigs, ' Fet even‘after “seeing fHat'this must be 
‘so, it is not-dasy “td"thitik “ Yom the! ‘savage’ 5 Péint of viėw; clearly 
enough ‘to’ follow: the’ effects of ‘his ‘ideas! on‘ “his? ‘acts, throigh ‘all the 
relations : Of life; Nocial! arid: other’ = ver 

Aparallel! ‘difficulty stands ‘in’ the way’ | of rightly’ cbriceiving cha- 
racter remote ffom ‘our Own, so As ‘to’ séé ‘how it? ikuéstin conduct. 
We may best recognize, our inability-in this respect, by observing 
the converse inability of: othér races:to understand’ ot A ee 
and the acts they prompt. B 2 
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“Wonderful are the works of Allah! Behold! That Frank i is trudging 
about when he can, if he pleases, sit still!” * io 
In like manner Captain Speke tells us,— 


“Tf I walked up and down the same place. to stretch my legs, i 
[Somali] formed councils of war on my motives, considering I must have 


some secret. designs upon their country, or I would not do it, as no man in, 


his senses could be guilty of working his legs unnecessarily.” + ie 

But while, by instances like these, we are shown that our characters 
are in a large measure incomprehensible by races remote in nature 
from ourselves, the correlative fact that their sentiments and motives 


cannot be rightly conceived by us, is one perpetually overlooked in | 


our sociological interpretations. Feeling, for instance, how natural 
it is to take an easier course in place of a more laborious course, and 
to adopt new methods that are proved to be better methods, we are 


somewhat puzzled on finding the Chinese stick to their dim paper- 


lamps, though they admire our bright argand-lamps, which’ they do 
not use if given to them ; or on finding that the Hindus prefer their 
rough primitive tools, after seeing that our greatly-improved tools 


do more work with less effort. And on descending- to races yet. 


more remote in civilization, we still oftener discover ourselves wrong 
when we suppose that under given conditions they will act as we 
should act. 

Here, then, is a subjective diffculty of. a serious kind. Properly 
to understand any fact in social evolution, we have to see it as 
resulting from the joint actions of individuals having certain 
natures. We cannot so understand it without understanding their 
natures; and this, even by care and effort, we are able to do but 
very imperfectly. ‘Our interpretations must be in a greater or less 


_ degree automorphic; and yet automorphism perpetually misleads us. 


; 6 i 
i One would hardly suppose, à priori, that untruthfulness would 
habitually co-exist with credulity. Rather our inference might he, 
that in virtue of the tendency. above-enlarged upon, people most 
given to make false statements must’ be people most inclined to 
suspect statements made by, others. Yet, somewhat anomalously, 
as it seems, habitual yeracity very generally goes ‘with: inclination to 
doubt evidence ; and extreme untrustworthiness of assertion often 
has for its concomitant, readiness to accept the greatest improba- 
bilities on the slenderest testimony.: If you compare Savage with 
civilized, or compare the successive stages of civilization, you find 


untruthfulness and credulity decreasing together; until you reach — 


the modern man of science, who is at once exact in his statements 


* Burton’s Scinde, vol. ii., p. 13. ` 
" + Bpeke's Journal of Discovery of Source of the Nile, p. 85. 
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„and critical. respecting .the evidence on which facts are alleged. 


The converse relation to that which we see in.the man of science, 
is.even how very startlingly presented in the East, where greediness 
in swallowing fictions goes along with superfluous telling of false- 
hoods. An Egyptian prides himself in a clever lie, uttered perhaps 
without motive; and a-dyer will even ascribe the failure in fixing 
one of his colours to the not having been successful in a deception. 
Yet so great is the readiness to believe improbabilities, that Mr. 
st. J elie in his Two Years’ Residence in a .Levantine Family, 
narrates how, when the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” was 
being read aloud, and when he hinted that the stories must not be 
accepted as true, there arose a strong protest against such scep- 
ticism—the question being asked, “ Why should a man sit dowmand 
write so many lies?” * 

I point out this union of seemingly-inconsistent traits, not because 
of the direct bearing it has on the argument, but because, of its 
indirect bearing. » For I have here to dwell awhile on the misleading 
effects of certain mental tendencies which similarly appear very 
unlikely to co-exist, and which yet do habitually co-exist. I refer to 
the belief which, even while I write, I find repeated in the leading 
journal, that “the deeper a student of history goes, the more does he 
find man the same in all time ;” and to the quite opposite belief embo- 
died in current politics, that human nature may be readily altered. 
These two beliefs, which ought to cancel one another but do not, 
originate two classes of errors in sociological speculation; ‘and 
nothing like correct conclusions in Sociology can be drawn until they 
have been rejected and replaced by a belief which reconciles them— 
the belief that human nature is indefinitely modifiable, but that no 
modification of it can be brought about rapidly. We will glance at 
the errors to which each of these beliefs leads. 


-” 


While it was held that the stars are fixed and that hes hills are - 


everlasting, there was a certain congruity in the notion that man 


continues unchanged from age to age; but now when we know that 
all stars are in motion, and that there are no'such things as ever- 
lasting hills—now that we find all things throughout the Universe to 
be in a ceaseless flux, it is time for this ‘erude conception of human 
nature to disappear out of our social conceptions; or rather—it is 
time that its disappearance should be followed by that-of the many 
narrow notions respecting the past and the future of society, which 
have grown out of it, and which linger notwithstanding the loss of 
their root. For,.avowedly by some and tacitly by others, it con- 
tinues to be thought that the human heart is as “desperately 
wicked ” as it ever was, and that the state of society hereafter will 


* See pp. 79 and 127. 
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be very:much: like thé\state, of .sociéty now. . Ifj.when. the evidence 
has been piled:mass upon: mass; there..comeés arreluctant.admission 
that. aboriginalf mian;i of! troglodyte ory! kinidred. habits, differed 
somewhat -frofot.man;jas.he! was: during feudal times, and that the 
customs, and sentiments and beliefs; hé: had. in. feudal times, imply 
a chatacter, appreciably unlike that which- he, has'now-—if; joined with 
this; therésis a recognition of the; truthi that along with:these changes 
in.man'theré have gone: still: iindre conspicuous changes in society ; 
there isj. never theleas, an ignoring. of. the implication? that hereafter 


man and society. willcontinue.to. change, until: they: have diverged as . 


widely. from: théix: -existing! types: ás, their , existing: types have. 
diverged from. those of’ the earliest. recorded. ages. pr is true that 
among , the; more. roultired; the, probability, ox even the certainty, 
that such transformations will go on, may be ‘granted; but the 
granting is but nominal:--the- adiniséion does: not become a factor ‘in 
the conclusions draivn. , The first’ discussión:'on a political or social 
topic, reveals: the tacit! assumption that; in times to come, society will 
have’ a structure, substantially like its: existing structure. . If, for 
instance, the question. of domestic. seuvice. is raised, it mostly happens 
that itsi bedrings ‘are considered wholly: i in: reference to. those social 


arrangements which. exist. atdundjus:.only a few ‘proceed on the 


supposition. that. these;‘arrangements ‘are, probably but transitory. 
It is so throughout. Be. ther subjects ‘industrial organization, or 
class-relations, or rule by fashion; the belief which practically. moulds 
the conclusions, if ‘not, the belief theoretically. professed, is, that 
whatever.changes they may.1indergo,-our ‘institutions will not cease 
to be recogtiizably the same.: Jiven:those who have, as they think, 
deliberatelyi freed themselves from this perverting: tendency—even 
M: Comte. andrhis disciples; believing- in an entire transformation of 


society, nevertheless betray! an incomplete emancipation; for the 


ideal society believed:in by them, is one under regulation by a 


hie¥archy ; essentially, akiny to: hierarchies such as mankind have , 


known. . Se that ever where} more or less, sociological thinking is 
impeded; by.. ‘the difficulty: of constantly bearing in mind that the 
social states) towards which mankind are being carried, are probably 
as littlé conceivable by us as our present state was conceivable by a 
Norse pirate and his followers. T 

Note, now, the, contitar y difficulty, which appears to be surmount- 


able by scatcelyiany. of our. parties, political and philanthropic, from 


the highest,to,the lowést--thé difficulty of understanding that human 
nature, though indefinitely modifiable, can be modified but very 
slowly; and that all laws and institutions and appliances which count 


on getting from it, within a short. time, much better results than pre- _ 


sent ones, will inevitably fail. If we glance over the programmes of 


+ 
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societies, and sects, and schools: of all’ kinds, from Rousseau’s disciples 
in the French Convention down to the members:of the United King- 
dom Alliance, from- the adherents of the Ultramontane propaganda 
down to the enthusiastic advocates of an education exclusively 
‘secular, we find in them one common trait. They are all pervaded 
by the conviction, now definitely'expressed and now taken as a self- 
evident truth, that there needs but this kind of’ instruction or that 
kind of discipline, this mode of repression or that system of culture, 
to bring society into a very much better state. - Here we read that 
“it is necessary completely to re-fashion the people whom one wishes 
to make free” : the implication being that a re-fashioning is pract- 
icable. There it is taken as self-evident that when you have taught 
children what they ought to do.to be good citizens, they will become 
good citizens. Elsewhere it is held to be a truth beyond question, 
that if by law temptations to drink are removed from men, they will 
not only cease to drink, but thereafter cease to commit crimes. And ` 
yet the delusiveness of all such hopes is obvious enough to any one 
‘not blinded by a hypothesis, or carried away by an enthusiasm. The 
fact; often pointed out to temperance-fanatics, that some of’ the 
soberest nations in Europe'yield a proportion of crime higher than 
our own, might suffice to show them that England would not be sud- 
denly moralized if they carried their proposed restrictions into effect, 
The superstition that good behaviour is to be forthwith produced 
by lessons learnt out of school-books, which was long ago statistically 
' disproved,* would, but for preconceptions, be utterly “dissipated by : 
observing to what a slight extent knowledge affects condtuct—by ob- 
serving that the dishonesty implied in the adulterations of trades- 
men and manufacturers, in fraudulent bankruptcies, in bubble-com- 
panies, in “cooking” of railway accounts-and financial prospectuses, 
differs only in form, and not in amount, from the dishonesty of the 
uneducated—on observing how amazingly little the teachings given 
to medical students affect thei lives, and how even the most ex- 
perienced medical men have their prudence scarcely at all increased 
by their information. Similarly, the Utopian ideas which come out 
afresh along with every new political scheme, from the “paper-consti- ` 
tutions ” of the Abbé Sieyés down to the lately-published programme 
of M. Louis Blanc, and from agitations for vote-by-ballot up to those 
which have a Republic for their aim, might, but for this tacit belief 
we are contemplating, be extinguished by the facts perpetually and 
startlingly thrust on our attention, Again and again for three gene- 
rations has France been showing to the world how impossible it is 
essentially to change the type of a social structure by any rearrange- 


* Summary of the Morat Statistics of England and Wales. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq, j 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
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ment wrought out through a revolution. However great the trans- 
formation may for a time seem, the original thing reappears in dis- 
guise. Out of the nominally-free government set up, 4 new despotism. 
arises, differing from the old by having a new shibboleth and new, 
men to utter it; but identical with the old in the determination 
to put down opposition, ‘and in the means used to this end. 
Liberty, when obtained, is forthwith surrendered to an avowed 
_ „autocrat; or, as we have .seen within this year, it is allowed to lapse 
_ into the hands of one who claims the reality of autocracy without 
its title. Nay, the change is, in fact, even less; for the regulative 
organization which ramifies throughout French society, continues 
unaltered by these changes at the governmental centre. The 
bureaucratic system persists equally under Imperialist, Constitu- 
tional, and Republican arrangements. As the Due d’Audriffret- 
Pasquier pointed. out, “Empires fall, Ministries pass away, but 
Bureaux remain.” The aggregate of forces and tendencies em- 
bodied, not only in the structural arrangements holding the nation 
‘together, but in the ideas and sentiments of its units, is so power- ' 
ful, that the excision of a part, even though it be the govern- 
mental centre, is quickly followed by the substitution of a like part. 
It needs but to recall the truth exemplified some chapters back, 
that the properties of the aggregate are determined by the properties 
of its units, to see at once that so long as the characters of citizens 
remain substantially unchanged, there can be no substantial change 
in the political organization which has slowly been evolved - by 
them.. 
This double difficulty of thought, with'the double set of delusions 
fallen into by those who do not surmount it, is, indeed, naturally asso- 
ciated with the once-universal, and still-general, belief that societies 
arise by manufacture, instead of arising, as they do, by evolution. 
Recognize the truth that aggregates of men, like other aggregates, 
grow, and acquire their structural characters through a process of 
ice en upon modification, and there are excluded’ these anti- 
thetical errors that man remains the same and that man is readily. 
alterable; and along with exclusion of these errors, comes admission 
of the inference, that the changes which have brought social arrange- 
ments to a form so different from past forms, will in future carry them 
on‘ to forms as different from those now existing. Once become 
habituated to the thought of a continuous unfolding of the whole and 
of each part, and these misleading ideas disappear. Take a word 
and observe how; while changing, it gives origin in course of time to 
a family of words, each changing member of which similarly has pro- 
geny ; take a custom, as that of giving eggs at Easter, which has now 
_ developed in Paris into the fashion of making expensive presents of 
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every imaginable kind inclosed ‘in imitation-eggs, becoming at length 
large enough to contain a brougham, and which entails so great a tax 
that people go abroad to evade it; take a law, once quite simple and 
made to meet a special case, and see how it eventually, by successive 
additions and changes, grows up into a complex group of laws, as, 
out of two laws of William the Conqueror came our whole legal 
` system regulating land~tenure;* take a social appliance, as the 
Press, and see how from the news-letter, originally private and 
written, and then assuming the shape of a printed fly-leaf to a written 
private letter, there has, little by little, evolved this vast assemblage of 
journals and periodicals, daily, weekly, general, and local, that have, in- 
dividually and as an aggregate, grown in size while growing in hetero- 
geneity ;—do this, and do the likewith all other established Se 
agencies, products, and there will come naturally the conviction that 
now, too, there are various germs of things which will in the future 
develop in ways no one imagines, and take shares in profound trans- 
formations of society and-of its members: transformations that are 
hopeless as immediate results, but certain as ultimate results. 


Try to fit a hand with five fingers into a glove with four. Your 
difficulty aptly parallels the difficulty of putting a complex conception 
into.a:mind not having an adequately-complex faculty. In proportion 
as the several terms and relations which make up a thought become 
_ humerous and varied, there must be brought into play numerous and 
varied parts of the intellectual structure, before the thought can be 
coniprehended ; and if some of these parts are wanting, only frag- 
ments of the thought, and not the thought as a whole, can be taken 
in. Consider an instance. What is meant by the ratio of A to B, 
may be explained to a boy by drawing a short line A and a- long 
line B, telling him that A is said to bear a small ratio to B; and 
then, after lengthening the line A, telling him that A is now 
said to bear a larger ratio to B. But suppose I have te explain what 
is meant by saying that the ratio of A to B, equals the ratio of 
C to D. This conception is much more complex: instead of two 
different quantities and one relation, there ave four different quanti- 
ties and three relations. To understand the proposition, the boy has 
to think of A and B and their difference, and, without losing his 
intellectual grasp of these, he has to think of C and D and “their 
difference, and, without losing his intellectual grasp‘of these, he has 
to think of the two differences ‘as each having a like relation to its 
pair of quantities. Thus the number of terms and relations to be 
kept before the mind, is such as to imply the co-operation of many 
more agents of thought; any of which being absent, the proposition 


* Reeves, History of English Law, vol. i., pp. 34-36, Second edition. 
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cannot be understood: the boy must be older before he will under- 
stand it, and, if uncultured, will probably never understand it at all. 
Pass now to a conception of still greater complexity——say that the 
ratio of A to B varies as the ratio of C to D. Far more numerous 
things have now to be represented in consciousness with approximate - , 
simultaneity. A and B have- to be thought of as not constant m 


- their lengths, but as one or both: of- them: changing in their lengths ; 


so that their difference is indefinitely variable. Similarly with C and 
D. And then the variability of the ratio in each case being duly 
conceived in terms of lines that lengthen. and shorten, the thing to 
be understood is, that whatever difference any change brings about 
between A and B, the relation it-bears to one or other of them, is 
always like that which the difference simultaneously arising between 
C and D bears to one or other of them. The greater multiplicity of 
ideas required for mentally framing this proposition, evidently puts it 
further: beyond the reach of faculties not’ developed by appropriate 
‘culture, or not capable of being so developed. And as the type of 
proposition becomes still more involved, as it does when two such 
:ı groups of dependent variables ‘are compared and conclusions drawn, 
it begins to require a grasp that is easy only to the i aa 
ma henaiicaa l : 
One who does ‘not possess that complexity of faculty which, as we - 
here see, is requisite for the grasping of a complex conception, may, 
in cases like these, become conscious of,his incapacity ; not from 
perceiving what it is that he lacks, but from perceiving that‘ by an- 
other person, results can be achieved which he’cannot achieve. But 


` where no such thing as the verifying of exact predictions comes in to 


prove to one of.inferior faculty that his faculty is inferior, he is 
usually unaware of the inferiority. To imagine a higher mode of 
consciousness, is in some degree to have it; so that until -he has it in 
some degree, he- cannot really conceive of ita existence. An illustra- 
tion or two will make this ‘clear. 

Take a child on your knee, and, turning over with him some 
engravings of landscapes, note what he observes. “I see a man in a 
boat,” says he, pointing. “Look at the cows coming down the hill.” 


_ “And look, there is a littlė boy playing with a dog.” These and other 


such remarks, mostly about the living objects in each view, are. all you 
get from-him. Never by any chance does he utter a word respecting 
' the scene as a whole. There is an absolute unconsciousness of any- 
thing to be observed, or to be pleased with, in the combination of wood 
and water and mountain. And while the child is entirely without this 


' , complex’ esthetic consciousness, you see that he has not the remotest 


_idea that such a consciousness exists:in others, but is wanting in him- 
self, Take now a case in which a kindred defect is betrayed by an 
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» “adult. You have, perhaps, in the course of your life, had some ` 
musical culture; and. can recall the stages through which you have 
passed. In early'days a symphony was a mystery; and you were 
somewhat puzzled to find others applauding it. An unfolding ‘of 
musical faculty, that went on slowly through succeeding-years, brought 
some appreciation; and now these complex musical combinations 
which once gave you little or no pleasure, give you more pleasure 
than any others. Remembering all this, you begin to suspect that 
your indifference to certain still more involved musical combinations, 
may arise from incapacity in you, and not from defects in them. See, 
on the other hand, what happens with one who has: undergone no 
such series of changes—say, an old naval officer, whose life at sea 

- kept him out of the way of concerts and operas. You hear him 
occasionally confess, or rather boast, how much he enjoys the bag- 
pipes. While the last cadences of a sonata, which a young lady has 
just played, are still in your ears, he goes up to her and asks whether 
she can play “ Polly, put the kettle on,” or “Johnny comes marching 
home.” And then, when concerts are talked about at table, he seizes 
the occasion for expressing his dislike of classical music, and scarcely 
conceals his contempt for those who go to hear it. On contemplating 
his mental state, you see that along with absence of the faculty for 
grasping complex musical combinations, there goes no consciousness: 
of thé absenee—there is no suspicion that such complex combinations 
exist, and that other persons have faculties for appreciating them. 

And now for the application of this gener, al truth to our subject. 
The ‘conceptions with which Sociological science is concerned, are 
complex beyond all others. In the absence of faculty having a cor- 
responding complexity, they cannot be grasped. Here, however, as 
in other cases, the absence of an adequately-complex faculty is not ac- 
companied by any consciousness of incapacity. Rather do we find that 
in pr oportion to the deficiency in the required kind of mental grasp, 
there is an extreme confidence of judgment on sociological questions, 
and a ridicule of those who, after. long discipline, begin to perceive 
what there is to be understood, and how difficult is the right under- 
standing of it. A simple illustration of this will prepare the way for 
mor e-involved illustrations. 

A few months ago the Times gave us an account of the last 
achievement in automatic printing—the “ Walter-Press,” by which its 
own immense edition is thrown off in a few hours every morning. 
Suppose a reader of the description, adequately familiar with mecha- 
nical details, follows what he reads step by step with full comprehen- 
sion: perhaps making his ideas more definite by going to see the 
apparatus at work and questioning the attendants. Now he goes 
away considering he understands all about it. Possibly, under its 
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aspect as a feat'in mechanical engineering, he does so. Possibly also, 


under its biographical aspect, as implying in Mr. Walter and those who- 
co-operated with him certain traits, moral and intellectual, he does so. 


But under its sociological aspect he probably has no notion of its mean- 


ing; and ‘does not even suspect that it has a sociological aspect. Yet if 


D)? 


he begins to look into the genesis of the thing, he will find that he is. 


but on the threshhold of the full explanation. On asking not what is 


its proximate but what is its remote origin, ‘he finds, in the first place, | 


that this automatic printing-machine is lineally descended from other 
automatic printing-machines, which have undergone successive deve~ 


lopments—eacl pre-supposing others that went before: without | 


cylinder printing-machines long previously used and improved, there 
would have been no “ Walter-Press, > . He inquires a step further, 
and discovers’ that this last improvement became possible only by the 
help of papier mdché stereotyping, which, first employed for making 
flat plates, afforded the possibility of making cylindrical plates. And 
tracing -this back, he finds that plaster-of-paris stereotyping came 


before it, and that there was another process before that. Again, he’ 


learns that this highest form of automatic printing, like the many 
less-developed forms. preceding it, depended for its practicability on 
the introduction of rollers for distributing ink, instead of the -hand- 
implements used by “printer’s-devils” fifty years ago—which rollers, 
again, could never have been made fit for their present purposes, 
without the discovery of that curious elastic compound ut of which 
they are cast. And then, on tracing the more remote antecedents, 


he finds an ancestry of hand ‘printing-presses, which, through genera-’ 


tions, had been successively improved. Now, perhaps, he thinks he 
understands the apparatus, considered as a sociological fact. Far 
fromt. Its multitudinous parts, which will work together only when 
highly finished and exactly adjusted, came from machine-shops ; 
where there are varieties of complicated, highly-finished engines for 


turning cylinders, cutting out wheels, planing bars, and so for th; and. 


on the pre-existence of these the existence of this pribting mannite 
‘depended. If he inquires into the history of these complex automatic 
‘tools, he finds they have severally been, in the slow course of mecha- 
nical. progress, brought to their present perfection by the help of 
' pr eceding” complex automatic tools of various kinds, that co-operated 
to make their component parts—each larger, or more accurate, lathe 
or planing-machine having been made possible by pre-existing lathes 
and planing-machines, inforiér in size or exactness. And so if he 
traces back the whole contents of the machine-shop, with'its many 
different instruments, he comes in course of. time to the blacksmith’s 
hammer and anvil; and even, eventually, to still ruder appliances. 
The explanation is now completed, he thinks. Not at all. No such 
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process as that which the “ Walter-Press ” shows- us, was possible 
until there had been invented, and slowly perfected, a-paper-machine 
capable of making miles of paper without break. Thus there is the’ 
genesis of the paper-machine involved, and that of the multitudinous 
appliances and devices that preceded it, and are at present implied 
by it. Have we now got to the end of the matter? No; we have just 
‘glanced at one group of the antecedents. All this development of 
mechanical appliances—this growth of the iron-manufacture, this 
extensive use of machinery made from iron, this ptoduction of so 
many machines for making machines—has had for one of its causes 
the abundance of the raw materials, coal and ‘iron; has had for - 
another of its causes the insular position which has favoured peace 
and the increase of industrial activity. There have been moral 
causes at work too, Without that readiness to sacrifice present ease 
to future benefit, which is implied by enterprise, there would not — 
only have never arisen the machine in question, but there would 
never have arisen the multitudinous improved instruments and pro- 
cesses that have made it possible. And beyond the moral traits 
which enterprise ‘pre-supposes, there are those pre-supposed by 
efficient co-operation. Without mechanical engineers who fulfilled 
their contracts tolerably well, by executing work accurately; neither 
this machine itself nor the machines that made it, could have been , 
produced ; and without artizans having considerable conscientious- 
ness, no master could insure accurate work. Try to get such pro- 
ducts out of an inferior race, and you will find defective character an 
insuperable obstacle.: So, too, will you find defective intelligence an 
insuperable obstacle. The skilled artizan is. not an accidental product, 
either morally or intellectually. The intelligence needed for making a 
new thing is not everywhere to be found ; nor is there everywhere to 
be found the accuracy. of percéption and nicety of execution without 
which no complex machine can be so made that it will act. Exact- 
ness of finish in machines has developed part pusst with exactness 
of perception in artizans, Inspect some mechanical appliance made 
a century ago, and you may see that, even had all other requisite con- 
ditions been fulfilled, want of the requisite skill in workmen would 
have been a fatal obstacle to the production of an engine requiring so 
many delicate adjustments. So that there are implied in this 
mechanical achievement, not only our slowly-generated industrial 
‘ state, with its.mnumerable products and processes, but also the 
.slowly-moulded moral and intellectual natures of masters and work- 
men. Has nothing:now been forgotten? Yes, we have left out a 
whole division of all-important social phenomena—those which we 
group as the progress of knowledge, Along with those many other 
developments that have been necessary antecedents to this machine, 
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there has been the development of Science. ` The growing and im- 
proving arts of all kinds, have been helped up, step after step, by 
those generalized experiences, becoming ever wider, more complete,’ 
more exact, which ‘make up what we call Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, &c. Without a considerably-developed Geometry, there 
could never have been the machines for: making machines; still less 
this machine that has proceeded fromthem. Without a developed. 
Physics, there would have been no steam-engine to move these 
various automatic appliances, primary and sécondary.; ‘nor would the 
many implied metallurgic processes have been brought to the needful 
perfection. And in the. absence of a developed. Chemistry, many 
‘other requirements, direct and indirect, could not have been adequately 
fulfilled. So that, in fact, this organization of knowledge which 
began with civilization, had-to reach “something hike its present stage — 
before such a machine could come:into-existerice ; supposing all other 
pre-requisites to be:satisfied. Surely we have iow got to the end of 
the history. Not quite: there yet remains an essential factor. No 
one goes on year after year spending thousands of pounds, and much 
time, and persevering through disappointment and anxiety, without 
a strong motive: the “ Walter-Press” was not a mere tour de force. 
Why, then, was it produced? To meet an immense demand with 
great promptness—to print, with one machine, 16,000 copies per hour. 
Whence arises this demand? ‘from an extensive reading public,. 
brought in the course of generations to havea keen morning-appetite 
for news ‘of all kinds—merchants who need to know the latest prices 
at home and ‘the latest telegrams from abroad ; politicians who must 
learn the result of last night’s division, be informed of the latest 
diplomatic move, and read the speeches at a meeting ; sporting men. 
who look for the odds and the result of yesterday’s race; ladies who 
want to see the births, marriages, and deaths. And-on ‘asking the 
origin of these many desires to be satisfied, they prove to,be con- 
comitants of our social state in -general—its trading, political, philan- 
thropic, and other activities;. for in societies where these are not 
dominant; the demand for news of various kinds rises to. no such 
intensity. See, then, how enormously involved is the genesis of this 
machine, as a sociological phenomenon. A whole encyclopedia of 
rhechanical inventions—some dating from the earliest times—go to 
the explanation of it. Thousands of years of. discipline, by which the 
impulsive improvident nature of the savage has been evolved into a 
comparatively self-controlling nature, capable of sacrificing ‘present 
ease to future good, are pre-supposed. There is pre-supposed the 
eqdally-long discipline by which the inventive faculty, almost wholly 
‘absent in the savage, has been evolved; and by which.accuracy, not 
even conceived by the savage, has been’ cultivated. .:And there i is 
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further pre-supposed the slow political and social progress, at once 
causé and consequence of these other ċhanges, that has brought us to 
a state in which such a machine finds a function to fulfil. 

The complexity of a sociological fact, and the difficulty of ade- 
quately grasping it, will now perhaps be more apparent. ' For as in 
this case there has been a genesis, so has there béen in every other 
case, be it of institution, arrangement, custom, belief, &c.; but while 
in this case the genesis 1s comparatively easy to trace, becaise of the 
comparatively-concrete character of process and product, it is in other 
eases difficult. to trace, because the factors are mostly not of a 
sensible kind. And yet only when the genesis has been traced—. 
only when the various antecedents of all orders have been observed 
in their co-operation, generation after generation, through past social 
states—is'there reached that interpretation of a fact which makes 
it a part of sociological science, properly understood. . If, for instance, 
the true meaning “of such phenomena: as those presented by trade- 
combinations is to be seen, it is needful to go back to those remote 
Qld-English periods when analogous causes produced analogous results. 
As Brentano points out— 

“The workmen. formed their’ Trade-Unions against the aggressions of the 
then rising manufacturing lords, as in earlier times the’old freemen formed 
their Frith-Gilds against the tyranny.of medieval magnates, and the free 
handicraftsmen their ‘Craft-Gilds against the aggressions of the Old- 
burghers,” * 

Then, having studied the successive forms of such organizations in 
relation tothe successive industrial states, there have to be observed 
the ways in which they are severally related to other phenomena of 
their respective times—the political institutions, the class-distinctions, 

the family-arrangements, the modes of distribution and degrees of 
‘intercourse between localities, the amounts of knowled ge, the re- 
ligious beliefs, the morals, the sentiments, the customs, the ideas. 

Considered as parts of a nation, -having structures that form parts of 
its structure, and actions that modify and are modified by its actions, 

these trade-societies can have their full meanings perceived, only 
when they are studied in their serial genesis through many centuries, 
and their changes considered in relation to simultaneous change 
‘throughout the social organism. And even then there remains the 
deperi inquiry—How does it happen that in nations of certain types 
no analogous »institutions exist,’and that in nations of other types 
the analogous institutions have taken forms more or less different ? 

That phenomena so involved cannot be, seen as they truly are, 
even by the highest intelligence at present existing, is tolerably 
manifest. And it is manifest also thata Science of Society is likely 


* Brentano’s Introduction to’ Larly English Gilds,.p. exev. 
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for a long time hence to be recognized by but few; since, not only 
is there in most cases an absence of faculty complex enough to grasp 
its complex phenomena, but there is mostly an absolute unconscious- 
ness that there are any such complex phenomena to be grasped. 


To the want of a due complexity of conceptive faculty, there has 
to be added, as a further difficulty, the want of due plasticity of 
conceptive faculty. The general ideas of nearly all men, have been 


framed out of experiences gathered within comparatively-narrow ` 


areas ; and general ideas so framed, are far too rigid readily to admit 
the multitudinous and varied combinations of. facts which Sociology 


‘presents. The child of Puritanic parents, brought up in the belief 


that Sabbath-breaking brings after it all kinds of, transgressions, 
and haying had pointed out, in the Village or small town that formed 
his world, various instances of this connexion, is somewhat perplexed 


-in after-years, when acquaintance with more of his countrymen has 


shown him .exemplary lives joined with non-observance of the Sun- 
day. When he adds to his experiences by continental travel, and 
finds that the best people of foreign societies disregard injunc- 
tions which he once thought essential to right conduct; he still 
further widens his originally small and stiff conception. Now the 


“process. thus exemplified in a single belief of a comparatively-super- 


ficial kind, has to. be gone through with numerous beliefs of deeper 


kinds, before there can be reached the flexibility of thought required 


for dealing properly with sociological phenomena. . Not in one direc- 
tion, but in nearly all directions, we have to learn that those con- 


nexions of social facts which we commonly regard as natural and - 


even necessary, are not at all necessary; and often have no particular 
naturalness. -On contemplating past social states, we are continually 


reminded that many arrangements, and practices, and convictions, .. 


that seem matters of course, are very modern ; and we are continually 
forgetting that many things we now regard as impossible were quite 
possible a few centuries ago. Still more on studying societies alien 
in race as well as in ‘stage of civilization, we perpetually meet with 
things not only contrary to everything we should. have thought pro- 
bable, but even such as we should have scarcely hit upon in trying 
to conceive the most unlikely and even impossible things. 

Take in illustration the varieties -of domestic relations. That 


' monogamy is not the only kind of marriage, we are, indeed, early 


taught by our Bible-lessons. But thezgh the conception of poly- 
gamy is thus made somewhat familiar, it does not occur to us that 
polyandry is also a possible arrangement ; and we are surprised on 
first learning that it not only exists, but was once extremely general. 
When we contemplate these marital institutions unlike our own, we 
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cannot at first imagine that they can be practised with a sense of 
propriety like that with which we practise ours. Yet Livingstone 
narrates that in a tribe bordering one of the Central African lakes, 
the women were quite disgusted on hearing that in England a man 
has only one wife. This is a feeling by no means peculiar to 

them. . 

“ An intelligent Kandyan chief with whom Mr. Bailey visited these Ved- 
dahs was ‘perfectly scandalised at the utter barbarism of living with only one 


wife, and-never parting until separated by death.’ It was, he said, ‘just 
like the wanderoos ’ (monkeys).” * 


Again, one would suppose that, as a matter of course, monogamy, 
polyg gamy, and polyandry, in its several varieties, exhausted the 
possible forms of marriage. An utterly-unexpected form. is furnished 
us by one of the African tribes. Marriage, among them, is for so many 
days in the week—-commonly for four days in the week, which is said 
to be “the custom in the best families:” the wife during the off-days 
being regarded as an independent woman who may ‘do what she 
pleases. We are a little surprised, too, on reading that by some of the 
Hill-tribes of India, unfaithfulness on the part of the husband is 
held to be a grave offence, but unfaithfulness on the part of the 
wife a trivial one. We assume, as self-evident, that good usage of a 
wife by a husband, implies, among other. things, absence of violence ; 
and hence it seems scarcely imaginable that in some. places the oppo- 
site criterion holds. Yet it does so among the Tartars. 

“ A nursemaid of mine left me to be married, and some short time after 
she went to the Natchalnick of the place to make a complaint against her 
husband. He inquired into the matter, when she. coolly told him her 
husband did not love her. He asked how she knew he did not love her ; 
‘Because,’ she replied, ‘he never whipped her.” + 
A statement which might be rejected as incredible were it not for the 
analogous fact. that, among the South-African races, a white master 
who does not thrash his men, is ridiculed and reproached by them as ` 
not worthy to be called a master. Among domestic customs, again, 
who, if he had been set to imagine all possible anomalies, would have - 
hit upon that which is found among the Basques, and has existed | 
among other races~~the custom that on the birth of a child the hus- 
band goes to bed and receives the congratulations of friends, while ; 
his wife returns to her household work? Or who, among the results 
of having a son born, would dream of that which occurs among some 
Polynesian races, where the father is forthwith dispossessed of his- 
property, and becomes simply ‘a guardian of it on behalf of the 
infant? The varieties of filial relations and of accompanying sentix 
ments, continually show us things equally strange, and at first sight 

* Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, p. 344 (First edition). 
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equally unaccountable. It seems hardly credible that it should any- 


where be thought a duty-on the part of children to bury their parents, 


alive. Yet it is so thought among the Fijians; of whom we read also 
that the parents thus put out of the way, go to their graves with 
smiling faces. -Scarcely less incredible does it seem that a man’s 
affection should’ be regarded as more fitly shown towards the children 
of others than towards his own children. Yet the Hill-tribes of 
India. supply an example. i 
‘Among the Nairs’ “every man ‘looks upon his sister’s children as his 


heirs, . . . and he would be considered as an unnatural monster were 
he to show such signs of grief at the death of a child which . . . he 


might suppose to be his own, as he did at the death’ of: a child of his. 


sister. el 

“ The philoprogenitiveness of piep Europe is a strange idea, as 
well as term, to the Nair of Malabar, who learns with his earliest mind that 
his uncle is & nearer relation to him’ than his father, and consequently loves 
his nephew much more than his son.” t 


When, in the domestic E S we meet with such varieties of 


law, of custom, .of sentiment, of belief, thus indicated by a few ex- 
amples which might be indefinitely multiplied, it may be imagined 
how multitudinous are the seeming incongruities presented among 
the social relations at large. To be made conscious of these, however, 
it is not‘ needful to study uncivilized tribes, or alien races partially 
civilized. If we look back to the earlier stages of European societies, 
we find abundant proofs that social phenomena do not necessarily 
hang together in those ways which our daily experiences show us. 
Religious: conceptions may be taken in illustration. 


The grossness of these among civilized nations as they at present 


‘exist, might, indeed, prepare us for their still greater ‘grossness during 
‘old times..' When, close to Boulogne, one passes a crucifix, at the 
‘foot of which hes a mouldering heap of crosses, made of two bits of 
lath nailed together, deposited by passers-by in the expectation of 
Divine favour to be so gained, one cannot but have a sense of strange- 
ness on glancing at the adjacent railway, and on calling to mind the 
achievements of the French in’sciencé. Still more may one marvel 
on finding, as in Spain, a bull-fight got up in the interests of the 
Church—the proceeds being devoted to a “Holy House of Mercy !” 
And yet great as seem the incongruities between religious beliefs and 
-social states now displayed, more astonishing incongruities are dis- 
closed on going far back. : Consider the conceptions implied by sundry 
‘mystery-plays; arid remember that they were outgrowths from a 


theory of the Divine government, which men were afterwards burnt - 


* Quoted in M*Lennan’s Primitive Marriage, p. 187. 
t+ Burton’s History of Sindh, p. 244. 
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for rejecting. Payments of wages to actors are entered thus :— 


“ Imprimis, to God, ij* 
Item, to Cayphas, ije iiij ' 
Item, to one of the knights, ij* 
Item,. to the devyll and to Judas, xviij® 
“We have frequently such entries as: ‘Item, payd for the spret (spirit) of 
God's cote, ij? We learn from these entriés that God’s coat was of 
leather, painted and gilt, and that he had a wig of false hair, also gilt.” * 


“Even the Virgin’s conception is made a subject for ribaldry ; and in the 
Coventry collection we have a mystery, or play, on the subject of her pre- 
tended trial. It opens with the appearance of the somnour, who reads a 
long list of offences that appear in his ‘book ; then come two ‘detractors d 
who repeat certain scandalous stories relating to Joseph and Mary, upon the 
strength of which they are summoned to appear before the ecclesiastical 
court. They are accordingly put upon their trial, and we have a broad 
picture of the proceedings in such a case,” &e.t } 

_ Again, on looking,inte the illuminated missals of old times, there 
is revealed to us a mode of conceiving Christian ‘doctrine which it'is 
, difficult to imagine as current in a civilized, or even semi-civilized, 
society: instance the ideas implied by a highly-finished figure of 
Christ, from whose wounded side.a stream of wafers spouts on to a 
salver held by a priest. . Or take a-devotional book of later date—a 
printed psalter profusely illustrated. with woodcuts representing in- — 
cidents in the life of Christ. Page after page exhibits ways in which 
his sacrifice is utilized after a perfectly-material manner. Here are 
shown vines growing out of his wounds, and the grapes these vines 
bear are being devoured by bishops.and abbesses. Here the cross is: 
fixed on a large barrel, into which his blood falls in torrents, and out 
of which there issue jets on to groups of ecclesiastics. And-here, his 
body being represented in a.horizontal position, there rise.from the 
wounds in his hands and feet.fountains of blood, which priests and 
. nuns are collecting in buckets. ant jars. Nay, even more astonishing 
is- the mental state implied by one of the woodcuts, which tries to 
aid the devotional reader in conceiving the Trinity, by représenting 
three persons standing in one pair of boots!t Quite in harmony 
with these astoundingly-gross conceptions are the conceptions. im- 
plied in the popular literature. The theological ideas that grew 
up in times when Papal authority was supreme, and before the 
sale of indulgences had been protested against, may be judged from 
a story contained in the Folk-lore collected by the Brothers Grimm, 
called “The Tailor in Heaven.” Here is an abridged translation 
that has been made for me :— : 

* Wright's Essays on Archeology, ii., 175-6. | Ibid, ii, 184. 

t Only four copies of this psalter are known to exist. The copy from which I make 
this description is contained in the splendid collection of Mr. Henry Huth. 
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“God, having one day gone’ out with the saints ant the apostles for a. 
walk, left Peter at the door of heaven with strict orders to admit no one. 
Soon after a tailor came and pleaded to be let in. But Peter said that God 
had forbidden any one to be admitted ; besides, the tailor was a,bad cha- 
racter, and ‘ cabbaged’ the cloth he used. The tailor said the pieces he had 

“taken were small, and had fallen into his basket; and he was willing to 
make himself useful—he would carry the babies, and wash or mend the 
clothes. Peter at last let him in, but made him sit- down in a corner, 


behind the door. Taking advantage of Peter’s going outside for a minute ' 


or two, the tailor left his seat and looked about him. He soon came to a 
place where there were many stools, and a chair of massive gold and a 
golden footstool, which were God’s. Climbing up on the chair, he could see 
ali that, was happening on the earth; and he saw an old woman, who: was 
washing clothes in a stream, making away with some of the linen. In his 
anger, he took up the footstool and threw it at her. As he could not get it 
back, he thought it best to return to his place behind the door, where he 
sat down, putting on an air of innocence. . God now re-entered, without 
observing the tailor. Finding his footstool gone, he asked Peter what had 
become of it—had he let anyone in? The apostle at first evaded the ques- 
tion, but confessed that he had let in one—only, however, a poor limping 
tailor. The tailor was then called, and asked what he had done with the. 
‘ footstool. When he had told, God said, to him :—‘O you knave, if I judged 
like you, how long do you think you would have escaped? For long ago I 

should not have had a chair or even a poker left in the place, but ‘should 
have hurled everything at the Sinners,’ are ae 


These examples, out of multitudes that might be given, do the 
wide limits of variation within which social phenomena range. When 
we bear in mind that, along with theological ideas that now seem 
little above those of savages, there went (in England) a political con- 
stitution having outlines like the present, an established body of laws, 
a regular taxation, an emancipated working-class, ah industrial system 
ef considerable complexity, with the general intelligence and mutual’ 
trust implied by social co-operations so extensive and involved, we 
see that there are possibilities of combination far more. numerous 
than we are apt to ‘suppose. There is proved to us the need for 
greatly enlarging those stock-notions which are so firmly established 
in us by_daily observations of surrounding, arrangements and occur- 
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rences, ' ' ! á j : 


We e indeed, even if, limited to the evidence which our own. 


society at the present ‘time supplies, greatly increase the plasticity of 


our conceptions, did we contemplate the facts as they really are.. 
Could we nationally, as well as individually, “see ourselves as others 
see us,” we might find at home seeming contradictions, sufficient to 
show us that what we think necessarily-connected traits are by no 
means necessarily connected. We might learn from our own institu- 


* Kinder- und Hausmärchen, by William and J ames Grim, fee: edition (1870), 
pp. 140-2 
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` tions, and books, and journals, and debates, that while there are cer- 
tain constant relations among social phenomena, they are not the 
relations commonly supposed to be constant; and that when, from ' 
some conspicuous characteristic, we infer certain other characteristics, 
we may be quite wrong. To aid ourselves in perceiving this, let us, 
varying a somewhat trite mode of representation, consider what 
might be said of us by an -independent observer living in the far 
future—supposing his statements tratislated into our cumbrous lan- 
guage, 

s Though the diagrams ae for teaching, make every child aware 
that many thousands of years ago the Harth’s orbit began to recede 
from its limit of greatest excentricity ; and though all are familiar 
_With the consequent fact that the glacial epoch, which has so long 
made a large part of the northern hemisphere uninhabitable, has 
passed its. climax; yet it is. not universally known that in some 
regions, the retreat of glaciers has lately made accessible, tracts long 
covered. Amid moraines and under vast accumulations of detritus, 
have been found here ruins, there semi-fossilized skeletons, and in some 
places even records, which, bya marvellous concurrence of favourable 
conditions, have been so preserved that parts of them remain legible, 
Just as fossil cephalopods, turned up by our automatic quarrying- 
engines, are sometimes so perfect that drawings of ther are made with 
the sepia taken from their own ink-bags; so here, by a happy chance, 
there have come down to us, from a long-extinct race of men, those 
actual secretions of their daily life, which furnish colourmg-matter 
for a picture of them. By great perseverance our explorers have 
discovered the key to their imperfectly-developed language; and in 
course of years have been able to put together facts yielding us faint 
ideas of the strange peoples who lived in the northern hemisphere . 
during the last pre-glacial period. 

“A ‘report just issued refers to a time called by these peoples the 
middle of the nineteenth century of their era; and’ it concerns a 
nation of considerable interest to us—the English. ‘Though until 
now no traces of this ancient nation were known to exist, yet there 
. survived the ‘names of certain great men it produced—one a poet 
whose range of imagination and depth of insight are said to have 
exceeded those of all who went before him; the other, a man of 
science, of whom, profound as we may suppose in many other 
respects, we know definitely this, that to all nations then living, and 
that have since lived, he taught how the Universe is balanced. 
What kind of people the English were, and what kind of civiliza- 
- tion they. had, have thus always been’ questions exciting curiosity. 
The facts disclosed by this report, are scarcely of;the kind an- 
ticipated. Search was first made for‘traces of these great men, 
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- who, it was supposed, would be conspicuously commemorated. Little 
was found, however. It did, indeed, appear that the last of them, 
who revealed to mankind the constitution of the heavens, had 
received a name of honour like that which they gave to a successful 
tradér who presented an address to their monarch; and besides a 
tree planted in his memory, a small statue to their great poet had 
been put up.in one of their temples, where, however, it was almost 
lost among: the many and large monuments to their fighting 
chiefs, Not that commemorative structures of magnitude were never 
erected by the English. - Our explorers discovered traces.of a gigantic 
one, in. which, apparently, persons of distinction and deputies from all 
, nations ‘were made to take part in honouring some bemg—man he 
can. scarcely have been. For it is, difficult to conceive that any man 
could ‘have had'a worth transcendent enough to draw from them 
such extreme homage, when: they thought so little of those by whom. 
their name as a race has been: saved from oblivion. Their distribu- 
tion of monumental honours was, indeed, in all respects remarkable. 
To a physician named. Jénner, who, by a mode of mitigating the 
ravages of-a horrible disease, was said to have rescued many thou- 
'. sands from death, they erected a memorial statue in one of their 
chief public places. After some years, however, repenting them of 
giving to this statue so conspicuous a position, they banished it to a 
far corner of one of. their suburban gardens, frequented chiefly 
by children and nursemaids; and in :its place, they erected a 
statue toʻa great leader of their fighters—one Napier, who had 
helped them to conquer and keep down certain weaker'races. The 
reporter does not tell -us:whether this last had been instrumental in 
destroying as many lives as the first’ had saved ; but he remarks :— 
“T could not cease wondering at this strange substitution among a 
people who professed a religion of peace.’ This: does not seem to 
have been an act out of harmony with their usual acts: quite the 
contrary. The records‘show that to keep up the remembrance of a 
great victory gained over a neighbouring nation, they held for many 
years an annual banquet, much in the spirit of the commemorative 
scalp-dances of still more barbarous peoples; and there was never, 
wanting a priést to. ask. on the -banquet, a-blessing from one they 
named the God’ of love. In some respects, indeed, their code of — 
conduct seemed not to have advanced beyond, but: to have gone back 
‘from, the code of a still more ancient people from whom their creed 
. was derived, One of the laws of this ancient people was, ‘an eye 
- for an eye, and.a tooth for a tooth ;’ but sundry laws of the English, 
. especially those concerning .acts that interfered with some so-called 
‘sports of. their ruling classes, inflicted penalties which imply that 
their principle had become ‘a leg for an eye, and an arm for a tooth.’ 
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_ The relations of their creed to the eel of this ancient’ people, are, 
indeed, difficult to understand. They had at one time cruelly per- 
secuted this ancient people—Jews they were called—because that 
particular modification of the.Jewish religion which they, the 
English, nominally adopted, was one which the Jews would not 
adopt. And yet, marvellous to relate, while they tortured the Jews 
for not agreeing with them, they substantially agy eed with the 
Jews. Not only, as above instanced, in the law of retaliation did 
they.outdo the Jews, instead of obeying the quite-opposite principle 
of the teacher they worshipped as. divine, but they obeyed the Jewish’ 
law, and disobeyed this divine teacher, in other ways—as in the rigid 
observance of every seventh day, which he had deliberately dis- 
countenanced. Though they were angry with those who did not 
nominally believe in Christianity (which was, the name of. their 
religion), yet they ridiculed those who really believed in it; for some 
few people among them, nicknamed Quakers, who aimed to carry out 
Christian precepts instead of Jewish precepts, they made butts for 
their jokes. Nay, more; their substantial adhesion’ to the creed 
they professedly repudiated, was clearly demonstrated by this, that in 
each of their temples they fixed up in some conspicuous place, 
the ten commandments of the Jewish religion, while they rarely 
fixed up the two Christian commandments given instead of them. 
‘And yet, says the reporter, after dilating on these strange facts, 
‘though the English were greatly given to missionary enterprises 
of al kinds, and though I sought diligently among the records 
of these, I could find no trace of a society for converting-the English 
people from Judaism to Christianity’ This mention of their mis- 
sionary enterprises introduces, other remarkable anomalies. Being 
anxious to get adherents to this creed which they adopted in name 
but not in fact, they sent out men to various parts of the world to 
propagate it—one part, among others, being that subjugated territory 
above named. There the English missionaries taught. the gentle 
precepts of their faith ; and there the officers ainployed by their 
government exemplified these precepts: one of the exemplifications 
being that, to put down a riotous sect, they took fifty out of sixty- 
six who had surrendered, and, without any trial, blew them from the - 
guns, as they called it—tied them to the mouths of cannon, and 
shattered their bodies to pieces. And then, curiously enough, having 
thus taught and thus exemplified their religion, they expressed great 
surprise at the fact that the only converts their missionaries could 
obtain among these people, were hypocrites and men of characters 
sö bad that no one. would employ them. 

“ Nevertheless, these semi-civilized English had their good points. 
Odd as must have been the delusion which made them send out 
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missionaries to inferior races, who were always: ill used by their 
sailors and settlérs, and eventually extirpated by them, yet on finding 
that. they spent annually a million of their money in missionary 
and allied enterprises, we cannot but see some generosity of motive 
in them, Their country was dotted over-with hospitals and alms- 
houses, and institutions for taking care of the diseased and indigent ; 
and their towns were overrun with philanthropic societies, which, 
. without saying anything about the wisdom of their policy, clearly 
infplied good feeling. They expended in the legal relief of their 
poor as much as, and at one time more than, a tenth of the revenue 
raised for all national purposes, One of theirremarkable deeds was, 
that to get rid of a barbarous institution of those times, called 
slavery, under which, in their colonies, ‘certain men .held complete 


possession of others, their goods, their bodies, and practically even - 


their lives, they paid down twenty millions of their money. “And not 
less striking was the fact that, during a war between two neighbouring 
nations, they contributed large sums, and sent out many men and 
women, to help in _ taking care of the wounded and assisting the 
ruined. 

“The facts brou a8 to light by these explorations are thus ere 
instructive. Now that, after tens of thousands of years of discipline, 
the lives of men in society have become so harmonious—now that 
' character and conditions have little by little grown into adjustment, 
we are apt to suppose that congruity of institutions, conduct, senti- 


ments, and beliefs is necessary. We think it almost impossible. 


that, in the same society, there should be daily practised principles of 
- quite opposite kinds ; and it seems to us scarcely credible ‘that men 
should have,-or profess to have, beliefs with which their acts are 
absolutely irreconcilable. Only that extremely-rare disorder, insanity, 
could explain the conduct of one who, knowing that fire burns, 
nevertheless thrusts his hand into the flame ; and to insanity also we 
should ascribe the behaviour of one. who, professing to think a, 
certain course morally right, pursued the opposite course. Yet the 
revelations yielded by these-ancient remains, show us that societies 
could hold together notwithstanding what we should think a chaos of 
conduct and of opinion. Nay more, they show us that it was possible for 
men to profess one thing and do another, without betraying a con- 
sciousness of inconsistency. One piece of evidence is curiously to the 
point. Among their multitudinous agencies for beneficent purposes, 
the English had a ‘Naval and- Military Bible Society ’—a society 
for distributing copies of their sacred book among their professional 
fighters on sea and land; and this society was subscribed to, and 
chiefly managed by, leaders among these fighters.. It is, indeed, sug- 
gested by the reporter, that for these classes of men they had an 
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expurgated edition of their sacred book, from which the injunctions 
to ‘return good for evil, and to ‘turn the cheek to the smiter; were 
omitted. It may have been so; but, even if so, ‘we have a remarkable 
instance of the .extent to which conviction and conduct may be 
diametrically opposed, without any apparent perception that they 
are opposed. We habitually assume that.a distinctive trait: of 
humanity is rationality, and that rationality ‘involves consistency ; 
yet here we find an extinct race (unquestionably human, and regard- 
ing itself as rational) in which the inconsistency of conduct and pro- 
fossed belief was as great as can well be imagined. Thus we are 
‘warned against supposing that what now seems to us so natural was 
always natural. We have our eyes opened to an error which has 
been getting confirmed among us for these thousands of years, that 
social phenomena and the phenomena. of human nature necessarily. 
hang together in the ways we see around us.” 


. Before summing up what has been said under the title of “ Sub- 
jective Difficulties—Intellectual,” I may remark that this group of 
difficulties is separated from the group of objective difficulties, dealt 
with in the last chapter, rather for the sake of convenience than 
because the division can be strictly maintained. In contemplating 
difficulties of interpretation—phenomena being on the one side and 
intelligence on the other—we may, as we please, ascribe failure either 
to the inadequacy of the intelligence or to the involved nature of the- 
phenomena, The difficulty is subjective or objective according to our 
point of view. But the difficulties above set forth arise in so direct 
a way from conspicuous defects of human intelligence, that they 
may be, more appropriately than the preceding ones, classed as 
subjective. 

So regarding them, then, we have to beware; in the first place, of 
this tendency to automorphic interpretation; or rather, having no ` 
alternative but to conceive the natures of other men in terms such 
as our own feelings and ideas furnish, we have to beware of the errors 
likely hence to arise—discounting our conclusions as well as we can. 
Further, we must be on our guard against the two opposite prevailing 
errors respecting Man, and against the sociological errors arising from 
them: we have to get rid of the two beliefs that human nature is 
unchangeable, and that it is easily changed ; and we have, instead, to 
become ‘familiar with the conception of a human nature that is changed 
in the slow succession of generations by social discipline. Another 
obstacle not to be completely surmounted by any, and to be partially 
surmounted. by but few, is that resulting from the want of intellectual 
faculty complex enough to grasp the extremely-complex phenomena 
which Sociology deals with. There can be no complete conception of 
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a sociological fact, considered as a component of Social Science, unless 
there are present to thought all its essential factors; and the power 
of keeping them in mind with due clearness, as well as in their proper 
“proportions and combinations, has yet to be reached. Then beyond this 
difficulty, only to be in a measure overcome, there is the further diffi- 
culty, not however by any means so great, of enlarging the conceptive , 
capacity, so that it may admit the widely-divergent. and extremely 
various combinations.of social phenomena. That rigidity of conception 
. produced in us by experiences of our own social life in our own time, 
has to be exchanged for a plasticity that can receive with ease, and 
accept as natural, the countless combinations of social phenomena 
utterly unlike, and sometimes exactly opposite to, those we are 
familiar with. Without such a plasticity there can be no proper 
understanding of coexisting social states allied to our own, still less of 
past. social.states, or social states of alien civilized races and races in 
early stages of development. 
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oe there is not much probability of any revived prose- 

cution of the Roman. Catholic religious orders in this country, 
it will not be amiss that we should at this present time review the 
relationship in which they stand towards the State and towards society 
in general, in reference to the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty. The expulsion of the Jesuits from Germany, through the 
resolute action of Prince Bismarck, is an act which cannot possibly be 
isolated in its results. Setting aside all question as to its immediate 
and indirect influences upon the position of Catholicism in Germany 
itself, it has already helped to make the-consideration of the social and 
political effects of Jesuitism one of the hottest of the “questions bru- 
lantes” of the hour. Once more-we are threatened with a revival of the 
old controversies respecting the character of the famous institute of 
Loyola, while the power of the Jesuits. within the Roman Church, so 
far from being lessened by the attacks that are specially directed 
against them, is unquestionably strengthened and deepened ; at the 
very crisis, too, when their principles have recently won the most 
signal dogmatic victory which they ever achieved over the non-Jesuit- 
ical sections of the Church of Rome. : 

In almost every European country, moreover, there are signs of a 
renewal of that passionate identification of theological and political 
animosities which so terribly embittered the hostilities of the six- 
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teenth and seventeenth centuries. Everywhere men are taking 
sides according to their religious beliefs and religious hatreds. . Mul- 
titudes who care nothing for any one special form of Christianity as 
the practical guide to their own personal conduct, are beginning to 
constitute themselves champions of this or that creed, solely because 
by its-aid they expect to promote their national or political aims. Ite 
is unlikely, indeed, that we should ever again see wars conducted on 
a grand scale solely through the inspiration of Papal and Anti-Papal 
interests. With all the fierceness with which Roman and Protestant 
controversialists still fight, modern theological criticism has so 
thoroughly shaken the old narrow system of Protestant ‘orthodoxy, 
that it seems impossible that blood should again be shed in torrents 
in defence of or in opposition to any speculative dogma which has, 
no appreciable influence upon practical affairs. Still, it is not to - 
be doubted that the world moves onwards very slowly towards any 
intelligent study of theological truth. The most extravagant impos- 
tures still find innumerable votaries. France, the critical, the unbe- 
lieving, the scientific, can supply innumerable believers in miraculous 
stories so childish as scarcely to excite a smile ; and of all her bishops 
and clergy; hardly one is found honest and courageous enough to de- 
nounce the falsehood, or to detect the fatal consequences which must 
follow, when the natur al reaction after the intoxication shall have 
' set in, 

And this, tomy mind, is, in truth, the lamentable feature in these 
recent pilgrimages to Lourdes. It is sad enough to witness the repro- 
duction of the superstitions of. the fourteenth century in this year 
- 1872. When I sketched, ‘in a recent number of this REVIEW, the . 

abuses of medieval Catholicism and the magnificent corruptions of 
Canterbury, when it drew its yearly crowds of devotees to the shrine 
of Becket, I little anticipated a repetition of the same pilgrimages, 

on a scale that almost rivalled the gatherings of the Middle Ages, but 
accompanied with circumstances which reduce our modern saint-wor-- 
ship to the level of a caricature. At any rate, there was something 
great and ennobling in the elementary ideas which stirred. the 
hearts of the Canterbury worshippers. The murder of Becket was a 
crime which might well arouse the keenest sympathies of religious 
minds, and’ the conflict between the Papacy and the Civil Power was 
by no means so clearly understood in-all its bearings as to place it. 
out of the question that enlightened thinkers should regard the 
slaughtered prelate as a humble Christian martyr. Our modern 
views on the value of traditional evidence were also then unknown. 

Almost everbody was credulous, alike on geographical, historical, and 
supernatural subjects. The moment any marvellous story was told,. 
it was supposed that it was more likely that it should be true than 
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‘that it should be false. All alike were prepared to give credit to the 
wonderful tales that were spread abroad concerning the miraculous 
graces attached to the martyr's bones, and to the rags that he had 
worn or carried about him. i 
These.new French marvels, on the contrary, are accepted and sup- 
` ported by the clergy of one of the most cultivated nations of Europe, 
and by a generation brought up to try reports of all kinds by some- 
thing like rational tests; and they, therefore, awake in our minds 
emotions and suspicions to which we are strangers when we read of 
the splendid superstitions of our forefathers. That the French ped- 
santry, and the lower bourgeoisie, and the fine ladies of Parig, in 
search of some new excitement, should be imposed upon by the 
report of a fresh apparition of Mary, is, in itself, not at all surprising. 
Everything that is to succeed in France must be heralded with some 
sort of éclat, - Practical religion, with the typical French mind, can 
_achieve only what they call a succés d'estime; but a miraculous story 
excites the “ pious” world to an agitation as delicious as is the 
appearance of a new operatic star to the profane play-goer. Nor is it 
for us, sober English people as we are, to be the first in throwing 
stones at the poor French husbandman and his wife, or at the gay 
Parisian dévotes who imagine that God is vouchsafing a supernatural 
consolation to his especially’ beloved France, as she lies prostrate 
beneath her heretical German conquerors. Who are our chief Eng- 
lish believers in “spiritualism”? Not the working man, not the 
poor field-labourer, not even the country parson, unvisited by the 
troubles of metropolitan scientific scepticism ? This fashionable Eng- ' 
lish and American superstition finds its devotees’ in those very 
quarters where Popish legends are scorned with the most philosophic 
contempt. It may be, as it is, very ridiculous to believe that the 
mother of Jesus showed herself to a little French child, and said, “I ° 
am the Immaculate Conception.” But are not our spiritual manifes- 
tation’ from the unseen world more childish and ridiculous still? _ 
It is not, therefore, in the mere fact that this new French tale finds 
its crowds of believers that I see any fresh reasons for surprise and 
alarm. It is the support which it obtains from the French priesthood 
which is so lamentable a sign, and which promises so ill for the future 
of France. Here we have at this date a vehement conflict waging 
between the partisans of popular French education, of two antagonist 
schools. The Catholic’ bishops and: clergy are. steady in their asser- 
tion that unless the education of the people is made distinctly Chris- 
tian—i.é., Roman Catholic—and is placed under clerical guidance, 
France can never recover her moral and national greatness. The 
actual consequences of such a teaching. are, at the same time, exhi- 
bited in the French priesthood themselves. They, at least, have not 
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been brought up in the godless schools of the secular power. They 
are the special product of that system of education, in all its unadul- 
terated perfection, which they assert is alone worthy of the name of 
Christian. And here is the result. Their own patronage of the 
Lourdes pilgrimages is the refutation of their claims. Either the 
French clergy, as a whole, believe in the reality of the miracle, or — 
they disbelieve in it, or they are in doubt about it. If they believe in 
it, and are satisfied with evidence which can impose upon no person. of 
ordinary knowledge of the laws of human nature, what is to be said 
for a method of training the intelligence which leaves the mind a 
prey:to the most childish of impostures? If they disbelieve it, why 
are they silent? And if they are in doubt about it, why do they not 
say so? And why are they insensible to the fearful moral evils which 
result from the encouragement of these pernicious excitements? Who 
can wonder,’ indeed, ‘that the intellect of France is set against all’ 
religious belief and disowns the obligations of religious duty, when 
such j is the conduct and such the silence of those who proclaim them- 
selves the sole authorised teachers of the religion of Jests Christ ? 
But, in fact, there is a deep political element in this. new fanati- 
cism, which alone, explains its popularity and accounts for the favour 
it obtains in quarters where it cannot possibly be seriously upheld on 
religious grounds. It is an Anti-Republican and Anti-German agita- 
tion, and not a mere outburst of dormaht superstition.: It is a pro- 
test against the expulsion of the Jesuits from Germany. The bishops 
and clergy, as a rule, cannot possibly believe in the truth of the 
miracle ; but then, as Catholics, they are bound to believe in its 
abstract possibility, and they refuse to institute any examination into 
its evidence through fear that it may lead to results. which théy con- 
sider “disedifying ;” while they are still further prompted to lend a 
more or less.open countenance to the popular excitement, as a means 
of consolidating Catholic interests, and of kindling a popular zeal 
against the new kingdom of Italy and against German Protestantism. 
That men of ‘ordinary honesty should deliberately adopt such a line of - 
conduct, may seem at first sight impossible. But is-not this very course 
common among ourselves? How, many are there ‘among our own 
clergy'and laity who voluntarily close their eyes tothe theological ‘and 
critical difficulties which loudly call¢for their attention, from simple . 
dread of the: consequences to which inquiry as to facts might lead 
them? Itis easy for us to detect and denounce the cowardice of the 
French Roman Catholic clergy, when they resolutely decline to ex- 
amine into the claim of the superstition of the- hour; while we 
ourselves cherish our own superstitions at home, and persist in 
regarding as sacred the mere figments of the imaginations of our 
forefathers. While, therefore, I grieve over the encouragement which 
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the French priesthood are lending to this new absurdity, and see in 
it, as I think, a lamentable augury for the future, I can quite under- 
stand the peculiar kind of self-deception which they conscientiously 
practise, and the process of reasoning by which they persuade them- . 
selves that these spiritual dissipations tend to the ‘glory of God and 
“the upholding of the divine rights of the Papacy. 

In Germany, again, the latest reforming movement itself suggests 
the same fears as to the increasing tendencies of the time towards 
the identification of political and religious partisanship. The pro- 
ceedings at the late “Old Catholic” Congress at Cologne’were charac- 
OE ‘by an element which leads inevitably in this direction. All. 
parties represented at that memorable gathering seemed affected 
with a hankering for recognition«by the State, utterly foreign to all: 
our English notions of religious reformation, and at the same time. 
placing the future of the movement almost absolutely within the 
control of the secular power. Nothing, indeed, is more striking in 
the ‘contrast between English and Continental ideas of religious 
action than this foreign clinging to State support, in contradistinction 
to our insular ideas of freedom and self-dependence. And this con- 
trast is all the more remarkable, because of the pre-eminently 
national character of our English Church Establishment. So far 
from fostering in the English’ mind this spirit of helplessness in 
spiritual things, the existence of the Anglican Communion has been 
found compatible with instincts of religious liberty and of scorn for all 
reliance on the State, which are practically unknown abroad. This is 
not the occasion for discussing the secondary effects of the English 
Establishment upon the theological habits of Englishmen in general ; 
but I cannot help expressing, in a single sentence, my conviction that 
in that very comprehensiveness of men of various theological schools 
in the English Church, which seems so strange to continental critics, 
is to be found one main support of that devotion to religious liberty 
which would forbid any English theological reformer from ever seeking 
aid or protection from the secular power, In Germany it is, un- 
happily, the reverse. And in the actual attitude of the new “Old 
Catholic” school towards the German Emperor and his ministers, I 
think that I see a sure prognostic of that fatal interference of Prince 
Bismarck, and of those whom he now represents, which will convert 
the reformers into the mere instruments of anti-French political 
animosity. The’ same hand that has struck the blow against the 
German Jesuits, and thus roused all Catholicism to a hatred of the 
new German Empire, will not scruple to convert the “Old Catholic” 
organization, ifit ever becomes an accomplished fact, into an instrument 
for stimulating the hesitating loyalty of Germans to the Imperial power. 

In our own country, the relations between politics and religion are 
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unlike those which exist abroad, but they have complications pecu- 
liarly their own; and in the unravelling of these complications which 
time inevitably brings about, it is impossible to say what fresh ¢om- 
binations of religious and political animosities it may not be our lot 
to witness. English Liberalism is susceptible-of a thousand shades of 
colour, and even Conservatism is far from assuming one unvaried and ` 
unchangeable ‘hue. The attitude of Disserit.towards the Established 
Church is singularly-unlike all that we knew a generation or two ago, 
and it is yearly undergoing unexpected changes. The political sym- ` 
pathies of English Roman Catholics are even more profoundly modi- 
fied. The prudent ‘alliance between the old-fashioned Catholic squire, ` 
or nobleman, or bishop, and the aggressive Liberalism of the past, is’ ` 
rapidly g givirig place to that alliance bétween Catholicism and Tory- 
ism which alone is natural in adherents to the Church of Rome. 
Notwithstanding occasional ‘instances to the contrary, the Roman: - 
_ hierarchical system: tends to ‘discourage every sort of political freedom. ' 
Liberal Catholics are for the most part either slightly attached to” _ 
their creed, or, like the late Count de Montalembert, ‘they spend their 
lives in á perpetual and painful effort at practising a hearty allegiance 
to two contradictory principles, to whose inconsistency they resolutely 
blind their eyes. Ever since the passing: ‘of the Catholic Emancipa- l 
tión Act this tendency towards Toryism has been exhibiting itself in 
the English: Roman Catholic body. There is nothing now to be 
gained by keeping up the old alliance. Family tradition, indeed, 
still’ in many cases delays the political conversion ; but it is impossible 
not’ to see that among ourselves, as elsewhere, respectable and aristo- 
cratic Catholicism is steadily desérting the Liberal colours. 

At the same time, Protestaritism in its Nonconformist ‘shape is as 
anti-Roman and as anti-Conservative as ever. The renewed attacks 
upon the Established Church -tend directly to a deepening of the: 
Liberalism of Dissent, and’ to an ‘intensifying of its detestation of 
everything that bears the smallest semblance of what is denounced 
as “Popery.” The development of Ritualism in the Church serves 
only to embitter Dissenters more'’and more against that com- 
munity in which they see at once an imitation and a parody of 
Roman superstitions. Anglicanism and Romanism are more than 
ever linked together in the Nonconformist Judgment, and every blow 
that is aeligered against the Establishment is held to be struck as 
much against the Pope as against the Ar chbishop of Canterbury. ‘It 
is, ‘therefore, quite within the range of possibilities that the old ery 
for’ civil and religious liberty” may be raised with a view to restrict’ 
the liberties of Catholics, just as it was once raised in order to strike off 
their chains. Only let the Dissenters be satisfied that nuns, monks, 
and Jesuits are obstacles which pr event the destruction of the hated 
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Establishment, and we shall be told that the freedom of Englishmen’ 
can only be secured by once more binding fetters upon all who own 
allegiance to the idolatrous Bishop of Rome. 

- Moreover, it is idle to overlook the political effects of the: recent 
triumph of Ultramontanism in the Roman Church itself. I am not 
one of those who expect every man to be always consistent with 
himself, or who imagine that every devout Catholic must practically 
adopt Ultramontanism in politics. Happily for the world, it is quite 
possible to be very religious: and very illogical. Nevertheless, the 
formal victory of. the ‘anti-national and anti-liberal doctrines of the 
famous Syllabus, is something more than a theatrical display. Rome . 
has once more cursed the principles on which all liberal theories as to 
the rights of nations are founded. The recent Vatican decree is the 
consecration of the extremest Toryism,- and it cannot possibly be 
without its influence in affecting the political movements of nations 
against one another, and of parties within a free country like our own. 
At present, the foolish no-Popery agitations of the past are lulled. 
Catholic prelates write, say, and do what they please unmolested, and ` 
Liberalism glories in its toleration of their ways. The sight of nuns 
is no longer a strange thing in English streets; monks and friars are 
pitied, and even almost admired, and Jesuits are despised almost 
more than they are hated. But that all this may perhaps one day 
change seems to me as certain as that our present toleration was once. 
unknown. And therefore it is that it seems so necessary once more 
to review the whole question of toleration itself, so far as it may affect 
that one body of men who will assuredly be the first objects of any 
fresh outburst of popular indignation. With the German Jesuits 
flying to the shores of Ireland, and, for all we know, to England also, 

it is time to ask ourselves who and what are the membets of this 
formidable society, whom the iron-handed ruler ,of Germany has 
thought worthy of one of his fiercest blows. 

That the whole, question of the toleration of the Jesuits and other 
religious bodies is deserving of most serious consideration will be 
denied by no one who is not led away by the emptiest commonplaces 
of the hour. It is just as easy to utter impossible absurdities in the 
name of civil and religious liberty as in the name of the divine'right 
of kings. For it is not a mere freedom of teaching and preaching 
which we are asked to continue to the Jesuits and to.the members of 
conventual bodies. What the State now grants to these associations | 
is nothing less than aid and protection. In reality, it establishes 
them, just as it establishes the Anglican Church, only that it allows 
them far more freedom than it grants to the Anglican clergy. But 
for the positive assistance of the State, where would Stonyhurst 
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be at this moment? Where would be Beaumont Lodge, that nearer 
home of Jesuitism which'has been set up actually adjoining Windsor 
Park itself, so that the children of Loyola are now next door to the 
Queen of England, the “Defender of the Faith ? ” The State has 
simply to withdraw from all recognition of trust-deeds or agreements 


which enable Jesuits to hold property of any kind, whether directly œ ; 


or indirectly, and there is an end of Jesuitism in England. The 
tenure of all transmitted property is entirely the creation of the law. 
' Every man holds his possessions by the intervention of the law. 
Every testamentary disposition is carried into effect by the interven- 
tion of the law, and the law lays down certain regulations as the 
condition of its interference. Parliament has only to declare that it 
will have nothing to do with the transmission or sale of any property 
in which religious interests are concerned, and the whole possessions 
of all religious societies, from the Jesuits down to the lowest dissenting 
sect, vanish into air. Let the Jesuits take their chance, it might say, 
just as people take their chance when they lay bets, or make money 
agreements for what are termed “immoral purposes ;” it is not our 
' business to interfere. Civil government has nothing to do with 
theological speculations, and cannot possibly go out of its way to 
secure any theological corporation in the tenure of its houses, and 
churches, and lands. Before the laws of real property are to be made 


applicable to the interests of the Jesuits, let them prove that it is for - 


the benefit of society in general that they should be thus applied. Let 
them show that their claims are one whit better than those of men, 


who incur “ debts of honour,” or promise payments for these same - 


“immoral purposes.” Here is no question of toleration, or of civil , 
arid religious liberty. It is. simply that the State declines to assist 
Jesuitism. It stands by, and allows the Jesuits to depend solely upon 
their individual powers, as solitary men. dopsnuimg upon themselves 
alone. ` 

If ‘then, at any future time the Jesuits should be called upon 
seriously to defend themselves against the attacks of Protestant- ` 
indignation, their first duty will be to prove their own harmlessness,. 
SO far as English social and national life is concerned: They have no 
more natural “right” to be protected in the possession of their pro- 
perty than a Jew has to be protected in polygamy by an English 
Court of Law. ‘The State absolutely refuses to recognizé any tenure 
of property which would promote the- Mosaic legislation as to the 
‘marriage state. Is this religious intolerance, or is it not? Are the 
Jesuits prepared to say that the Courts of Law ought to enforce the 
conditions of a- marriage settlement which provided for the interests 
of more than one wife, a the case of Jews ? Christians, as a rule 
recognize the Mosaic law as of divine origin. What right has the 
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Civil Power to say to Jews, You shall not practise the polygamy 
which God allows? The State says, “We have nothing to do with 
the Mosaic rules of marriage; we hold that it is for the benefit of 
society that a man shall have only one wife, and we recognize that 
union, and we assure-to the wife a certain position, certain rights, and ° 
certain possessions. Beyond this we cannot go. If you prefer the’ 
Mosaic liberty, it cannot take the shape of marriage; and if you 
attempt to give your ties with other women the semblance of a legal 
sanction; you will be visited with the penalty of’a legal offence.” 
Such is the principle of our modern legislation; but then it is appli- 
cable far beyond the Jewish community. It applies emphatically to 
the Jesuits, and in fact, as I a said, to every rene ous denomina- 
tion in the kingdom. 

Considering; “th en, that it is quite within the range of possibilities 
that the old “anti-Roman feeling of the country should some day be 
excited to positive exasperation, the Jesuits may be really called 
upon to make out a case for their toleration which shall satisfy the 
Liberals of the future. Up to this time, their best protection has 
been found in the theories of both popular and philosophical Liber- 
alism; but I believe that the more closely we are forced to examine 
into the principles which regulate the relations between the State . 


‘and all religious bodies, the less shall we be satisfied with the current 


notions of the past. “Religious toleration, and especially the tolera- 
tion of the Jesuit body, must be defended on fresh grounds, Jesuitism 


_ must make out its own case, in such a manner as to convince a class 
`of political thinkers far different from the foolish Anti-Popish politi- 


cians who believe, or at least profess to believe, that England swarms 
with concealed Jesuits, and who denounce the Pope as the scarlet 
lady of the Apocalypse. That they would find almost insuperable 
difficulties in thus making out their case, in the face of any very 
vehement popular agitation, is more than likely. But such failure 
would be chiefly their own fault, and would be mainly owing to 


$ . . 
:tbose same causes which have made them, and still make them, so 


intensely disliked by vast numbers of Roman Catholics themselves. 
Nor can J help admitting that it is quite easy to imagine a state 
of affairs, in which it might be desirable for the civil power to with- 
draw its protection from them, and even possibly to adopt the 
extreme measures which Prince Bismarck has now adopted. If they 
should become so numerous and powerful as to make the anti-social 
and tyrannical dogmas of the Syllabus a real, living power in the 
country, I do not see how Parliament could help interfering for their 
discouragement. The difference between Papal anathemas of con- 
stitutional principles and their practical adoption by a formidable 
number of English Catholics is, indeed, immense. As it is, so far 
D2 
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as our national well-being is concerned, ‘these anathemas are`a 
brutum fulmen. I do not suppose that, even with the majority of 
the English J esuits, they are anything more than a barren thesis. 
But, in the fury of political and religious animosities, it is possible 
‘that a barren thesis should become a living reality, and Englishmen 
should be practically influenced by the doctrines of the divine right _ 
of Popes, and of the wickedness of popular principles of Government, 
The blood that has been: shed in times past in defence of the divine 

right of kings as well as the divine right of Popes, is a proof of the 
madness of ignorant human nature; and it were folly to imagine 
that we are safe for ever from a renewal of the iniquities of’ our 
forefathers, 

I admit, therefore, rie maintain, that if national civil and’ religious 
liberty were ever to be endangered through the multiplication or 
intrigues .of the Jesuits, it would be the instant duty of Parliament 
to withdraw from them’ that legal protection which it aécords to all 
religious:bodies. “And I say this, though thinking, at the same time, 
that Prince Bismarck’s expulsion of the Jesuits has been a grievous 
‘mistake. It shows his entire ignorance of the inner life of Catho- 
licism, and of the real position of the Society of Jesus in the Roman 
system. Never did statesman more unfortunately forget that the 
maxim, divide et impera, applies as emphatically to the conduct. of 
‘religious affairs as to those of ordinary secular life. In the Jesuits 
. Prince Bismarck believed that he detected the real vital strength of _ 
thé Ultramontane development of Catholicism. ‘Their names have 
been identified with the promulgation of the new Vatican decree of 
Papal infallibility. They are, notoriously, its prominent champions, 
and it has long been taught in their theological schools as the only 
true Catholic doctrine. Before their supposed influence, he has seen 
bishops and cardinals, one after another, yield up their personal 
independence of thought. “The energetic minority in the Council: 
have exchanged their iad professions for abject submission: to the 
' Jesuit- promoted dogma. Whoever else has yielded, they have 
triumphed, and triumphed, too, amidst the acclamations of nearly all ` 
the rest of Catholicism. 

Their own union, again, their discipline, their obedience -< to 
superiors, their readiness for every conflict, make them worthy foes 
of the steel of a politician, who, as he values force when employed by 
himself, as the last retort of power, can appreciate the efficiency of 
the moral force exerted: by a society so compact in its organization, 
and so resolute in its action. Everything has thus combined to 
induce him to believe, that in striking down the Jesuits he would 
be striking at the very heart of that Ultramontanism which 
threatens so formidable a resistance to his Imperialist aims. 
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But, in all this, Prince Bismarck has only proved how little he has 
really understood the actual character of the tie which binds the 
various- members, of. the Roman Church into one harmonious whole. 
He knows nothing of those conscientious convictions as to the truth 
of the Roman Creed which animates all sincere Catholics. . He 
does not believe in the religiousness of the Jesuits, or of the Roman 
hierarchy and priesthood, and of the various religious orders of 
Rome. He knows that there has been little love between the 
Jesuits as a body, and the priesthood and bishops as a body, and 
he mistakes this absence: of cordiality for a fundamental aversion, 


so profound as ‘to be incapable, of healing even under the pressure . 


of attacks from a common enemy. Disbelieving the claims of the 
Roman Church, he regards its system as something like a conscious 
imposture. The Jesuits, in his judgment, are nothing more than a 
highly organized corporation of ambitious men. It does not occur 
to him to suppose that any feeling of loyalty towards such a much 
abused society could lie dormant in the breasts of those bishops 
and priests over whom it has exercised a species of — 
despotism. 

Yet, through the mere force of those notions which Pri ince Bias ck 
cannot understand, the immediate result of the blow which he has 
struck at the Jesuits has been to kindle that loyalty into active life. 
Once more the sceptical world has seen a proof that religious sincerity 
is not confined. to any one theological creed, and that the self- 
devotion of real piety: is perfectly compatible with erroneous and 
superstitious opinions. Once more the Jesuits are respected as 
sufferers in the cause of Christian truth, and they are justified in 
repeating their ancient boast, that whenever Catholicism is attacked, 
they themselves are, made the first victims of its enemies. So far 
from Ultramontanism being enfeebled by the withdrawing of the 
life-blood from its heart, it is gaining fresh and cordial adherents 
in those very quarters where, until lately, it has been regarded with 
coldness and suspicion. 

The German Chazcellor is, in fact, now repeating in Germany the 
mistake which Lord Russell made, many years ago, in England. 
Protestant observers, who take all their ideas of the inner life of 
Rome from the newspapers, can form little conception of the results 
produced by the notorious Durham. letter upon the English Roman 
Catholic body. Its effect was to throw the control of English Roman 
Catholic affairs into the hands of the extreme Romanising clergy, 
under the guidance of Cardinal Wiseman, Until that time, this 
party was but slowly making head against the unconcealed, or 
partially concealed aversion, of the old English school of Catholics. 
I had not myself been a week a convert to Rome, when I found that 
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the feelings of personal aversion a partizanship between the 
votaries of the more national and the Italianising schools were as 
profound as they were bitter. “There were, in reality, three separate 
schools of English Catholics, There was the school of which the old- 
fashioned Douay priest was the representative, whose fundamental 
principles were conservative, so far as religious activity was concerned. 
There was the new Gothicising and Medievalising school, of whom 
Pugin was the champion, as he was really the teacher, and who found 
in Dr. Walsh, the Bishop of the Midland District, a representative 
as amiable as he was pious ‘and enthusiastic. Of this party, Lord 
Shrewsbury was a zealous member; and his dislike to Romanising 
practices may be estimated from the fact that for along period he . 
would not allow the Litany of Loretto to be used in his private. 
chapel. At the date I speak of, the divisions of partizanship were 
still further complicated by the dissensions between certain’ adherents 
of the Mediæval revival 'and the most resolute of the existing 
moderate school. No one who is familiar with the Roman Catholic 
publications of thirty years ago, can have forgotten the history of 
the conflict between Bishop Baines, of Bath, ad a small knot of 
clergy and laity, some-of them converts, whose names I will not 
mention, as one, át least, of the most energetic of the number is still . 
alive. Against these persons, who, as the bishop held, had been 
intruding ‘into his diocese and’ propagating debasing Italian supersti- 
tions, in company with a mischievous Medisvalism, he issued a 
, pastoral, strongly condemning their conduct and the tendencies of 
their teaching. Upon this, they appealed to Rome, and, of course, 
were listened to. With all their love for Gothic architecture, and 
vestments, and ceremonial, m matters of discipline and theology 
they were more Ultramontane- than such Anti-Medicvalists as Dr. 
Baines, and they were: sure of Roman support. The bishop was 
compelled . practically to- withdraw his pastoral, and to apologize to 
the very men whom he-had condemned. Shortly afterwards he 
died, liter ally broken down with anxieties and sorrows., The third 
school consisted chiefly of the foreign ecclesiastics who were then 
beginning to come to England in rapidly increasing numbers, under 
‘the patronage of Bishop Wiseman; and they an speedily re- 
inforced by the aid of the majority of the converts who soon began 
to join the Roman Communion in increasing numbers. The English 
_ Jesuits, I should not. omit to add, were, practically, adherents of the 
old quiet steady section of the English priesthood. They were 
opposed to every sort of obtrusive flaunting ‘of ‘those peculiarities of 
the Roman: system which are most offensive to Protestants. Their 
principles were, doubtless, traditionally Ultramontane, but it would 
be a serious mistake to imagine that they were unsusceptible to 
national influences. 
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Against this disunited body, the outburst of popular fury, aroused 
by Lord Russell's Durham Letter, blazed, and instantly fused its 
various elements into one united whole. The rich, and proud, and 
frigid aristocrats made common cause with the clergy whom they 
had usually treated with scanty deference. Cardinal Wiseman was 
accepted as the mouth-piece and best defender of the whole Catholic 
body. The Gallican party, and the Mediæval party, and the quiet- 
loving party, at once made common cause in defending the action 
of the Papacy, in its open disregard of the supremacy of the secular 
power; and the whole body of English Catholicism awoke and found 
itself, at least in its practical action, Ultramontane. ‘There was, in 
truth, no room for hesitation. Lord Russell furnished the very 
. opportunity for which the Ultramontanes were sighing. He put the 
Queen’s Government and all English Protestantism in the wrong; 
and all Roman Catholics felt, instinétively, that only in union was 
_ their strength, and that union could only be enforced upon the basis 
of an unquestioning subservience to the dictates of the Roman Court. 
Cardinal Wiseman was no longer the ambitious, clever, courtier-like, 
and -Italianised ecclesiastic, writing bombastic pastorals, and on ill 
terms with other prelates ; he became the recognized spiritual chief 
of a numerous body of Catholic Englishmen, who were assailed by a 
vulgar crowd of passionate Protestants, and who had been guilty of 
no apparent offence whatsoever. .From that day the dominant in- 
fluences among English Roman Catholics have been secured to the 
extreme party. No voice, save one, was, lifted up at Rome against 
the promulgation of the decree of Papal infallibility ; and, strange to 
say, that voice was the voice of a courageous bishop who had been 
brought up by the Jesuits. One other English bishop, indeed, issued a 
pastoral, in which he attributed to the new dogma the utmost possible 
meagreness of meaning. I do not mention his name, as he is still 
alive, closing a laborious, well-spent life in a peaceable and respected 
old age. Such men are now no longer promoted to the chief posts 
in the Roman Communion. Cardinal Cullen, in Ireland, and Arch- 
bishop Manning, in England, are the typical prelates of the day; and 
if anything is'still needed to confirm the despotic action of such per- 
sonages over the Catholic clergy and laity in general, it is supplied 
by such measures as those which England owes to Lord Russell, and 
- Germany to Prince Bismarck. ; 

Every wise man will, according to my judgment, do best by letting 
the Jesuits alone. The only possible way of lessening their influence 
upon the whole Catholic body is to leave them to the enjoyment of 
that unpopularity which is sure to accompany the Society of Jesus 
` as long as it exists. Under favourable circumstances, their influence 
miay be considerable. But it can hardly ever attain any very for- 
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_midable proportions, or tend to make the relationship between the. -~ 
English State and its Roman Catholic subjects more unsatisfactory 
than $ would be apart from Jesuit. teaching. For the extent of 
their power in modifying the actual faith and action of the Catholics 
of to-day is vastly exaggerated in the popular eye. They have the 
credit of having forced on the declaration of Papal Infallibility upon 
the Vatican Council, and the old stories ‘about “Jesuit intrigues ” 
have gained fresh currency, and no doubt have frightened not only 
the sensibilities of English Protestantism, but even the less feeble 
sensibilities of Prince Bismarck himself. But if the vast majority of 
the Roman episcopate .and the priesthood in general, together with 
nearly all the devout laity, had nót been already prepared for the 
‘promulgation of the dogma, all the energies of all the Jesuits in 
Christendom would havé been powerless to effect it., If. the Pope 
had not been already practically accepted, as infallible, he could not 
have ventured upon declaring himself so, His ignorance of the 
world outside the Roman Church, is great indeed; but he- was not ` 
so ignorant of the nature of the dominant opinion within the Church, 
as to think of declaring himself an absolute master, unless he had 
already found that the reality of the supremacy was actually in his 
grasp. 

In this particular case, the Jesuits have been simply the ready 
‘instruments of the Papal will. And it is to this real, readiness that 
they owed whatever influence they exerted upon the deliber ations 
and decisions of the Council. They possessed the immeasurable 
advantage of knowing their own mind in the matter. Papal infalli- 
bility and Papal autocracy is the foundation stone upon which Jesuitism 
itself is built. Ifthe Pope is not absolutely supreme ; if the episco- 
pate has any rights at all, which may limit the Papal action in the 
smallest degree ; Jesuitism becomes impossible. “The object of the 
Jesuits is to go‘their own way, uncontrolled by any episcopal — 
authority whatsoever. The Jesuit, in his heart, believes that ‘the 
foundation of the Society is as truly the result of a divine inspiration 
as the episcopate itself, He holds that the Society was established 
in the midst.of.the Catholic Church by divine grace, acting through ~ 
the agency of Ignatius Loyola; and if bishops are so mistaken as to ` 
consider their notions on Church discipline to bé deserving of cordial 
deference from Jesuit priests, so much the worse for the bishops. 
. The Pope is above all bishops.. The episcopate derives its divine 
authority from God, but, at the same time, through the Pope only. 
This is the “ root-idea ” of true modern Ultramontanism ; and being 
once accepted, the rights of the Jesuits are clearly on a level with 
those of thé episcopate; the only difference being that the special 
functions of the episcopate and-of the Society are not identical. 
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Hence, again, the extreme disinclination of the Jesuits to allow any 


member of the Society to be made a bishop. I do not know whether 


there is now a single Roman Catholic prelate who was originally a 


‘Jesuit: At any rate, Jesuit bishops have always been very rare. And 
the reason is clear. The interests‘of bishops and of Jesuits are per- 
petually in antagonism. The Jesuits wish to teach, to preach, and to 
hear confessions, entirely as directed by their own superiors, with as 
little regard as possible to the diocesan regulations of bishops or to 
the claims of the local clergy. And this anti-episcopal instinct is the 
natural instinct and the natural result of their own peculiar theory 
of discipline. They alone, of all the religious orders, thoroughly 
carry out (though even they themselves are unable to be always self- 
consistent) the Roman view as to the merits of an absolute renun- 
ciation of the individual will. In every order tbis renunciation is a 
portion of the triple VOW ; “obedience” being always united with 
“chastity” and “ poverty.” But the Jesuits alone attempt that utter 
annihilation of individualism which is the logical consequence of the 
vow of obedience, Self-annihilation as ‘to all personal freedam of 
action is the glory of the true Jesuit, and, in his eyes exhibits the 
most perfect realization of the Christian character. 

At the same time, the object of this self-annihilation is not simply 
the attainment of special perfection in the individual Jesuit himself. 
It is cultivated with the distinct aim of placing in the hands of the 
General a body of spiritual soldiery, ready for any work of the sacer- 
dotal or missionary kind, and prepared to obey with all the prompti- 
tude of unquestioning military submission. Those relaxations of the 
rule of obedience which are common in other orders, are therefore 
out of the question with the Jesuits, if they are to carry out the 
avowed object of their existence. If they are to be effective mis- 
sionaries, and: preachers, and confessors, they must obey without a 
thought of their own personal preferences ; and if they are to obey, 
they must cultivate self-repression as the one grand distinguishing 
virtue of a perfect Jesuit. That such a society should ever enter into 
cordial relationships with the Catholic hierarchy is clearly out of the 
question. Bishops are far more likely to interfere with the freedom 
of action which the Society desires, than to fall in with its assertion 
of independence. The less, therefore, the Jesuits have to do with 
bishops, and with other orders, and with the secular clergy, the better 
for themselves. They prefer to stand alone, and to refer to the Pope 
alone as. supreme. 

Accordingly, whatever may be the occasional friendliness betiveen 
bishops and the Jesuits, and however ready bishops and priests may be 
at times to make use of their services, on the whole the Society stands 
aloof fromthe general interests of the rest of the Roman Church, and 
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constitutes perhaps the most striking illustration of the operation of an 
imperium in imperio which modern civilization has endured. Nor 
can we wonder at thelr unpopularity in the Roman Church, except 
“with those portions of the laity who accept them as teachers and 
spiritual guides, Exclusiveness is one of the fmost disagreeable of 
infirmities, and the Jesuit exclusiveness is no exception to the general 
‘rule. Their esprit de corps is intense. They live a life of their own, 
paying little court to the dignitaries of the Roman Church, satisfied 
that they themselves are the salt of the earth, that the General of 
the Society is the greatest’ man in existence, and that to obey him im 
_ the true spirit of Jesuit submission is a masterpiece of piety and intel- 
higence. It is in this spirit that they cherish the tradition that their 
founder made it his special prayer that they might be always perse- . 

cuted, in order that they might be kept humble in the midst of the 
successes which he anticipated for them. The prayer was in itself 
singularly suggestive of that boundless self-reliance and confidence in 
the prosperity of bis own work, which animated Loyola himself. 

And it is quite in accordance with his spirit that the Jesuits still 
flatter themselves that every fresh manifestation of unpopularity or 
hostility of which they are the object, is the token of-the manifest 
favour of God, and of the sanctity and ericaiods interpretation of 
their founder-saint. 

From all this it will be gathered that I have no sympathy with the 
common theory, which regards the Jesuits as a body of unscrupulous: 
intriguers, banded together for the attainment of unholy ends by any 
means, fair or foul, which they might think most conducive to their 
purposes. ' I differ from them, of course, absolutely as to the truth 
of the Roman interpretation of Christianity ; and I think that their 
theory of obedience is founded upon a thorough misconception of 
human nature. But I regard them as perfectly honest and con- 
scientious men, and I heartily honour that self-sacrificing devotion to 
the idea of duty which is one of their animating principles. There 
is something noble and Christian in the idea of a man’s being ready 
. to teach in a school in England, or to assume the functions of a | 
learned professor of theology, or to hasten to the wilds of Africa, at 
a moment’s notice. But I bold that this theoretical readiness can 
only be made a living reality at a cost which is fatal to the healthy . 
development of the complete Christian character in accordance with 
the ineradical laws of nature. The Jesuit type of mind is essentially . 
maimed and imperfect.’ It is developed on a principle which runs 
counter to the fundamental law upon which God has designed that 
our nature should attain perfection. The recognition of individuality 
as the condition of all healthy growth is as essential as the recogni- 
_ tion’ of any single natural faculty of man, as man. God has made 
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no two men alike, in the combination of the various elements of 
humanity ; and any system which attempts to cultivate the annihila- 
tion of the personal will and the peculiarities of the individual 
nature, can only succeed in effecting a forced and artificial growth, 
and in reducing‘all alike to one uniform mediocrity. 

Hence it is that the Jesuits are rarely men of much ability or force 
of personal character. Men of strongly marked temperament cannot 
submit to that crushing out of their personality which is the very 
essence of the training of the Jesuit noviciate. Unlesspthey are 
allowed a full and free development, of the nature with. which"God has 
endowed them, they must perish. Never was popular belief more 
erroneous than that which attributes a marvellous intellectual power 
and penetrating sagacity to the Jesuits as a class. Their force lies in, 
their organization, and in their thoroughly knowing their own mind, 
and in pursuing the objects of the Society with unfaltering steadiness. 
But as for attributing to them a full measure of Satanic genius, it is 
jast as absurd as to impute to them a Satanic duplicity. If we wish 
to draw. up a list of thé ablest men m the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Seciety of Jesus is one of the last places in which we ought to 
. search for them. The practical.efficiency of the Jesuits is dependent 
upon their corporate action. When acting singly, few men would be 
so powerless to influence human life and action. 

Hence, too, that restrained and self-conscious manner which is cha- 
racteristic of the Jesuit. It is a rare thing to meet with a Jesuit who 
does not convey the i impr ession that he is per petually putting a restraint 
upon himself, and is afraid of giving free utterance to his thoughts 
on any matter beyond trivial small-talk. Jesuits being, after all, men, 
it is of course quite possible so to excite them as to force them out 
of this condition of self-control. But on all ordinary occasions they 
are not only extremely reserved, but their reserve is evidently the 
effect of voluntary self-repression, and of a fear lest they shall say 
anything not exactly befitting the true Jesuit ideal. How,indeed, could 
it be otherwise, considering that by the rules of the Society every 
Jesuit is bound to keep a watch over every one of his brethren, and 
to bring before the notice of his superior any infraction of the theory 
of the Society which he may notice? The constitution of the Society 
is an elaborate piece of organization for the purpose of controlling 
the freedom of all its members, from the General himself downwards ; 
and this system of universal mutual supervision is one of its most 
ingenious and efficacious devices. Many Jesuits are‘agreeable and 
cultivated men, but it is very seldom that they exhibit that sponta- 
neity in conversation which is the charm of the intercourse of other 
men with one another, 

I need scarcely add that I look upon the popular belief in the 
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existence of some secret and scandalous,Jesuit oath, as a pure fiction. 
There is, indeed, something absurd and self-destructive in the notion 
of a person’s binding his conscience by a solemn appeal to God, to 
obey a certain other person, even when his commands are contrary to 
the will of God., Yet this is the vulgar Protestant idea of a Jesuit 
oath. A man who could i imagine that he was conscientiously bound 
to disobey the laws of God, must have ceased to be sane before such — 
a, conception could enter his mind. I am not, of course, implying 
that in all respects I believe the recognized casuistry of the Jesuits 
to be not more objectionable than that of the non-Jesuit theologians 
of the Roman Church. But there is no secresy as to the books “they 
adopt and teach; and if the average Protestant theories of-moral 
conduct were brought to the test, and compared scientifically with the 
moral theology of the Jesuits, the differences would be far less than 
is commonly supposed. Each religious body has its own special views 
on laxity and strictness ; the difference between Jesuit and- Protes- 
tant casuistry consisting In the far greater ingenuity and complexity 
of the reasonings with which the J esuit moral theologian discusses — 
each detail in all its bearings. 

What is to be the future “destiny of this SEESE Society it is 
quite impossible to foresee. Any revival of their vast social and poli- 
tical power, before their suppression by Ganganelli in the last century, , 
would. seem. quite incompatible with the internal constitution of 
modern States. Their own monarchical. constitution must always 
prevent any cordial sympathy between Jesuitism and the democratic 
elements which are obtaining moře and more power in the civilized 
world. At the same time, the prostration of the Roman Catholic 
episcopate before the Papal autocracy, now at last consummated, 
may perhaps open a somewhat wider field for Jesuit activity., Never- 


‘theless, their fundamental theory as‘ to the virtue of self-annihilation 


is so suicidal in its tendencies, that its enfeebling influences must, 
from time to time paralyse all their efforts, and reduce them to the 
level of that intellectual mediocrity from which they are vainly 
striving to emerge. 


J . M. CAPES. 





BJORNSTERNE BJORNSON. 


‘ s - 


HILE German literature darkens under the malignant star of 

Deutschthum, while French Art sickening of its long disease crawls 
like a Leper through the light and wholesome world, while all over 
the European continent one wan influence or another asserts its ` 
despair-engendering sway. over books and men, whither shall a 
bewildered student fly for one deep breath of pure air and wholesome 
ozone? Goethe and Heine have sung their best—and worst. Alfred . 
de Musset is dead, and Victor Hugo is turned politician, Grillparzer 
is still a mystery, thanks partly to the darkening medium of Carlyle’s 
hostile criticism. From the ashes ‘of Teutonic transc&ndentalism 
rises Wagner like a phoenix,—a bird too uncommon for ordinary com- - 
prehension, but to all intents and purposes an anomaly at best. One 
tires of anomalies, one sickens of politics, one shudders at the 
petticoat literature first created at Weimar; and looking east and 
west, ranging with a true invalid’s hunger the literary horizon, one 
searches for something more natural, for some form of indigenous 
and unadorned loveliness, wherewith “to fleet the time pleasantly, 
as they did in the golden world.” That something may be found, 
without travelling very far. Turn northward, in the footsteps of 
Teufelsdrochk, traversing the great valleys of Scandinavia, and not 
halting until, like the philosopher, you look upon “that slowly 
heaving Polar Ocean, over which in the utmost north the great Sun 
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hangs low.” Quietand peaceful lies Norway yet, as in the world’s 
morning., The flocks of summer tourists alight upon her shores, and 
scatter “themselves to their numberless stations, without disturbing 
the peaceful serenity of her social life. ‘Towns are few and far be- 
tween ; railways scarcely exist. The government is a virtual demo- 
cracy, such as would gladden the heart of Gambetta, the Swedish 
monarch’s rule over Norway being merely titular. There are no 
hereditary nobles. There is no “gag” on the press. Science and 
poetry alike flourish on this free soil. The science is grand as Nature 
herself, cosmic as well as microscopic. The poetry is fresh, light, 
and pellucid, worthy of the race, and altogether free TOR Parisian 
taint. 

‘It is quite beyond my present purpose to dinni a sketch of 
modern Scandinavian poetry, interesting and useful as such a sketch 
would be. My object is much simpler,—to treat of a single work by 
one of the most eminent of living Norwegian authors. A number 
of years ago, when I first began to interest myself in Scandinavian 
literature, "I had the pleasure of,introducing to public notice the 
works of a poet whose name has since then become tolerably familiar 
in this country as a writer of charming pastoral tales. The lovely 


idyls of “ Arne” and “ Ovind” have of late years been rendéred by - 


more than one hand into English; and who that has read them, can 
forget the wild little songs with which they are broken here and 
there—songs such as “Ingerid Sletten of Willow Pool,” light as the 
gleam of sunrise on the mountains, and pure as the morning dew ? 


But Björnson is something more than even the finest pastoral 


„A 


taleteller of this generation. -He is a dramatist of. extraordinary 
power. He.does not possess the power of imaginative fancy shown by 
Wergeland (in such pieces as Jan van Huysums Blomsterstykke), 
nor Welhaven’s refinement of phrase, nor the wild melodious 
abandon of his greatest rival, the author of Peer Gynt ; but to my 
thinking at last, he stands as a poet in a far higher rank than any 


_ of these writers, Many of his countrymen, however, prefer Ibsen. 


Of the dramatic works from Bjérnson’s pen with which I am 
familiar—Mellem Slagene, Halte Hulde, Kong Sverre, and Marie 
Stuart in Skotland—one is of such extreme superiority that I pro- 
pose to, confine my attention, during the present article, to it alone, 


It has seémed to me that to give as briefly and as vividly as I can a - 


sketch of the subject, with here and there a glimpse of the characters 
and the dialogue, will better tham any amount of mere criticism 
enable the uninformed reader to gain a proper conception of 
Bjérnson’s dramatic quality. A complete translation would doubt- 
less be best, but that being neither expedient nor profitable to the 


translator, must’ be resigned to some more favoured mortal, who can 


ca 
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afford to work for little remuneration or none at all. The play in ° 


question is entitled “Sigurd Slembe ;” it was published at Copen- 
hagen in 1863 ;* and it is, besides “being the masterpiece of its 


wuthor, a drama of which any living European author might be justly _ 


proud. 

“Sigurd Slembe,” or “Sigurd the Bastard,” lived: in Norway 
{nccording to the dramatist) in the stormy days of the -twelfth 
century, when the kingdom was troubled with numberless petty 
dissensions, when every chieftain fought for his own hand, and 
every youth of spirit had the chance of ending his days as a petty 
king. The first part of the play—entitled “ Sigi urd’s First Flight ”— 
opens in Stavanger Church, and as the scene “begins, Sigurd enters, 
casts down his cap, and kneels'at the altar; before the image of 
St. Olaf. “Now shalt thou hearken, O holy Olaf!” he exclaims 
triumphantly. “I have this day overthrown Bejntejn ! Bejntejn 
was the strongest man in the country ; and now—’tis I!” Then, 
after enumerating the advantages of such a championship, he adds, 
with delightful naiveté :— 


ay 


“ And for all this, I have myself to thank! 
Thou, Olaf, hast not helped me in the least. 
I bade thee tell me who my father was, 
But thou wert silent,” 


Therein lies the bitter wound of Sigurd’s life. He is of mysterious 
birth, and the people style him base-born. When he would contest 
with young men of his age at leaping or wrestling, they call him 
opprobrious names, and bid him depart. He is shame-stricken at. every 
step. And for all this, he thinks, Saint Olaf is to blame. All have 
kinsmen, save only he ; yet he is the equal of any man. Only give 
him lineage and—ships, and he will force himself a kingdom some- 
, where or other, as the Knight Baldwin and many other similar 
adventurers had done before him! We have here, at the very be- 
ginning of the play, a perfect glimpse of the fierce, proud, untried 
temper, the simple manliness, and the wonderful physical strength 
of Sigurd. As the play advances, the leading figure grows imper- 
ceptibly upon our attention, until it seems to assume colossal propor- 
tions and to exercise an almost supernatural fascination. 

Thora, the mother of Sigurd, enters the church, accompanied by a 
chieftain, Koll Sœbjörnson. These two chide him for facing the best 
champion in the land, aver that his pre-eminence will be attended 
with danger, and that, moreover, all he gets for his pains is, not the 
usual song of praise, but a nickname. “Then name my father,” he 
cries, “ and the song will come ! 


* Sigurd Slembe, Ag Bjérnsterne Björnson, (Kjébenhavn, 1863.) 
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THORA. 
Thy sire is Adelbrekt ! 
SIGURD. 
I believe it not. 
He said in anger, that I was anothers. 
. THORA. 
In anger, yes ! 
. SIGURD. 
*Tis tien, men speak the truth! ... 
It matters not, since *tis not imfamy | 
- THORA. 
But it is infamy. 
SIGURD, 
` l I am no Thrall ; 
That I can feel ; and thou art Saxé’s daughter. 
THORA. 
Ah, there is other shamg than slavish birth ! 


with many tears and protestations, the terrible secret, 


. 


Sigurd receives the intelligence with little or no surprise ; albeit, as- 
he expresses it, it “opens the whole world to him. 


~ 


i / 
My father from his threshold drave me forth 
With thee, who just wert born. My sister stood 
At the high casement, casting clothes to us, 
With shrieks and curses—and she died of sorrow. 
So now, thou know’st it; thou art basely born 
In blood-shame ! 
Thy father, Sigurd, was my sister’s husband ! 
Was Norway’s king,—he was King Magnus Barefoot ! 

Kou (rising). 


f 


King Magnus ! . 
THORA. 
‘Yea! 
SIGURD. 
(before Saint Olafs Image—with emphasis) 
Then are we two alien ! 


Thora pleads and pleads for concealment, 
Sigurd still insists on knowing her secret, and at last, with fiery 
determination, threatens to quit home for the sea, and to bury’ his 
This threat rends the mother’s heart, and she confesses, 


+ 


” À moment 


afterwards he is striding away, when Thora calls him back. 


Whither goest thou ?, - 
SIGURD. 
i To the King, my brother ! 
For he shall straightway give me half the realm. 
po oF THORA, 
O what a thought! Í s 
Kou. '’' * 


Art thou in thy right reason? 
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SIGURD. ; 
The King is basely born. His brother also, ‘ 
With whom he shared the realm, was basely born. 
And many Kings ; for mark, St. Olaf’s law 
Makes no distinctions. Z too have the right 
_To be a King. 
KOLL. : 
O softly, softly, friend ! 
, SIGURD. 
Our patrimony shall be shared between us. 
KOLL. 
He who is powerful shares not willingly ! 
SIGURD. 
. With Ejntejn shared he, and with Olaf also. 
° KOLL. 
But he is aged now, and hath a son ! 


The scene, a very long one, proceeds with stormy power, Sigurd still 
insisting on seeing the King and in urging his birthright by fair 
means or by force; but at last, the protestations of Koll and his 
mother deter him from plunging the country into civil war. \“ My 


son,’ exclaims Thora, “remain here in peace;” but Sigurd cries 
wildly, “Never! never!” 


What, shall I begging stand at mine own board ! 
What, shall I waiting stand in mine own court! 
Shall I the stirrup for my brother hold, 

And stand aside, while he rides proudly forth 

T the hunt, and for dismissal his swift steed 
Besprinkles me with mire? .... O cursed thoughts! 
Still whirling, like the dust-cloud round his helm 
They choke, they smother me,—I see them rise! . ., 

O mother, mother, wherefore did’st thou speak ? 


He hides his face and casts himself on the floor. . At: that moment 
the voices of Pilgrims are heard, singing within the church :— 


‘ 


The earth is beauteous, 
Beauteous is God’s heaven, 
Beauteous the Soul as it fares along; 
Thorough the blesséd 
Earthly kingdoms, ` 
Go we to Paradise with song." 


The song comes to Sigurd like a voice from Heaven. Ever impulsive 
and ready to act on the inspiration of the moment, he springs 
up, crying, “To Jerusalem!” He too, taking the path whereby 
Tancred, Baldwin, and Robert, came to glory, will go crusading -to 


* The original song is by Ingemann, and is rhymed or unrhymed as in the trans- 
lation. It is impossible to reproduce in English its peculiar lyric charm. 
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Palestine. Very striking here is Sigurd’s mood; as an illustration of 
the purely business-like spirit which sent so, many forth on pilgrim- 
age. The Cross is a shelter for his indomitable pride, that is all; 
he has no delicate religious feeling. 


Hark, the Mass washes o’er the church’s walls, 
The Bishop at the altar lifts the Host, 
The Priests hold forth the consecrated: Cross ! 


Sigurd rushes forth to join them, leaving Thora in piteous lamenta- 
tion,——for her child, she dreams,-is lost to her for ever. A short scene 
ensues ; and then we again catch sight of Sigurd, standing on a height 
near the sea, while the Pilgrim-ships lie in a bight below, ready to 
hoist sail. The man’s heart is full of wild exultation. He has the 
command of 'a ship, he is about to sail away, and now for the first 
time he lives indeed. Sadly the mother enters. He runs to her, 
garrulously expressing his delight. l 
Look at the dawn which shines around us—see! 
' With colours clear it paints my leave-taking, 
And giveth promise of a glorious day. 
What fragrance sheddeth here the morning weather, 
> How fresh the lift* is and how high the heaven, 
And never do I mind me of a day 
When I could see so far out on the Deep l 
The breeze which blows thro’ all and strikes my cheek 
So softly, saith it not into mine ear, ` 
From air, from sea, from dawn, from the sweet weather : « 
Luck to thy journey, Sigurd Magnusson! + 
It is clear enough that no mere domestic section could fetter a soul ` 
like this. Sigurd has a. boy's heart, is ‘full of headstrong and sanguine 
spirit. He kisses her and departs, leaving her seated on the rock, 
wéeping. Here the curtain falls on Sigurd’s First Flight. 

There is a lapse of five years. The curtain rises on another scene: 
Katanoes (or Caithness) in Scotland. A change takes place in the 
form of the dialogue. The opening act is written in blank verse, not 
much ‘more polished than that of my translation ; but all the follow- 
ing scenes are in prose--that strong, simple, Prose, full of short, 
natural sentences, which Bjornson wields with such effect in his 
tales, and which, here as elsewhere, ismuch more effective than Verse 
of any kind. 

Two women are seated in a lofty hall, sewing, and hearkening to 
the roar of a storm. One is Helga; mother to Harold, Earl of Caith- 


* Lufi in the original ; whence indeed the exquisite: word so common in our own 
ballads, b 
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ness, “also (as the list of characters explains) Earl of a portion of 
the Orkneys, but driven out from the. latter possessions by his Co- 
regent and brother.” The other is Frakark, aunt of Harald and 
sister of Helga; an evil woman, as. will be seen in the sequel. 
Frakark is at work on a red Shirt, or Jerkin, embroidered with gold 
and gems. “To-day,” says Helga, in the pause of the wind; “ to- 
day, Svenn Viking comes from Orkney.” “What tidings?” asks 
Frakark, “dost thou think he will brmg?” “No good,” answers 
Helga. The scene continues :— 


HELGA. It is this day nigh three years, since we were forth-driven. . . . We 
have no one to help us! : 
FRAKARK. Daily the Vikings are coming home from their summer-truisé. With 
so many brave men something could be carried out. 
HELGA. But they have no leader ! 
FRAKARK. A wordin thine ear: during the last few days I have bethought me 
~ of one. (The sisters look at cach other.) What cravest thou in a leader? ` 
HELGA. High birth. 
FRAKARK. That, I think, he hath, 
Herea. He must be a stranger. 
FRAKARK. Wherefore ? 
HELGA. .A leader with full power might be dangerous: he must therefore stand 
free, without kinsmen, without: friends. 
FRAKARK. So stands he, and so did I think. 
HELGA. Hast thou moreover the means whereby we can win him to us ? = 
FRAKARK. There is only one bond which holds fast—-gain ! 
HELGA. He could gain more by treachery ; ; for Earl Paul hath more treasure than 
Harald. 
Frakarx. Knowest thou any other means ? j 
HELGA. That do J.—But knowest thou the Man ? 
FRAKARK. What.thinkest thou.of the Man who came here Darei days ago? 
HELGA. From Scotland ? 
FRAKARK. Yes. 
HELGA. Good. l 
FRAKARK. Him mean I! 
HELGA. I have thought the same since the first day I saw him ; but I would not 
‘be the first to say so. (itises.) 
FRAKARK (also rising). What sign did’st thou take, Helga ? 
HELGA. I have never before been so afraid of any Man ! ; 


y 


We know by instinct that they are speaking of Sigurd. After pro- 
ceeding to describe bis proud bearing and solitary ways, they deter- 
mine that he is a man of high birth, worth winning, and Frakark pro- 
poses, to sound him forthwith. Here Helga interferes with an objection 
—that they must first consult her son the Earl. At this moment 
an old retainer enters with startling intelligence: “Your niece 
Audhild is still abroad. . . . She went out yesterday ; a , day has now 
passed. Despite the storm hath she not come home; her maidens 
dared.say nought, but waited; old Kaare has since gone forth with 
many men, but she is not found.” , In the midst of the piteous ex- 
E 2 
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clamatioéns to which the news gives rise, Audhild herself appears. 
Her entrance is characteristic. She walks in silently, and to all the 
questions of her mother and aunt, answers in monosyllables. “ Where 
hast thou been?” “Out.” “Where didst thou sleep last night ?” 
“J did not sleep.” They warn her eagerly against the danger of so 
exposing herself to the attacks of the wild Vikings who'overrun the 
country. But she smiles, and holds up a little knife with a picture 
of the Holy Virgin on the blade. “She can win the stranger,” cries 
Helga to Frakark, and the two women proceed forthwith to sound 
the girl’s feelings. We are not long left in doubt that Audhild has 
already admired the stranger from a distance. 

After a short scene between Helga and Frakark; in which we ` 
have still darker glimpses of the character of the latter, Earl Harald ` 
enters, accompanied by a boy, Svenn Aslejvsson, who is his invariable 
. companion. The character of Harald is singularly original, though 
in one or two of its touches it reminds us of Hamlet. A big, simple- 
hearted, peace-loving man, sick of the machinations for ever weaving 
around him, preferring the light prattle of Svenn and the barking of 
his hounds to the company of men; such is Harald the Earl. He 
appears characteristically ; sending first Svenn to peep and ascer- 
tain if the two women are gone, and then entering with one loathing 
look at the retreating figure of Frakark. He compares his aunt to a 
captive wolf, and Svenn vows the resemblance would be perfect, if 
the wolf “had a head-dress on.” From childhood upwards, he has 
ever found the counsels of that woman to be fraught with evil, They 
have corrupted the heart of his mother, alienated him from his brother, 
plunged his pedple again and again into wretched intestine broils. 
He would kill her, if he could, he thinks; and he listens darkly while 
Svenn details the various means of Killing and torturing “the wolf”. 
they have. captured, for the beast is to ‘him an image of the evil 
woman. The scene proceeds :— 


+ 


ARER What is that? Is it the smi ?- 

SVENN. No, itis shouting. (Climbs up to the window, ) It is Svenn Viking with all 
his men! Now he is come! 

HARALD. That’s it! The stranger has-his place at bed and board—there will be 
blows at the court, Svenn. 

SVENN. Who'll win, think you ? - 

HARALD. Svenn Viking will win. I cannot bear the stranger ;—and thou ? 

SVENN. I hate all here. 

HARALD. Well, let them both be slain, and we shall be quit of both. . . . Lovest 
thou, Svenn Viking? e © 

SVENN. Nay, nay! a 

| HARALD. Nor I either’. . . O Svenn, if I dared! 

SvENN. What would’st thou do ? , š . 

HARALD, Never mind. But one thing methinks I shall dare to do, if this 
lasts long. ; 
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. SVENN. What is that ? 
HARALD. Die! 
SVENN. But,—dear Jarl ! 
HARALD (seated). Tell me of Sigurd Jorsalfarer ! 
SVENN. For ever harping on him / 
HARALD. He is a great leader, Svenn. 
SVENN. He was ; but now he is mad. 
HARALD, By what means, thinkest thou, grew he mad ? 
Svenn. There came a Fish to him in the bathing tub. 
HARALD. Hm, hm !—Knowest thou, what Fish it was ? 


- ~ 


SVENN. Fish ? j 

HARALD. ’Tis an evil thought, through which one cannot sleep. 

SVENN. Think no more of that, Jarl. Let us do something else, let us sing. 
HARALD, Yes, little Svenn, let us sing. 


SVENN. Of the king without land and queen, &e. . . . . Jarl, there comes*thy 
, mother ! l 


HARALD, So!—I shall find peace no longer! 


Helga enters, and is received by her son much in the mood of 
Harnlet the Dane. She shows him a fair cap she has been em- 
broidering for him, and while taking it, he „remarks that it would 
look well ona dead head. Their interview is very long and very sad. 
Harald finally demands to know why his mother has sought ,bim, 
for he has come to associate her presence with some secret influence 
of his aunt. “He asks only one little thing—to be left in peace !.” 
She informs him that Svenn Viking has arrived with a message from 
his brother the Earl, and that he must hear and answer it. He is 
first angry. “J sent no message to my brother; I have done 
‘nothing, I will hear nothing.” But he yields as usual, and forthwith 
Svenn Viking appears, accompanied by Frakark. “Too many wolves 
to one. hound!” mutters the Jarl, seated ; while the boy Svenn 
nestles on a footstool at his feet. l 

Svenn Viking delivers his message with little ceremony. It pro- 
poses a meeting between the two brothers, for the adjustment of all 
quarrels ; and it adds one strong condition,—that Harald must come 
to the meeting alone, without his mother or his aunt. Frakark 
storms and Helga pleads, to Harald’s pain and astonishment. “ Was 
Thorkel Fostre at hand,” asks Frakark, sneeringly, “when Paul 
gave this answer?” “From Thorkel it came,” replies Svenn, adding, 
“he said that Frakark and Helga had for twenty years kept the 
Orkneys in broil; that through them the Earl’s father had striven 
after the single dominion, and slain Magnus, Thorkel Fostre’s kins- 
man; that they, and only they, now kept the brothers asunder, for 
their only thought was to place the whole sway in the hands of the 
one.” Frakark’s comment is ominous—“So long as Thorkel Fostre 
lives, there will be no peace.” | 

Svenn Viking having delivered his message, now touches: on his 
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own private concerns, and protests that, during his absenée as ambas- 
sador, the head place at court, usually occupied by him, has been 
given to a stranger; and he strides forth, to adjust the matter in 
the way best known to men in that stormy period. His meeting with 
- Sigurd takes place without, but is witnessed from the stage. .“ The 
stranger springs in on him like a cat, throws himself down with him, 
himself under, and with legs and hands against his breast, whips him 
. over his head, many yards away,—then springs up himself, draws his 
sword, and holds it at his throat.” The enthusiasm is great. “ Aud- 
` hild,” says Frakark, to her niece, “ go forth and call him in;” adding 
to Helga, “This man was born for a leader; now shall Earl Paul 
get his answer.” ' Meantime, some striking bye-play is going on 
‘between Earl Harald and the boy. “Svenn, fetch the chess-board. 
Let us play the game where the kings stand still, and the women 
take the lead.” ' o l , 

Sigurd enters. Frakark and Helga question him of his birth and 
antecedents, and offer him the leadership. He is reticent, but his 
very reticence strengthens the impression. This scene is in the 
highest degree dramatic; the “asides” of Harald and Svenn, as 
they play at chess, forming a strange comment on the main dialogue. 
“Now am I sold, little Svenn !” -The Earl rises to go, when they are 
about to call in the people. “Say I am sick ; thou wilt not be so far 
from the truth!” and accompanied by his little companion, he 
gloomily retires. It is to be remarked that Helga, throughout is 


anxious not to ignore the wishes of her son, but is constantly over- 


ruled by the headstrong spirit of Frakark. Before the scene ends, 


Sigurd shows a letter from David King of Scotland, recommending | 


him to the leadership. “ Why hast thou not given us this before?” 
asks Frakark; and Sigurd’s reply is characteristic. “I wished first 
to know all here—that was not done in a day?” | 

The first Act of “Sigurd’s Second Flight” ends with a striking 
tableau. Frakark, in a brief speech, recommends Sigurd to the rude 


mob of warriors, and they receive him enthusiastically,—even the 


discomfited Svenn Viking casting in his vote with the rest. “Many 
here,” cries an old warrior, “have in former days followed the noble 
chief Magnus Barefoot. Him thou resemblest, as one drop of water 
resembles another, and therefore do we' long to follow thee.” An- 
other old man exclaims—“ Aye! he resembles him who bore the 
wolf on his red jerkin ; ” and the men assembled add in chorus, “he 
is a son of Magnus!” 

The second act opens in Orkney, and finds Sigurd Slembe and 
Svenn Viking on excellent terms together. Thorkel Fostre has been 


murdered by the instrumentality of Frakark, and the great heart of — 


Sigurd sickens at such treachery, “TI will straightway depart!” cries 


- 
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the Norseman. “Remain, rather, and take thy land,” returns 
Svenn ; adding, that the Orkneys properly belong to Norway, and 
are the fitting home of Magnus Barefoot’s son. Sigurd indignantly 
refuses, We have speedily : a fine scene between Sigurd and Audhild 
The leader has a slight flesh-wound, and the maiden binds and 
‘ dresses it. Sigurd apprises her of the murder of Thorkel, and ex- 
presses his intention of deserting a cause stained by so foul a crime. 
Audhild pleads for her kindred, for Helga and for Harald, who 1s 
very sick, Sigurd hesitates, and strides forth to commune with his 
men. Next, in a wild dialogue, Frakark avows to Helga her respon- 
` sibility for Thorkel’s assassination ; but is interrupted by Audhild, 
who enters wildly, crying—“ Helga, Helga, take Harald and fly—the 
men will not long ‘serve thee—some-will to Earl Paul, others will 
follow Sigurd... . When Sigurd entered, they received him as a 
king. . . . the monks shrieked of fratricide and Hell,—and many 
cried, Svenn Viking loudest of all, that Sigurd must take the helm !” 
“My son; my son,” shrieks Helga affrighted. Immediately there- 
upon, Sigurd’s voice is heard without. “Ye who watch by the fjörd, 
mark each sail that comes; ye who stand by the door, let none 
. through, out.or in, without my bidding.” He enters fiercely, facing 
the women. Sigurd insists on an immediate treaty of peace being con- 
cluded with Earl Paul, whose ships are at hand. ,“Hast thou the 
heart to forget him who sitteth sick in his chamber ?” asks the 
mother; but Sigurd retorts briefly, “ Ye have done evil enough!” 
He goes to the table to write out the treaty, but suddenly remem- 
bering his wounded hand, cries to Audhild, “You must help 
me!” “I?” exclaims the maiden; “I have only been used to write 
for myself.” “Her hand-writing is not good enough to be used,” 
says Frakark; but Sigurd, aware of Frakark’s own deficiency im: 
‘that respect, retorts—*“ Of that one is no fit judge, who is herself 
unable to read!” He orders the elder women to withdraw, and is 
left alone with Audhild. Audhild sits down to write. 


SIGURD. “In the holy Trinity’s name we make the following pact, which we desire 
to have ratified by the Norse King.” - 

AUDHILD. The Norse King ?. 

SIGURD. The feudal pact must be sworn again ; therein lies the only bale 

[Audhild writes. 

SIGURD (aside). But do not these two brethren love each other? I must prove, 
what the women have ne'er proved ; and they Bave hardly proved that / 

AUDHILD. “The Norse King ?” 

SIGURD. “ We will rule the Isles together, and dwell together in our freehold—with 
one power.” 

AUDHILD (half-rising): Together, and with one power ? 

SIGURD. Apart, they have ever been unlucky. (AndZhild looks at him, writes; he 
continues aside). But they who only prompt evil, must begone,—yea she must 
begone. l 
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AUDHILD. “ With one power.” 
SIGURD. “ All, who had share in Thorkel Fostre’s death, are banished the tales for 
ever,” 

AUDHILD. And Frakark 1 ? 

SIGURD. Aye; ; ‘tis she I mean (Audhild writes). But the mother may remain. 
She must be wiser now. (Pause.) 

AUDHILD. —“ for ever.” No, no, you must not see ! 

SIGURD, Indeed,- I must see ! 

AUDHILD. But remember, I have hitherto only written for myself. 

SIGURD, Clear and free. Add now: “Sigurd of Norway, surnamed the Bastard, 
is banished the Isles for ever.” oe 

AUDHILD, Jesus! But wherefore ? 

SIGURD. Both Earis wish it. Without this condition they have no faith in 
the pact. 


” 


Sigurd is struggling between two feelings—love and duty. Aware 
that the supreme power is his if he likes to take it, he has neverthe- 
less determined to depart—as before, with the piles to Jerusalem. 
After Audhild has written so far, he falls into a brown study, listening 
to a still small voice which bids him seize the earldom. 


~ 


AUDHILD. I am ready. 


[Sigurd looks at the paper and piti his finger on it. 


AUDHILD. Have I forgot anything ? 
SIGURD. Yea ;— surnamed the Bastard.”—But since you have forgotten it, it 
shall not be written down. 


~ Sigurd still reiterating his determination to leave the Gas 
Audhill offers him as a souvenir the little dagger her father brought 
from Jerusalem. -“ And so may God go with thee,” she says, moving 
away. 
\ 


SIGURD. Are you going ? 

AUDHILD. Yes. ; 

SIGURD. But not directly ? 

AUDHILD. There is no more to say. 

SIGURD. ‘But after all we have scarce spoken to sen other ? 

AUDHILD, "Tis best, I think, we should not speak together any more. 

SIGURD, What did you say ? ) 

AUDHILD. Nothing. (Going?) 

SIGURD. Audhild ! 

AUDHILD. Farewell! ' 
. Sreurp, Audhild ! 

. AUDHILD. Sigurd! (She leaps two steps towards him, and fhos her arms around his 
nah: then, as if recovering from stupor) What have I done? 

SIGURD. I know not ;- but I have become in one moment blesseder than I thought 
possible in life. Ae 

AUDHILD. You must depart. 

SIGURD, Not now? i 

AUDHILD. Your brother pilgrims. ? 

SIGURD, I know them not. i 

- AUDHILD, Your plans ? 


aN 
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SIGURD. I remember them not. 

AUDHILD. God in heaven, then I am happy. (Embrace.) 

SIGURD. Audhild I l : 

AUDHILD, Sigurd. f 

SIGURD. Once more, Audhild. 

AUDHILD. Sigurd !—Heayenly powers, thou lovest me! 

SIGURD. Look at me! 

AUDHILD. I do naught else. 

SIGURD. Thou art weeping. - ` 
‘ AUDHILD. I cannot help it. 

SIGURD. Let’ me kiss thee ! 

AUDHILD. Yea! (He kisses her.) ' 

SIGURD. Can this end. 

AUDHILD. Nay ; while I clasp thee. 

SIGURD. Then loosen thy hair, and bind me. 

AUDHILD. Is it then thou, I clasp? 

SIGURD. O yea! 

AUDHILD. And is it true, thou lovest me ? 

SiguRD. As that I think! 

AUDHILD. ‘Tis almost too much to believe. (They embrace.) 


* 


~ 


Helga enters, and demands the document. Casting her eye over 
it, she: perceives the stipulation for Frakark’s banishment, but Sigurd 
insists that it shall be signed as it stands. At this moment the dark 
side of his nature appears, and his face is stormy enough to startle his 
beloved, “Who art thou, Sigurd?” asks Audhild, when Helga has 
withdrawn to get her son’s signature. “One who forgets who he is.” 
“Hast thou committed any crime?” “Nay; but ask not.” “Hast 
thou ever loved any one before?” ‘“ Never.” “How didst thou 
come, then, to love me?” “In one moment, I think—yea, I know 
not ; but thou me?” “ From the moment I saw thee ; and now I can 
say to thee thus much—hadst thou departed, I should have died.” - 
She adds after a moment, “ Thou must be the son of some mighty 


17 


man : 


SIGURD. Audhild ! 

AUDHILD. What is it ? 

SIGURD. For our future peace: speak so no more ! 

AUDHILD., God! 

SIGURD. Not that look, Audhiid! ! . . . IJtasks ever: Who art thou, Sigurd? 

AUDHILD. Then do not look at me. (She hides her face in his breast). 

HELGA (entering from her son’s chamber). Thou must be a wizard, stranger ! ! 
What hath never gladden’d me for three long years, thou hast achieved; he rose up 
and sang! When he came to the part about Frakark, he laughed, and called to his 
boy. Here is his signature—see; what great letters ! 


The evil Frakark now enters, and apprised of the arrangement 
laughs mockingly. But now arises a new complication. Bound thus 
by a new tie to the soil, Sigurd hesitates to carry out his plans for 
the reconciliation of the brothers, and again longs to seize the earl- 


‘dom; He offers to tear the treaty in twain. A stormy scene ensues ; 


T z 
1 
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but Audhild herself intervenes, and Sigurd hands her the paper. The 
act concludes :— 


HELGA. All angels be praised! It must be straightway sent. Jt is the only way. 
FRAKARK. There is one way more. ee 
Herea. Tempt me not: Ear] Paul shall come. 

FRAKARK (whispering). But when he comes . . . then shall we give to him 
the garment at which I have been sewing these three years. 

HELGA. Peace! (She goes.) 

AUDHILD, Sigurd, whither shall we depart ? 

SIGURD. Meet me here each morning, ere the others are arisen. 

AUDHILD. Shall we not depart, then ? 

SIGURD, I will tell thee, when Earl Paul comes, 

\ 


The third and concluding act of “Sigurd’s Second Flight” opens 
with a fine ballad, deseriptive of an incident in the early life of 
Helga, sung by an old warrior and’a chorus of men, who are on the look- 
out for Earl Paul’s ships. Then enter Harald the Earl and his boy 
Svenn. The scene which follows is touching'in the extrema, but too 
long to quote. The poor, sickly, weary Earl, foreseeing . still further 
peril and horror in the secret counsels of his mother and aunt, has made 
- up his mind to die, and he communicates his intention to Svenn figu- 
ratively, merely saying that he is going on a long journey. “Then 
I will go with thee,” exclaims the boy. “Whither I gd, no one can 
follow.” Heis going, he says, over the great water; the sea-mist 
will swallow him up. “ Will thy dogs follow thee ?” asks Svenn. “Nay ; 
thou shalt take care of them ; they howled last night ;—O thou must be 
kind to them!” He bids the boy not to weep, for ‘he will visit him 
“in the night in his dreams.” The interview between these two 
- simple creatures is full of the finest pathos ; nothing can be tender er 
or more true to human nature, 

Following the above, is an exquisite scene between the lovers, 
Sigurd and Audhild. Sigurd is troubled and distraught, still with ° 
his eye on the Earldom, To them comes Svenn Viking. It is 
understood that at a given ‘sign the brothers are to be taken 
prisoners. 


SVENN. Frakark tried again last night to send a message to. Caithness. (Smiles.) 
SIGURD (smiling). So! 

SVENN. But he to whom she gave the money, drank it up! (Laughs.) 

SIGURD (laughing also). So! 


SVENN. The Pilgrims weigh anchor this day . . . they believe, thou wilt sail 
-with them. (Laughs.) 
SIGURD (laughing also). Sol a 


The significance of this is unmistakeable, Sigurd has listened to 
the solicitations of Svenn Viking and the others; and means, as theson 
of Magnus Barefoot, to take possession of the Orkneys, in defiance of 
the rights of Harald and Paul. But he i is not peasant decided. “I 
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will down to the Pilerim-ships,” he says to himself, “for it is still 
possible that I may depart.” The stage is clear, and the sisters enter, 


> Frakark bearing the Shirt, or Tunic, on which she has been so long at 


work, Helga a diabolic salve with which.the interior of the garment 
is to be smeared. “The shirt is tempting to see, bright with gold . 


* and gems; he will instantly put it on;” and the significant stage 


direction follows—‘“ They rub on-the unguent with a cloth, and they 
hold it with a cloth.’ The poisoned garment is to be offered to Earl 
Paul, and if worn must instantly prove fatal. Already trembling at 
the prospect of punishment, Helga vows to build a new Chapel instead 
of the old one, which is damaged, and Frakark suggests that, when 
all is done, Harald shall go on pilgrimage, to expiate his own sins 
and theirs ! 

While they are thus engaged, Harald, “in light morning attire,” 
enters from his chamber. His eye falls upon the shirt; and he is 
already forewarned of the hideous purpose for which it is, destined. 
“ Tt has taken three years in the making,” observes Frakark. “Three 


_ years,” replies the Earl; “Much good may be done in three years. 


How long walked Jesus the Christ about with his disciples? -Charles 
the Great did much in. thrée years. Olaf the Holy baptized all 
southern Norway. . . . And in three years J have done nothing ; 
and you have made this shirt.” He offers to take it, but the women 
resist. “ Heark to my hounds, how they are howling, poor beasts!” 
he cries ; “give me the shirt.” They warn him, but in vain. 


Herea. It will cost thee thy life. : 
Hararp, Life, mother, life. Three years’ work invite to one hour’s dance ;—Paul 


shall look on from his ship. 


Boru. What saith he ? . 
HARALD. Never, that I remember, have I asked thee for aught; but now I ask thee 


for this shirt. I have conceived a liking to it, as smoke to the breast of the blue, 
the autumn leaves to the earth, the gloaming dew to the sea, or a wounded hart to a 
hiding-place. 
FRAKARK. Is this madness ? i o, 
HARALD, I hunger for this shirt, “Tis not its colour, for that reminds me of 
blood ; nor its pearls, for they speak to me of the treacherous sea; nor its gold,— 
that reminds me of Hell-fire. 


He snatches the shirt despite their entreaties, springs with it into 
his chamber, and bolts the door. In vain the-distracted women shriek 
to him that the garment is poisoned. In vain Helga invokes curses 
on the head of Frakark, who has urged her to the diabolical plan 
of murder. It is too late. Harald enters again, clad in the poisoned 
dress, and, shrieking with pain, he falls. “Call Svenn!” he shrieks ; 
“it burns, it blisters, it rends. O! O! give me water!” The boy 
Svenn enters, and, with a' cry of pain, rushes to his lord’s 
assistance. ; 
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HARALD. Svenn, mind my hounds. 


SVENN. Yes. 

HARALD, And bid my brother to have mass read for me. 

SVENN. Yes. 

HARALD. Now all changes. .. ° . Is it thou, standing there ? 


Herea. No, itis J. 
HARALD. Isit thou ? 
Hewes. O look this way ! \ 
HARALD. I see thee not. 
HELGA. Here‘am I, here. Can'st thou forgive me ? 
- HARALD. Who holds my head ? 
SVENN. Itis I, Svenn.' ' 
HARALD. IsitSvenn? . . . Where art thou, mother? - - 
HELGA. I am holding thy hand. 
HARALD, Beware of the shirt, mother ! 
HELGA. No, Harald, I will die with thee, 
_ HARALD. Now for the first time, thou hast tanderstood me, mother. Where art 
thou ? 
HELGA. It is I who am kissing thee. . 
` HARALD. But how light it grows . . . Isit thou, who art white? 
HELGA. Naught here is white. ` 
HARALD. Aye, here Is something. .-. . Lay me down. (It is done. ) “Mother, 
where art thou? (She flings herself upon him.) 
SVENN (rising). Now he is dead, 


Sigurd and others enter. Svenn Viking whispers with a‘ grim 
anil. “ One brother is out of the way ;” birt the Norseman, shocked 
beyond measure, vows that the survivor shall be left in peace. They 
bear the dead body from the stage, followed by Helga. “Frakark!” 
moans the mother, as she passes. “The house thou would’st have 
' built for us hath sunken into ruin over'our heads. . . . Thou 
shalt survive thy schemes. God have mercy on thine old age!” 


SIGURD (to the boy Svenn). And thou, Uttle-friend, where wilt thou go? 
SVENN. I too will follow, till he is buried. 

SIGURD. And then? 

SVENN. I will take his hounds, and hie home. i pac 
SIGURD, Thou hast ‘been a faithful servant. : . . Is not that thy knife? 
SVENN. Yes. (He takes it, glances at it, looks significantly at Frakark, anag goes.) 
SIGURD (lo her). There grows thy,Doomsman ! ' 

FRAKARK. Hast thou anehi more to- say to me ? 

SIGURD. Nay. i 

FRAKARK. Then remain alone. (He goes.) 


¥ 


SIGURD. So I am alone . . . in this house . . . among curses and the 
moans of broken plans . . . faceto face with mine own. . . . The Stillness 
behind me, glaring upon me like an evil eye. . . . AN I look on sinks down in it, 
here is only eternity, eternity. . . . O’there is a roar over me as of the clash- 


ing of the wings of a great host; for He is here, the great, the wrathful God. 


His mind is made up. He will never again lust for power; and 
if he cannot serve others, he will at least serve God the Lord, To 
that end he will quit these evil shores, sailing with the Pilgrims 
in their holy quest southward. But. the voice of Audhild breaks 
in upon his ear. “O, what a woeful house! Where art thou, 


+ 
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Sigurd ?—Sigurd, where art thou?” And she springs in to his 
side. . 


AUDHILD. What hath happened? Helga lies dead on her son’s corse; all doors 
are open, strangers burst in, Barl Paul comes, Frakark flies forth,— where have I 
peace but with theé, thou eternally beloved one! 

SIGURD. Then thou seekest it with a fugitive! 

AUDHILD. Take me with thee! 

Stcurp. A huswife is for peace and home. Ihave no remaining place. 

AUDHILD. Thou forsakesti me ? 

SIGURD. Mourning hath broken in upon our feast-day; the house must be cleansed ; 
now flies each’ to his own. 

AUDHILD. Then what I feared hath come !—What shall eons: of me? (Sinks 
on her knees and covers her face.) 

SIGURD (approaching her), Ask rather, what thou hast found in me ?- 

AUDHILD (giving him both hands). Good sore: the only good fortune I have ever 
known ! f 

SIGURD. Trouble and fear, one hour’s happiness, another's tears. 

AUDHILD. Who art thou, Sigurd, that I have never felt myself sure of thee ? 

SIGURD. Magnus Barefoot's Son, heir to Norway. 

AUDHILD (moving away in subdued pain). Then showld’st thou never bags spoken 
to me ! 

SIGURD. I had found no peace in all ie world ; wherefore, when thou did’st offer 
it me, it was sweet to find. , 

AUDHILD.. You took mine and thyself found none. 

SIGURD. Child, what evil have I done thee ? 


- 


‘Phe scene continues very touchingly. Sigurd tells of his intention 
to depart, and she sadly acquiesces. As he gives to her a ring Magnus 
Barefoot gave'to his mother, she flings her arms round his neck, cry- 
ing, “Say to me, that I am the only one thou hast ever loved.” | 


~ 


SIGURD. I willtellthee more . . . thro’ my life I can never'love another. 

AUDHILD. Then I will think of thee as of my dear husband, who is away upon a 
journey. : 

SicurD. But thou must not hide from thyself that he can never return. 

AUDHILD. No; for he follows thé great band, which I too will try to join. 


VOICES FROM THE SEA. 
The earth is happy, 
Happy is God’s heaven, 
Happy the Soul as it fares along 
Thro’ the blesséd 
Earthly kingdoms, . 
March we to Paradise with song. i 


SIGURD. Hearest thou the Pilgrims’ Song? A second time it lifts me above 
dream and doubt, but higher than before. . These sounds, streaming thro’ the lift as 
angels with white robes, O let them be our highest Bridal-Song! Audhild, fare- 
well! (They embrace, she hears him once.) Yes, I come, I come. (Exit. 

AUDHILD. Lord, follow him. (Xneeling.) But stay also with me! 


“m 


Thus ends this remarkable drama, the second of the series of 


which Sigurd is the hero. Difficult as it is to do justice to art so 
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delicate, especially when the artist works with such fragile tools as the 
strange monosyllabic unrhythmic dialogue of Björnson; and hastily 
as I have been compelled to render passages which absolutely swarm 
with colloquial idioms very difficult- to translate into our more formal 
speech, still the great merits of the play will be apparent. The 
dialogue is oftèn tedious, and at times almost irrelevant; there is 
no attempt at fine -writing or forced antithesis; there are few 
images and no fancies; but the effect of the whole is of vivid and 
striking reality. The verisimilitude is perfect. In more than. one 
respect, particularly in the loose, disjointed structure of the piece, 
“Sigurd Slembe ” reminds one of Goethe’s “ Götz,” but it deals with. 
materials far harder to assimilate, and is on the whole the finer 
picture of romantic manners. Audhild, indeed, is a creation worthy 
of Goethe at his best ; worthy, in my opmion, to rank with Claichen, 
Marguerite, and Mignon, as a masterpiece of delicate characterization. 
And here I may observe, incidentally, that Björnson excels in his 
` pictures of delicate feminine types,—a proof, if proof wêre wanting, 
that he is worthy to take rank’ with the highest class of poetic 
creators. No other Norseman, certainly not Oehlenschliger, has 
produced one such character as Audhild in “ Sigurd Slembe,” Eli 
in “Arne,” and little Inga in “ King Sverre.” 

Time and ‘space forbid me, to describe the concluding play of 
the trilogy,—* Sigurd’s Home-coming.” In some respects it is the 
finest of the three, The picture of a rude Norwegian court in the 
twelfth century, presided over by a drunken and weakminded King, 
surrounded by savage councillors, is drawn to the life. Siourd 
once more seeks to grasp his own, and sorrow is agam his portion. 
‘Lastly, worn out, deserted, miserable, we find him pillowing his 
head on, the breast of his mother, who is now clad in the dark 
weeds of a nun. There is one exquisite scene between Sigurd 
and a Finn-maiden, which I should gladly have translated, had it 
been possible. But I abandon the'task now, in the hope that what - 
T have said may induce some abler hand than mine to translate | 
“Sigurd Slembe” in its entirety. It will have to be done as a 
labour of love, for the intelligent public of England will neither 
learn foreign ee nor read “ translations.” If, however, either 
Mr. Morris or Mr.:Maghusson, or both together, were to do this 
"labour (an easy task after their masterly rendering of Grettirs 
huge Saga), many true students would, I am. sure, be grateful. 
For my own part, I seem to see in Björnsterne Björnson a writer 
whose reputation in this country will yet rise very high indeed, 
‘as one of the noble company of modern “ masters.” On some 
future occasion I purpose to speak in detail of Dooa most 
formidable rival—Henrik Ibsen. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH 
AND SCOTCH THEOLOGY. 
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HE Westminster Confession of Faith has hitherto held, or seemed 

- to hold, in Scotland a position exceptionally authoritative and 
influential. While on the Continent, Geneva, the foster mother of 
our Scotch Kirk, the Protestant Churches of France and the Re- 
formed Church of Holland, so long the elder sisters and teachers of 
Scotch Calvinism, and the Reformed and Lutheran Churches of Ger- 
many, have either forgotten or forsaken their old creeds, or reduced 
subscription to what our more scrupulous insular conscience thinks 
an wnveracious formality, Scotland has enjoyed abroad the reputation 
and cherished at home the belief of unique and almost unanimous 
fidelity to her old Confession. Yet it is becoming every day more — 
doubtful whether this’ reputation be deserved, or the belief be well 
grounded. Modern tendencies in Scotland, as elsewhere,-are modi- 
fying, even in the most unexpected’ quarters, the old faith and its 
characteristic dogmas. The country as a whole suffers from wide- ` 
spread theological unrest. Currents of liberal and progressive 
thought ever and again concentrate and explode like hidden tor- 
pedoes, with such results of alarm and outcry as can be imagined. 
While Conservatism, though in a diminishing degree, reigns in the 
pulpit, Liberalism reigns in the press, and in the Protestant country 
most proverbial for its theological unanimity influential and repre- 
sentative journals may almost any day be seen waging a scornful war 


against the traditional orthodoxy. TE 
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A Confession so extreme in its doctrinal type, so minute in its 
distinctions, so detailed and definite in its statements as the West- 


. minster, can hardly but be, in a state of thought like the present, 


t 


offensive to thẹ enlightened lay mind ; while to liberal and cultivated 
clergymen, who have to subscribe it it becomes, especially when 
they are forced to associate with scrupulous: subscribers, an irksome 
bond, or even a galling yoke. The burden, indeed, becomes at times 


more than flesh and blood can bear, and goads into some incautious 


utterance or act, which provokes, on the one hand, the usual Presby- 
terial action, on the other, the ‘usual caustic editorial comments. 
And so proposals have been. made by those who would like to see 


our Scotch Churches adapt themselves to the liberal and progiessive | 


thought of to-day, to relax, or loosely interpr et, the terms of sub- 
scription. But it is questionable whether any change in these is 
possible without a correspónding change in the document subscribed. 
Some creeds are generically Christian, others specifically sectional, 


The first are so essentially- broad as to necessitate latitude in sub- 


scription; the second so essentially narrow as to forbid it. The 
Apostles’ Creed may claim pre-eminence in the one class, the West- 
minster Confession pre-emińencė in the other. The first is so general 
that almost no formula of assent could sectionalize it; the second so 
sectional that the most latitudinarian terms of subscription could not 
Catholicize it. ? 


' The Westminster Confession was meant to Mind to particular 


dogmas as well as to ‘general sense, and was drawn up as a positive 
atid exclusive creed in things theological and ecclesiastical. The 
men who framed it lived amid fierce controversies as to both theology 
and polity, and they made it at once an accurate and exhaustive 


symbol of their own faith, and a contradiction and repudiation at all, 
` points of the then rival systems. The Confession has hence an innate 


and essential controversial character, stands ipso facto as a sectional 
creed, whose nature can be changed by no softening of the terms 
which express assent. And whilé it was admirably qualified by this 
very peculiarity to serve the ends contemplated by the Westminster 
divines, it is as thoroughly disqualified by it from fulfilling the ends 


hensive Church, or any Church which intends to be more than an 
impotent and narrow sect. The cultured intellect of to-day has lost 


. the onésidedness, the dogmatism, the’ firm faith in broad systems 


built: on narrow premises which characterised the theological mind 
of the seventeenth century. Our modes of thought, the method of 
our Scriptural and doctrinal studies, the tendencies begotten by the 
progress and discoveries of science, have effected changes both in the 
matter and the form of our doctrinal beliefs, The growth of Biblical 


i 
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‘to be aimed at in these days by the creed of a national or compre- . 
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science has not only. removed from the Westminster Confession cer- 
tain of its principal proof texts, proved them to be either misused or 
unauthentic portions of the Word of God, but has changed the 
relation of theology to the Scriptures, and has necessitated the 
formation of.a theory of their inspiration and authority radically . 
"alien to the conceptions: which ruled in the Westminster Assembly. 

The firmer grasp of general principles due to the progress of meta- 
physical and ethical science, the rise of a wider and more genial 
culture, the discussion by other and less exclusive sciences E ideas 
they have in common with' theology, have ‘contributed to render 
almost universally incredible certain of the premises on which the 
Westminster divines built their. system. Let any English Presby- 
terian attempt to deliver a discourse from William Twisse, or , any 
‘Scotch Calvinist a sermon by Samuel Rutherford, and the people 
would either refuse to listen, or hear only to execrate, And this not 
from any stiperficial change, such as greater daintiness.of speech, out 
_ from a radical change.in the principles which underlie theology. 

The general mind of the country has grown into what is equal to a 
new faith, while the creed which ‘embalms the.old is allowed to 
survive. | 

' The question may thus be somewhat opportunely raised as to the 
relat ‘on of the Westminster Confession of Faith to Scotch Theology, 
both as it was and is. The Confession is an historical document, 
and it is a question of some practical moment to the Churches which 
to-day subscribe it—How far is our theology the theology the West- 
minster divines formulated and declared by their creed to be the 
Orthodox Christian Faith ? And that question involves these others: 
—Why, and amid what circumstances, was the Confession at first 
composed? What relation did it sustain to the highest religious 
thought and life of the time ?. What influence has it since exercised 
on the religious thought and life of Scotland ? 

Rightly to appreciate the historical position and significance of the 
Westminster Confession, we must first look at certain tendencies 
operative throughout Protestantism in general, and the Reformed 
Churches in particular, in the century that succeeded the Reforma- 
tion. The’ earliest-Protestant theology was more spontaneoug, the 
later more logical. Luther's belief was forcibly modified by his 
religious needs : rose in its successive phases to meet the demands 
of the shocks that shook his impulsive and impassioned spiritual 
nature, and was only à posteriori justified by his reason. But Cal- 
vin’s theology was not so much a product of his spiritual experience 
as of his logical faculty, a deduction & priori. He assumed from 
Augustine certain principles as to the natures and relations of God 
and man, and built on these, by the aid of Syllogism and Exegesis, 
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his entire system. Luther's progress was a -scries of leaps, now 
forward; now upward, but Calvin’s a slow and early-arrested growth. 
The. changes of the one were violent, convulsive ; of the other, de- 
liberate, ‘reasoned. Luther's theology was a patchwork, made up of 
strange ‘contrasts and contrarieties, from ‘Paul and Augustine, tradi- 
tion and. experience; Calvin’s a structure,, built .by the hand of a 
master logician, ‘harmonious throughout, false at the foundation, or 
. false mowhere: et 
Their respective successors manipulated the systems they inherited 
according to the spirit of their respective schools. ‘Melanchthon, 
more: of a scholar and thinker than Luther, developed the genial. 
yet intense faith of his master into a mild and humane theology.’ 
Beza, more erudite and logical, though less speculative and original, 
than Calvin, developed Calvinism into a more rigid and self-consistent ` 
fatalism. .Other and subsequent scholars, wielding a more vigorous 
logic than their master, carried, his principles farther back, his ‘con- 
clusions farther forward ; and so at Geneva, and Heidelberg, and Leyden, 
systems .of supralapsarian theology arose, which, making what -was 
first in the divine intention last in the divine execution, bound all 
that lay between in the chain of iron, absolute necessity. 
But besides the inner logical evolution.proper to the respective 
systems, various: outer, events. combined to make Calvinism on the one 
hand define and -ground its first principles, on the other, apply and 
defend its:conclusions. .These were mainly the religious wars and the 
"Tridentine and’ Arminian theologies. The horrors of the Saint Bar- 
tholomew massacre ‘and the merciless wars of the League had pro- 
duced sin the French Protestant mind a sternness which predisposed 
~it to accept im:dts highest form a faith, which called in the decree of 
God to avengeiin. eternity the wrongs suffered by His saints in time. 
The'hėroic-.struggle ‘in! the cities and swamps of Holland helped to 
imbue Dutch thought with astoicism, stern and exalted as the Roman, 
though with, aims and hopes that- were Christian. While these civil 
and national contests prepared men to accept a high .and stern Cal- 
vinism as.their religious faith, the antagonistic theologies. forced ‘it 
into greater logical completeness :and self-consistency. The Triden- — 
tine theology was. anti-Augustinian,. and the polemic it evoked from 
the Reformed Churches was based on the Paul of Augustine, was, in- 
deed, simply a.rigorous application and development of the. speculative 
principles the great Father of the West had enunciated, but without 
the sacefdotal and ecclesiastical conditionalism which in his mind 
qualified and softened their severity. The. Arminian theology, gene- 
. . rated ‘in the bosom of. Calvinism -as its antithesis‘and antidote, was 
more Scriptural than the Tridentine, and, by carrying the war into 
tbe Reformed Churches themselves, had a double effect—raised the 
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distinctive doctrines of Calvinism into controverted points, which had, 
therefore, to be on all sides defended and emphasized, and compelled 
the Reformed Churches to frame creeds designed at once to secure the 
ecclesiastical exclusion of the Arminians and condemn their doctrines. 
_ And so, when the seventeenth century opened, Calvinism had become ` 
“both as a theological system and a religious -creed higher and less 
conditional than it had been in’the mind of Calvin, 

The Synod of Dort marks the point at which Calvinism, as con- 
ditioned by, outer antagonisms, culminated. Its articles are milder 
than the theology of Gomarus, but more pronounced.than that of 
Calvin. They hardly satisfied supr alapsarian rigour, but the most 
rigid infralapsarian could demand nothing more. 

The Synod of Dort not only ends one period: of development, but 
begins another. Their severe and pitiless logic had carried the Cal- 
ee too far. Against their extreme conclusions a. reaction, led by 
a distinguished Scotchman, began in France. John Cameron and his 
celebrated pupil Amyraut tried to unite the Reformed gratia par- 
ticularis Absoluta, and the Remonstrant gratia universalis sub con- 
ditione fidei in their own gratia universalis hypothetica, which was 
an attempt to reconcile a general atonement with a particular. salva- 
tion secured to the elect by the decree of God. But Stern.and con- 
sistent Calvinism repudiated this compromise, abhorred -this middle 
way almost as much as the Arminian extreme. The eminence and 
local influence of the middle men secured them some respect in 
France, but the Calvinists of Holland, Switzerland, England, and 
Scotland pronounced decisively against the Saumur school.. The 
Westminster Confession, though not like the Formula Consensus 
Helvetici, a special polemic against the via media, was = as explicit 
and decided in its antagonism. 

The Westminster Confession thus stands at an extreme pointin 
the general development of Calvinism, is high and severe in its doc- 
trine, so conceived and so expressed throughout as to condemn in an 
equal measure the Arminian theory and any attempt to modify the 
Calvinian in the direction of Universality or Conditionality. 

But now, turning to a narrower field of inquiry, let us ‘endeavour 
to ascertain the relation of the Westminster divines to the course of 
religious thought at home. The original Reformed theology both in 
England and ‘Scotland had been on the whole moderate. - Calvin’s 
influence, though at one time considerable in England and for a-while 
dominant in one university, was never so commanding as it was in 
France and Holland, and as it became in Scotland. -Tyndale was, 
indeed, a high Augustinian, but the typical English Reformers, Cran- 
mer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, Becon, were mild ‘Predestinarians, 
generally mentioned election only to warn the people against trusting 
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to it. The Reformation in England was, as a whole, more ecclesiasti- 
cal and moral than theological, was based not so much on a strongly 
pronounced and logically evolved theology, as on a radical change in 
the idea or’ polity of the Church. Of the early English Reformers, 


' scarcely one can claim any eminence as a theologian. They were so 


absorbed in practical work that they had to be content with a bor- 
rowed theology, had to select the creed for the Church they reformed 
from the Reformed Churches of the Continent, and invite continental - 
divines to settle in England and teach her students her dérived faith. 
Hence those incongruities in the thoughts and writings of the English 
Reformers that can allow a Toplady to claim them as Calvinists anda - 
-Laurence to prove them Arminians. l 

In Scotland the earliest Protestant theology was of the milder 
Lutheran type. Patrick Hamilton was a student of Marburg, a pupil 
offLambert, the friend of Luther and Melanchthon. His theses, 
known as “ Patrick’s Places,” are purely Lutheran in spirit and doc- 
trine, without the narrow and decisive unconditionalism of Calvin. 
Wishart was in all probability Anglican, rather than Genevan in his 
theology. Erskine of Dun had studied at Wittenberg, was a pupil 
and friend’ of Melanchthon. Even Knox was by no means an ultra- 
Calvinist. He was, indeed, not so much a theologian as a politician, 
a prince, not in doctrine and speculation, but in polity and action. 
The calm, clear intellect of -Calvin fascinated him, the order that 
reigned in Geneva was his own ideal realized, and he adopted as his 
own the system that was the basis of that. order, but he never held it 
in its principles and details with the comprebension and tenacity 
characteristic of its author and his more distinguished scholars. And — 
so the Confession he gave to Scotland was moderate in doctrine, tole- 
rant in spirit, Scriptural and general in statement, and prefaced with 
a, declaration so memorable as this :—“ Protesting, that gif any Man - 
will note in this oure Confesioun any Article or Sentence repugning 
to Godis holie Word, that it wad pleis him of his gentilnes, and for 
` Christiane cherities saik, to admoneise us of the samvn in writt; and 
We of our honour and’fidelitie do promeis unto him satisfactioun fra 
the Mouth of God, that is fra his holie Scriptures, or ellis reforma- 
tioun of that qulilk he sall prove to be amyss.”’ 

But while the early Protestant creeds of both England and Scot- 
, land were alike moderately Calvinistic, the subsequent religious 
thought of the two ‘countries had a very different. course. English 
thought tended to become more varied and comprehensive, Scotch 
more exclusive and narrow. The respective Church polities helped 
to determine the respective theologies. There was no necessary or 
essential connection between Presbyterianism and Calvinism, or Epis- 
copacy and Arminianism, but the Anglican polity saved the Anglican 
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Church from falling under any single foreign influence, while the 
Presbyterian polity placed the Scotch Kirk in the circle of Reformed 
Churches, penetrated and dominated by Calvinistic thought. The 
theology of the one country was more of a native, that of the other 
more of an exotic, growth. The Anglican Church had in it more 
general and varied elements, more affinities and fewer antipathies, 
than the Reformed, and so was more liable to be modified by all the’ 
currents of religious thought then flowing, whether Catholic or Cal- 
vinistic, Lutheran or Arminian. The Presbyterian Church, one-sided, 
exclusive; related to all other polities and theologies only as an anta- 
gonist, had a simpler and more logical development, the only. varie- 
ties of thought it knew being those which ranged between supra- 
and infra-lapsarian. And so the English divines and divinity were 
formed in many schools and after varied types, but the Scotch had 
only one school and one type. In England, Churchman and Puritan, 
Presbyterian and Independent, Calvinist and Arminian, Mystic and ~ 
Scripturalist, Unitarian and Baptist, rose and struggled for existence 
and expression, but in Scotland a grim and fervid uniformity reigned, 
which could as little tolerate the H ea a of Strang as the 
via media of Cameron. 

The variety and progressiveness of English religious thought 
became distinctly apparent in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. When the century opened, Churchman and Puritan seemed 
alike Calvinistic, agreed as to theology, differed as to polity. Whit- 
gift’s Calvinism was as high as his Episcopacy, and the. Lambeth 
Articles are witnesses that the Churchmen of those days did not 
think the theology of the XX XIX. high enough. The English depu- 
ties at Dort, too, indicate that abroad as at home their Church was 
believed to be faultlessly orthodox, after the Genevan type. But just 
about this time a reaction against Calvinism set in. The Act of John 
Hales in bidding John Calvin “ Good-night” at Dort was symbolical. 
Native thought began to assert itself against foreign. Richard 
Hooker had laid on deeper and broader principles than Calvinism 
allowed the foundations of a native theology, and the instinct of in-. 
tolerance seeing what the reason of the thinker had never discovered, * 
the most distinctly representative of Anglican divines was amazed to 
find himself charged with heresy. But native thought acting in a 
Church of such varied elements could not be repressed. The sweet 
and saintly mysticism of George Herbert, the broad and generous 
deism of his Brother, the High Churchism of Laud, the Arminianism 
of Montagu, the philosophic thought that was taking shape in the 
pleasant circle that gathered round Sir Henry Wotton, the genial 
and imaginative faith that was blossoming into the literary culture 
of John Milton, had each a basis other than Calvinistic. English 
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religious thought had ceased to be uniform and become varied, con- 
“tained representatives of almost every form and type of religious 
belief known to Christendom. 

But during the same period theological thought in Scotland, 
directed and dominated by continental Calvinism, had become higher 
in its doctrinal type and less tolerant of variety. Theology and” 
theological culture were foreign rather: than native. Enterprising ` 
and ambitious Scotchmen had gone abroad to study, and.had often 
remained to teach., The ecclesiastical leaders, the Principals and 
Professors of the Universities, had either been educated in Geneva, 
France, or Holland, or trained under men who had been educated 
there, Andrew Melville began life as a Professor at Geneva, and 
ended it as a Professor at Sedan. Boyd of Trochrigg was a Professor 
at Saumur. John Sharp held in another French college a similar 
appointment, and the father of the ‘celebrated Alexander Morus was 
a Scotchman, and Principal of the Reformed College at Castres, Lan- 
guédoc. Samuel Rutherford was offered a pr ofessorship 3 in two diffe- 
` rent Dutch universities. The Brothers Rivet, Andrew and William, | 
were of Scotch descent, and maintained, especially the former, very 
intimate relations with Scotch divines. Indeed, the Reformed 
' Churches of Scotland and the Continent had lost their national 
peculiarities and formed a religious commonwealth, ‘founded on the 
same central doctrines, guided by the same ruling minds. And it 
was at the moment that Scotch theological thought, borne forward on 
‘the controversial wave that was sweeping over ‘the Continent, stood 
embodied as pronounced supra- -lapsarianism in the fervid but austere 
genius of Samuel Rutherford, that commissioners were sent from 
Scotland to aid in drawing wp the Westminster Confession. ‘These’ 
men represented in the truest sense the polity of Scotland, but their 
theology was a foreign import, not a native growth. na 

But turning now to questions ‘more directly connected with the 
Westminster Assembly and the Confession of Faith, let us attempt 
to determine their relation to the contemporaneous ecclesiastical and 
theological thought of England. And here the politico-ecclesiastical 
import and désign of the Assembly must be distinctly recognized. 
It was called by a Parliamentary Ordinance, dated June 12th, 1643, 
and met July Ist, same year. The strife between the King and the 
Parliament was then raging, and had ripened into civil war. The 
Bishops had stood by the King; the Puritans by the Parhament. 
The divine right of Episcopacy had been turned to the defence of 
the Crown ; the divine right of the Presbytery to the defence of the 
. Parliament. The latter had found no more strenuous. opponents than: 
the Bishops, and at length retaliated by. abolishing their privileges.and 
prerogatives as Spiritual Peers; and. then, on 10th September, 1642, 
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' by abolishing Episcopacy as the religion of the realm. The Church 
`. revenues were confiscated ; its dignitaries, with all their titles, juris- 
dictions, and offices, swept away. But the Parliament was'religious ; 
thought a National Church a supreme necessity; and’ had only 
abolished the old that a new might be organized more ‘in accordance 
with the Scriptures and the Constitution.. And so “An Assembly of 
learned and godly divines and others” was called, “to be consulted 
with by the Parliament,” “that such a Government should be settled 
in the Church as may be most agreeable to God’s..Holy Word, and 
most apt to procure and preserve the peace of the Church at home, 
and nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland: and other Re- 
formed Churches abroad.” This was the final cause of the Assembly’s 
existence; and however eminently qualifying it for drawing up a 
special Ecclesiastical Constitution, eminently disqualified it for com- 
posing a general Confession of Faith. The peculiar political circum- 
stances amid which it was called necessarily excluded: from it- many 
of the best religious men. of the time. It drew to it the hottest 
partizans on thé one side, and it repelled the hottest partizans on the 
other ; but what was worse, and more fatal to its theological sobriety, 
aed therefore its cornpetence and right to draw up a creed: for after 
and quieter times—it excluded those sweeter and’ more meditative 
spirits who, hating strife as such, stood aloof from both parties, and 

studied in seclusion the truth and the ways of God. 

Even as to ecclesiastical matters the nation was by no means. 
‘unanimous. There were two great ecclesiastical parties—Churchmen 
and Puritans—corresponding to the two great political parties— 
Royalists and Parliamentarians. But under each division there 
were several subdivisions. There were High Episcopalians—men of 
the Laudian school—holding the divine right of Episcopacy, and the 
spiritual efficacy ‘of ceremonies and the sacraments. There were 
Moderate Episcopalians, like Archbishop Ussher, willing to, modify 
the forms and claims of the old Church, so as to effect a compromise 
with the Puritans. There were Moderate Presbyterians, like Richard 
Baxter, who thought that the two systems might Be so modified as 
to dovetail into each other, and that the amalgam thus resulting 
would be the best and wisest form of church government. There 
were High. Presbyterians, like Stephen Marshall and the Scotch 
Commissioners, who held a jure divino Pr esbytery as stron gly as the 
bishops held a jure divino Episcopacy, and asserted ‘the ‘legislative 
and administrative supremacy of the Church in its, own sphere. 

- There were Erastians, like Coleman and Lightfoot, John Selden and 
Oliver St. John, and indeed the men of the Long Parliament as a 
whole, who thought the government of the Church a matter the civil 

- power had the authority to arrange and’ settle. There were Inde- 
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pendents, liké Thomas Goodwin and Philip Nye, Oliver Cromwell 


and John Milton, who thought that the administrative and legislative ` 


. power should be lodged in the individual Church, and that there’ 
-should be no superior Court. There was thus as little ecclesiastical 
„as political unanimity in the England’ of 1643-—indeed much less. 


The greatest of all the Puritans has left behind an indignant protest _ 


against “the new Forcers of Conscience under the Long Parliament,” 
men whose conduct and polity had proved that 


“New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large,” . y 


£ 
men who had dared to 
j “ Adjure the civil sword, 
To force our consciences that Christ set free, 
And ride us with a classic hierarchy : 
Taught ye by mere A. S. and Rotherford.” 


But the Westminster Assembly had a theological as well as an 


- ecclesiastical design. It was called for the purpose of “vindicating - 


_ and clearing the doctrine of the Church of England from all false 
calumnies and aspersions.” But how was it qualified, to fulfil this 
duty? Was it an Assembly representative of the Church, or the 
collective religious thought and life of England? Or was. it only 
representative of one or two, and these extreme parties, in it? The. 
doctri“ : of a Church and nation is not the doctrine of a. section in. 
_ either ; and when it has‘to be vindicated and cleared “from.all false 

calumnies and aspersions,’ the men who do it ought to be the repre- 
sentatives ,of the entire Church and nation. We have seen that the 
Westminster Assembly, by the very circumstances in and for which 
_ it was called, was ecclesiastically sectional. We*‘must now attempt, 
by an analysis of the included and excluded divines, to determine its 
theological character and worth. 

And here let us distinctly admit that the Assembly was meant to 
be more representative than it turned out to. be. Its political 
parentage and design did not allow some divines of royalist sym- 
pathies, though cited; to. attend. But this only helps to show that 
unless a sectional, rather than a national, creed was desired, the time 
was most inopportune. The principle of selection, however, was one- 
‘sided. The divines invited did not represent the various phases of 
thought then existing; but only one—the Calvinistic. The doctrine 
of the Church of England was not to be ascertained, but simply 
stated and defined according to the: theology of a certain section of 
the Puritans. 

But though the Westminster divines were selected from a limited 
circle, it might be the selectest ‘circle then extant. Was it 2 Were 
the Westminster divines the best qualified men then living to be the 
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authors of a Confession of Faith? There were, indeed, in the 
Assembly one man, perhaps two men, of genius, a few great scholars, 
two or three thinkers of rare ‘daring and subtlety, some celebrated 
preachers, a few debaters of extraordinary expertness ,and power; 
but the far greater proportion were average commonplace men. Pro- 
Jocutor Twisse was a subtle and speculative genius. Edward Rey- 
nolds was a divine, elegant, learned, cautious. John Lightfoot was 
extensively read and deeply versed’ in Rabbinical jore. Thomas 
Coleman was a distinguished Oriental, and Thomas Gataker a still 
more distinguished classical, scholar. Jeremiah Whittaker, John 
- White, and Robert Harris were celebrated: preachers. Thomas 
Young, Anthony Tuckney, and Oliver Bowles had the scholarly 
aptitudes that qualified them to be successful tutors. Thomas 
Goodwin -has to be credited with mental breadth and penetration ; 
Philip Nye with enlightened liberality and rare skill in debate; 
Jeremiah Burroughs and Stephen Marshall with considerable culture 
and genial manliness; Cornelius Burgess, Edmund Calamy, Charles | 
Herle, and John Arrowsmith with acuteness and scholarship above 
the clerical average. The Scotch Commissioners were all, too, 
eminent men in their way. Alexander Henderson was an ecclesias- 
tical. politician and a diplomatist of the first order. Samuel Ruther- 
ford combined rare logical and speculative power with fervid piety. 
George Gillespie was a dexterous debater. Robert Baillie was a man 
of extensive and varied reading and had an observant eye and a 
facile pen, which qualified him to be one of the pleasantest letter- 
gossips that ever talked on paper. But with the exception of these, 
and perhaps a very few more, the Westminster divines have faded 
into a shadowy cloud, with only their names to mark their personality, 
unless to some Dr. Dryasdust who has peered into the seventeenth 
century till its most nebulous forms have ‘rounded into a certain 
individuality. ! | 
‘But, now, let us see whether there were any theologians and 
thinkers then living outside the Westminster Assembly more emi- 
nent, more English, and more representative than any of the men 
within it. We shall not specify the man who then stood highest as a 
biblical and theological scholar, Archbishop Ussher, for he was one of 
those invited to the Assembly who, as royalist, refused to attend. For 
the same reason we pass over Dr. Samuel Ward, an old Dordrechtan 
deputy, and Drs. Hammond and Fealty. But even excluding these, 
it is an. unquestionable fact, that the men most eminently qualified to 
draw up a National Confession of Faith were outside the circle of the 
Westminster divines. John Hales was outside it, “a man of as great 
a sharpness, quickness, and subtlety of wit, as ever this or perhaps 
any nation bred” ; a man so erudite as to be in the judgment of old 
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Anthony Wood, “a walking library,” so liberal as to have declared, as 
Clarendon reports, “that he woyld renounce the religion of-the 
Church of: England to-morrow if it obliged him to believe that any 
other Christians should be damned ; aa that nobody would conclude 
another man to be damned who did not wish him so, William 
Chillingworth, one of the greatest masters of logical fence, a subtle 
and fearless thinker, a brave and honourable man, whose magnam. 
opus still ranks as the finest English controversial classic, was one of 
the uninvited ; and the horror in which he was held at Westminster 
was fitly expressed in the words and actions of one of the divines, 


Francis Cheynell, who, a few months after the Assembly met, offi- 


ciating at -Chillingworth’s funeral, cast the “ Religion of Protestants” 
into the grave and cried, “ Get thee gone, thou accursed book, which 
hast seduced so many precious souls; get thee gone, thou corrupt, 
rotten book. Earth to earth and dust to dust; get thee gone into 


the place of rottenness, that thou mayst rot with thy author and see 


corruption.” Ralph Cudworth, the most philosophic divine of that 
age, the man most deeply versed in the theosophies and theologies: 
of antiquity, who dared to preach a sermon in essence anti-Calvinistic 
before the Long Parliament, arguing that the man who loves as God 
loves “inclaspeth the whole world within his outstretched arms; his. 
soul 1 18 as wide as the Whole universe, as big as ‘ yesterday, to- day, and 
fore /er’”; Henry More, the sweet and credulous mystic, the Platonic 
but far from Pagan Christian, Calvinist by birth, but anti-C alvinist 
by self-formed conviction ; Benjamin Whichcote, scholar and preacher, 
who was just then hae by “meditation and invention” a more- 
unlimited and conditional gospel than Westminster could recognize- 
as orthodox; Jeremy Taylor, most omnivorous of readers, most 
imaginative of divines, just then pleading for the “Liberty of 
Prophesying ” and nursing his pious soul into holy wrath against the- 
theology which sent “span-long”’ infants to hell; Brian Walton, scholar- 
and critic, carrying in his head the scheme of a splendid “ Biblia’ 
Polyglotta,” but to the Westminster divines only a “scandalous. 
minister ;” Thomas Pierce, theologian and scholar, equally intense as 
royalist and ‘Arminian ; John Goodwin, an exegete, a controversialist 


hardly second to Chillingworth, a thoroughgoing Arminian and inde- ` 


pendent ; Richard Baxter, perhaps the greatest purely theological 
genius of his age, using his rare ingenuity to combine the antago- 
nistic theologies into a Middle Scheme,;‘ John Milton, poet and 
thinker, already in his religioųs opinions an Anti-Calvinist ; Thomas: 
Fuller, the witty and wise ;—these and many others, almost their 
equals, divines and laymen, men of unquestionable erudition as. 
scholars, of unimpeachable: character as Christians, were never invited: 
to sit in the Westminster Assembly, These were representative men, 
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and had, as such, a right to be consulted in any attempt to “ vindicate 
and clear from false calumnies and aspersions.” the doctrine of the 
Church’of England. The Assembly which did not include these men 
can only claim to be sectional, cannot claim to be national. Its con- 
fession is the confession of a party, not of a people. 

The theology of the Confession is a subject too large and too well- 
known to be treated here. Enough to say, the Calvinism it exhibits 
is, aS was inevitable, much higher than that of the XXXIX. Articles 
or the Scotch Confession of 1560. It.embodies the Genevan theology 
as it was conceived by the more extreme men after a century of con- 
troversies, after it had been defined and developed by collision with 
‘many systems, some partially friendly, some wholly antagonistic. The 
doctrinal phraseology is precise and clear, excluding in, an equal 
measure the curious combinations of the Middle Scheme and the 
antitheses of the Arminian. Indeed, men trained inthe fierce controver- 
sies of the seventeenth century, playing leading ‘parts in a strife where ` 
the tongue and the pen were used more mercilessly than the sword, 
standing between two revolts, one of thought against their theology, 
one of freedom. against their polity, both of which they intended and 
expected their Confession to quench,—were not men likely to put their 
-~ strong convictions Into weak or ambiguous words. They made every 
line sharp, clear, decisive. The only point where any wavering can 
be detected is between the general outline, which is supra-lapsarian,’ 
and the phraseology of the chapters, which is infra-lapsarian. In the 
general conception the “Decrees” are made to precede the “ Fall,” 
though in the particular explanation God is verbally relieved from 
the authorship of sm and the will of the creature from “ violence.” 
The Decree is the point whence the whole system is evolved. It is. 
absolute, comprehends “whatsoever comes to pass,” determines the 
number to be saved, the number to be lost, and the means necessary 
to bring about the result in either case. Predestination, whether as.. 
election or reprobation, is unconditional. Infants and men are alike 
fit subjects of the elective or reprobative decree, which is not depen- 
dent on or determined by anything foreseen in the creature. What- 
ever follows by necessary inference from these premises is drawn 
without shrinking, and the structure stands a grim monument reared 
by grim but true men “to the glory of God.” 

Of the questions raised by this paper the next is—-What influence 
has the Westminster Confession of Faith exercised on the religious. 
thought and life of Scotland? Our discussion of it must necessarily’ 
be brief. The revolt against the Westminster theology in England 
was radical and complete. The more: éminent divines of the next 
generation, though trained by the Puritans and some of them born in 
Puritan families, were anti-Calvinists. In the Presbyterian Churches, ` 
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Calvinism died a lingering death. In the Congregational, it under- 
went a modification that was equal to an essential change. Vehe- 
ment Calvinists continued to appear sporadically. both within and 
without the Church; but in general the words of Archbishop Tillot- 
son, himself a Puritan by birth, may. be taken as from his own day 
forward representing the state of thought in England—“I am as 


" eertain that this doctrine ” (the eternal decree as Calvinism unhder- 


stood it) “cannot be of God as I am sure that God is good and just, 
‘because this grates upon the notion mankind have of goodness and 
justice. This is that which no good man would do, and therefore it 
cannot be believed of infinite goodness. If an Apostle, or an Angel 


, from heaven, teach any doctrine which plainly overthrows the good- 


ness and justice of God, let"him’be accursed. For every man hath 
greater assurance that God is good and just than he can have of any 
subtle speculations about predestination and the decrees of God.” 

From the Westminster Assembly forward to the Revolution Settle- 
‘ ment, Scotland was in too disturbed a state to allow the Confessional 
` theology a fair field to influence the people either for good or evil. 
The scientific theology of the country was certainly in the highest 
degree Calvinistic. Resolutioners like Dickson and Protesters like 
Patrick Gillespie, men so unlike as J ohn, Forbes of Corse and John 
Brown of Wamphray, as’ Robert Leighton and John Livingstone, 
agreed, if in nothing else, in their Calvinism. Yet it is pleasant to 
meet towards the close of this period Fraser of Braé, a man who had 
suffered for “the cause” in the prisons of the Bass, and Edinburgh, 
and Blackness, to whose piety Wodrow bears witness, whose mingled 
simplicity, devoutness, and subtlety stand revealed in the ‘ - Memoirs’ 
written by himself. Unable to rest in the old. limitarianism, he 
thought his way into the theory of a universal atonement; held that 
“Christ died for all; ” “obeyed, and died in the room of all, as the 
head and representative of fallen man.” 

. The Revolution Settlement made the Westminster Confession the 
creed Of the National Church—its theology the theology the ministers 
“were bound to teach and. the people to believe. Now, strangely 
enough,.a period of what evangelical Scotchmen think very extra- 
ordinaiy religious declension almost immediately set in—-Moderatism 
began to rise. The teachings both of the Professors and the Ministers 
changed, Moral maxims supplanted evangelical texts; disquisitions 
on virtue and vice superseded the old discourses on sin and salvation. 
Now, as to the merits and demerits, excellencies and defects, of the 
Moderates, this paper means to be silent. The graphic and graceful 
pen of an English Dean has drawn a rose-coloured picture of their 
genial and gentlemanly side. The less delicate and tasteful hands of 


two perfervid Scotchmen have ee them on the pees side, 
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while a Scotch Principal, gifted with rare literary skill and adroit-, 
ness, has done his best—an effective best, too,—td wipe off some of 
the darker and coarser lines drawn by the two indignant Free Church- 
men. This great controversy we leave to those whom it concerns. 
Our purpose is simply to inquire, How Moderatism came to exist, 
especially in a couutry so addicted to theological debate and’ so 
attached to evangelical preaching as Scotland? ‘The current explana- 
tions are, the working of the old Conformist leaven.in the restored 
Presbyterian Church ; the influence of the action of the State and 
the prerogatives it claimed ; the attempt of the rude clergy of a rude 
country, long in a convulsed chaotic state, to take on the culture of 
wealthier England. There are in each of these, no doubt, some 
grains of truth, but they are neither very many nor very fructuous. 
A few poor curates and despised ministers could never so deprave, or 
revolutionize, the faith of a National Church in a nation so intensely 
theological as the Scotch. Nor can the action of the crown explain 
the rise of Moderatism, being itself more of an effect than a cause ; 
while behind the attempt to receive an anti-evangelical culture inclin- 
ations and tendencies lie that need to be themselves explained. 
Moderatism, indeed, cannot be understood apart from some of the 

influences operative throughout Europe in the’ eighteenth century. 
- The coarse taunt Warburton flung at the Scotch clergy he could with 
almost equal truth have flung at the English. The spirit of shallow, 
rationalism was abroad, was dominant everywhere, insisted on expell- 
ing enthusiasm from the universe, explaining everything by a suffi- 
cient to a superficial reason. Scotland could not escape the spirit 
which ruled the eighteenth century, and the shape it assumed was in 
clerical circles Moderatism, in lay, a very contemptuous or very arro- 
gant scepticism. But in order to understand the, causes and peculiar 
character of Moderatism, we must look at the religious development 
not of Scotland alone, but of other Calvinistic countries and commun- 
ities. Now, it isa remarkable fact that in these, the so-called rational 
religion reached its shallowest and most advanced forms. The man 
who inaugurated the reign of critical scepticism, Bayle, was the son 
of a Calvinistic minister. Geneva became the school of what was 
called Socinianism, and D’Alembert rallied its pastors on the success 
with which they had sifted religion clear of mysteries, while Rousseau 
in his impassioned way denounced them as so double-minded and 
faithless that they would neither affirm Christ to be mere man nor 
affirm Him to be God. The story of the almost universal apostacy 
or death of the English Churches that had adopted the Confession, 
` need not be told. Nathaniel Lardner and Pierce of Exeter, Priestley 
and Belsham, had been reared in strict Westminster Calvinism. The 
history of the Irish Presbyterian Church might also be cited, as well 
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` as that of the American, though ‘the genius and ‘piety of Jonathan 
Edwards did much to save the latter, and start it anew in life. 
Scotch Moderatism thus did not stand alone, Similar but extremer 
phenomena existed in other, especially Calvinistic, countries. Why- 
Calvinism in its higher and highest forms is not a creed suited to 
‘quiet and commonplace times, when men need a faith applicable to 
ordinary life. It may suit men who require a stoical courage, who 
axe daily face to face with death and exile, but not men who need at 
once sweeter and stronger motives to brace them to the work of com- 
mon day. Calvinism, too, is essentially a militant faith, can live 
better in than out of controversy, can withstand the arguments of 
‘opponents better than the experience or subjective need of its own: 
‘sons. ‘Hence men who needed to teach religion in a quiet pastoral 
way, who had to feel religion in their own still but troubled, useful 
but imperfect, lives, could hardly fail to find the abstruse but stern ` 
‘doctrines of their creed little fitted to edify and comfort a creature so 
much i in. want of an enlightening. and consolatory faith as common- 
place man. It was no great wonder, then, that the Scotch clergy in 
the peaceful days which followed the Revolution, bound by a creed 
they could not preach to profit, took to discourses on the virtues, and ` 
neglected or softened the rugged doctrines their fathers had formu- 

lated in sterner and stormier times. The marvel is, not that Mode- 
ratism ever appeared, but that it ended where it did, and inflicted so 

little permanent injury. on the religious thoughts and ‘life of the’ 
nation. 

There were two influences which greatly helped to counteract the’ 
tendencies and teachings: of the earlier Moderatism—the Marrow 
doctine and the Seeders. Boston, when a young minister at Sim- 
prin, had felt himself restrained and’ hindered. in. preaching the 
Gospel, as was inevitable in the case of one who, while legally bound 
_ to preach a particular redemption, was intensely anxious to make the 
offer of salvation universal. A book a passing soldier had left and | 
he found in a farmhouse, the Marrow of Modern Divinity, lifted him : 
out of his difficulty, showed him how to generalize and individualize 
the Gospel, to assure every man that he had a right to say, “ What- 
ever Christ did for the redemption of mankind, He did for me,” and 
he who believed this would know when he did it, would be sure when 
he believed, and so when he was saved. Years after the “Marrow” 
was published, a circle of earnest and gifted men adopted and 
preached its doctrines, which'in their generalizing and individualiz- 
ing elements were peculiarly acceptable to the people. But these 
elements, however agreeable to the traditional, were alien to the Con- 
fessional, theology, strictly and legally interpreted. And hence the 
General Assembly of 1720 was incontestably right when it con- 
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demned the Marrow doctine as on five points contrary to the Confes- 
sion of Faith, the first point being that assurance was of the nature 
or essence of faith, the second that the Atonement was universal. 

But. the decision of the Assembly did mot quench the Marrow 
doctrine. It survived in the Church, and still more actively in the 
Secession. It was the source, exactly in the points where it tran- 
scended the Confession, of what spiritual enthusiasm lived in those 
days. Whatever the later Moderates became, the earlier were loyal 
to the legal creed. If their loyalty was baneful—the fault was not 
‘theirs. if the disloyalty of the Marrow men was blessed, it was 
because they had the courage ta be inconsistent—to preach a faith 
contrary to their creed. 

It is impossible to describe here in detail the course of the reli- 
gious thought in the eighteenth century. So much is notable—the 
spiritual “awakenings” under Whitfield were due to elements in his 
preaching as alien to the Confession as was the Marrow doctrine. 
If Hume spent pleasant evenings with Blair and Robertson, if the 
latter condoled with Gibbon over the severe handling his fifteenth 
‘and sixteenth chapters received from the orthodox, yet no Moderate 
contributed a book so welcome to the then sceptical and deistical 
society of Edinburgh as was a certain Transatlantic “ Treatise on 
the Will.” Towards the end of the century, Congregationalism, 
through the Haldanes, Greville Ewing, and others, began to stir 
the religious life of Scotland, and with it came the modified Cal- 
vinism of Andrew Fuller. It was evangelically .no more, though 
theologically much more, liberal than the Marrow doctrine. It 
explicitly asserted the universality of the Atonement, sought for 
it a basis in Seripture, in the moral.character of God, and in new 
conceptions of the divine moral government. This new theology, 
which gave to early Congregationalism its power, passed into the Seces- 
sion, and in the hands of the most accomplished expositor and scholar 
it has yet produced, became the theology regnant in its theological 
Hall. While the Seceders thus logically developed the Marrow doc- 
trine into modified Calvinism, and so still farther departed from the 
‘Confessional theology, the Established Church had, under the inspir- 
ing leadership of Andrew Thomson and -Wellwood Moncrieff and ` 
‘Thomas Chalmers, experienced an Evangelical revival. These men 
were decidedly Calvinistic. The genius of Chalmers had accepted 
the “Treatise on the Will” as a new basis for the old faith, and had 
breathed into the reconstructed system the warmth of his own large 
human heart. It is true, as Isaac Taylor long ago observed, that 
while his writings do not contain a single explicit dissent from the 
‘copious and elaborate standards of his Church, “ nevertheless: Chal- 
mers’s genuine religious instincts carried-him forward at times where 
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his fasai reason refused to go.” But. modifying influences were 
at work van as without the Establishment. A few earnest and 


spiritual men could not rest in the arid metaphysics of Westminster. . 


Thomas Erskine of Linlathen began to write, and his books carried 
sweet and needed truths to many a wearied spirit, though the best 
thing Sir Henry Moncrieff could say of one of the mildest was, “ It 
ought to-be burned, by the common hangman.” John Macleod 


Campbell, too, began to tnink and speak large and liberal things, 


and Moderate and Evangelical united to prove their doctrinal oneness 
by expelling from the Church of his fathers the man who had said, 
“The person who knows that Christ died for every human being is 
the person who is in the condition to go forth to every human being, 
‘and say to every ‘child of Adam, ‘Let there be peace with you 
peace between you and your.God.’” 

The only question that now remains to be discussed is—How far is 
the theology of the Churches which to-day subscribe the Confession 
the theology of the Westminster divines? This, in some respects 
the most vital, is also the most delicate question’ We have here 
under our feet, not the still warm ashes of old, but the living coals of 
new, controversies, The continuous earnest struggle, of Scotch 
-thought to escape from the harsher points of the Confessional theo- 
„logy, haè been nowhere without result. Years ago the Secession 
_ Synod stamped with its approval a double reference theory of the 
Atonement, which reduced their theology to a modified Calvinism 
such as the Westminster divines destested and meant their Confes- 
sion to condemn. That theory the United Presbyterian Church has 
never repudiated. The ministers still delight to preach that by the 
death of Christ “the door of mercy is opened to all men, and a free 
and full salvation is presented for their acceptance.” The Free 
Church, long distinguished by its antagonism to eclectic theolo- 


Pa 


gies and double reference theories, has, though duly warned by cer- ` 


tain of her own Doctors and Professors, repeatedly declared by great, 
majorities that the modified Calvinism of the Sister Church was no 
bar to Union. Within her own pale a freer theology is tolerated 
than of yore, and revivalists, who, as a rule, are energetic and useful 
members of the Free Church, and mainly help to extend and tighten 
its hold upon the people, indulge, especially when laymen, in doctrinal 
and evangelical statements which the most liberal interpretation can 
hardly call Calvinistic. Within the Established Church a circle of 
men ,of broad and genial culture has been formed, whose beliefs 
‘influenced by the higher criticism, home and foreign, have not ray 
much in common with the old Westminster theology. 

The changes 1n the interpretation, position, and construction of the 
harsher Confessional doctrines are general’ and remarkable. Some of 
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these have been silently abandoned, others essentially modified, and 
others removed from the fore into the background. It is certain 
enough, notwithstanding such high authorities as Sir William ‘Hamil- 
ton and Principal Cunningham, that neither Calvin nor the West- 
minster divines held the will of fallen man to be, in any proper 
philosophic sense, free. He had lost by his fall “all ability of will to 
any spiritual good accompanying salvation.” The will was denied 
freedom as to an entire class, and these the most essentially good, of 
actions, and such a maimed or mutilated freedom few'of our more 
eminent ethical thinkers would now venture to affirm. If there is . 
one thing .more certain than another, it is that the Westminster 
divines believed that non-elect infants did die and were lost—indeed, 
to-have made only elect infants die would have been to conditionalize 
election, and so, fundamentally, change the system—but the disin- 
genuous device of Toplady-has been adopted, and it is now, even by 
representative men, argued as if the Confession meant, or could be ` 
understood to mean, that all who died in infancy were elect and 
saved. Reprobation, a theme on which the older Calvinists loved to 
expatiate, is now hardly ever mentioned, or mentioned only to be 
explained, as it once was in an Edinburgh Presbytery, in a way 
radically contradictory to the Confession. An eminent Scotch divine 
once raised the question, “ Is God’s government of the heathen world 
one of grace?” and his answer, as became one whose creed declared 
tliat heathens, “ be they ever so diligent to frame their lives according 
to the laws of nature and the law of that religion they profess,” yet 
cannot be saved, was a decisive negative. The same question would: 
‘now either receive a decisive affirmative or a hegative so hesitating as 
to be equal to none. Some years since the Principal of the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, published a book on “The Fatherhood of 
God.” It was subtle yet crude, clever yet inconclusive ; and the clear 
and cautious intellect of Professor Crawford had ‘little difficulty in 
seeing through its paradoxes and disposing of its assumptions. Yet: 
the Free Church Principal was more orthodox than the Established 
Church Professor. While the doctrine the latter maintained was 
essentially that of men so little Calvinistic as Pearson and Barrow,’ 
almost every principle the former affirmed had received either exposi- 
tion or recognition at the hands of Beza, Zanchius, and Francis 
Turretine. While Dr. Crawford’s “Fatherhood” had a basis essentially 
Arminian, Dr. Candlish’s was in many ways capable of becoming the 
foundation of the Calvinistic theology of the future—doing for it in 
this century what the “Treatise on the Will” did for it in the last. 
Yet the more liberal book carried the day—spoke to the finer 
instincts and. broader sympathies of the several Churches, and was 
‘voted almost by acclamation triumphant. Perhaps the reason of its 
“VOL, XXI. G 
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success and the other’s failure could not be more happily expressed 
than in the remark made to a friend of mime by a distinguished 
member of the Principal’s own communion. “I went to the first 
Lecture, but I went to no other; for I felt, sir, that that man was. 
trying to deprive me and my fellow-men of all that was dearest to us 
in God.” That was it—a new and sweeter conception of God had 
come, which rendered a return to the old, however subtly conducted, 
impossible. f 

Before closing, it must be said, this paper has been written in pain! 
The writer loves the Churches of his native land, knows that’ they 
have done great things, believes them to be capable of still greater ; 
but he fears that the creed.to which they cling so tenaciously, even 
while drifting from its cardinal doctrines, threatens them, unless 
modified, with gravest disasters. It is an evil thing for any Church 
to fall behind the intellect of a country, or to float out of sympathy 
with it in its most earnest and religious endeavours to discover what- 
ever of God’s truth Nature or Man, Scripture or Science may reveal. 
It is a thing no less evil for any Church to swear by the standards of 
the past when its faith has been permeated and almost transformed 
by the thought of the present. Church courts may coerce or sup- 
press individuals ; they cannot turn back or quench general tendencies. 
Progressive clergymen may be scarce, but are increasing, phenomena, 
aad while they may be silenced or awed into muffled speech by ecele- 
siastical censures, the spirit of which they are but the manifestations 
works more fearlessly and fatally amongst cultured laymen. And the 
question for the Churches to consider is, Whether they are to estrange 
and drive into unwilling’ antagonism men who are Christian at heart 
but are tao conscientious to subscribe a burdensome and oppressive 
creed, which pledges to many things they do not and cannot believe, 
or by a timely. removal of the more antiquated and obnoxious ‘por- 
_ tions to draw these men into sympathy with the Evangelical thought 
‘arid community with the religious life of the nation. Neither - 
nations nor Churches exist for creeds, but creeds for nations and 
Churches, and the ecclesiastics of to-day will incur a grave, nay ter- 
rible, responsibility if they sacrifice the religion of the future to their 
zeal for an old and effete creed. 

No man who loves his fathers can help ie the Church they 
loved, or respecting the faith they held. Much as I dislike certain 
points in the Westminster theology, I do not wish revolution, but 
reform. From a wise and timely and unimpassioned reform, I 
believe the Churches of my native land have almost everything to 
gain ; from an obstinate refusal of it have almost everything to lose, 
Many a man whose only hope for his country is in his country’s reli- 
gion, who admires the’ indomitable zeal incarnated in its Churches 
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yet feels like this writer, that the Confession stands between him and 
the Church of his fathers, the communion which, of all others, le 
would most intensely enjoy. Many, too, remember how in early 
years, when the heart was soft, the old creed offered no God the heart 
could love as its everlasting Father, no divine Brother it could 
trust, no eternity it could desire; and they believe that were our 
national creed purged and shortened, our national- religion would 
become sweeter and more attractive to one class and a mightier moral 
power to another. i 

And what is to hinder a revision of the Confession ? That is a work 
in which all the Presbyterian Churches in the country could join, 
since theological unity is everywhere affirmed to underlie their eccle- 
. siastical differences. Prudential considerations no doubt stand in the 
way. So many dangers are anticipated from any attempt to touch 
or alter what has been so long stereotyped. A stand-still policy 
always seems, too, so much safer than one of progress. But things 
may be allowed to sit in their old forms till the foundations, already 
weakened and loosened, slip from beneath them. The status quo 
may retain some, but it loses others, and the loss is not a diminish- 
ing but an increasing quantity. There is the difficulty, too, always 
certain to arise in every such case, of breaking with the past, betray- 
ing the faith ascertained and fixed by the fathers. But the present 
has its-rights as well as the past. The Church of to-day, the enlight- 
ened Christian consciousness of this nineteenth century, has surely 
some claim to be heard as to the proper form or symbol of its own 
faith. The times and circumstances in which, as wellas the men by 
whom, the Westminster Confession was composed, have been here 
sketched. The times were stormy, the circumstances in every way 
unfavourable, the men in no respect uniquely qualified to draw up a ` 
creed for all time. On the polity of these days we are ceaselessly 
improving. Their science was not ultimate. Their literature and 
art are not reckoned either as to matter or form standards of perfec- 
tion. Why, then, should a small section of by no means the greatest 
men of those days rule our theology from their urns? Theology 
has a right to share in the general progress of thought, nay, to bene- 
fit by the discoveries and improvements made on its own domain. 
Our Biblical Science is another and a more perfect thing than it, was 
then. Our’ doctrinal method has yielded other and higher results. 
Our Christian manhood is not lower, nor our Christian scholarship 
inferior, nor our Christian culture coarser, nor our Christian con- 
science less sensitiye. Let, then, the Churches trust the country 
and themselves. Whatever difficulties stand in the way of move- 
ment, they are nothing to the dangers that threaten the easier but 
fatal plan of sitting still. Let the Churches ask and bravely set 
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Stout answering the question—What is our faith, and how shall we 
best express it? Not like our fathers, so as to exclude from our com- 
munion as many independent and earnest thinkers as possible ; but 
like the great cọmmon Master, so as to’ bring within our borders as 
much as possible of the intellect, culture, and manhood of the 
country? And if they do so, the Churches of Scotland may rést 
assured that brighter days: than ever dawned on the fathers shall 
gladden the hearts: of the ‘sons. i , 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


Postseriptum.—Since the above was written and in the hands of 
the Editor, Principal Tulloch’s book, “ Rational Theology 1 in England 
m the Seventeenth Century,” has appeared. It is in every respect - 
an interesting, in many ways a significant, work. It is pleasant 
to see some of the profoundest and highest thinkers England has yet 
produced at last so worthily presented and so appreciatively criticized. 

, It is no less pleasant to find the work picturesquely and sympatheti- 
cally done by a Scotch Presbyterian, a son of the very men who so 
cordially detested the “ Rational Theology” of Hales and Chilling- 
worth. Nothing, indeed, could be more significant of the most 
cultured and distinctive school of thought which now exists in the 
Established Church of Scotland —its contrast, in somé respects 
antithesis, to the type of thought in the Confessional period. But 
the book is sadly as well as pleasantly suggestive. The men: and 
theology it sketches are confined’to England. For them and their 

` liberal thought the Church of Scotland had no room. Had the 
Rational Theologians or the Cambridge Platonists appeared in the 
narrower. and sterner Church of the North, they would have suffered 
either repression or excommunication, either been by the continual 
inquisition of jealous church courts~ soured into cynicism or worried 
into weakness, or else forced into an isolation that had gone far to 
debase their noble and catholic thought into fretful and trivial 
special pleading. But, perhaps, the Principal’s book is a prophecy of 
better days to come. One can read between the lines an ultimate as 
distinguished from its proximate end, and it may be that in this 
ultimate: end its chief value lies. The history has become a vehicle 
for the historian’s own thoughts. The Rational Theologians of the 
seventeenth come to us freighted with the ideals and hopes of a 
cultured and liberal theologian of the nineteenth century.- This 
writer is free to say that very rarely has he enjoyed any book more 
than Principal Tulloch’s, but he would feel it hard to say whether 
he enjoyed most what it said, or what it implied and promised. 

= M. F. 
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T> the clear light through the diaphanous cabinets entirely com- 

posed of plate-glass, at the South Kensington Museum, such 
violins and specimens of the Viol tribe have lately been exhibited as 
in all probability were never before brought together at any one 
time. 

In a space of a few square yards, the intelligent amateur might 
lose his way for hours. He pauses, for instance, at a case full of 
strange, uncouth, and yet elaborately finished viols called Viols di 
Gamba, Viols di Bardone, Viols Amore; he is carried back to -a 
time when the violin proper was still m obscurity, when Gaspar di 
Salo (1560—1610) was struggling into notice with his thin-sided and 
tubby-stomached violins proper, which look to us so graceless, and 
yet which in reality sounded those notes of progress which were 
shortly afterwards caught up by his pupil, Maggini, until they 
swelled into the sweet tones of the Amatis,'and thé full, powerful 
sound torrents of Stradiuarius and the Guarnerit. 

Turning from the dusky varnish and uncouth shapes of the ancient 
viols, the eye is caught by the sharp and delicate outline, and the . 
polished agate splendour of a Cremona violin in the next case. A 
century has been quickly traversed, not so much that viols ceased to 
. be made in 1720 as that the violin of that date could not possibly 
have been made in the 1620 period, from which we have just 
emerged. Then our curiosity is excited for a moment by one of 
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those graceful pear-shaped lutes:so common in sentimental pictures. 
It is also by the great Stradiuarius, His, and all other lutes, have 
long since gone out—at best they’were poor things ; yet this speci- 
men, exquisitely carved with a rich, heavy, full-lipped Italian face, 
as a head—a splendid Satyr and Dryad curling around the neck, and 
every detail of grooving and purfling as perfect as in one of the 
great violins worth 300 guineas—all this tells of an age when 
beneath Italian skies, on Venetian balconies, or from black, loose- 
curtained gondolas, the sound of the lute struck by fair or chivalrous 
fingers constantly floated over the shallow lagoons of the Adriatic, 
and was, doubtless, of all others, the sound most loved of knights 
and ladies. 

But I must pause onthe threshold, I shall return to this inte- 
resting loan exhibition; I shall try and point. out what were its 
beauties, without attempting to disguise its weak places ; but before 
the general reader can be expected to go into these questions with 
anything like the proper amount of enthusiasm,:I must call his 
attention to several facts and details which will show how large and 
important a part the violin has played in the development of the 
musical art, and if,'in speaking of the rise and progress of the violin, 
I shall seem to omit anything of importance, I must refer my 
readers to'a chapter on Stradivarius, in “Music and Morals,” where . 
I have dwelt at some length upon the general construction of the 
violin. And here I desire to express most fully my obligations to 
such writers as W. Sandys and S. A, Forster, on, the violin ; M. Fetis, 
passim; and George Dubourg’s well-known work. I may add that 
my own eyes have helped me, as well as other people’s, and that I 
have for many years been brought much face to face with the object 
of my fixed and unalterable affection—the violin. 


II. 


The violin had to wait upon time, Its destinies, like those of 
music, up to a certain point, were unprogressive—after that point, let 
us say 1530, its triumphal march up to 1730 was rapid and irre- 
. sistible. Yet it is cirious to notice how slowly the great obstacles 
to its perfection were surmounted. Something like a viol seems to 
have been in existence for centuries before the model attained to 
anything like its present shape, yet until it attained that shape no 
real progress from barbarous scraping and weak tubby sounds 
towards real music was possible. It is true that’ the’ instrument 
kept pace with the development of music, which was at first slow 
“enough. The oblong box, with one or more strings, and an almost 
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.flat bridge, could- yield nothing but rasping and twanging discord. 
Yet if was not untilsmelody was wedded to an improved notation 
that the ferits of curved ‘bridges and scooped-out violin sides 
became obvious. Without these it is of course néxt to impossible 
to play on one string without soundmg the others. Then for how 
` many years did the odious guitar‘frets last! Several old viols in the 
South Kensington Museum have them still; indeed, we believe that 
the manufacture of them was not extinct even in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. But what- limitations they imposed upon the - 
| player ; how they cramped his art; how they made him lean upon 
props which every violinist now scorns, even to learn his art by; 
above all, how they defeated the innate and subtle perfection of the 
violin by preventing the player from taking quarter-tones, or gliding 
up through imperceptible intervals; all which fine and thrilling 
qualities belong to the perfectly smooth and unmarked finger-board. 
alone. What an indescribable charm has that smooth ebony plate 
for the true artist! We have heard people describe their raptures 
upon surveying the cool ivory and ebony keys of a grand piano; but 
such raptures are poor compared with those of the violin lover as he 
takes up his instrument and looks through the four strings at the 
black ebony finger-board upon which absolutely nothing is visible, 
and yet which is ready at any moment to measure for-him to a 
. hair’s breadth the intervals of his delight. -The mystery is hidden, 
and yet to the cunning player it is an open secret—effects of which 
he has often proved the potency sleep along that inclined plane— 
myriads of swift notes are ready to rush forth and greet him, as 
his‘ fingers slide up and down it. Weird harmonies will steal forth 
at certain spots over which his finger broods without pressure, yet 
with a sensitive and thrilling touch as though feeling stronger - 
contact too gross for the bell-like sweetness desired, and seeking 
rather to draw it forth by the magic of some electric sympathy. 
Yet there is no hint or trace of the true intervals upon the smooth 
finger-board : like the opening and shutting of a door with a glimpse 
‘into Paradise ; like the myriad tints upon broken water vanishing 
: into the dark transparent monotint, when the light on the wave is 
gohe; so the ebony board, lately the arbiter of such changeful 
melodies, sleeps silent, expressionless, the instant the busy fingers 
are still. But what foul orgies of sound lie also within its range 
when tampered with, used ignorantly, or abused. What false and 
hateful intervals, what gross ‘scr eams, what wicked capabilities of 
perverting sound ! 

Well; half its powers for delight or pain, for good or evil, were for 
centuries destroyed by the use of frets. The abolition of frets is not 
only the emancipation, it is the creation, of the violin finger-board. 
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Then, again, how long was it before it became evident that for all 
practical purposes four strings, and only four, were quite as many as 
could be strung upon any instrument of the viol tribe with due 
regard to tone and pitch, »Take a violin and add another fifth string 
to the bass: you must stretch it too loosely for an effective réso- 
nance, or add -one to the treble, and it is superfluous as well as 
inconvenient—superfluous because we can get on the E string, notes 
as shrill as the human ear can recognise, “and Inconvenient because 
any, string tuned a fifth above the E string would be always’ snap- 
ping, and. would probably by its horrible tension at- last pull the 
bridge through the belly: Yet Viols di Gamba were made habi- . 
tually with six strings, stupidly. tuned at intervals of a third, tension 
low, sound tubby; instead of four strings tuned in fifths, high 
tension, sound bright. And at one time almost any number of 
„Strings more were added by the caprice of makers, or the senseless 
fancy of virtuosi. One limited use of several strings, and one only, 
commends itself. to us in instruments of the Viol da Braccio, or 
_ large tenor make, namely, the production of arpeggios. Some years 
ago a gentleman, in M. Jullien’s band played beautifully on a viol of 
this kind. He called it, if we remember rightly, by the old name of 
Viol.d#Amore. ‘The effect produced was exceedingly. soft and lovely. 

The movement consisted of successions of sweeping and beautifully 
harmonized arpeggios, effective beyond anything ‘that could be pro- 
duced’in that style ‘on four strings. He played upon six, if not ~ 
more. 

‘Another quite extinct, device aiie of a series of sympathetic 
‘steel wire strings stretched ‘underneath the bridge or on one side of 
it, in some cases through it, from neck to tail-piece, and tuned to the 
same notes as the normal gut strings above them. When these 

- last were struck the steel strings vibrated, harmonically as well ds 
normally, and must have produced a kind of mixture as when a 
piano is played without dampers, or with the loud pedal down, or as 
when a carillon is set agoing; and the notes run into each other 
because there is nothing to check their vibrations. Some sensuous 
effects unknown to us were doubtless produced in this way; but 

“everything which tends to promote an unregulated echo is destruc- 
tive of music proper, just as much as a sound-board which keeps 
echoing a speaker’s voice is to that extent ‘destructive of: ‘speech, 
proper. 

- Such devices, or “conceits,” as the old writers would say, invariably 
disappear from musical instrunients and orchestras as sounds grow 
more,and more out of noise through the discipline of Art into music. 

But to return to our violin. What was to determine, the shape 
and size of basses, viols, and violins? For some time it seemed as 
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if nothing but the caprice of amateurs and Iute-makers was to be 
consulted, ~All attempts to classify the number and shapes of the 
viol tribe, up to at least 1600, must fail. Some idea of the infinite 
variety of these instruments—a variety which continued long after 
the modern quartett of instruments (two violins, tenor, and violon- 
cello) had been established—may be gathered from the slight 
sketches of outlines which we have culled in the South Kensington 
Museum. But as music acquired form, science, and precision, 
musical instruments followed suit. It is not too much to affirm 
that the madrigal created the modern string quartett. The singing - 
' schools soon divided the voice into the usual four divisions. The 
madrigals of the Elizabethan Age brought these four divisions into 
the most sharply defined perfection. At first the crowd of viols 
stood like humble lackeys in the antechambers of the vocal art, and, 
were only called in to assist the singers, the player standing over 
the singer and playing the notes In unison with him. It was soon > 
- found that each voice ought to have its appropriate viol—the treble 
voice a treble viol, or what we should call a violin; the tenor and 
counter tenor would be accompanied by a violin or viola, or two | 
violas of different sizes; and the bass would be helped through by' 
one of those Viols di Gamba—the violoncello of the period of. which 
. the South Kensington Museum can boast some splendid specimens. 
Here, then, we have the elements at least of the modern quartett, 
but in a sadly servile condition. But now and then it would happen 
that a voice was absent, and then the voice, instead of being 
attended by, would be replaced by, an instrument, ` At last it 
appeared that the four instruments could play the madrigal by 
themselves without the voices, and this was not uncommonly done, 
as early as Elizabeth’s time. We have “madrigals of five and six 
parts apart for violas and voices,” by Thomas Weelkes ; and Dow- 
land, the celebrated -lutenist, published, in 1600, “ Songs or Ayres 
with tablature for the Lute Orpherion, with the Viol de Gamba.” 
In 1605 instrumental music had already become very independent, 
for Tobias Hume published “Musical Concertes for two base viols,’ 
expressing five parts, with proarai reports one from the other, and 
for two, Leeoro viols, and also for the Leeoro viole, with two treble 
viola, or two with one treble,” all which shows that the viol tribe 
could by this time walk very well alone, and, what is more important, 
that the treble viol was steadily advancing in public favour. 

Testator, called Il Vecchio of Milan, about 1590, is said by some 
to have been the first maker of the violin, but Dinffoprugcar made 
undoubted violins at the. beginning of that century. The new 
instrument first got into the French bands, and then cautiously 
crossed the.Channel and began to bid for public favour as the fiddle, 
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or violin, in England. It was greeted with the greatest contempt. 

' Why, forsooth, was the peaceable rumbling of the old’ viols to be 
screamed down by this impudent and airy little impostor? The 
author of “ Musick’s Monument,” raises almost the last scream 
against the king of instruments; it was to be found everywhere, 
and he could not bear to see the big Theorbo lutes and lumpy viols 
“overtoped (in His Majesty’s band — Charles II.) by squaling, 
scoulding fiddlers.” As for their music, he calls it merely “high 
prized noise.” But the old masters had hit upon a model which was - 
not to be put down in a hurry-when they drew the outline of the 
first violins. When old viols first came to be cut down, the propor- 
tions: were naturally found to be all wrong for an instrument of a 
smaller size; no doubt the great bulginess of the early violins by’ 
Gaspard, Dinfoprugear, 1515, and even those of Gaspar di Salo (1560 
—1610), where the contour is wonderfully in advance of the age, but ’ 
where the rise of the belly is carried right up pumpkin-wise to the 
sides, results from the. model suggested by simply cutting down the 

_ bulging old tenors. Yet even in this form the superior handiness 
and sprightliness ‘of the violin shapé and tone soon commended 
itself to the players and the public alike. The following little 
verse gives a correct account of the matter : : as 


‘ “Yn former days we had the Viol in, : 
Ere the true instrument had come about ; 
, But now we say since this all ears doth win, 
The Violin hath put the Viol out.” 


Charles II, probably in imitation of a far greater poten- 
tate and contemporary, with whom his relations are only’ too 
well known through Lord Macaulay’s history, Louis XIV., had 
twenty-four fiddlers to play to him during his meals. ` The French 
king indulged himself in the same festive manner. And it is 
doubtless from the Restoration (1660) that the violin began to put 
the viol out, and take its place along with its brethren the tenor, 
violoncello, and contrebasse, until cabinet music blossomed into the 
modern quartette form in which it has long since reigned without a 
rival, 
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A few great names conndcted with the progress and perfection of 
the violin must be noted. As early as 1449, Joan Kerlino, or 
Carlino, founded a great Lute School at Brescia. There was a finely- 
formed viol of his in the South Kensington Loan Collection, No. 114, 
about 1452: its perfect finish and preservation make it almost- 
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unique. Venturi Linell, or Linaro, made viols at Venice in 1520, 
but the specimen, No. 184, in the South Kensington, dated 1563, 
was without grace or any fine sense of proportion—we should say 


far inferior to the earlier Brescian Carlino in everything except 


wonderful preservation ; but then it is a hundred ‘years later, and 
ought to have been better in every respect. . Although it is believed 
that Testator, of Milan, first made what he named a violin, yet ` 
Brescia was undoubtedly the first great school of lutists and violin- 
makers, and Gaspar di Salo, of Brescia (1560—1610), was the first 
man who really conceived of the violin as an instrument worthy of a 
distinct individuality, and not merely a bulgy viol cut down. In 
this maker the pumpkin-bellies of Dinffoprugcar (1515) have -con- 
siderably diminished; the instrument has been somewhat drawn 
out in length, a well- defined scoop appears on either side of the 
£ £s, the ‘middle is still high and barrel-like, the vainish is fine, 
thick, and brown—no tinge of the mellow-red and orange colours so 
lovely in the later Cremonese makers. The tone of Gaspars first. 
and second strings is lively, bright, and piercing, “a dry, golden 
sound,’ as Dr. Foster calls it; the third string weak, but sweetly 
soft; the fourth round and very fine. Compared with: the later 
prodigies of Creniona, the workmanship lacks finish and delicacy, 
but the cutting is bold and original, the wood is strong, and 
the f f holes are straight and parallel—one of the distinctive marks 
of the Brescian school—the purfling, or inlaid border that marks the 
inner edge of all violins, is finely placed and double, another dis- 
tinctive mark of the same school. l 

Jean Paul Maggini (1590—1640), (not Santo Maggini of the 18th 
century), probably a pupil of Gaspar di Salo’s, did all that could be 
done with his master’s model, but the sceptre had in reality passed ` 
to Cremona, when Andreas Amati (1530 ?—1580 2) began to make ° 
violins. His violins are small, his tone sweet but not powerful. 
His sons, Antony and Jerome, who made violins together, excelled 
him; and his grandson, Nicolas Amati, brought his father’s model 
to still greater perfection. He is considered the great man of the 
family. Of Joseph. Guarnerius and .of Stradiuarius, it is not our 
purpose to speak at any length here. The first, whose violins are 


_ distinguished for power aboa all the Amatis, but who does not 


touch the great Stradiuarius in perfection of model and finish, and 
equality of tone, probably stands next to him in the estimation of 
most violinists. They often say “If we cannot get a Stradiuarius, 
give us a Joseph Guarnerius.” There is one.other maker who, at 
one time, enjoyed in England at least a reputation almost equal to 
the Cremonese makers, and that is Jacob Stainer. In 1644, having 
come from the Tyrol, he worked under the Amatis at Cremona, 
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marr ied the daughter of Anthony Amati, and retired with her to his 
native town of Absom. Before his marriage he made some of his 
finest violins: his work is equal iu finish to the best Amatis—-the 
belly is modelled higher than the back, the edges are strong and 
round, the purfling is nearer to the edges than in the Amatis, and 
very narrow, the f f are beautifully. cut and shorter, the upper and 
‘ under turns being perfectly round, the neck and scroll very regular 
and smooth, These early instruments are rarely to be found; the 
genuine labels are written ; ‘in the Tyrolese forgeries they .are often 
printed, 

As his family increased his work began to suffer ; he grew slovenly 
and rapid, and’ the violins of this middle period are very inferior. 
Before long, however, his merits were recognised; his violins sold 
well, and this seems to have put him once more upon his metal, for 
he again began to work with great care, and made -splendid fiddles. 
On the death of his wife he went into a Benedictine convent, 
and there in his mature age made his finest instruments. At the 
close of his working life he made sixteen splendid violins, twelve 
of which he sent as trophies of his genius to the twelve Electors, and 
the remaining four to the Emperor. These are ‘known. as Stainer- 
Electors. . But the end was near, for either through love or loss of 
‘money, he went mad and died goon afterwards. Stainer’s tone is 
pure and silvery, and has a certain piercing quality: it has not the 
roundness of Guarnerius, nor the sweetness of the Amati, nor the 
even breadth and power of the Stradiuarius, but its quality is pecu- 
liar and, in the finest specimens, full of charm and character. 

It is impossible to mention a tithe of the good ,makers that 
followed in the steps of the Cremona giants. Bergonzi, Guada- 
gnini, Seraphino, Albani, are all names of “ft equent occurrence in the 
` violin trade ; whilst, Klotz, Stainer’s clever foreman, whose violins 
are constantly mistaken for those of his master, though different, 
the belly being slightly depressed, deserves special Rote and ss all 
his pupils stands first, 

England can boast of some good makers. Richard Duke’ s violins 
were all the rage last century in this country before the merits of the 
.Cremonas were thoroughly understood. Probably Stainer and Duke, 
whose instruments are somewhat on the same model, were the most 
accessible and popular violin-makers for the English market until 
towards’ the end of the last century, when the Crenionas began to 
find their way over here, alas! in too great numbers, for most of 
them were spurious, and swamped everything else. Benjamin 
Banks, who was born and died in the last century, is by many con- 
sidered to be the finest of the English makers. His violoncellos are 
much sought after still. William Forster, who flourished in the 
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middle of the last century, was one, the greatest, of a family of 
highly esteemed makers; and Bernhardt Fendt, who settled in this 
country, and died only in 1832, was a clever maker, whose imitations 
of old violins have been good enough to take in, this year, the Judges 
at the South Kensington, as we shall presently see. 


IV. 
t 

If.now it be asked in’ what consists the changes which have trans- 
formed the tubby, old feeble-toned viols into the. brilliant, graceful 
Cremonese model, with its almost living curves and its clear, sweet 
notes, it may not be quite easy in writing to give a satisfactory reply. 
The progression has been from the large round: viol model, the 
_ hump-back and ‘the pot-belly, to the small flat model, with gentle 
arc in back and .belly, softened away with curves of delicious grace 
and smoothness to the edges of the purfling. The four corners of . 
the side curves have also become full of distinctive character ; they 
are no longer stumpy in outline, as though they had difficulty in 
getting away from the thick bulge of the sides, but they are carried 
down in the ‘Amatis with a clean and gentle sweep. The Stradi- 
uarius corners are still more full of character: they do not hang 
down so much as the Amatis, they are cut out with great purity 
and almost lifted up with a kind of balanced elasticity. No one 
ever laid in purfling like Stradiuarius. The purfling consists of three 
thread-like pieces of wood, two of ebony, the centre one of sycamore, 
inlaid near the edge and following the lines ofthe violin in the 
back and belly. It is of no use beyond giving finish to what is 
really an exquisite work of Art. Every part of a Stradiuarius violin , 
is an unhurried labour of love, and the purfling is full of signifi- 
cance ; not only does it test the fine and delicate handling of the 
workman, but it calls attention to the outlines of his instrument— 
outlines which are drawn with all the balanced freedom and‘ grace 
of a Greek frieze. But the royal purfling of Stradiuarius bears his 
sign-manual especially in the treatment of the angles, in the slender 
string-like points - into which it runs—it seems to shoot suddenly 
into the corners with a peculiar bend. Up to this point it has 
rigidly followed the outline of the instrument, but on entering the 
corners it forms a graceful twist of its own, calling special attention, 
as it were, to the delicately-finished angles, and making a curve in 
harmonious contrast with them. This subtle thought is’ peculiar to 
‘Stradiuarius and his close copyists, and serves to illustrate the grand 
and original-freedom of his outlines. The two f f’s, or sound-holes, 
are drawn with the same originality, and with a certain severe grace 
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and temperate beauty. Let the eye run: over the grotesque wrig- 
gling holes of the old Viols di Gamba, the vulgar slits, the senseless 
punctures, the crude experiments of every possible description as 
illustrated in our plate; let us glance at the straight, stiff Maggini 
£ f{’s, and then glance back at the perfect wave of the ("in the 
Stradiuarius. violin, cut as with the chisel of a great artist at a single 
sitting, with an ardour and love of its beauty, and its bend that; 
after 180. years, is as infectious as ever, making the delight of con- 
noisseurs and the despair of forgers and all other copyists. But 
nowhere is the master more distinctive than in the fluting of his 
scroll, and the set and- modelling of his heads. Perhaps it never 
occurred to our readers. that there was much difference between one 
fiddle head and another, yet a Stradivarius is known from a Stainer, 
for instance, by his head, as surely as you can tell a Greek from a 
Jewish face. Take up your Stradiuarius, hold it straight out against 
` the light with its belly towards you, and take in the chbmmanding 
outline of the head, full front. The two sides of the scroll seem to 
be almost in motion, like curling wood thrown off by a revolving 
centrebit or a plane in action. The two points seem a little lifted 
up with incomparable energy and strength, and lightly balanced with 
each other. The dip of the head, relieved by the fine fluting, is 
powerful but not heavy; and in the finest Stradiuarius and Joseph 
Guarnerius patterns, reminds one of a lion’s face in repose, only the 
Stradiuarius is invariably more graceful and beautiful in its Majesty 
where the Guarnerius is strong, with a sort of rough and massive 
grandeur, . But turn from either of these full- fronted heads to lesser 
magnates, and what a falling off is there—some are what we may 
call pot-bellied heads ; others brutal, snub, bull-dog heads; others 
lean and poor ; others simply coarse and stupid ; others cut eee 
nically without character, or top-heavy, poor and thin-flanked near ` 
the neck; others without any sense of proportion, the two sides of 
the scroll uneven, one dipping down lop-eared, and the other turning 
up like a nez retroussé, and so on, until the eye comes back and 
_rests upon the perfect and dignified charms of the Stradiuarius head. 
It will bear inspection—look. at it sideways, mark the throw of the 
scroll; was‘there any carving of Gibbons or the Belgians, any trailing 
viné-stem, any circling ivy cut in rich oak, more finely felt in its / 
sensitive edges, its harmonious sweep, its delicate tendril-curves, 
than the Stradiuarius maple scroll, with its smooth flesh-like flutings, 
its soft clean edge and circular bends which, like the convolvulus or 
jessamine còil, is never any part of a true circle ? 

And then look at the varnish lying like a sheet of thin jasper on 
the back and belly, ‘at once shielding these from decay, whilst 
revealing century after century the transparent filaments of the 
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‘mottled maple or sycamore, and the symmetrical deal crossed 
beween the fibres with millions of tiny rays which show where lie 
the dessicated cells now hollow and fit for perfect resonance through 
which the sap once flowed. The rich, almost orange-coloured, 
varnish, is as good as a magnifying glass: -through it we can at this 
day judge of the loving selection made of the choicest: timber, and 
the infinite care bestowed upon its preparation, the tempering as 
well as the carving of it. 

And this same varnish, how was it made? And can it not be 
made now? The ingredients of it are pretty -well known, but how 
were they ‘put together and applied? That is not known, and it 
seems now, after infinite controversy and analysis, that it never will 
be known. There was gum-dragon, or dragon’s blood, from Africa, 
which the ships brought into Venice; there was fine oil; there was 
rare spirit, and, above all, there was plenty of time, a beautiful 
climate, and a life of such absorbed devotion and cumulative expe- 
rience as, in these days of hurry and demand,.can scarcely be looked 
_for over again. We seek in vain for the conditions under which the - 
great violins were produced. Even if we had the love, the patience, 
and the inspiration for the work, the work itself would never pay— 
it would never fetch the price of the labour and time bestowed upon 
it. The instrument itself, simple as it looks, is to be composed of no 
less than seventy-one pieces. Sycamore or maple must be got for 
the back, sides, neck, and circle. Soft deal for the belly, bass bar, 
sound post, and six internal blocks; ebony for the finger-board and- 
tail-piece ; white and ebony for the purfling. The wood must be cut 
only in December and January, and only that part must be used 
which has been exposed to the sun» You may cut up planks and 
planks before you find a piece suitable for a really fine back or belly. 
Witness the grain of a Stradiuarius or Amati violin; mark the 
almost pictorially beautiful health and evenness of its wavy lines, free 
from all knots, irregularity of growth, studded with symmetrical and 
billowy veins, where the rich sap once flowed. And when the wood 
is cut it must be tempered and dried, not with artificial warmth, but 
with the slow and penetrating influence of a dry, warm Cremona 
climate. For no customer, for no market, ¢an the process be hur- 
ried. And the application of the varnish required corresponding 
care. It was to be perfectly wedded to the rare wood—a companion- 
ship destined to last for ages—to outlast so many generations of men 
and women, was not to be enterprised or undertaken lightly. 

In the spring, when the air got clear and bright and the storms 
were past, the subtle gums and oils were mixed slowly and delibe- 
rately: hours to stand, hours to settle, hours for perfect fusing 
and amalgamation of parts; clear white light gleaming from roads 
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strewn with the dazzling marble dust of Lombardy; clear blue sky,. 
warm dry air, and the skill of an alchemist, these were the conditions 
_ for mixing the incomparable Cremona varnish. So deliberately was 
it prepared and laid on, just when the wood was fit to receive it— 
laid on in three coats in such a manner as to sink into the dessicated 
pores, and become a part of the wood, as the aromatic herbs and 
juices become a part of the flesh that is embalmed for a thousand 
years. All through the summer did that matchless varnish, which 
some say contained ground amber, and which at any rate was 
charged with subtle secrets, sink and soak into the sycamore and 
deal plates, until now, when age has rubbed away its clear and agate 
crust in many places, the violin is found no longer to need that 
protection, for the wood itself seems to have become petrified into 
clear agate, and is capable throughout its myriad pores and fibres of 
resisting the worm, and even damp and the other ravaging influences 

of ordinary decay. l 

The old varnishes have been closely imitated by M. Vuillaume, 
and other clever makers, but a good judge can tell the genuinefrom 
the false. ,It has often been maintained that the dryness of the 
wood gave the fine quality of tone desired; and the French makers 
- have accordingly baked the wood of their new violins; but although 
the tone has-been thus to some extent prematurely mellowed. there | 
is every reason to fear that the baked fiddles, like some old fiddles 
made of too slight wood and cut too thin, have a tendency to ‘get 
“ played out ;” “that | is, after attaining tone they lose tone. Age, no 
doubt, improves wood, and the constant vibration of playing tends, 
it is said, to shake into hollows the pores of. the wood, and expel the 
particles of dried sap in dust. Butthe grand secret after all layin the - 
manufacture of the original instrument, in the shape, in the prepa- 
ration of the wood before the parts were fixed together, in the 
varnish and general adjustments of the interior. The violin, as it 
comes from. the hands of the great makers, as we shall presently 
illustrate, was always fine. Age and playing canhot make a good 
. fiddle out of a bad one, although age and playing doubtless improve 
“ood fiddles. .There are hosts of instruments a hundred years old 
aidi are, and always will be, bad to the last degree. 

Much has been said about the capricious shane of the violin. 
Some professors have maintained that two flat, boards for back and 
belly would be better than any curve. We answer that every 
degree of flatness has been tried. In the case of the guitar it has 
been adopted, but the present form of a slightly curved belly and 
back—the Stradiuarius pattern—is the result of centuries of experi- 
ment, and it has held its own, and seems likely to do so, against the 
most modern and scientific patterns, of which there have been many. 
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Very much, the same thing has taken place in the case of bells. 
Every shape and thitkness and proportion of bell exists, and has 
been tried in different countries and ages. But the classic period of 
bells came at last. About the time when the fine violins were being 
made, Hemony and the Van den Gehyns in Amsterdam, Malines, 


and Louvain, were going through in their own craft a series of 
exhaustive trials which ended in fixing empirically the bell model, 


its proportions and its ingredients, from which, as far as they are 
known and can be followed, it has been found dangerous to’ depart. 
In the case of our Big Ben at Westminster, modern science stepped 
in to superintend the casting, and to supersede technical secrets and 
technical skill, and the whole of London can bear witness to the un- 


fortunate results. The fact is, that in the perfection of each technical ` 


trade there is something which escapes analysis. The last handful 
of refined tin or Drontheim copper thrown in apparently without any 
apparent method, but with the infallible method of instinct ata 
particular. moment when the seething mass of molten metal reaches 
a certain temperature, or, presents a certain appearance—thut is 


indispensable to the rich true tone of the bell. Yet the proportions | 


were fixed before. Yes! but that handful, under the circumstances, 
was yet needful. So with the violin: a certain curve, a block inside 
placed instinctively a hundredth of an inch ‘one way or the other, a 
slight hollow, a gentle rise, things which can hardly be weighed and 
measured, because, with each separate specimen on the same model, 
there are differences—who ever saw two Stradiuarius violins alike ? 
—and differences, however small,-change the subtle relations of 
different parts. These are things which baffle rule and measure- 
ment, and make it impossible to produce Stradiuarius tohe to order. 


Nor have more ambitious attempts to change those measurements - 
succeeded better, even when Stradiuarius measurements have been” 


rightly adopted. Some of us may have heard of a late experiment 
in France, where a scientific violin and a Stradiuarius were played 
out of sight to a select body of judges, and the judges were fairly 
puzzled to tell which was which; hence it was inferred that there 
was no difference. As well tell a man who has been tasting port 
and sherry alternately several'times with his eyes shut that there is 
no difference between these wines because his- sense of taste is not 
proof against a certain test invented to confuse him. The ear is as 
delicate. and as easily perturbed as the palate. 

But the real answer to such modern rivals of Stradivarius is that 
no one will play upon them who can get the genuine article. The 
extreme difficulty of getting a really ‘fine old violin would in itself 
create a demand for any cheap instrument which could yield even a 


fair equivalent in quality. We have seen how in the teeth of preju- , 
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dice the Aiea meat has gained ground, and so would scientific 
violins if science could pr oduce the “right tone together with the 
other Cremona specialities, 

But as regards quality, the secret is one affecting the player quite 
as much as the listener. A good player can bring a good sound out 
of almost anything, but he feels the difference. A Boel whip can 
drive almost any horse somehow and get along. But there are endear~ 
ing qualities in the rare old violins that cannot be described. They 
answer to your lightest touch; they can be ridden without saddle, 
and driven without bit or bridle; they seem to vibrate in advance, 
‘and anticipate your most delicate shades of emotion. The coarse 
fiddles you never can get to understand you, the medium is too gross ; 
you can thrash the’ sound out of them, and others who know not, 
what you want to get and experience are well satisfied ; but YOW 
are not. You find in the Cremona an echo of the human soul itself, 
When Balzac tells us of a man who had imprisoned the soul of his, 
mother-.in a violin, he was nearer a certain truth than some of his 
readers fancy. The soul that is imprisoned in your violin is not your 
mother’s, 1t is your own soul, seeking and finding through the most 
sensitive of all musical.instruments an utterance such as the human 
voice alone can equal, but not excel. It almost seems that the more 
genius, the more time, the more love, the more absorption, the mors 
experience have gone to the making of a violin, the more it has 
become assimilated to the soul of a man. We are evermore taking 
out of these noble old violins, the great inexhaustible souls that 
Stradivarius and the Amatis spent their lives in pouring into them, 
The violin is like the earth itself, you can only get out of it so much 
of agricultural wealth as has been put into it. 

And now we may well shudder at the dreadful things which, have ~ 
been done in the direction of systematic forgeries of all kinds. Ger~ 
many is to blame for a vast number of coarse and impudent fiddles, 
labelled and libelled with the names of Guarnetius, the Amatis, and 
even Stradiuarius, and worth from one pound to thirty shillings 
a-piece, But the most dangerous of all forgeries are the French. 
forgeries at the close of last century by the fen of Lupot. These 
violins are calculated to deceive all but the best judges. The most 
shameful of all practices is one of which our own countrymen cannot 
altogether be acquitted. A fine violin has often been taken to pieces 
and two or even three others made out of its parts. The genuine 
back, or head, or belly, or even sides being relied on ‘to do duty for. 
the spuriousness of the rest, and the whole-violin has often passed as 
a genuine: instrument and fetched a high price. ' This -infamous 
device has led to the destruction of many a really grand old gas 
it is a bitter and heartless mockery to see some noble head. and. 
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neck on a vile belly, or to find a royal Guarnerius back mated to a 
wretched modern French or English set of ribs and belly. Yet the 
demand for Cremonas has become’ of late so extensive that we 
tremble to think what the fate of the few remaining complete violins 
may be when once they come, as come they must, from time to time, 
into the open market. ae 

And now a word about violin bees It is, no doubt, possible to 
play upon a violin with a tobacco pipe, or almost anything that sets 
the strings in vibration, but a good well-balanced bow is the indis- 
pensable magic wand required before the magician can produce his 
more subtle and amazing effects. Up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, in 1650, the violin bow was short and clumsy, some- 
thing like our double bass bows, only without any clasp to keep the 
horse-hair flat, or screw to pull it tight. Corelli, in the seventeenth 
century, played with an awkward bow, much curved, with hardly any 
elasticity, and incapable of producing any of those finely gradated 
effects in which violinists now delight., The only idea of expression 
these old masters seem to have had, was that of playing a passage 
first loud and then soft. Tartini (1730), whose romantic genius chafed 
against the old stiff style, much improved the bow, making if 
thinner, longer, more elastic, and, above all, giving it the curve back- 
wards instead of forwards, a peculiarity which violin bows have since 
retained. It was not, however, until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, that Tourte, at Paris, devoted himself to the final improve- 
ment of the bow. He is said to have introduced the button and 
screw, to have abolished the useless prolongation of the point, and 
given the violin bow that length and sweep which was afterwards 
brought to such perfection, and which has enabled Paganini and his 
followers to produce a revolution in the art of. violin playing. Our 
plate will give at a glance the Paver improvements in the violin 
bow. 

It is doubtful whether any TEEN has surpassed. our : own 
Edward’ Dodd, who, like so many of the great violin-makers, was 
very long-lived, and died in 1810 in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, 
aged, it is said, 105 years. The usual length of a modern violin bow 
is about twenty-nine inches from top to toe. 


V: 


In noticing the progress of the violin, it is not possible entirely to 
separate its history from that of some who have played upon it. 
Players and instruments have acted and re-acted upon one another 
in a remarkable way. Nor does the violin owe a trifling debt to 
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amateurs. They have brought it into notice; they have kept it ` 
there; they have paid the makers ; they have encouraged ethe 
professionals. f 

From the earliest times, the viol tribe has had a strange fasci- 
nation for amateurs, and a very curious list might be made out of its 
unprofessional votaries. , Stephens, in his “Essays and Characters,” | 


` 1615, observes that a fiddler is, when he plays well,.a delight only - 


a. 


= 


to those who have their hearing; but is, when he plays ill, a delight 
only for those who have not their hearing. But we demur to this 
last statement : for the fiddler is always a delight unto himself. The 


‘bad player from the fitst is never deterred from his absorbing pur- 
‘suit by the horrible sounds which he produces. He may tire of the 


flute, cornet, or piano ; but the variety of screams and scratches that ` 
can be got out of rosined horse-hair upon catgut, at once establishes 
the violin supreme in variety and attraction. Saloman once said to 
George III, whilst instructing that monarch in the subtle art, 
“Fiddlers may be divided into three classes.’ To the first belong 


- _ those who cannot play at all; to the second, those who play badly’;- 


and to the third, those who play well. You, sire, have already reached | 
the second:;” which reminds one of Haydn's reply to another royal 

personage who was anxious to know what the composer thought of 

his performance, “ Vy, sir, your Highness plays like a Prince! 5 

But fiddlers did not-all at once become the companions of princes. 
Their. music used to be called simply “noyse.” . Mulligrub, in the 
Dutch’ Courtesan, says, “Oh, wife! oh, wife! oh, J ack! how does 
thy mother ?. Is there any fiddlers in the Boas 2” Mrs, Mulligrub 
‘replies, “ Yes ; Mr. Creakes’s noyse.” 

Yet though’ from the: earliest times ‘up to the great Cremona 
period, the small viol was associated almost exclusively with routs, 
pothouses, or at best dancing-parties, the clergy may claim the merit 
of having ‘been true to it from the first. 

‘The clergyman of. Edward IL’s time, when he went out into 
society took, in addition to his kerchief and his comb, his “rowbyble,” 
otherwise called rebella or viella. The old viols were much used in 
churches, and although it was some time before the new-fangled ' 
violin was admitted into the sanctuary, yet the Brescian and 
Cremonese models soon forced an entrance; and we have in our . 
possession a genuine Guarnerius which has unfortunately been cut 
down in the ribs, and still retains the mark where a hook has been 
fastened into the back to fasten the chain which went-round the: 
player’s neck, and supported the violin whenever he had occasion in 


. ‘processions to drop suddenly on his knees at the elevation of the 


Host. Bourdaloue, the celébrated French’ ‘preacher; found the violin 
indispensable to the composition of some of his sermons. He used 
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to say that he often got too depressed to treat: his subjects with the 
necessary vigour and variety. He would then resort to exercise and to 
a good stiff practice on his violin, and would find himself completely 
restored by the process. After this we may think the poet Cowper 
a little hard on another reverend fiddler—-the excellent Charles 
“Wesley, who, at the close of some laborious day, would often resort to 
` his violin. 

“ With wire and catgut he concludes the day,” 


is a sharp line which the kind-hearted poet is said to have regretted 
in his later years. 

A. more graceful comment was called for th from Dean Swift, when 
in his presence a lady’s mantle or mantua caught fire and injured a 
gentleman’s violin that happened to be lying near it : 


“ Mantua, væ! misere nimiùm vicina Cremonae i” 


The rise of the violin in England was greatly indebted to royal 
patronage. Queen Elizabeth was not only in the habit of dancing to 
it, but presented a quaint but splendidly carved specimen of the 
instrument to the Earl of Leicester, which is now in the South 
Kensington Museum, numbered 125. In 1613, ten of the king's 
violinists received one pound a-piece for performing at a Court 
masque. Charles Guerolt and Thomas: Giles, at different times 
instructors of music to Prince Henry, afterwards Henry VI., had 
annuities of one hundred marks each. Charles I. was a great patron 
of music, and took lessons from Mr. Coperario, a fine player on the 
Viol di Gamba. In the accounts of James I,,:we find a charge of 
forty pounds for a set of viols for the king. This king did himself 
the honour to incorporate the musicians of London, when they had 
for arms, “ Azure, a swan argent witbin a tressure counter-flure; or, 
in a chief, gules, a rose between lions ; or, for crest, the celestial sign 
Lyra.” And Charles I., in his eleventh year, granted a charter 
to Nicholas Laniere and others, styling them “ Marshell Wardens and 
Cominalty of the Arts and Science of Musick in Westminster, in the 
county of Middlesex.” But Charles II. did most for the violin 
by giving it the preference over all the old viols in his private 
band. Pepys, in his Diary, lets us perceive the pride and solace he 
took in his violin. “21st November, 1660. At night to my viallin. The 
first time I have played on it since come to this house, in my dining- 
roome, and afterward to my lute there ; and I took much pleasure to 
have the neighbours come forth in the yard to hear me. December 

3rd. Rose by candle, and spent my morning in fiddling, till time to 
go to the office. 12th April, 1669. Home—and after sitting awhile 
thrumming upon my viol and singing, I to bed, and left my wife 
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to do something toa. waistcoat and petticoat she is to wear to- 
morrow.” 
It is hardly necessary to observe that the Chur ch and the aris- 


Ca 


 tocracy now vied with each other ix promoting the interest of music, _ 


and especially in their g grandes passions for the violin. It is said 
that Father Newman is himself a fine amateur violinist. Amon gst 
the exhibitors at the South” Kensington are the names of several 
‘clergy, and the Dukes of Edinburgh and of Leinster, with many other 
illustrious noblemen, who have not been slow in bringing together 
several splendid instruments for exbibition, some of which we shall 
have occasion to allude to at the close of the present article. 

A great deal has lately been said about the propriety of ladies 
‘playing the violin. “Some people seem to think it quite a novelty, 
but the practice in England at least is ‘old enough. 

On the painted roof of Peterborough Cathedral, said to be not 
later than 1194, is depicted a female Gare seated and” holding on 
her lap a sort of viol ‘with four strings and four sound-holes: her 
left hand grasps the head, whilst she draws a bow across the strings 
with her right. Amongst the royal accounts, November 2, 1495, we 
read, “To a wonian who singeth with a fidell, 2s.; the queen's male 
‘fideler’ of the ponon Feb. 17, 1497, was paid ‘in rewarde, 
£1 63, 8d.” 

Poor Anne of Cleves, after her divorce from Henry VIIL, amused 
herself s6metimes by playing on a sort of viol with six strings and 


frets, but no distinct finger-board. From a ballad in Charles I's 
reign, we find that the art.of viol playing was not uncommon ' 


amongst ladies ; and amongst the accomplishments of a lady, we read 
e : 
“ She sings and she plays 
o And she knows all the keys 
Of the viol de Gamba and lute.” 


f 


In more modern times ladies have excelled on the violin. Mozart 


wrote ‘a sonata for Regina Schlick, born at Mantua, 1764. Louise 


Gautherot; a Frenchwoman; was also distinguished for her concertos 
played at the London Oratorio Concerts, 1789—90. Luiga Gerbini, 
a pupil of the celebrated Viotti, played solos at Lisbon in 1799, and 
afterwards visited London in 1801. . 

Signora Paravicini, another. of Viotti’s pupils, was a favourite of 
Josephine, the wife of Buonaparte. She afterwards grew so poor as 
‘to ‘be obliged to part with most of hèr wardrobe, but was charitably 
helped by some generous Italians at Milan. In 1827 she was much 
admired, and in the words of a poet— 

a “ Flourished her bow and showed how fame was won.” 


She played at Bologna as late as 1832. f 
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The names óf Mésdames Krahmen, Schultz, Eleonora Neumann, 
and Filipowicz, will be familiar to some of our readers, whilst few 
living musicians will need to be reminded of Mdlle. Sophie Humler, 
Mdile Vittoria de Bono, and Madame Norman-Neruda., i 

It may once have been maintained that the arm of a beau was 
more fit for a lady than a bow arm; but that prejudice has now 
happily vanished. Indeed nothing can be more appropriate in a 
lady’s hands than a violin properly held and properly played. If 
she have a good arm it is shown to the best advantage ; if she have 
a pretty hand and tapermg fingers, and a slender wrist, all these 
are thrown into the most graceful positions by the action of bowing 
and fingering. 

Her arms, shoulders, and hands, her head and neck, and indeed 
her whole body have but to follow sympathetically the undulating 
and delicate curves of the violin itself. A beautiful woman holding 
a. beautiful violin, is one of the most beautiful sights in the world. 
There are refinements of sentiment and of execution, which a 
woman's sensitive hand is peculiarly fitted to render’; in delicacy of- 
touch and finely gradated effects she is unsurpassed, and although 
usually deficient in roundness of tone, yet both in rapidity of execu- 
tion and melting pathos, have we not lately seen in the case of 


1? 


Madame N orman-Nerada “ quid femina possit ! 


VI. 


Some of our readers may be interested to know the names of the 
favourite violins used by several illustrious musicians. Mozart, 
MM. Alard and Sivori, all possessed fine Stainer violins. Paganini’s 
favourite instrument, now at Genoa, was a Joseph Guarnerius. Dra- 
gonetti’s double basses, chiefly by Gaspar di Salo, were duly dis- 
played at the South Kensington Loan Exhibition. Signor Bottesini 
produces his marvellous effects and musical gymnastics upon a small 
Carlo Testore contrebasso, This Mildnese maker dates his instrh- 
ments 16—, the last two figures: being always written in MS., a’ 
common practice with the old makers, who sometimes even-wrote the 
whole label propri manu. The forgeries, on the other hand, have 
often’ the whole label printed. ‘Lindley, the great violoncello player, 
seems to have been strangely partial to English makers. He made 
his début on a Thomas Smith, whose instruments average from five 
to eight pounds; and for nearly-forty-years he played at the Italian 
Opera on a William Foster, which he surnamed “The Eclipse.” 
Signor Piatti owns a splendid Stainer tenor, lately exhibited in the 
South Kensington Museum. De Beriot, oddly enough, chose, for ` 


— 
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many years, to play on a Mariani, of Brescia (1570—1620), by no 
means one of the first makers; indeed, he lived before the splendid 
Cremonese period, and followed the models of Maggini. Ole Bull 
possesses a» remarkably fine Maggini, with Caryatides, by Benvenuto 
Cellini, In’ 1861, M. Vieuxtemps used a Lorenzo Storioni (about 
1782). This maker was the last of the old Cremonese school. He 
made on the model of Joseph Guarnerius, and his tone was much ` 


- admired. . M. Joachim, we believe, plays habitually on a fine Stradi- 


uarius. Professor Ella informs me that Molique, Piatti, Auer, and 
others have made their début upon inferior instruments, and only 
acquired their full reputation when later, they became possessed. of 
fine violins. Many aspirants to fame have had to thank the Pro- 
fessor for the loan of his Guarnerius and Stradiuarius at the Musical 
Union Concerts. But it must be rémembered that most violinists 
have several instruments with different qualities, suitable for different 
occasions, and, like other men, they are hable to part with’ their 
instruments and acquire others. ' 


Se fa a a, 


And by this time the reader is perhaps in a fit frame of mind to 
iransport himself in imagination to the late Loan- Exhibition of 
ancient violins at the Sk Kensington Museum, which, at the com- 
mencement of this article, he was: only allowed to glance at. That 


. exhibition, though now closed, has an interest and sienifidance for all 


lovers of the violin far beyond the limits of a few show-months, The 
instruments are most of them more or‘ less historical. Hach is 
known to a large circle of admirers ; some have a world-wide repu- 
tation, whilst a few have ‘been puffed into notice and clearly over- 
rated, Under these circumstances, in the interests of Art, I shall 
not hesitate to place on record some judgments upon them which, I 
trust, may have more than an ephemeral value. 

Let us once more approach these fascinating glass-cases ‘deter- ` 


` mined to see all that can. be seen, and lay it to ‘heart At first the 


eager student will probably be disappointed, ‘They all-look to him 
SO “much. alike ; is there really the difference between £20 and £600 ` 
in the instruments before him? We remember that our first visit 
to the’ Italian picture-valleries filled us with the same feeling of- 
puzzled disappointment. The’ pictures we liked were seldom the 


‘best ; all the browns were much alike, and one old master seemed: 


little, different from: another,; above all, a fine copy looked quite as 


=~ good as, or “yather better than, the original. It is only. by looking, 
‘and looking for months, for yer that the old painteis reveal them- 
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selves; and it is only by examining and brooding over violins that 
the characteristics of each master slowly come out beyond a shadow 
of a doubt until we may be said to know a good fiddle when we 
see it. 

Let us examine first, one case containing three violins, lent by 
M. Vuillaume, which’is in some respects more interesting than all 
the rest put together. It contains the unique “ Messie,” Stradivarius 
(91) ; its history is romantic. It was finished in 1716, and until a 
few years ago had never been played on at all- It was bought im 
1760 by the Count Cozio de Salabue, who never played it, but kept 
it spotless, like some rare jewel, till his death. His heirs sold it to 
one Luigi Tarisio, who kept it jealously without allowing any one 
even to see it. At his death, in 1854, it was hidden away in’ the 
“ Ferme de la Croix,” near the little village of Fontanelle, Navarre. 
There M. Vuillaume rediscovered it in January, 1855, and upon 
breaking its silence for the first time discovered that it possessed all 
the finest qualities of the finest Stradiuarius violins, although it had 
never been played upon until then. 

We stand reverently before it—fresh from the great master’s hand, 
as though finished yesterday—it is for the first time unveiled in all 
its intact glory to the gaze of thousands to whom for years it has 
been a kind of myth. It is as though the ivory Minerva of Phidias 
that stood once in the Parthenon, should be discovered hidden away 
with the utmost care in some deep, dry, and hermetically sealed 
sepulchre of the East, and brought over scathless to be set up 
amidst the Elgin fragments, the only perfect relic of them all. So 
stands this matchless new violin amidst its time-worn, rubbed, and 
fractured brethren. 

Tt is of the grand pattern, and yet,;as in Milan Cathedral, beauty 
rather than power is its distinguishing characteristic ; 1t 1s massive | 
without looking massive ; its strength is hidden beneath its grace. 
The back is in two ‘parts, the wood very choice. The fine graining 
of the flat belly is remarkable. The holes are delicately cut, the 
left f a shade lower than the right—a practice so common that it 
must have been intentional with Stradiuarius—his fine eye not tole- 
rating even there the suspicion of mechanical work. We see in this 
violin alone what the perfect Stradiuarius corners were; in every 
other known specimen the varnish and the wood are both rubbed. 
‘In the “Messiah” they are untouched and clean-looking, wondrously 
sharp and wide-awake, yet without vulgarity, and of a perfect 
finish, l 

The ease and neatness of the purfling, which has, of course, never 
been repaired, is incomparable, and over the whole instrument lies a 
thick, rich, red-brown varnish, wondrous to behold ; the washing of 
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it is level and lavish, and unworn by timé or use. The brush seems 
to have left it about a week—it is hanging up in the warm workshop 
at Cremona, and has just dried with all the glitter fresh upon it. 
The’ neck has been skilfully lengthened by M. Vuillaume; but in 
order to avoid touching the fabric “he has inserted a piece of wood 
flat between the heel and the rib instead of cutting into the internal 
block: the usual method adopted. in lenthening the old fiddle 
necks for modern use. 

The head is light and graceful, rather than heavy or powerful, the 
scroll thrown off like a ribbon lightly curled around the finger and 
drawn in; one side of the. ser oll is slightly lower than the other, the 
fluting smooth, with a surface like that of clear and still water, and 
the lines of the scroll are picked out with a thick rim of brown paint 
or varnish that serves to accentuate the outlines of the head just as 
purfling calls attention to the contour of the back and belly.. In 
every other violin this black head rim has beén almost entirely 
effaced, but in the “Messiah” it remains to show us the makers 
intention. He meant you to take up his violin and to see ata. 
glance its whole outlime, traced and emphasized by a sharp purfling 
carried out in the head by a deep rim of black varnish. This brood- 
ing oyer the beauty of. curves, this anxiety that they should be 
manifest to all men, is most’ instructive and touching; neither the’ 
purfling nor the black paint added to the tone, or even the preserva- 
tion of the instrument, it was the art instinct of the old makers 
piercing the manufacture. 

By the side of the “ Messie” hangs the “ Pucelle ” violin of Stradi- 
varius. It also has a history. It bears a label 1709; it has been very 
' little played on ; it came to Paris in 1840; it passed into the hands 
of M. Leroy, banquier, and at his death went to his heir, M. Glandaz. 
It is of the grand pattern; purfling repaired under the left or chin 
side; the /’s boldly cut and coarser than in the “ Messiah,’ and it 
seems to-lack the absolute sense of proportion between the top and 
the bottom, which: gives to the “Messiah” its regal breadth and 
freedom of outline. The head is powerful, though less happy than 
some others ; it bears remains of the.black paint on the scroll; the 
varnish is thick and rich in colour, browner and yellower than in the 
“Messiah,” which is reddish. The back is in two parts, and, the 
` ‘belly rises in excess of the “ Messiah.” <A Stradiuatius violin, lent 
by M. E. Lecomte (87), is finer than the “Pucelle,” although the . 
' head is doubtful—probably an ‘old French head—in other respects it 
is a masterpiece. One of the late Mr. Gillott?s Stradiuarits violins 
(92), is a good specimen; but the varnish is poor thin stuff. The 
(140) Gillott’s so-called Stradiuatius tenor, is a very doubtful affair. 
The belly and holes are very good, but the -scroll is simply mon- 
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strous ; the back and sides are of the poorest, coarsest wood ; the 
corners hang down like those of an Amati. Stradiuarius never cut 
them. They mney be by Grancino, or more likely still, by Bergonzi, 
after Stradiuarius’s death. 

M. Gallay’s and M. F. Pawle’s Stradiuarius basses naturally attract 
us. The first, which was purchased for £800, has a finer scroll than 
the other, and is on the whole the best of the two. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jay’s case of a Stradiuarius and two,Amatis, prove 
how the greatest masters may occasionally turn out commonplace 
and characterless instraments—these are not happy, though they 
are genuine specimens ; the varnish of the Stradiuarius is especially 
poor. 84 is an interesting, because late weak, but undoubtedly 
genuine, old Stradiuarius. It shows the old man’s failing powers, 
especially i in the cutting of the belly, where the Stradiuarius curves 
are felt without being properly carried out. 93, in the “ Messie ” 
case 1s perhaps the finest Joseph Guarnerius in the world. The 
head is noble—stronger than the “ Messie,” though less delicate and 
beautiful ; the whole instrument is to the “ Messie ” as a lion to a 
race-horse; the wood of the belly is splendid, so is the work 
throughout, but the conception is all for power and breadth, and the 
workman’s tools were probably inferior to those’ of Stradiuarius. 
94, dated 1735, lent by M. Louis d’Heville, is another superb Joseph 
Guatnerius ; 95"1s a coarse but characteristic specimen of the same 
maker, the property of Mr. Amherst, dated 1734. 

There are no less than five basses once the property of Dragonetti, 
his favourite bass, a Gaspar di Salo, of 1580, is amongst them ; and 
a monster presented by him to the Duke of Tearen which ould 
require a ladder to climb up to its head, stands alone, like the 
Pyramid of Cheops, looking down upon a race of pigmies; but 
besides size and ugliness it has no special qualities. 109 is one of 
the finest Bergonzis we ever saw, now the property of Mr. Hart. 
There are four miniature violins for children, all fine and all genuine. 
Two are by Stradiuarius, one by Joseph Guamerius, and one an 
Amati. They are the exquisite bantams of the craft. We must pass 
over several interesting specimens, but before we leave these cases 
we must note a few sad. sights. 

First, the Queen’s rere has been dreadfully cut down : it bears 
a raised patterh all round the belly, the old edge is gone, and the | 
purfling has doubtless been injured, but is now mtich . concealed by 
the raised work ; 136 is another fine Amati cut down, and cruelly 
cut down; 139 is another Amati treated in the-same way, but not 
so badly. Strange to say, 147, doubtless a Nicholas Amati, hung— 
although the error was pointed out, to the end of the Exhibition— 
under the name of a Maggini viola! A Klotz tenor, belonging to the 
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Duke of Edinburgh, was called a-Stainer, and hung as such. As it 
is an obvious Klotz, and as this too was pointed out, it should 
have been removed, especially as other violins, e.g, a spurious 
Bergonzi (110), sent in by Mr. J. W. Joyce, was judiciously removed 
after being hung. It is curious that the most glaring blot of all in 
this remarkable-collection should have been suffered to remain to 
the close of the Exhibition without a word of apology or explanation 
long after the spurious instrument had been fully exposed, and its 
history given in detail. We allude to the famous so-called Maggini 
violin, sent up by Mr. J. W. Joyce, and hung by the judges. 

This violin (No. 112), is now well-known not to have been made 
by Maggini 200 years ago, but to have been .copied’ by Bernhard 
Fendt, about forty years ago. It was bought by worthy Mr. Stanhard, 
who fiddled on it much ee the Portsmouth Theatre. His widow 
advertised it in the Clerkenwell News, and it was sold for a few 
pounds to Mr. Nash, a barber: in the Commercial Road. It then 
‘passed into the hands.of Rev. Thomas Mawkes. At last it got into ' 
the possession of Mr. J. W. Joyce, and was offered with another 
spurious instrument as a Maggini violin to the South Kensington 
Museum Loan Exhibition. And there. it hung, rejoicing in its ill- 
gotten fame, like a second Claimant, in the teeth of constant ex- 
posure and derision. Where the deception rests, it is not for us to 
say. These statements, which have been repeated in print several 
times during the last few months, have been received ‘in perfect 
silence by all parties concerned; and until that silence of living 
witnesses is broken we must in honour acquit everybody of fraud, and 
suppose that they have all been taken in; but the stoty is highly 
instructive, as showing the extensive care required in passing judg-. 
ment on old violins, and we may add the extreme unwillingness of 
self-elected connoisseurs to admit that they have been taken in. 

We now part with!our “old violins” with feelings not unmingled 
with regret; the very. sums of money given for them bear witness to 
their strange indefinite value and importance—300 guineas is a 
common. price for a fine Stradiuanus. The owner of the “ Messie ” 
refused: 600 guineas for that unique gem, whilst 800 and even 1000 
guineas have been offered by some who could not get their favourites 
for less, 

Fifteen hundred acres of land in Cincinnati were on one occasion 
given for a Stainer ; and as the city of Pittsburg is now. built upon 
that land, we may confidently say that this has turned out to be the 
heaviest price ever paid for a violin. 

And what is it that we pay for? A little wood, ers pamt— 
a few shillings would buy all the materials; the simplest mechanical 
knowledge is sufficient to cut up and put together the common fiddle, 
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which is now sold for ten or fifteen shillings, and looks to the novice 
so much more desirable than the “ Messie,” or “ Pucelle,” though not 
unlike them. Then what do we pay for? . We pay for what no 
money can produce again ; we pay for conditions that have passed 
away; we pay for the inspiration of a matchless workman, and a 
subtle soul infused into elements which seem beggarly, but have be- 
come priceless; we pay for the concentrated experience of not one life, 
-but many, put into a curve or a fluting—for a few thin plates of 
wood fixed together with an instinct that is dead, but that ere it 
died made those slips of wood almost a living organism—in some 
respects more than a living organism, because immortal. There is 
no reason why the violin should ever wear out. It grows old with 
its perpetual youth. It sings over the grave of many generations. 
Time, that sometimes robs it of a little ‘varnish, has no power over 
its anointed fabric—it need never be battered. The Joan Carlino 
viola is 320 years old, and still almost without a scratch. The hard 
perennial substance steeped in the silicate-like varnish, has well- 
nigh turned to stone, but without losing a single quality of sweetness 
or resonance. The violin is the only fossil that still lives, and lives 
with a fulness of life and freshness that contrasts mysteriously 
enough with-the failing, sickly, and withering generations of man. 
Even should mishaps bruise or break its beauty, it can be endlessly 
restored—it is never fit for death; it survives a thousand calamities ; 

nay, evéh when cut up, diemembere ed, its several parts scattered 
through a dozen workshops and thr ough 500 years, it lives on with 
a, kind of metempsychosis in new formá, and still clings strangely 
~to its individuality, so that men taking up a patchwork violin, say— 
it is fine, the front is poor, the head is tame; but then, see, here is a 
Stradiuarius back. 

Thus human in its power and pathos, and superhuman in its 
immortal fabric, the violin relens the prince of all instruments, and 
in the hands of a Paganini or a Joachim, the joy and wonder of the 
civilized world. . 

H. R. HAwEIs. 
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Note on the Plate. It is next to impossible, to draw a violin outline. The diagram | 


does not profess to be quite accurate. The difference between a Guarnerius and a 
Stradiuarius would hardly be appreciable in outline to an untrained eye. I have 
omitted to give more than one head scroll, because of the subtlety; and I have 
left out the double bass, because of its size. The “Kits” are almost dummies, 
used chiefly by dancing masters, 
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diistoire des Classes Ouvrières en Angleterre, par M. 
Nadaud, aneien représentant du peuple. Paris : 
E, Lackaup, Editeur, Place du Thédtre Eran- 
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HE same consolation which Milton found when his country was 
“groaning under the yoke of prelatical despotism ” seems likely 
to be granted to a surprising extent to the English reformers of to-day. 
Whatever discontent and shame Englishmen may feel at the condition 
of their poor, and the relation between different classes of the com- 
munity, it is clear that those foreigners who feel most strongly the 
same discontent with the state of the poorer classes in their own 
country do find something in English life, English political move- 
‘ments, and even in the relation of the classes of English society to 
each other,which gives them greater hopes for the future of the world 
than anything they can find‘in their own country. Dr. -Brentano’s - 
careful study of the history of our English trades-unions is one instance 
of this; and not long since an article in the Fortnightly Review, 
written by a Frenchman who had taken part in the Communal in- 
surrection, gave a still more curious proof of the attraction of English 
institutions for foreign radicals. 
The subject of the present article is, perhaps, a more interesting 
instance ofthis tendency than any which has yet appeared, and the 
imprimaturs, which it has received from two men singularly qualified 
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‘to speak about the attitude of the French working classes towards 
those of England, compels us to receive it with respectful attention. 

The writer’ is a French mason who was elected a meniber of the 
National Assembly in 1848. The account of his early struggles and 
privations is eloquently sketched in a short preface to this book, by M. 
Louis Blanc, The most interesting; and, to my mind, the most attrac- 
tive, point in his career is that, in spite of the ability which raised 
him to his position, in the French Assembly, he has never desired to 
separate himself from his own class, but has preferred to suffer and 

struggle with it. 

Forced to leave his country by the Coup d'Etat, M. Nadaud took 
refuge in England, and it was during this time of exile that he was 

` induced to undertake this work, in the manner which he thus 
describes :—“ After my arrival in London in the month of February, 

` 1852, I formed a friendship with two English lawyers well-known for 
their zeal in defending the interests of the working classes, Thomas 
Hughes and John Ludlow. The latter had received, on the benches 
of the College of the Bourbon Lyceum in Paris, an education com- 
pletely Hr ench. In all our conversations my friend said to me, ‘ There 
is no single example in our history where a monarch has imposed 
on “England a constitution formed on his own theories * in the way 
Louis Buonaparte imposed one on France., Read, he added, ‘and 
you will see that none of-our liberties have ever been octroyée; on 
every occasion the country has torn them from Royalty fragment by 
fragment.’ I studied in my moments of leisure, fragment by fragment, 
the best historians of England—Hallam, Kemble, Forster, for the 
ancient period; Macaulay, Buckle, Froude, for the modern period. 
I made researches in the British Museum, in the Reviews, in the 
Debates of Parliament, which are the universal guide of our neigh- 
bours, and I arrived at the conviction that the facts stated by Mr. 
Ludlow were confirmed by history.” 

M. Nadaud them proceeded to the study of Political Economy, of 
the works of Sir Frederick Eden and Mr. Wade; of the Edinburgh ' 
Review, of the histories of Trades Unions and other Friendly - 
Societies, of the Chartist Movement, and of the works of Robert 
Owen. 

The result of this rather miscellaneous reading will probably strike 
some readers as unsatisfactory: M. Nadaud has evidently been ham- 
pered by the difficulties which must necessarily beset anyone in 
studying the history of a foreign country. There is a-sort of tradi- 
tional knowledge of the ‘history of one’s own country, which’ saves a 
native from blunders into which the most careful foreigner may fall. 
' A foreigner, too, who has remained for only a short time in England 
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and has necessarily intei anae there, must find it very 
difficult to know what are the really original sources of information, 
and who are the most trustworthy authors. Again, in such a com- 
prehensive study of the whole of English History, the author is pre- 
vented from giving that attention to each period which was necessary 
to produce thorough accuracy. There is, perhaps, another objection 
which would. be raised by some to M. Nadand’s view of history. It is 
that in order to carry out his plan of a history of the English Working 

Classes he has brought into undue prominence certain episodes of 
English History at the expense of more important parts of that his- 
tory. In this objection I cannot concur. 

. The importance which he attaches to events like the insurrection 
of Wat Tyler, to facts like the low social origin of many eminent 
poets, from the time of Cædmon to that of Ebenezer Elliot (whom by 
a rather amusing blunder he calls George Eliot), adds, it seems-to me, 
considerably to the interest of the book. But the really important 
point in M. Nadaud’s work, the point which, in spite of its many in- 
accuracies, gives it real historical worth, is the way in which, while 
avowedly writing the history of the English Working Classes, he 
connects their struggles with the great constitutional movements 
whose place in English history has generally been recognized. Though 
a decided and uncompromising republican, M. Nadaud recognizes the 
fact that in the early times the upper classes did show powers of 
governing ;* and he allows, and so far as those early times are con- 
cerned, probably exaggerates their readiness to admit “new men” 
into their ranks.} Especially, too, he lays stress on the fact that the 
nobles who won Magna Charta were not stipulating therein solely for 
their own rights.t Nor, again, has he that impatience of parliamentary 
discussions, ‘that belief in revolution as the only remedy for the evils 
of a country which characterized the Republicans of the first French 
Revolution. Thus, for instance, he contrasts the moderation of 
Fairfax, Cromwell,’ and their followers, in not putting to death the 
Presbyterian membérs of Parliament whom they expelled, with the 
treatment of the Girondins by the Jacobins, and of the Jacobins 
by the men of Thermidor.§ Another very interesting point which is _ 
well brought out by M. Nadaud is the effect of the Reformation on 
English History. His democratic instinct seems to me to have saved 
the writer in this matter from the common blunder of beginning the 
Reformation from the Fall of Wolsey, and treating the earlier Lollard 
movement as'a temporary and unsuccessful effort. I think that M. 
Nadaud is emphatically right in saying “The great army of free 
thinkers, in the midst of which are found Wickliffe and his partisans, 
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the Lollards, formed the patty of the Puritans which at a later period 


made the revolution of 1640.”* The importance of this Lollard ` 


movement, and its relation to the other democratic movements of the 
time of Edward III. and Richard II., is well brought out by M ' 
Nadaud, and it is characteristic of -the spirit and purpose of the book 
that it is in describing the insurrection of Wat Tyler that we get the 
only’ hint (in a quotation from Froissart) of any study of our early 
chroniclers. 

The historical insight wien M. Nadaud shows in connecting the 

movements specially affecting the condition of the working classes 
with the larger constitutional movements of our history is most 
markedly seen in his view of the Reformation. To our Pr otestantism t 
he attributes that liberty of the individual which he sees to be so 
strongly developed in this country, “ Les peuples protestants,” as he 
says, “pivotent sur le moi;” and since M. Nadaud is before every- 
thing a patriot, since he is studying English History for the sake of 
the lessons it may supply to France, it, is to the failure of the Reforma- 
tion in the latter country that he attributes the failure of the Revolu- 
tions of 1789 and 1848. Of those failures he is also apparently thinking 


_ when, after enumer ating the liberties secured by the Revolution of 


1848, he says, “ None of the advantages that we have just enume- 
rated would have been possible, if religious revolutions had not pre- 
ceded in England the political revolutions.{” ` 

I have dwelt at such length on this aspect of M. Nadaud’s history 
because I wished to impress upon English readers the’ fact that this 
book is the work of no mere vulgar demagogue anxious to make 
points against the upper classes, or to consider the working classes as 
the whole “ People.” That unfortunate misuse of the word has in- 
deed slipped into one or two passages in M. Nadaud’s book ;§ but 
that seems a mere accident, due rather to a sort of over-strained love 
of epigram than to any deliberate purpose of the writer. 

Yet, as I have hinted, the parts of the work which will eke 
Englishmen as really original and new are those in which he confines 
himself to the main subje ect of the book, the History of the Working 
Classes in England. In this portion of history he often shows 
the power of seeing in the early institutions, the spirit which was 


more fully developed in the later times. To the early Merchant- 


Guilds he does, perhaps, more than justice ; the following enthusiastic 
exclamation, for instance, certainly requires some modifica kon — 
“ There,” he says, “in one word is ‘Socialism in the ‘good sense of the 


word, and I do not know that society has ever had any cause to . 


repent of it.” 
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In his enthusiasm for this very modified Socialism he seems a 
little to overlook the oppression of the workmen by the merchants, 
and his picture of the beauties of municipal self-government in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries strikes me as rather rose-coloured. 
In this, however, as in so many other points, M. Nadaud’s instinct 
seems sound even when some of his facts are over-stated. But if he 
a little misunderstands the relations of the merchants and the work- 
men, he is far from under-estimating the misery of the latter. He 
traces with care and thoughtfulness the progress of the villeins in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, and dwells with just indignation 
on their oppression under Edward III. ‘To the insurrection of Wat 
‘Tyler, as we have said before, he attaches far greater importance than 
has hitherto been allowed it by historians, and in contrasting it, as 
was natural, with the imsurrection of the Jacquerie in France, he 
seems to imply that the larger views of the latter rather hindered 
the development of their independence as a class. “The English 
workmen,” he says, “of the fourteenth century undertook, to their 
great honour, a different affair from strikes. They attempted a revo- 
uon which was one of the most imposing of the Middle Ages, 
although the insurrection of the Jacquerie in which the workmen et 
France took part twenty-three years before was equally imposing 
but in France the workmen rose to re-conquér their lost country, a 
marched under the orders of the bourgeoisie.” * 

We have already noticed the care with which M. Nadaud connects 
the theological movements of the day with insurrections like those 
of Tyler, though we cannot help observing that he, too, is sometimes 
led away by that curious mania, which so strikingly possesses his 
countrymen, M. Michelet and M. Thierry, for discovering the influence 
of race in political and religious movements. | 

To-the so-called constitutional struggles under Richard IL, M. 
Nadaud attaches, perhaps, too much importance, and as a natural 
consequence exaggerates the power of the commons in the reign of 
Henry V., and especially their influence m pone the war with 
France. i 
The rise and progress of the Poor Law, aid especially the cruel 
form of it under Edward VI., are well touched on; and the authors 
love for Protestantism does not blind him to the evil effects which 
the policy of that reign produced. 

Like Dr, Brentano, M. Nadaud dwells with much satisfaction on the 
laws about apprenticeship in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though 
he protests with some warmth against the idea of apprenticeship in 
itself as hindering the moral development of the young. “ Appren- 
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ticeship,” he says, “besides that it violates a principle of human 
right, besides: that it'is an almost certain school of demoralization, 
besides that it destroys in the child that inclination to sociability 
which ‘is at the bottom of the Human soul,. it weakens its will, it 
~paralyses its faculties, and makes of it a machine w hich turhs at the 
pleasure of the wind.”* ; 

Though he justly attributés a greater interest in the poorer classes . 
to the Long Parliament, and especially to the Rump than to most 
preceding parliaments this belief leads him into rather unfortunate 
parallels between the English revolution of the seventeenth and}the 
French revolution of the eighteenth century., The mistake of saying 
that the “ sovereignty-and perpetuity of the House of Commons were 

‘recognized ” + by the Petition of Rights is just one ‘of those blunders ` 
which a man would ‘naturally fall into by for getting for a moment that 
Englishmen are not Frenchmen. Similarly M. Nadaud would, per- 
hapa, be puzzled if one retnonstrated with him for describing Hamp- 
den and Pym as’ Republicans. Still it is the ‘character and éffect of 
the Revolution of 1642 that specially helps M. Nadaud to realize the 
connection, which he so clearly understands, between the movements 

‘of the’ workmen ‘for the emancipation of their class and the Par-. 
liamentary struggles against monarchical, feudal; and episcopal : 
tyranny, and enablés hiin to appreciate the advantages’ of “the. ` 

“revolution of 1688, while he condemns ‘its aristocratic character, oa 

‘Perhaps thermost interesting feature in this account is the manner 
in which ‘he has intertwined the histor y of our literature with the 
history of the progress of the country, and specially of the Working 
Classes. It is no doubt rather startling to be. told that Falstaff, Tago, 
and Shylock were intended for the torturers of the Star-Chamber, and 
Caliban for the oppressed people crying out against their cruel masters ;§ 
but into whatever exaggerations this method may-lead M. Nadaud, it 
enables him to understand and ‘appreciate the work of men whose . 
importance is apt to be overlooked by the mere politician. Thus the 
historical importance of the appearance of the Utopia|! is appreciated 

' by M. Nadaud far better,.one cannot help observing, than by Mr. 
Froude, arid the essential services to freedom given in “the eighteenth 
century by men like J ohnson and Goldsmith, whom a conventional 

historian would have looked upon as mere Tories, are fully recog-’ 
nized in this history.. Some of these ‘instances of the services of 
imaginative writers to the poorer. classes are too characteristic of our 
author to be passed over, and if his interpretations of such writings 

_ strike us as overstrained and fanciful, one’cannot help feeling that at ` 
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least the hints are too useful to be dismissed with a flippant sneer. ` 
Thus, for example, he describes Robinson Crusoe as, “The real type 
of the English workman, who by force of perseverance and tenacity ' 
advances alone with i Bible and his hatchet into the oen pini ed 
regions of the globe.” 

‘Richardson’ S sed again he describes as “the portrait of the 
laborious and virtuous working-woman such as Richardson had known 
in his shop. It is the portrait of those women who, happy from 
morning to evening, only leave their work to go to fresh spheres of 
usefulness i in their “families ae 

The same spirit which induces M. Nedand to study the imaginativo” 
literature of England, in order to gain light about its political progress, 
shows itself even more clearly in the later portion of this work. This 
may be considered most properly to begin from the 17th chapter of the 
first part, and is concerned with the history of the working classes in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, The use of the newspaper 
press, the history of popular education, both as’ conducted by the 
state and by private philanthropists, the effect of the works of 
Ebenezer Elliot and Charles Dickens are all discussed and duly 
estimated. But perhaps the most interesting pectliarity of this 
latter part, which gives it indeed greater vividness. and picturesque- 
ness than is commonly to be found in some of the earlier chapters, 
are the biographical sketches of various philanthropists and inventors. 
These show a really astonishing amount of study even in the smallest 
details. They begin in the 19th chapter with short sketches of the 
mechanical inventors of the eighteenth century. But the first of the 
more elaborate biographies is that of Joseph Lancaster, the founder 
of Mutual Instruction. His struggles in the workshop, his: early 
interest in the subject of education called out by a Quaker who had 
lent him some books, the bitter calumnies and persecutions which 
followed the first announcement of his scheme, the manner in which 
it forced its way into attention, and finally into popularity, the per- 
sonal difficulties and final good fortune of Lancaster himself, are all 
- very graphically described. “ 

The next chapter is. devoted to the biography of an even more 
eminent man, Robert Owen. Then follows Mr. Birkbeck, the founder 
of the Birkbeck Institution. The most elaborate of the other sketches 
are those of Joseph Hume and J. S. Mill, the former of whom is 
described as “the most upright, the most loyal, most thoroughly 
honest man who ever entered an English Assembly.” t 
' These biographies give additional life to the Jeans the 
later struggles of the working classes, and show in many instances 
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that M. Nadaud is far from wishing to ignore the services to those 
classes of men in other ranks. Sometimes he even exaggerates the 
amount of agreement with his own doctrines shown by philanthropists 
of other classes. Thus, for instance, it is somewhat startling to hear | 
“Tom Brown’s School Days” described as & “socialist romance.” * 
A more interesting evidence, perhaps, of his desire to find good im all 
classes is given in his summary-of his studies on the present state of 
England. “England,” he says, “is the country of practical socialism 
par excellence, in fact, capitalists form associations, tradesmen form 
associations ; the people form associations. Is it not wonderful that 
- one can say-of a country, that among every hundred citizens there 
are sixty-six associates. under one form or another, while, according to 
statistics, which one may believe to be exact, the proportion is only 
seven per cent. in France,” t 

It may be interesting: to my readers if I conclude by quoting the 
programme of reform which M. Nadaud urges upon his fellow work- 
men in France. “The reforms which we demand, ? he says, “such 
as gratuitous and compulsory. instruction; the ‘absolute right of 
public meeting, of coalition, of association, of speaking, of writing; 
the reduction of the hours of labour; notice of dismissal; and payment 
every Saturday ; ; rest on Sunday; the increase of salary in certain 
_ trades, are in our eyes of the first importance. We should wish that 
they should be the result of the popular will strongly and ener- 
getically expressed either by collective petitions or by common 
discussion,” Í 

° CE MAURICE. 
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THE AMERICAN PRAYER-BOOK. 


A LITURGICAL STUDY. 


AC a time when the subject df Jiturgical revision 1s occupying 

many minds in England, and when already the Irish branch of 
the Church has taken the Prayer-Book in hand, and is even now . 
actively engaged on the work of alteration, it may, we trust, be found 
useful to consider the success that has attended the only revision of 
_ the Prayer-Book that has been effected since the Caroline settlement 
of 1662, and generally enforced by the authority of any church of the 
Anglican communion. . The efforts of the Royal Commissioners of 
1689 were practically fruitless. The task imposed on them was one 
that at any time would have been attended with enormous difficultiés ; 
and at the particular time when it was undertaken party spirit ran so 
high that there could have been among thoughtful men little serious 
expectation of its successful achievement. The result of their labours 
was a service-book: from which enough of ancient usage and phrase- 
ology was surrendered to discontent and alarm the great majority of 
Churchmen without its becoming in the smallest measure. really 
adapted to -propitiate the deep-rooted dislike of the general mass of 
the Nonconformists. ‘While from a literary point of view the work 
of the Commissioners will always remain a curiosity, as displaying in 
a marvellous, sad way, the laborious and painstaking industry which 
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a Vitiated taste can employ in spoiling the beauties which it cannot, 
appreciate. Some illustrations of theif ‘miserable. handiwork have 
been exhibited in a recent number of this REvirw.* Happily for the 
Church the unruly temper of the Lower House of Convocation made 
it at once plain that no alteration} of the existing Prayer-Book would 
then be tolerated, and since then no further experiment in liturgical 
changes has been tried, in England, under authority of Church or 
State. Of course the varieties of “use” which in the last century 
sprang up among the Non-jurors and the Scottish Episcopalians make 
no exception to this statement, as not in general pretending to 
authority, and being in the main determined by the personal inclina- 
tions of individual Bishops. It was left thus to the American 
Church to be the first Church to attempt a revision of our service- 
books which should be authoritatively binding within the whole circle 
of her jurisdiction. 

The American Prayer-Book presents a very meagre and unattrac- 
tive field of study to the mere liturgiologist ; but it is not without 
considerable interest for any one whose mind is occupied with the 
přactical problems of revision. And just at the present time is this 
more especially true, because the American Revision has been fre- 
quently pointed to by a busy innovating section in the Irish Church 
as a signal.fact that should not fail to allay the grave apprehensions, 
with which the whole subject of liturgical change has been regarded 
bythe more conservative party, while there are some found who 
even look to the American Prayer-Book as affording weighty prece- 
dent for altérations that they desire. 

` As I shallin the course of this article have need to use some hard 
words of censure, here at the outset I would say that to judge fairly 
of the praise and paing that attach to the American Revisers of 


~ * Contemporary Review, September, 1871, p. 278. 

+ The following v give some notion of the state of excited feeling EER 
among the clergy— “ Great canvassings were everywhere, in the elections of Convo- 
cation-men; a thing not known in former times: so that it was soon very visible, 
that we were not in a temper cool or calm enough, to encourage the further prose- 
cuting such a design. When the Convocation was opened, the King (sent them a 
message by the Earl of Nottingham, assuring them of his constant favour and pro- 
tection, and desiring them to consider such things as by his order should be laid 
before them, with due care and an impartial zeal for the peace of the Church. But the 
Lower House of Convocation expressed a resolution not to enter into any debates with 
relation to alterations: so that they would take no notice of the second part of the 
King’s message: and it was, not without difficulty, carried to make a decent address 
to the King, thanking him for his promise of protection. But, because, in the 
draught which the Bishops sent them, they acknowledged the protection that the 
Protestant Religion in general, and the Church of England in particular, had received 
from him, the Lower House thought that this imported their owning some common 
union with the foreign Protestants : so they would not agree to it.”’—Burnet, History 
j F His Onn Time, Book V., anno 1689, * 1. 
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1789 we must never fail to bear in mind that in their day on both 
sides of the Atlantic the prevailing ideal of Divine Worship had 
fallen low. Their work was done at the -ebb; and it was not till 
nearly half a century later that the flow of the tide of religious 
sentiment on this matter began to grow full and strong. Indeed the 
very conception of worship—worship as distinguished in thought 
from prayer and edification— was hazy, and ill-defined, among. 
English Churchmen, for many years after the date of the American Re- 
vision. And yet there is no truth more certain than this, that the firm 
and continuous grasp of the conception of worship—as the homage 

of man before the throne of God—is the fitst essential to any worthy 
dealing with the Divine services. Once surrender the pre-eminence 
tof the. idea of adoration in the Church’s worship of God—once allow 
edifying rites, doctrinal instr uctions, supplications and intercessions 
to compete with it, and we destroy that true subordination of parts, 
which constitutes the perfection of the great oyi) Aarpefa of human 
creatures. But these truths were but dimly apprehended eighty 
years ago. Again, we must not fail to remember that in the latter 
half of the last century scholarly interest in liturgiology generally, 

and even in the history of our own Prayer-Book, had dwindled low in — 
the English Church. The eminent ritualists who adorned the Church 
in the preceding century had left no successors, and the age of the 
revival of ecclesiological art and science had not yet arrived. Indeed 
when we fairly consider the circumstances of the American Chureh-—— 
the stimulant to democratic feeling which had been supplied by the 
successful issue of the war, and the establishment of the republican . 
form of government,—the influences, direct and indirect, of the many 
surrounding Protestant sects, far exceeding the Church in numerical 
strength,*—the absence of the conservative episcopal traditions that 
have so often at home proved a valuable check upon hasty innova- 
tion—and the smallness of the Upper House at the General Con- 
vention of 1789,+ rendering it more difficult to resist pressure from 
below—when we consider these things we shall see good reason to 
wonder that the changes were not far more violent and sweeping 
than they are. On the whole the characteristic features of the 
American Revision belong rather to time than to place; and results 





~ 


* In some instances these influences acted beneficially by way of reaction—as in 
the Northern States, where the surrounding Puritanism drove the people and clergy 
to value more highly the distinctive teaching and ritual of the Church. Bishop Sea- 
bury—the first consecrated of the American bishops—whose sympathies with the 
Scottish Episcopal Church have left their permanent impress -on the Communion 
Office, was head of the Church in Puritan Connecticut, and was himself the son of a 
New England Presbyterian. 23 

t The Upper House consisted actually of only two bishops, Seabury and White ; 
Bishop Provost had withdrawn himself’ from the Convention. 
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in a great measure similar would probably have marked a revision - 
conducted at the same period in the old world.* . 

An outline of the history of the American Revision may be given 
in few words. 

Immediately upon the acknowledgment by Great Britain of the 
political independence of the United States it became plain to 
American Churchmen that the timè had now arrived when it would 
be absolutely necessary to settle their ecclesiastical organization upon 
an independent basis. Hitherto all efforts to obtain the establish- 
ment,of bishoprics in the North American Colonies had failed, owing 
chiefly to motives of state policy affecting the ministries at home ;— 
and the whole vast tract of -British America was entrusted to the 
episcopal supervision of the Bishop of London.t The first move was 
made by the clergy of Connecticut, who, assembling together in a 
voluntary Convention, as had been their practice in the colonial 


times, elected Dr. Samuel Seabury as their bishop. It is reported to ` 


have been said by Benjamin Franklin, with the smug self-satisfaction 
which characterizes so many of his utterances, that “men would one 
day learn not to be dependent upon other countries, but would make 
their own bishops for themselves.’ { And though there appears to 
have been some inclination on the part of Washington’s friend, 
William White (afterwards Bishop of Pennsylvania), to lend an ear to 
` ‘some such counsels, Seabury and his clergy were far from thinking so 
lightly of that regular episcopal succession, which maintains visibly 
before the eyes of men the historical continuity of the Church’s life. 
It is unnecessary here to explain the difficulties that prevented Sea- 
bury receiving ‘consecration from the English episcopate. It will be 
sufficient to say that they arose from no indisposition on the part of 
the bishops to comply with his wishes, but only from certain technical 
legal difficulties arising from the connection of Church and State. It 
is owing, however, to this apparently accidental circumstance that 
the American Communion Office differs in such important particulars 
from that of the English Church. For Seabury in his difficulties was 
advised to apply for consecration to the Bishops of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and thus began an intercourse during which, he 
entered into an engagement to assist in introducing into his own 
country the Scottish Communion Office§ He was consecrated at 


* In some measure the treatment of the Communion Office is exceptional to the 
general spitit of the revision. How it came about will be seen hereafter. * 

t When Sherlock was Bishop of London he wrote, “ I think myself in a very bad 
situation: bishop of a vast country, without power or influence, or any means of pro- 
motiny true religion, sequestered from the people over whom I have care, and must 
never hope to see.” 

+ Caswall, The American Church and American Union, p. 133 

$ This engagement, appears tọ have been entered into after his consecration. See 
Caswall’s Zhe American Church, &c., p. 125. 
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Aberdeen on the 14th of November, 1784, oné year after tlhe 
independence of the United States had been, formally recognized 
by Great Britain. - In the month of September a meeting of fifteen 
clergymen and eleven laymen, from six of the states, was held in New 
York with a view to agreeing on some general principles of ecclesias- 
tical union between the Episcopal churches of the various states. The 
constitution of a convention to assemble in the following year was 
here determined, and a resolution passed that the American Church 
“shall adhere to the liturgy of the said Church (4¢., the Church of 
England) as far as shall be consistent with the American revolution, 
and the constitution of the respective states.” Even at the first 
General Convention, held at Philadelphia in September, 1785, as 
Bishop White has left on record,* “few, or rather, it is believed, 
none,” had any thought of doing more than accommodating the 
Prayer-Book to the alter ed circumstances of the country. “Every 
one, so far as is here known, wished for alterations in the different 


offices. But it was thought at New York in the preceding year that 


such an enterprize could not be undertaken until the Church should 
be consolidated and organized. Perhaps it would have been better if 
the same opinion had been continued and acted on.” However, when 
the subject of liturgical revision was once opened, men could not 
resist the temptation of ventilating their various notions. The first 
controversy was raised by Mr. Page, afterwards Governor of Virginia, 
proposing that one short invocation should be substituted for the four 
with which the Litany opens.t| The proposal was put and lost with- 
out a division. Then followed discussions on the doctrines of justifi- 
cation, original sin, predestination, the descent into Helly the Atha- 
nasian and Nicene. Creeds. The, changes which ,were thought 
desirable, were sketched out, and three clexgymen—Dr. White being 
one—were directed to embody the changes, and were given liberty to 
make verbal alterations in the English Book of Common Prayer. The 
result of their hasty labours was speedily put into print, and is known 
as the “ Proposed Book.” This book was next submitted, in the 
spring of 1786, to the Conventions of the several states, which, with 
the exception of the Conventions of New Jersey and New York, seem 
to have accepted the book either altogether or with some slight 
modifications. _ 

The General Convention of the previous year had requested the 
Archbishops and Bishops of England to consecrate to the episcopate 


* Memoirs of the American Church, p. 102 (2nd edition). 

+ The objection alleged was against the word “ Trinity ;” but it was felt that to 
remove the fourth invocation and allow the three preceding to stand, would have 
made the Litany liable to the charge of acknowledging three Gods. Vide White's 


“ Memoirs, Sc.” 
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the persons who might be elected in the several states, but had given’ 
no intimation of the proposed changes in the Prayer-Book. The 
knowledge of some of the proposed changes did not, however, fail to 
reach the English prelates by irregular and informal channels; and 
in their reply to the Convention they stated that, however désir ous to 
comply with its request, they must delay till they had more exact 
information ‘of the alterations intended. “ While we are anxious,” 
they wrote, “to give every proof, not only of our brotherly affection, 
but of our facility in forwarding your wishes, we cannot but be 
extremely cautious lest we should be the instruments of establishing 
an ecclesiastical’ system, which will be called a branch of the Chur ch 
of England, but afterwards may possibly appear to have departed 
from it essentially either in doctrine ot discipline.” Shortly after 
this letter had been written the two Archbishops received the “ Pro- 
posed Prayer-Book.” They examined it, and wrote again to the 
Convention expressing their grief, not only at various verbal changes 
that seemed quite uncalled for, but chiefly at the mutilation of the 
Apostles’ Creed by the omission of “ He descended into hell,” and at 
the entire removal of the other two ancient symbols accepted by our 
Church,* Before this letter reached America the Convention had 
replied thus to the former enquiries of the Bishops, “ We have made no 
alterations or omissions but such as our civil constitutions required, 
and such as were calculated to remove objections.+ It is well known 
that- many great and pious men of ‘the Church of England have long 
wished for a revision of the Liturgy, which it was deemed i imprudent 
to hazard, lest it might become a precedent for repeated and i improper 
alterations. This is ; with us the proper season for such a revision. 


*. Bishop White (Memoirs of the American Chureh, p. 111) claims to be possessed of 
information that would show that the Bishop of Bath and Wells (Dr. Moss) swayed 
the other English prelates in insisting on the objection to the removal of the article 
of the descent into hell, which otherwise would not have been urged. Such hearsay 
statements should obviously be taken with much caution. It is likely enough that 
the objection of the Bishop of Bath and Wells was “rested by him on the contradic- 
tion of an ancient heresy.” The Archbishop of Dublin in his last charge (September, 
1871), speaking of the American revision, remarks, “It is easy enough to lower the 
standards of a Church; but to raise them again, to recover that which has been too 
lightly let go, this is nearly impossible, or quite. Thus, it was a time when the Church 
realized but slightly the immense significance of our Lord's descent into Hades—a 
` truth which, I believe, many of the discussions likely ere long to occupy the Church 
will bring into ever greater prominence; and so the words in the Apostles’ Creed—- 
‘Went down into hell’... :. were virtually given up... . to the shallow objec- 
tions of an -uninstructed and ignorant age; the witness therein contained against the 
_Apollinarian heresy effaced, and all the blessed hopes for them who in the days of 
their flesh have not had the opportunity of knowing Christ as their Saviour, which in 
these words are wrapped wp, were obscured, and so far as the witness of the Church 
extends, were withdrawn” (p. 59). 

+ A wide field is thrown open here, 


+ 
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We are now settling and ordering the affairs of our Church, and if 
wisely done we shall have reason tq promise ourselves all the advan- 
tages that can result from stability and union.” The effect, however, 
of the Archbishops’ definite objections to the “Proposed Prayer-book” 
was that the Nicene Creed ‘was restored to the Prayer-book, and 
allowed to be used, as an alternative, instead of the Apostles’ Creed, 
both in the Communion and daily offices. The clause “He descended 
into hell” was also restored, though afterwards the following rubric 
was prefixed—“any Churches niay omit the words, He descended 
into hell, or may, instead.of them, use the words, He went into the 
place of departed spirits, which are considered as words of the same 
meaning in the Creed? * No change, however, was made in the 
resolution of the Convention to discontinue the use of the Athanasian 
Creed in Divine Service, though fully acknowledging the dogmatic 
teaching of the creed on the Trinity and the Incarnation. t After 
these concessions on the part of the American Church, the English 
prelates withdrew all opposition, and on the 4th of February in the 
- following year (1787) the bishops-elect, of Pennsylvania and of New 
York, Dr. White and Dr. Provoost, were solemnly consecrated in the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace. 


The General Convention at its next meeting, more than two years 


afterwards, resumed their work.upon the alterations in the Liturgy ; 
and but for the firmness and wisdom shown by the two bishops, Sea- 
bury and White, it is impossible to tell the extent to which ruin would 
have been wrought upon the English Prayer-Book. For the Lower 
House undertook the monstrous course of framing a new liturgy, and 
nominated committees to prepare the various services. The bishops, 
however, wete determined to hold the English Prayer-Book as the 
basis of their work, and to avoid, as far as they could, all unnecessary 
changes. And though White’s own judgment, more especially in 
matters of liturgical propriety and taste, must be reckoned far from 
correct, yet, on the whole, it is to him and Seabury is due the fact 
that in all their main features the liturgies of the United States 
and of the Mother-Church are still alike. Something was yielded on 
both sides, and their hereditary English instincts manifested them- 
selves in the, acceptance of a compromise. Morning and Evening 
Prayer were altered in a direction quite opposite to that towards 
which a regard for the ancient services of the Church would tend; 
while the Communion Service, around which one would have sup- 


* At first the clause was placed in brackets, but these were afterwards removed as 
suggesting the idea of spuriousness, 

+ The formularies of the Church go beyond the mere removal of the Athanasian 
Creed from liturgical use. Mention of “Athanasius’s Creed ” is removed from Article 
VIIT., and the heading altered to “Of the Creeds." 
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posed that the most jealous circumspection would have been. exer- 


tised, accepted from the’ Scotch Liturgy the oblation and the invoca- 
‘tion of the Holy Ghost upon the elements,—a ee derived from ` 


primitive antiquity. It is very extraordinary that “no remark of 
any sort ” was made in the Lower House on their introduction. We 
have this on‘the testimony of Bishop White; and.the only eae 
tion of this silence which I can suggest is that Bishop Seabury 

‘feeling on the subject had been so “strongly expressed that it was 
thought better not to risk the shipwreck of the entire revision by 
opposition on a matter that had no very obvious theological bearing 


' to the minds of the great majority of the members of the Convention. 


We shall now proceed, without attempting a very minute collation, 
to classify and examine more in detail all the important changes that 
were introduced into the American Prayer-Book in 1789. Since then 
no substantial alteration has been made. 

T. There is no need to consider at any length changes necessitated, 


„or suggested, by the changed political condition of the country—e.g,, . 


the prayer for the King being changed into one for the President, and 
that for the High Court of Parliament into one for the Congress, 
The desiderata for ourselves are a consolidation of the several prayers 
for the Queen, the Royal Family, and (in Ireland) the Lord Lieu- 


tenant, and a ‘permission of certain omissions when the Morning 


Prayer, the Litany, and the Communion Service are “ accumulated.” 
_ If the “prayer for the Queen's Majesty” be touched at all by the 


Trish revisers we would remind them of the very noble form of invo- 
cation with which the original of the prayer opened, the address being 
to Him on whose vesture and on whose thigh the name was written 
“King of Kings and Lord of Lords” (Rev. xix. 16, xvii. 14)—“ O 
Lorde Jesu Christe, moste high, most mightie kyng of kynges, lorde 


of lordes, the onely rular of princes, the very sonne of God, on whose 


ryghte .hande syttyng dooest from thy throne,” &c. (Psalmes or 
Prayers taken out of Hélye Scripture, 1545.)+ It is worth noticing 
in the American prayer for the President how the patchwork of the 
changes shows itself. God is indeed no longer “King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords,” but only “the high and mighty Ruler of the Uni- 
verse,’ —President, as it were, of heaven and earth ;{ yet the prayer 


* Seabury seemed to have doubted whether without the Invocation the consecration 
would be valid. On this question see the admirable discussion in Palmer’s Origines 
_. Laturgiee, Vol, ii. p. 186, et seg. 

+ “It is not known who was the author of this fine T A the opening of 
which is equal in grandeur to anything of the kind in the ancient Liturgies ; breath- 
ing indeed the spirit of the Tersanctus and Trisagion.”—-Blunt’s Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer, p. 26. 

} It sometimes needs care to avoid any appearance of straining after a special 
appropriateness, which always savours of irreverence, We cannot admire the mode 
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runs, “who dost from thy throne,” &e. This is an illustration of a 
truth often exemplified that adaptations of old forms can be seldom 
effected with complete success. 

IT. Little, too, need be said of the .change of caren words and 
phrases with a view to the removal of what was obsolete, or in order 
to attain what was supposed to be a greater correctness of expression. 
Under this head we find changes that are good, bad, and indifferent. 
Among them we note the following :—“ honourable” (Te Deum) gave 
place to “adorable ;” “wealth” (Litany and the Prayer for the 
Queen), to “ prosperity ;” “Bishops and curates,”* to “Bishops and 
other clergy” (Prayer for the Clergy and People), and to “ Bishops and 
other ministers” (Prayer for the Church Militant) ; “indifferently” 
(Prayer for the Church Militant), to “impartially ;” “most right- 
eously liave deserved” (Litany), to “most justly,” &c.; “pitifully 
behold” (Litany), to “with pity behold ;” “after our sins,’ and 
“after our iniquities” (Litany), to “according to our sins,” &c. ; 
“lively” (Baptismal Service), to “living;” “ghostly counsel” 
(“ When the minister giveth warning for the celebration of the Holy ` 
Communion”), to “godly counsel,” and “ghostly enemy” (Cate- 
_chism), to “ spiritual enemy;” “surcease” (Ordination Service, rubric), 
to “cease ;” “prevent” (collect in Communion Service), to “ direct,” 
though the word “ preventing ” is allowed to stand in the collect for 
Easter-day, and “prevent” in that for the Seventeenth Sunday after 
Trinity. | 

The whole phrase “with my body I thee worship ” was omitted 
from the Marriage Service ; and*the phrase, “ how great injury ye do 
unto God” (address in Communion Office), became “how great is 
your ingratitude to God.” While it is worth noting that “ let ” (col- 
‘lect for Fourth Sunday in Advent), “kindly fruits ” (Litany), and 
“ alloweth ” (Baptismal Service), are not touched. 

Among the changes which aimed, wisely or unwisely, at a greater 
accuracy of expression, real or fancied, may be dbserved, “who” for 
“which,” when referring to persons; “rose from the dead,” for “rose 
again from the dead ” (Apostles Creed) :f “spare thou those, O God, 


in which Freemasons are wont to speak of God, when occasion requires, as “the Great 
Architect of the Universe ;” andit was surely little short of blasphemous when Mr, 
Spurgeon (if the story be true) some months ago at Rome invoked our Lord as “ The 
true Victor Emmanuel.” , 

* The word curate was used in its present vulgar sense as early as 1562. See the 
interesting note at p. 40 of Canon Robertson’s How shall we conform to the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, in which he says, “I conjecture that the change may have 
been introduced at the settlement under Elizabeth, when, from the scarcity of qualified 
incumbents, the class of subsidiaries was very greatly increased.” The word “cure” 
(Ordering of Priests) is allowed to stand in the American Prayer-Book. 

t The meaning or object of this change it is difficult to conceive. Could it possibly 
have originated in the fact that it is within one’s power, by a perverse ingenuity in 


t 
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who confess” (General Confession), for “them . . . which,” and “a 

we forgive those that trespass” (Lord? s Prayer), for “them that” y 
(and srailariy elsewhere) ; “chiefly” (Exhortation at Morning and 
Evening Prayer), for “most chiefly ;” “on earth” (Lord’s Prayer), 
for “in earth;” “devoutly kneeling” (Communion Service), for 
“meekly kneeling upon your knees;” which last phrase no doubt 
must have been peculiarly distressing to the critical sensibilities of 
the period.* We gladly accept the change-of “ Jesus Christ his sake.” 

(Prayer for all conditions of men), into “Jesus Christ’s sake ”—the 
former expression being in the’second half of the seventeeth century 
only an affected revival of an obsolete error. “Cherubin and Sera- 
phin” (Te Deum) was changed into “Cherubim and Seraphim.’} 
The structure of the Absolution (Morning and Evening Prayer) was 


emphasis, to imply, in reading the phrase, that our Lord rose twice from the dead ? It 
seems inconsistent when on the same page we find “rose again ” in the Nicene Creed, 
which is allowed as an alternative at Morning and Evening Prayer. The “again” in 
the Apostles’ Creed is, of course, the “re” of vesurrewit. 

* “On what other part of the body but the knees Gould one kneel ? ”—the American ° 
purist will enquire. I donot know what the practice may be on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but certainly the sitting lounge forward, which is still, in too many of our 
churches, the popular ritual interpretation of the rubrical direction to “kneel,” makes ‘ 
one disposed to pardon‘ the pleonasm of expression. Since this note was-written I 
have met with some verses entitled “ Dreamland,” by Dr. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of 
Western New York. The following lines confirm my suspicions :— 


“ And Dreamland folk, they kneel, them down. 
Right on the stony floor ; 
I saw they were uncivilized, 
Nor knew how we adore: 


And yet.I taught them not, I own, 
The posture more refined ; 
For well I-knew the picturesque 
, Scarce suits the savage mind.” 


+ So too it appeared in the first Prayer-book of Edward VI.:—in the second Prayer- 
Book a revision was made of the translation of thé Te Deum, and the termination in 
n, asin the Sarum Breviary, was adopted, and has remained. The distinction is wholly 
unimportant ;~—the termination im being the ordinary Hebrew form of the masculine 
plural, and in its Chaldaic modification. The latter form appears in some of the 
ancient MSS, of the LXX. and of the one passage of the N.T. in which the word 
occurs—Heb. ix, 5—(eg. Cad. Sinaiticus and Cod. Vaticanus), and it is the reading 
adopted by Tischendorf and by Lachmann. Both forms were used by Latin writers ; 
and when the true explanation was lost, absurd interpretations of the distinction 
were Offered, eg. “Seraphin per N, sunt plures angeli ; seraphim, per M, unus.” 
Honorius Augustodun. (Genma Anime de antiq. rit. miss. lib. i. cap 101.) The 
following distinction of grammatical usage is drawn by Remigius Antissiodor (de 
_ celebrat. misse. lib. i.): “Sciendum autem quod Cherubin et Seraphin per M literam 
prolata juxta proprietatem linguæ Hebraice, masculini generis et pluralis numeri 
tantum. Siantem, per N literam, dicuntur, sicut in Psalmis, et hymuis, et in presenti 
gratiarum. actione [viz. the “preface to the Ter-Sanctus] ponuntur, Greca declinatione’ 
in neutrale genus mutata intelligimus.” 


m 
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unquestionably Improved by the simple removal of the-“ and” before 
“ hath given power, ’ &c., and by placing a period after the word 
“ sins.’ 

III. A vulgar false sentiment of modesty suggested that “ fornica- 
tion” (in the Litany) should be changed imto “all inordinate and 
sinful affections.” I suppose to some similar cause must be attributed 
the removal of the 127th Psalm from the Churching of women; and, 
with some more show of reason, the removal of part of the opening 
exhortation and the prayer for “the procreation of children ” in the 
Marriage Service. And it was to this sentiment, no doubt, was due - 
the painful alteration in the Te Deum of, “Thou didst not abhor the 
Virgin’s womb,” into “Thou didst humble thyself to be born of a 
Virgin.” * In certain changes in the lectionary the American Church 
has anticipated’ our own, but with much less skill, and consequent 
success. 

IV. The laudatory terms in which the Preface to the American | 
Prayer-Book characterizes the labours of the Royal Commission of 
1689 indicate clearly enough, before our entering on the book, that 
we need not expect a very elevated conception of the nature of 
Christian worship, or any high sense of liturgical beauty; and on 
looking through the book we find it to be a matter of fact that what 
is styled the “ great and good work ” of 1689 had its marked influence 
on the American revision accomplished exactly one hundred years 
later. We may notice the following particulars :-— 

. (1.)-In 1689, from the Calendar were removed all names not com- 
momorative of persons and facts of the Scripture history.. The 
American Church adopted the same course. 4 

(2.) In 1689, it was directed that.“ nothing is to be sung or chanted 
in the Church but Psalms, Hymns, or Anthems” (“ The order how 
the Psalter,” &c.) ; in the American Prayer-Book similarly the option 
of “sung or said” is removed from’ the rubrics before the Creed in 
Morning and Evening Prayer, the Litany, the Creed in the Commu- 
nion Office. And it seems further to have been-intended, beyond the 


* “Shall we praise or imitate,” says the Archbishop of Dublin (Charge, 1871), 
“them whose ears were so nice that they could not endure the reference, in the Ze 
Deum, to the pure mystery of the human birth of the Saviour, and must needs substi- 
tute other words, to them less indelicate, for those which have for fifteen centuries 
proclaimed, that He, the eternal Son, when he took upon him to deliver man ‘did 
not abhor the Virgin’s womb.’” I think it worth noticing that I have found some 
striking coincidences between the alterations suggested in “The Book of Common 
Prayer, revised, corrected, and enlarged, by way of Specimen, London, 1734,” and 
those adopted by the American Church ; among others, the garbled Venite, and the 
alteration of the phrase before us, which was changed into “ Thou submittedst to be 
born of a pure Virgin.” Is it possible that “confounded” was supposed to savour 
of slang ? else, why the feeble change of the last verse of the 7e Deum, in the 
pamphlet referred to, into “let us not be disappointed (!) and put to shame ” ? 

VOL. XXI. .- i K 
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spirit of the above direction, to discourage the singing of the Psalms 
by the removal of the colon, the musical puncta, corresponding to 
the close of the mediation of the chant,* and the title-page was 
accordingly altered by the removal of the words, “pointed as they 
are to be sung or said in churches,” 

(3.) The diminution of the frequency of the occurrence of the 
Lord’s Prayer is carried to even a greater extent than in 1689. 

(4.) Already in 1689 the Commissioners showed a feeling that they 
regarded the evangelical canticles as more or less unsuited to public 
worship. The Nunc Dimittes was removed altogether; Psalm viii., 
“Q Lord our Governor,” was placed before the Magnificat, and 
Psalm c, Jubilate, before the Benedictus.+ In the American revi- 
sion the Magnificat, as well as the Nunc Dimittis, was removed alto- 
gether; and the Benedictus was curtailed by docking it of its last 
bight verses. Iam sure many of my readers will find it difficult to 
conjecture a motive for so violent a departure from the ancient prac- 
tice of the Church. But from a comparison of the mode in which 
the Venite and Benedictus are treated, we may gather'that there was 
an objection to any expressions marked by a colouring of feeling that 
was local or temporal. “When your fathers tempted me, proved me, 


` 
Pa 


" But: we must notice that the yointing was also removed from the Ze Deum and 
; Benedicite, though they are allowed to be sung. We may notice here that in the 
American Communion Service a rubric occurs, “ Here shall Follow the Proper Preface 

. - or else immediately shall be said or sung by the Priest and people. Therefore, 
with angels and archangels,” &c. This is to be regretted. The universal primitive 
usage appears to have been that which still prevails in our churches where the ser- 
vice is choral-—viz., that the voices of the people should join in at the words “Holy, 
holy, holy,” and not before. “I may venture to observe,’ says Palmer (Origines 
Tàturg. vol. ii. p. 127), “ that, owing perhaps to a want of clear and definite rubrical 
direction or from some mistake, it has been customary in many of our churches for 
the clerks and people to repeat, not only the seraphic hymu itself, but a portion of 
the preface also, beginning at “Therefore, with angels,’ &c. This never was the 
custom of the Primitive Church, and could not have been intended by those who 
revised our liturgy, nor is it warranted by the nature of the preface itself. It has, 
perhaps, arisen from the custom of printing the latter part of the preface in con- 
nerion with the hymn Tersanctus, and from the indistinctness of the rubric which, 
in fact, gives no special direction for the people to join in repeating the hymn Ter- 
sanctus.” This should obviously be cleared up ; and, let me add, the Amen folowing 
should (as in the American Prayer-Book) be printed in Roman type, not in Italic. 
In the lst Prayer Book of Edward VI., “This the clerks shall also sing,” is the 
rubric after the Yersanctus, which is clearly marked off from- the Preface. The word 
om is ” means as well as the Priest, who must repeat it. A medieval ritualist tells 

, “ Hunc autem hymnum et ipse sacerdos cum aliis necessario debet dicere, ne 
A sua prece videatur privasse, qui et suas voces et aliorum angelicis laudibus 
' admitti deprecatus est in prefatione.” — (Micrologus, de Eecl. Observ. cap. xi.) 

+ In the pamphlet referred to in a previous note, “The Book of Common Prayer, 
revised, corrected,” &c. (1734), which, I suspect, guided some of the leading minds 
of the American revision, we find the Benedictus, Magnificat, and Nune Dimittis, 
struck out, 
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and saw my works. Forty years long was I grieved with this gene- 
ration,” might suit Jews very well, but not American Christians. It 
was too much to ask a citizen of the American Republic to sing’ 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord . . . for he hath regarded 
the lowliness of his handmaiden.”’ And the song of Zachary 
with its verse, “And thou, child, shall be called the prophet 
of the Highest,” &c, was.of coursé to minds with the same pre- 
possessions simply preposterous. Now, granted that it needs the 
imaginative sympathy of a devout heart to enter fully into these 
hymns, it'should rather be inferred that what thus affords an 
exercise of that faculty of the soul that is most markedly character- 
istic of the Christian temper, should by all means be retained. It 
will never be possible to make the whole of a rich and complex: ser- 
vice like ours equally intelligible to all, and to all equally fruitful of 
spiritual joy and comfort.* It was to the same spirit that dictated 
these changes was due, in great measure, the desire to substitute “selec- 
tions” of the Psalms instead of the Psalms for the day—to be used 
“ at the discretion of the minister.” ‘Ten “selections ” have been ceon- 
structed. In each it is sought to place together Psalms possessing a 
common tone of feeling ; local and temporal allusions, that could not 
at once, in their most literal form, be appropriated by the worshipper, 
were removed ; €. g., verses 18, 19, “ O be favourable and gracious unto 
Sion,” &., were removed from Psalm li. ; verses 8, 9, “ Therefore will 
{T remember thee . . . . the little hill of Hermon. One deep calleth 
another,” &c., from Psalm xlii. Again, on other grounds, the mina- 
wy Psalms are avoided, and all expressions of anger and indignation 
expunged ; e.g., verses 5—9 from Psalm cxlix.- Bishop White, 
«deed, ‘expressly declared in, favour of the vague standard of the 
feelings of the ordinary congregation as determining the character of 
the public expression alike of praise and penitence. I cannot but 
fear that even the “Selections” rise-above the ordinary level of reli- 
gious feeling in American congregations, as they certainly would do 
with us, were they adopted on this side of the Atlantic. Most truth- 
fully has it been said, “ The Service brings before us on the same day 


- * For the rationale of the canticles in théir places in Divine Service, see Freeman’s 
Principles of Divine Service, vol. i. chap. iv. § 4. It is worth observing that one of 
the editions of the Ist Prayer-Book of Edward VI., entitles the Benedictus, “ Thanks- 
eye for the performance of God’s promises,” giving the key to the ‘hymn. On the 
une Dimittis, Mr. Frederick D. Maurice (The Prayer Book, p. 149) says truly, “Tf 
a hymn (the Magnificat) is rightly the preparation for reading the Epistles, the ' 
Nune Dimittis is the true expression of rest and satisfaction in the full declaration 
which they contain of the good things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, but 
which God hath given to them that love Him.” 
+ Similarly, “the three children” have been turned out of their own. ponpe For 
another reason, the 10th verse is removed from Psalm cxlvii. 
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Psalms written in the most different states of mind, expressive of the 
most different feelings. If we have sympathized in one, it often 
seems a painful effort, to join in the rest. And so it must as long as 
we look upon prayer and praises as expressions, of our. moods, as long 
as we are not joining in them because we belong to ‘a family and 
count it our highest glory to lose ourselves in it. and in Him who is 
the head of it. We must be educated into that knowledge.. It may 
be slow in coming, but till it comes the Psalms are not intelligible to 
us; our Christian position is not intelligible to us; we do not more 
than half enter into the parts of the service which we seem to enter 
into most.” * . ; 

V. “It seems unnecessary,” says the Preface to the American Prayer- 
Book, “ to enumerate’all the different alterations and amendments. 
They will appear, and it is to be hoped the reasons of them also, upon’ 
a, comparison of this with the Book of Common Prayer of the Church. 
of England.” The hope here expressed has certainly been belied, so far 
as the present writer is concerned, in more than a few instances in his 
collation of the two books. (1.) Other minds may be more fertile in 
conjectures, but we venture to say that, except it was with a view to 
deliberately accommodate the service to the listless practice which 
the indifference of too many congregations made prevalent, it is 
. scarcely possible to fancy the object intended in the senseless and 
melancholy abridgment of the responsorial portions of Morning and 
Evening Prayer. The Versicle, “O God, make speed to save us,” 
and its response used from time immemorial in the opening of the 
daily service, have been removed,t so too have been the lesser litany, 


t 


. * Professor F, D. Maurice, The Prayer Book, p. 92. 
+: Since writing the above lines, it has occurred to me that, at the bottom of the 
objection to this versicle and its response, was some feeling associated with the word 
“save” in its popular sense, after which it would be needless to ask for “help”; or 
ould it possibly be reckoned, after the rationalizing method of that day, ‘not in 
accordance with right reason in the strict propriety of language,’ to ask God to make 
haste? There is some confirmation, perhaps, for this latter conjecture, in the fact 
that in the “ Order for the burial of the dead,” the clause “that it may,please Thee 
shortly to accomplish the number of Thine elect and to hasten Thy kingdom,” is 
wholly omitted. But the matter is of no possible importance, save that it suggests 
alarming apprehensions that what a perverse spirit of criticism has once done it 
may do again. It is worth observing that the English rendering of—V. “ Deus, in 
_adjutorium meum intende.” R.“ Domine ad adjuvandumme festina ”—is unsatis- 
factory. It is unsatisfactory because (1) the force of the response is weaker than 
that of the versicle, and (2) the distinction of “save” and “help” is introduced’ 
sratuitously—while the chief fitness and beauty of the original lies in the response, 
reiterating with greater earnestness the same thought. A prymer, of the fourteenth 
century, rendered the words by “ God, take heed to mine help,—Lord hie Thee to help 
me,”—which, if it be rough, is, at least, forcible and correct. Henry VIII.’s Primer 
of 1545 (followed by the Elizabethan Primer of 1559), gives us “O God, to help me 
make good speed, Lord:make haste to help me,” which seems to me preferable to 
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after the Creed, and all the versicles and responses preceding the col- > 
lects—except the first and last.* 

(2.) Three additional passages of Scripture have been prefixed to ` 
the opening sentences of our Prayer-Book. It will be observed that 
none of them pretend to be any of the “sundry places” of the Ex- 
hortation. The first is a very noble verse, “The Lord is in his holy 
temple ; let all the earth keep silence before him,’— but surely inap- 
propriate, when the minister is compelled immediately after to babble | 
out, “Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth,” &c. The 
other two sentences (Mal. i. 1], Psalm xix. 14, 13,) are a decided 
gain. 

(3.) We cannot but regret that the Gloria in Eacelsis has been 
allowed as an alternative with the-Gloria Patri at the end of the 
whole “portion” or “selection” of the Psalms for the day. 

(4.) We have spoken of the “Selections” from the Psalms ; another 
feature of the American Prayer-Book, 1s the compilation of certain 
centos to be substituted for the Venite on Christmas -day,’ Ash 
Wednesday, Good Friday, Ascension-day, and Whitsunday, “when 
any of the foregoing selections arè to-follow instead of the Psalms as. 
in the table.” The Easter Anthem probably suggested ‘the idea. 
' The verses are mostly taken from the Psalms proper to each day.. 
We can, in this place, say no more of the subject, than that the true 
solution of the problem here suggested is without question the 
revival of the Invitatory and Antiphon. 

(5.) We have already noticed the removal of the Athanasian 
Creed. That there is, at the present day, in the American Church 


the rendering of our Prayer-Book. The rationale of this versicle and its response 
lies not only in the general sense of our defenceless position as against our spiritual 
enemies, if God be not our defender, and of our utter weakness to do anything that 
is good without His help, but in a special sense of the need of God’s help brought 
‘ out prominently into consciousness by a feeling of the greatness and solemnity of 
the office upon which we are entering—praying God’s help, “ut DIGNE, ATTENTE, | 
ac DEVOTE hoc Officium recitare valeam ” (Oratio dicenda ante Divinum Officium, 
Brev. Rom.). It will be remembered, that till the most unhappy blunder of 
prefixing the Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution, these words stood, at the 
opening of the service as in the old offices, immediately after “O Lord, open,” 
&c. In support of the special view of the rationale of this versicle here put forward, 
see Honorius Augustodun, Gem. An. lib.i. cap. 156, lib. ii., cap. 18, and Walafrid. 
Strabo. de reb. Ecel., cap. 25. 

* The versicle, “Give peace in. our time, O Lord,” ‘and its response, “ Because 
there is none other that fighteth for us but only Thou, O God,” have long been felt 
as open to objection. In 1689, the response suggested was, “ That we may serve 
Thee without fear all the days of our life.” “The Prayer-Book, -revised,” &c. (1734), 
gives us the prosaic, “And when we are engaged in war, give us success and 
victory.” How far all these fall below “Domine, fiat pax in virtute tua.. Et 
abundantia in turribus tuis.” 
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a strong reactionary feeling, howéver limited in extent, in favour of 
its restoration, was shown by the Bishop of Chester in his recent 
_ speech in the Convocation of the Northern Province: 

(6.) The dulness of all esthetic sensibility could not be more 
. plainly and sadly exhibited than by the removal from the Evening 
Service of that exquisitely beautiful collect, “for aid. against all 
perils.” What can be thought of men, who knew how to supply 
alternatives so freély, when they removed the prayer,—“ Lighten our 
_darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord,” &¢.! The ground of the objec- 
tion was, that Evening Prayer is’ often said early i in the afternoon, in 
the full blaze of da i - And we should not disapprove of the 
use of an ‘alternative collect ;* but why remove a form that has for 
- fourteen hundred years held ite place in the evening prayers of the 
Church, and for all later evening services is -surely the perfection of 
appropriate beauty ? + 

VI. On the Communion Service, ‘as we ie already noticed, the 
Scotch Liturgy, through Bishop Seabury’s effort, exercised a powerful 
influence. But the or rder. of the English Office is in general retained. 
_ We may notice the following particulars m- 

1.) “And the Minister, standing at the right side of the table, or 
where morning and evening prayer is appointed to be said,” &ce. 
(rubric). „An American concession to the Puritan eee against 
' the shifting from one place to another, . 

(2.) Immediately after the recitation of the EN E “the 
minister may say— Hear also what our Lord Jesus Christ saith— 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ...... all the law and the 
prophets.” This was suggested, no doubt, by the Scotch Liturgy ofi 
1637, in which there is a rubric preceding the Ten Commandments, 
“the people all the while kneeling, and asking God’s mercy for the 
transgression of every duty therein ; either according to the letter, or 
to the mystical importance of the said commandment.” The passage 
above quoted from St. Matthew's Gospel is, in the Non-jurors’ 
Liturgy of 1718, substituted for the Ten Commandments, 

(3.) The second of. the six collects, “to be said after the offertory 
when there is.no communion,” &c., is substituted for the Collect for 
the Sovereign. It seems to have no special fitness for this place, 
and the idea may be claimed by America as quite original. 

(4.) After the announcing of the Gospel, the people are directed, 


* One of the most touching and eloquent passages in De Quincey’s writings, is the 
description of the feelings awakened in his mind, when a boy, by the use of this 
collect at service in the school chapel, if I remember rightly, on a summer Sunday 
afternoon. I think it will be found in the Autobiographie Shetches. 

+ It will be remembered that it was from e Compline Service of Barum the 
-collect was immediately derived. 
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as in the Scotch Liturgy, to say, “Glory be to thee, O Lord.” But 
the Scotch rubric, enjoining the people to say “Thanks be to thee, 
O Lord,” at the close of the Gospel, has not been followed.* 

(5.) The Apostles’ Creed may be used instead of the Nicene, and 
neither is to be used if “one of them hath been read immediately ` 
before in the Morning Service.” No liturgy has supplied a precedent 
for this.’ . 

(6.) An alternative proper preface was written for Trinity Sunday, 
retaining the words “ Holy Father” “in the introductory address.” 

(7.) But, passing over minor points, we come.to the great marked 
feature of the whole service—The Prayer of-Consecration. This 
follows almost exactly the {new Scotch office (2.¢, as revised in 
1765). 

The main features of the prayer, which is too long to transcribe, 
are, (1) that there is the Invocation, much after the manner of the 
primitive’ Eastern liturgies, in which the. Father is besought “to 
bless and sanctify,” with His “Word and Holy Spirit,” His “gifts 
and creatures of bread and wine,” that we, receiving them accord- 
ing to Christ’s “institution, and in remembrance of His death and 
passion, may be partakers of His most blessed Body and Blood ;” 
(2), that the memorial of the Institution comes before the Invocation 
—not after, asin the Scotch office of 1637 ; (3), that the oblation of 
the “holy gifts” comes between the memorial of the Institution and 
' the Invocation. 

(8.) “And when he delivereth the Bread, [to any one} he shall say, 
The Body,” &. The words “to any one” are omitted, with a view, 


* The fifth of the new Irish Canons (1871) permits “ the words ‘ Glory be to Thee, 
O Lord, at the beginning, and the words ‘ Thanks be to Thee, O Lord, > or § Halle- 
iujah, at the end of the Gospel.” 

+ The differences are, that the American Prayer-Book follows the old Scotch: (1637), 
and the English office in the phrase “by His one oblation of Himself once offered ” 
(rather than “own ™); (2) “memory,” similarly, is used in preference to “ memorial ;” 
(3) a more important particular is, that both old and new Scotch office were departed 
from in favour of the English, in the prayer that the creatures of bread and wine 
“may become the body and blood of Thy most dearly beloved Son.” 

t A dogmatic significance was seen in these changes in the Scotch office. Skinner 
(Keclesiastical History of Scotland, p. 681,) tells us, “This revisal was undertaken in 
1765, by two of our Bishops, who were well versed in these matters, and by some few 
alterations of expression, and a judicious arrangement of the several parts, especially 
by restoring the Invocation to its original position after the oblation instead of 
standing, as it had done, before the words of Institution, have put the whole of that 
solemn office into such a form, as will be acknowledged by every one who is in the 
least conversant with antiquity, to be most agreeable to the nature and design of 
that divine institution itself, and, at the same time, best adapted both to fence 
against the novel doctrine of transubstantiation, and to silence any idle clamours, 
which ignorance or prejudice had raised, or might raise, about our inclining to 
Popery.” 
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1 suppose, to the explicit sanction of tbe too common preaches of 
communicating by a rail-full at a time. 

(9.) The rubric forbidding a celebration, “except four (or fines at 
the least) communicate with the Priest,”——the rubric directing that 
“it shall suffice that the bread is such as is usual to be eaten,’ and 
“ the. black rubric,” are removed. 

VII. A brief notice is all that we can afford i the other offices, &e. 

(1.) In baptism it was permitted to dispense with the sign of the 
Cross, as had been already suggested in 1689, but with this difference, 
that in 1689, the minister was allowed to feel scruples and make 
objection-as well as the sponsors.* The words “ regenerate”. and 
“ regeneration”. were left untouched. - 

(2.) In the Catechism an important change was made. In the | 
answer to “ What is the inward part or thing signified [in the -Lord’s 
Supper] ?” — the words “verily and indeed” are changed into 
í spiritually.” A change of less moment is the removal of the word 
“elect,” in the passage “Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost who sancti- 
fieth me, and all the elect people of God.” 

(3.) In the Visitation of the Sick, the rubric directing the minister 
to move the sick person “to-make a special confession of his sins (if 
he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty matter),” and the 
absolution are removed. T'wo prayers are added, one, “which may 
be said in case of sudden surprise.and immediate danger,’ f the other, 
“A thanksgiving for the beginning of recovery.” 

(4.) In the Burial of the Dead, a significant changé is made in the 
first rubric; “any that die unbaptized” is changed into. “any un- 
baptized adults.” A patch-work, after the fashion we have already 
noticed, is made out of verses from Psalms xxxix. and xc. “Dear 
brother” is changed into “deceased brother ;” t “in sure and certain ` 
hope,” &c., into “looking for the general’ aetna at the last 
‘day,” &c.; the kyrie is removed, as it was in Morning and Evening 
Prayer. The treatment of the two last prayers (“one or both ” of 
-which may be said),§ seems really praiseworthy. We know that it 
- * The cumbrous machinery proposed to obviate the difficulty. is a curiosity in its 
way. “If any minister, at his institution, shall declare to his Bishop that he cannot 
satisfy his conscience in baptizing any with the sign of the Cross; then the Bishop 
shall dispense with him in that particular, and shall name a curate who shall baptize 
the children of those in that parish, who desire it may be done with the sign of the 
Cross, according to this office.” 

+ We must say that we do not regret that our office is wanting in the striking 
elegance of the following sentence, “If it be Thy will, preserve his life that there 
may be place for repentance ; but if Thou hast otherwise appointed, let, Thy 
mercy supply to him the want of the-usual opportunity for the trimming of his 
lamp” (1). 

t In 1689, simply “ brother.” 

§ Those who have officiated, as the present writer often has, with bare ea. 


amid sleet and snow, will reckon-the permission of abbreviating the service as no 
smi) gain for both priest and people. 
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is not unfrequent, when the words “We give Thee hearty thanks 
that it hath pleased Thee to deliver this our brother out of the . 
miseries of this sinful world,” are harshly inappropriate ; and as more 
frequently still, they come with an utterly false, or unreal, sound to 
the ears of the mourners, I am convinced that the words of the 
American office in this place would meet a very general approval— 
“We give Thee hearty thanks for the good examples of all those 
Thy servants, who, having finished their course in faith, do now rest 
‘from their labours.” Nor does the omission, from-the second prayer, 
of the words “as our hope is this, our brother doth,” in the least 
detract, as we feel it, from its tone of consolatory sweetness. 

(5.) In the Ordinal, the words “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” and 
“ whose sins thou dost forgive,” &c., remain, but an alternative form 
is added——* Take thou authority to execute the office of a Priest in 
the Church of God, now committed to thee by the Imposition of our 
hands,” &c. 

(6.) “A form of Pi ayer for the Visitation of Prisoners,” drawn from 
the Irish Prayer-Book, is added. A “Form for the Consecration of a 
Church or Chapel” was also added in 1799; and “An Office of Insti- 
tution of Ministers into Parishes or Churches,” in 1804, which was 
altered into its present form in 1808. 

We have now noticed briefly the principal features of the American ` 
revision ; and while frankly making all allowance for the difficulties 
of a ne undertaken at such a time, and under such circumstances, 
we cannot rise from our study without feeling that the lesson is, on 
the whole, rather one of warning than of encouragement. 

JOHN DOWDEN. 


NoTE.—Since the preceding article was written, the first portion of the results 
arrived at by the Revision Committee of the Irish Church has been made putblic. 
Many of the vices of the American Prayer-book have been followed ; and it is plain 
that the very few members of the Committee possessing any share of litirgiological 
knowledge and culture have been overweighted by the squirearchical and ultra- 
Protestant element. -Little help could be expected from the able men, whose opinions, 
however valuable on questions of natural science or Irish lay, are little better than 
worthless on the matter in hand.—J. D. 
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| l 
W* are all now more or less familiar with the deficiencies so 

sadly prevalent in the art of sick nursing among ourselves, 
which have received a dramatic and typical embodiment i in Dickens’s 
immortal Mrs. Gamp, but many a far more striking and painful 
illustration in the- true stories told us in newspaper reports of investi- — 
gations into the management of hospitals, the state of workhouse 
infirmaries, or the practices common in lunatic asylums, These evils 
we have for some years past been endeavouring by various means , 
` to remedy. Some twenty years or more ago attention was called to 
their existence by Florence Nightingale “and other philanthropic 
individuals, who in their several private spheres were striving to 
introduce a better, state of things, but their efforts excited ktil: 
attention and met with comparatively faint sympathy, even on the 
part of the physicians and hospital managers who should have heen. - 
the foremost to recognise their value, till great emergencies arose and 
the whole nation was horrified out of its supineness by the scenes 
revealed during the cholera and the Crimean war. A similar state 
of things has’ prevailed in Germany, and there, as with us, the 
exigencies of a great war were the, first occasion that at once dis- 
doed the existing evils and supplied an incentive sufficiently 
powerful to initiate reforms on a large scale, though, as with us, 
individual efforts towards a better state of things had not been 
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wanting. But in the country at large, almost the only really .good 
sick nurses were to be found in the various religious orders who 
consecrated themselves to works of charity. And Germany had in 
so far an advantage over us that the number both of Roman Catholic 
Sisters of Charity and of Protestant Deaconesses was much larger 
than with us. . 

The zeal and intelligence with which these devoted themselves ` 
to their self-sacrificing work are too well known to need our praise. 
But, on the other hand, the secular professional nurses were for the ` 
most part women of a decidedly lower stamp than even witb our- 
selves, worse trained, and worse paid. Indeed it was generally held 
that the profession of sick nursing was too repulsive and involved 
too many hardships and privations ever to be adopted from any 
motive short of religious self-abnegation on the one hand, or the 
pressure of extreme want on the other. Hence the low character 
of the secular nurses. But when the war of 1866 broke out, it was 
= goon found how utterly inadequate were the numbers of those who 
came from the religious orders to the needs of the case. That war 
found Germany in a condition somewhat analogous to our own at 
the opening of the Crimean war with regard to the provisions for 
the tending of the sick and wounded soldiers. As with us, the 
evils and deficiencies then brought to light, gave rise first to ener- 
getic efforts to supply the immediately pressing necessities, and 
then to the perception of the need of a class of duly trained secular 
nurses. It was discerned that the skilful and intelligent treatment 
of the sick by such a class would at once be a national benefit by 
saving valuable lives now lost through mismanagement and raising 
the general standard of public health, and also that it would furnish 
another honourable mode of livelihood to the multitude of -unpro- 
vided women struggling to obtain bread for themselves and those 
dependent on them. 

Thus the very magnitude of the ERA has awakened in many 
a noble soul the desire to search for and apply the fitting remedies. 
_ Not only so, but here and there: too it has kindled the latent spark 
of a real genius, and brought to light a Florence Nightingale or a 
Marie Simon. And among these pioneers of progress a foremost 
rank is due to the two elder daughters of our own Queen—the 
Crown Princess of Germany, and the Princess Louis of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. Much of the adrhirable organization of the German treatment 
of the sick and wounded during the late war is owing tò their per- 
sonal efforts and suggestions, and worthily have they been seconded 
. by the ladies of their adopted country. In the German War of 
Liberation at the beginning of this century, German ladies’ equipped 
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warriors for the battle, laying their ornaments, even to the hair of 
their head, on the altar of their country. But in the second war for 
deliverance from French aggression in 1870 and 1871, they were not 
contented with the sacrifice of their possessions, but from every 
_ quarter placed their health and lives at the service of their ‘father-. 
land and of humanity, giving their personal labours either in the ° 
hospitals or in the tending or supplying refreshments to the sick 
. wounded on their passage ee the railways, or in the collection 
and preparation of the needful stores and materials. Immediately 
-on the outbreak of the war, the Princess Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt 
placed her own palace at the disposal of the authorities for store- 
chambers or the use of the sick. Moreover she organized numerous 
committees, especially of ladies, committees some of which under- 
took the office of receiving in charge, working up ‘and disposing of 
‘the immense masses of materials and stores of ‘all kinds continually ` 
pouring in. . 
~The reports of the Aid Society g give some idea of the colossal mass 
‘and value of the’ stores and materials which were collected, 
: worked: up, and despatched to their various destinations by these 
‘Darmstadt committees. For example, we find that among the 
‘materials worked up by these ladies were 48,423 ells of flannel 
-shirting, costing $2,236 florins, for which the buttons and thread 
alone cost 106 florins, while the outlay for socks and knitting wool 
‘amounts to 9441 florins, and for bandages: to 7144 florins. -We find 
.again that they undertook to supply a contract for 12,000 woollen 
shirts, 14,000 pairs of woollen socks, and 16,000 flannel bandages, 
‘most of which articles had already been delivered by the 14th of 
October, 1870, and the greater part of which had been made up. 
-solely by the hands of these ladies of the Store-Committee with their 
helpers ; not to speak of items such as straw mattresses and pillows, 
sheets, coverlets, cushions, jackets, handkerchiefs, &c, 

-Àt the very commencement of the war, and as soon as the Volun- 
tary Aid Society had begun its work in connection with the Trans- 
port Service, one section of these Ladies’ Committees undertook the 
-care and refreshment of the sick and wounded soldiers as they 
passed through in the trains, and for this purpose called to their 
| assistance many young persons of the town. It will be easily under- 
- stood how large a number of the sick and wounded would pass in 
the course of many months through a central station like Darmstadt 
. (the junction of the various railways on the Rhine, the Main, and the 
Neckar) ; how many must have found there the goal of their painful 
journey, or at least a halting-place in the military hospitals of the 
; railway, or of the city itself. But no one can form an idea of the 
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self-forgetful devotion shown by all these ladies—women advanced 
in years vleing with younger ones in the prime of thgir strength, or 


even girls of tender age. Who has not had frequent opportunities of. . 


observing them, and seeing how they were always to be found at 
their post, at all: hours of the night, waiting in bitter frost under the 
shelter of a half-open shed, for the arrival of a train? how, as soon 
as it appeared, they would press forward undeterred by any dread 
of infection, or of those terrible sights so agonising to a woman’s 
heart which often met their eyes, into the farthest recesses of the 
carriages, bearing food and warm clothing to the poor sufferers ; how 
in their anxiety lest one should have been overlooked, they would 
run up and down the long line of carriages amid storms of rain and 
hail and snow! Many have paid for their heroic exertions by more 
or less injury to their health, and interruption to their powers of 
active service, and four of these ladies died soon after the close of 
the war. One.of these, Fraulein Eliza Dournay, in addition to her 
other labours, superintended a private hospital for wounded soldiers 
erected by the banker, Dr. Parens, at his own expense, in his own 
house. These ladies were assisted, not only by the Voluntary Aid 
Society, but by bands of youths and girls who conveyed stores 
from the various depéts to. the spots where they were wanted, but 
whose work was organised by certain lady superintendents, one of 
whom, with the ladies of her section, always remained on duty until 


_ relieved by the next in turn. In the report published after the war 


we find that these ladies’ committees furnished the soldiers between 
October and April with 37,182 basins of soup, 32,907 sandwiches, 
and 26,770 cups of coffee, besides large quantities of bread,, eggs 
milk, wine, and brandy. Shoes and-stockings, bandages and com- 
presses, were the articles of clothing most largely needed, but warm 
jackets and wraps of various kinds were also liberally bestowed. 
Other committees undertook the admmistration and nursing of a 
number of temporary hospitals. Three hospitals in Dar metadt. were 
entirely managed and nursed by these committees ; those who were 
unable to discharge a nurse’s duties undertaking the household 
duties, many of the ladies of the nobility even acting as cooks, 
managing the linen department, &. Lastly, some committees occu- 
pied themselves with the task of rendering suitable assistance to the 
families of the soldiers called ‘to active service in the field. And 
everywhere was their Royal President the soul of these committees, 
hastening continually from hospital to hospital, giving instruction, 
encouragement, and consolation, even to the cost of her own health. 


Day by day she passed hours in these hospitals, visiting room after 
room and patient after patient, regardless of the nature of their 
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disorders, though the hospital more especially under her charge was 


chiefly devoted to infectious complaints such as typhus, dysentery, 


small-pox, &c. 

Before this solemn epoch, however, the Princess bad founded a 
society for the general elevation of the art of sick nursing, which had 
already been in operation for some years, and of which the following 
pages* give a succinct account. The Princess Alice herself has 
supplied the skeleton of this account, which has been filled in by the 
Secretary of the Society, Dr. Eigenbrodt. Its modest statements 
scarcely, however, give an adequate idea of the extent of the opera- 
tions of the Society ; he has omitted many interesting details, some 
of which I have ventured to supply at the close of the translation I 
now present. Before doing so, however, perhaps we may be permitted 
to say that, though not directly concerned with-the immediate object 
of this paper, we think it can hardly fail to interest our readers to 
learn that only second to her special interest in the care of the’sick, 
has been that with which the Princess has studied and tried to solve 
the problem of finding lucrative employment for women of the better 
classes to earn their livelihood, and in the promotion of the higher 
education of women. Among other efforts in the former direction, 
she has established a co-operative bazaar for the sale of ladies’ needle- 
work (entitled the Alice-Bazaar), which has been so admirably 
managed that, unlike most of such enterprises in England, it has 
become no longer a semi-charitable, but a financially succossfyl concern, 
which furnishes an honotirable maintenance to many indigent ladies. 
Those who are. engaged in similar undertakings in England would do 
well to study its ales and management. She has also founded a 
Lyceum for ladies, where lectures are delivered and instructions given 
similar to those set on foot by the various Committees for the Higher 
Education of Women among ourselves. Latterly, also, she has been 
actively engaged in regulating the working of the Boarding-out System 
for Pauper Children in Hesse. This system has long g pre evailed: in Darm- 
stadt, but without ‘efficient experience; and to remove the evils con- 
sequent on the want of this, the Princess this autumn formed the 
nucleus of a society which in time will, it is hoped, spread over the 
whole State. Having studied the subject herself, she obtained the 
co-operation of a fow ladies residmg at the capital, to whom she 
imparted the plans she had devised for superintending the children. 
These ladies have each undertaken to look after some of the children 


* They are translated from the little German tractate entitled : “Die Alice-Frauen 
Verein fiir Krankenpflege, scine Eastenune und leitenden Grundsätze, seine Leis- 
tungen und.Ziele.” ar ; 
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living in their own neighbourhood, and to endeavour to obtain the 
assistance of other ladies whom they instruct in their duties. | 
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THE ALICE LADIES’ SOCIETY. 


The experiences gathered during the war of 1866 inspired her 
Royal Highness Princess Louis. of ‘Hesse with the conception of 
fofming a Ladies’ Society, whose object it should be to solve the 
problem of the improvement and elevation of the profession of sick- 
nursing. . 

In the following lines we shall attempt briefly to state the prin- 
ciples which have governed the first establishment and further deve- 
lopment of this Society. | = 

In recent times physicians have gradually come more and more tos 
the view that in the treatment of the sick, so-called dietetic measures 
and their proper applications possess an importance formerly very 
inadequately recognized. Hence the art of sick-nursing has acquired 
a far higher significance than before, and hence too naturally the 
demands made upon the professors of that art must continually rise 
higher and higher. It is most urgently. needed that these demands 
should be duly met and answered. Now it is universally acknow- 
ledged that the female sex possesses special aptitudes constituting a 
special vocation for solving this difficult problem in the best way 
possible. But no less evident is 1t that the religious orders, to whose 
admirable achievements in this field a just tribute of recognition is 
universally accorded, are not in a position to satisfy the exigencies of 
the case unaided and alone. It is consequently necessary that, in 
addition to the nurses provided by these orders, the standing of 
secular professional nurses should be raised to a point which 
should render them capable of solving the problem in hand. And 
just'as with the growing knowledge of its importance the physician’s 
calling has risen from a very low grade up to the honourable position 
it now justly enjoys, so must the profession of sick-nursing become 
the subject of a similar development.' Adequately to satisfy the 
demands made upon her at the present day, the nurse must possess 
a certain amount of education corresponding to the physical and 
mental qualifications needed in her occupations. Of course the most 
indispensable of all her qualifications, and the essential condition of 
success in her labours, is in this, as in every other calling, a prefer- 
ence for and real love of the vocation she has chosen. Now the 
objection most persistently urged at the outset against the founding: 
of this Society was the assertion that no one could be found who 
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would feel an inclination to this calling for its own sake. Among us 
it was generally held that only in connection with the motives sup- ” 
plied by dogmatic religious belief could the needful enthusiasm for 
the work itself be found, With that confusion between the ideas of 
religion and creed which. we so often meet with, this assertion was 
not unfrequently couched in the phrase, that “the Society could never 
hope for success unless based on a religious foundation.” Now if the 
term religion be used in its proper sense, we can but give our un- 
qualified assent to this proposition, for assuredly no philanthropic 
enterprize of a permanent nature can prosper unless it be built upon 
a religious and moral basis. But we must enter a detisive protest 
‘against any mixing up of dogmatic efforts with what is a pure 
matter of humanity and Christian love of our neighbour. 

It is an inviolable principle of this Society that the care of the sick 
ought only to be undertaken for its own sake, apart from all ulterior 
aims, whatever direction those aims may take. 

The assertion that none would be found to take up the work of 
nursing for its own sake was very quickly confuted by facts. Guided 
by the experience of various physicians, the Society succeeded in 
finding several persons who had already before its formation proved 
their inward vocation for the care of the sick by voluntary and disin- ` 
terested Samaritan services at the cost of much self-sacrifice. Ac- 
cordingly; the efforts.of the Society were in the first instance directed 
to starting with mdividuals of already proved capacity and strength - 
for their arduous duties.. During the first period therefore of its 
existence, the Society issued no:public invitation to candidates to 
present themselves for training as nurses, but only accepted those 
already known to possess the. requisite qualifications. The Society 
was composed of both active and passive members, and the fact that 
her Royal Highness the Princess Louis of Hesse deigned to accept 
the office of its President sufficiently indicated the respect which 
would be paid as their due to the active members who should devote 
themseves personally to the care of the sick. 

It ‘lay in the nature of the case that the nascent Society should 
place itself in connection with the Voluntary Aid. Society already 
established in Darmstadt on the basis of the Geneva- Convention, 
` more especially as the second statute of the Aid Society, in defining 
the sphere of its activity in time of peace, places “the obtaining and 
training of sick nurses” in the.first rank of its intended objects, side 
by side. with the collecting of contributions. But at the date when 
the Alice Ladies’ Society was formed, the Voluntary Aid Society of 
Darmstadt had not begun to fulfil this task, nor had any other of the 
Centlemen’s Aid Societies then existing in Germany. The then 
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Paidi of the Darmstadt Aid Bd: howeyer, showed himself 
most willing.to respond to the efforts making by her Royal Highness. 
_In order legally to regulate-by statute the position of the Alice 
Ladies’ Society towards the Aid Society, a new paragraph was in- 
serted i in the revision of the statutes by the General Assembly of.the 
latter held on the 18th of May, 1867, according tọ which -the Alice 
‘Ladies’ Society was called into existence, and a sum of 1500 florins 
placed at its disposal from the treasury of the ai Society, to meray 
the expenses Incurred in its formation. 


The programme of the Alice Ladies’ Society, with its provisional ' 


statutes, was published on, the 1st of June, 1867. The foremost 
solicitude of the youthful institution was that its first nurses should 


‘receive a thorough training for theirswork. Twọ of these were ac-' 


cordingly sent to the Bethany Hospital at Berlin, two placed in -the 


City Infirmary of Darmstadt and the Rochus. Hospital at Mayence. . 


Hence by the beginning of the’ year 1868, several nurses were ready 
to enter on the sphere of .their duties, which were -now defined by 
organic statutes. According’ to these, the active. members of this 
Society who wished to place their services at its disposal as profes- 


sional nurses, were required to. make the following promise before ' 


the assembled members of the Central Committee of the Alice Society.: 

“ I promise so long as I belong to this Society to practise the nursing 
of the sick in accordance with the rules prescribed by its statutes, 
and the orders of the Central Committee. Especially I promise 
scrupulous obedience to the prescriptions and orders of the physicians. 
I also promise at all times to observe inviolable .secrecy in regard to 
all that I may see or hear in the families o any patient; whether 
, with regard to trifling or important matters.” 

If the nurses were employed in.hospitals they. were bound to ob- 


serve all the regulations in force in these institutions.. The remaining 


regulations concerning their conduct in private families resemble in 
most points those of the nursing sisters of Devonshire or of St; John’s 
House. 5 

Very soon, however the infant institution encountered unexpected 
obstacles, These consisted principally in the ‘difficulty of obtaining 
the funds requir ed for the support of the nurses, and the indispens- 
able provision to be made for the superannuation of those who should 
_ have been worn out or invalided in its service. . The principles by 
which the Alice Society has been guided in reference to this subject 
may be summed up by saying that-just as the great majority of 
medical men never obtain a really adequate compensation for their 
toils and risks, so is it to an even greater extent with professional 
nurses. In this respect the profession of sick-nursing stands in a very 
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unfavourable position, compared with every other means of gaining a 
living, and from the nature of the case must continue to do so. All 
respectable persons who take up any calling, feel implicitly bound to 
endeavour to supply their own necessities by their own exertions, 
and especially to take precautions that they may not in their old. 
age incur the disgrace of being chargeable to their fellow-creatures. 
Hitherto, however, in the case of educated persons who ‘devoted 
themselves to sick-nursing, this moral obligation could only be met 
„within the bosom of the ecclesiastical sisterhoods. The -remunera- 
tion usually accorded to such servicesin Germany renders it, with 
few exceptions, impossible to any person of the more educated classes 
to take up this profession with any prospect of earning. enough: to 
‘obtain an honourable and independent position in life; and the 
natural consequence of this has been that it has, generally speaking, 
been dnly adopted by-a-class of persons who have been too unculti- 
vated to learn or practise it in the mode demanded by medical 
science at the present day ; and the lower is the position assigned to’ 
this class, the less will their performances correspond to those re- 
quirements, On this account the Alice Society has been very 
anxious to offer Such a scale of remuneration to nurses of proved 
ability as should make it possible for educated persons to adopt it. 
In a remote future this will no doubt be possible without the inter- 
vention of any association. It may be hoped that sick-nursing will 
more and more bécome a sphere of free competition for a main- 
tenance. It is the earnest desire of the Alice Society to contribute 
to the utmost of its power to the attainment of this end. But so 
long as there are wide circles even in educated society, who so little | 
understand and prize the utility of a style of sick-nursing answering 
to the demands of physiological science as is even now generally the 
case in Germany, so long will it remain an indispensable condition 
of the well-being and progress of this art to extend to it a constant 
supervision, guidance, and protection. The funds needful to this end 
were not, however, in the early days of the Society at its cormmand. 
Still the mémbers who at that time composed the Central Com- _ 
mittee nevertheless cherished the hope that in case of need the 
Voluntary Aid Society would offer a helping hand to the sister insti- 
‘ tution, basing: their expectations on the fact that the statutes of the 
latter recognize the duty not only of training, but also of obtaining 
nurses, as one of the foremost of their duties during time of peace. 
Moreover, the Alice Society had so framed its rules as to'be in 
' accordance with the statutes of the Aid Society, and had come under 
no engagements towards its nurses adto their ‘salari ies, which had not 
been expressly approved by the President of the Aid Society. Not- 
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withstanding this, however, if soon appeared that the ‘majority of 
the managers of the Aid Society were not inclined to fulfil these 
hopes. Thus in-the year 1868, which must needs decide as to the 
continued existence of the Alice Society, the Committee of the Aid 
Society sanctioned no contribution to its funds, Not until the 
second half-year of 1869, when the Alice Society had already proved’ 
its vitality by its own unaided resources, did it receive a second sub- 
sidy from the Aid Society of 150 florms. The same subscription 
was repeated in the years 1870 and 1871; and in the latter year a 
further sum of 135 florins was contributed towards the expenses of 
training nurses. Foreseeing these difficulties, in the early part of 
1868 the confidence of many members of the Central Committee in 
the possibility of any development of the Society at all answering 

to the principles it had laid down for itself was consider ably shaken, 

which led to the pr oposal of the following resolution to the Com- 
mittee :— 

“Jt is impossible with the means at our command or in prospect to 
afford a permanent salary to the nurses, or to make arrangements for 
a constant supply of nurses. Hence, considering our resources, there 
remains no course open to us but ie ‘the Association should limit 
its efforts to the training of nurses.’ 

The adoption of this resolution would undoubtedly have been a. 
very serious injury to the Society.. As we have said, the exercise of 
the profession of sick-nursing in a mode suitable to the scieritific 
demands of the present day, is, with few exceptions, impossible as 
yet in Germany. In the cases where a similar course had already 
been adopted by other institutions, the results bad been anything 
but satisfactory, and hence it had nearly everywhere been abandoned 
again; a circumstance which can, surprise no one who is acquainted _ 
by experience with the facts to which we have adverted. Hence, 
very shortly after its formation, the young Society found itself in a 
position of considerable embarrassment, from which it, however, was 
destined ere long to be extricated. That it happily surmounted 
these obstacles, and in spite of them attained to a most remarkable 
success in its caréer, is, in the first place, to be attributed to the 
unwearied exertions of its Royal foundress and President to obtain 
the necessary subscriptions. And ere Jong her efforts had’ met with 
sufficient success to silence the adherents of the opposite view. But 
scarcely less was it owing to the‘self-denying spirit shown by the 
nurses that the institution was able to survive this crisis, for that 
could only be effected by lowering the salaries previously offered, 
and all, without exception, consented to make this sacrifice, and 
persevered in their toilsome work with the same fidelity, endurance, 
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and cheerfulness as before. Upon this, early 1 in 1868, the provisional 
rules and organic statutes of the Darmstadt Local Association were 
revised in accordance with its altered circumstances, 

By the end of the year 1868, the position of the Society had so 
far improved-that it was able.to stand upon its own feet, and from 
this -time onward it has been no longer necessary to set limits to the 
number of nurses on account of deficient funds. Still their number 
could increase but slowly, since the principle was always adhered to 
of admitting none but women of proved capacity to be active mem- 
bers of the Society. It is, indeed, of the utmost importance to the 
future of a nascent. Association of this kind that its first nurses 
should .be thoroughly well qualified, and in the contrary case any 
‘oversight corhmitted at the outset’ will entail mischievous conse- 
quences for years to come.. Hence we would recommend all founders 
of new branches of this Society not to shun a tardy growth, if only 
„such mistakes can be thereby avoided. ‘Nor is there less need for 
circumspection in the reception of nurses afterwards. But, notwith~ 
standing, in- spite of all these precautions, it will happen from time 
to time thes a candidate in tr aining, or her instructors, come to per- 
ceive that she fails to possess all the qualities requisite, and theréfore 
it is better she should choose some other calling. Single instances 
of this kind will occur, even with the best will on both sides. But 
‘in order in all cases to make as thorough an inquiry as possible into 
the fitness.of a candidate, a series of questions was drawn up by the 
Central Committee at Darmstadt, which every candidate has to 
answer, and which have.been found to answer this purpose. 

For the training of its nurses, the Alice Society has hitherto 
availed itself of various Institutions. While the two first nurses 
were trained at the Bethany Hospital at Berlin, most of them have 
‘been trained in the City Hospital of Darmstadt, while several of the 

Darmstadt nurses, and all those of the Mayence Branch Association, 
' have received their- education in the Rochus Hospital at Mayence. 
Some, ` too, through the kindness of the professors, for. which the 
` Society is deeply ‘grateful, have received instruction in the clinical 
school of Giessen University. Recently, too, the Association’ has 
sent two pupils to Kiel, where, in the surgical division of the 
Infirmary, the senior professor of surgery, M. Esmarck, who has 
done so-much to promote thé cause of voluntary sick -nursing 
has established a regular course of lectures for the training of 
DUISES. o 

But as circumstances rendered it desirable that the nurses Eerie 
receive their training in so many different localities, it was, evidently, ` 
all the more needfal to aim at some kind of equality, and for this 
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end to define more exactly the quahfications to be demanded from 
a nurse of the Alice Society who is supposed to have completed her 
training. Hence, after long discussions upon this subject, by the 
order of the Royal President a statement of the necessary qualifica- 
tions was drawn up.* This list may be sufficient to meet present 


* The following is the list of qualifications which a fully-trained nurse of the Alice 
- Society is required to possess :-— 
~ 1. That she should understand the proper mode of raising helpless patients, as 
also the skilful performance of all assistance needed in changing their posture, &c 
Practice in the application of all the precautions necessary to prevent bed-sores. 

2, Skill in making the bed and in changing the bedelothes without removing the 
patient. sF 

8. Practice in observing the symptoms of the sick and in the clear and concise 
expression of the observations made; also in measuring the heat of the skin by the 
thermometer. 

4, Care in the application of the proper measures for keeping the air of the sick- 
room as pure and fresh as possible, at the same time maintaining the degree of tem- 
perature ordered by the physician. e 

5, Skill in the administration of medicines with exactness according to the phy- 
sician’s orders; also in the application of subcutaneous medicaments; and in the use 
of local applications to the eyes, ears, nose, &c. A familiarity with the external 
qualities of the more generally used outward applications, 

6. Adroitness in the binding up of wounds of all kinds, in the filling and applica- 
tion’ of ice-bags, the preparation and application of frozen compresses, of cooling 
mixtures, of poultices and plaisters of every kind, of hydropathic packings, &c. 

7. Practice in the habit of rendering all services to the sick as silently and with 
is little bustle as possible. 

$. The knowledge of the art of applying leeches, outwardly and inwardly, also of 
cupping, and assisting the surgeon in blood-letting. i 

9. The application of lavements to women and children. . 

_ 10. How to assist the surgeon in laying on the larger nny also in plaster-of- 
paris bandages. i 

11. Skill in the preparation of bandages, compresses, lint, lint-rolls, &c., of paste- 
board splints, of bran and sand-bags, &c. 

12. The proper mode of rendering assistance to the surgeon in surgical operations, 
for which it is also necessary that she should possess an acquaintance with the names 
of the instruments commonly used, the mode of handling them, and that she exercise 
not only skill, but also the most conscientious care in the cleaning of the instruments 
after each time that they are used. 

13. The rendering of smaller services needed in women’s complaints, the applica- 
tion of syringes, &c. 

14. Practice in the application of the rubbings used in the cold-water treatment, 
&c., the preparation of warm baths, whether simple or medicated. 

18. A knowledge of the first services required in cases of accident, especially in 
hemorrhages. 

1G. Practice in the preparation of the lighter kinds of nourishment required by 
the sick, such as arrowroot, jellies, creams, &e., and the suitable drinks for invalids. 

17, Practice in the care of new-born babes and children, and in the preparation 
and administration of the various kinds of children’s food. 

18. Practice in the application of the various methods used for the disinfection of 
beds, linen, &c., for which a knowledge of the external qualities of the most disin- 
fecting appliances is required. 
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circumstances, but it will before long require further additions and 
some alterations. In drawing it up, it was desired at once to satisfy 
all reasonable demands, and at the same time to keep within 
the bounds which divide the nurse’ s art from the function of the 
physician. 

The acquirement of practical skill is no doubt that which is most 
immediately réquired in this training; but it must never be over- 
looked that, if the just demands of the physician are really to be met, 
_some intelligent understanding of the leading principles of hygiene 
must also be added. From the birth of this Society its Royal Pre- 
sident has instituted a course of lectures on the care of health, which 
are intended to enlighten not only the nurses, but also the general 
public, on this important subject. These lectures have evidently had 
a most beneficial: effect, and given an incentive to the study and 
discussion of the most important problems affecting health in many 
‘ circles where such subjects had hitherto been entirely ignored. 

Practical instruction in the care of the sick can, no doubt be best 
imparted by-a skilful and experienced nurse, who, in addition, pos- 
sesses the needful talent for teaching. But for this, it is a necessary 
condition to have free access to a well-managed hospital. This, as 
will appear, the Alice Society subsequently obtained. The theoretical 
instruction must be imparted by physicians, as has been the custom 
in the Darmstadt branch of this Society. The subjects of instruction 
there are as follows :—~-~ 

(1.) An untechnical Aescription of the structure and faitokonia of 
the human body, illustfated by demonstrations with a special refer- 
ence to the practical requirements of sick-nursing. 7 

(2.) As complete a view of the principles of hygiene as can. be 
given. 

(3.) An introduction to the art of studying syniptoms, and the 

clear commimication of the observations made. 

Itis intended in future to-require the pupils to pass an examina- 
tion at the close of their term of instruction, and for this purpose to 
introduce a form of examination. Hitherto the training‘ has been 
regarded as complete when the head physician’ of the hospital in 
which the practical course of instruction has been obtained gives a 
certificate declaring’the competence of the individual in question. 
This, however, does not-exclude her attendance at a further course of 
‘instruction in some other institution when a suitable opportunity has 
presented itself. - 

.The question has often been mowa how long the period of train- 
ing for a nurse ought to last. The most correct answer would seem 
at first sight to be that this must vary according to each individual 
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case, and might even, accordmg to the capacity of the learner and 
the opportunities of the teacher and the taught, vary between a few 
months or several years. Experience, however, justifies the fixing 
of a more exact period. Miss Nightingale is of opinion that when 
there is adequate means for instruction the training period should not 
be less than a year, if it is intended to turn out nurses who should 
be fully competent to their work in time of war. A ‘similar course 
has hitherto been adopted by the Darmstadt Local Asssociation, 
wherever circumstances admitted. But in future it will no doubt be 
possible to apply this principle without exception, in the training of 
all professional nurses. According to the statutes of the Society, 
however, it also receives and trains nurses who do not intend to 
make sick-nursing the occupation of their life, but only bind them- 
selves to render temporary assistance in time-of war or other 
emergency. The extreme utility of such auxiliary energies in, 
emergencies has been already conspicuously demonstrated by the 
experience of the late war; but unless we were prepared to 
relinquish the services of this class altogether, it is necessary to 
. allow a shorter period for their training. The Alice Society has 
established a three months’ course of instruction for such, and has 
every reason to be satisfied with this arrangement. During the late l 
war such temporary nurses, under the superintendence. of well quali- 
fied professional nurses, have rendered most valuable assistance in the 
ficld-hospitals, on which account the Central Committee were in 
March, 1872, induced to issue a proclamation inviting candidates to 
offer iWemselyes for such a three months’ course of training. In 
order that these temporary nurses should not get out of practice, it 
has been arranged that they should every year for at least six weeks 
work with professional nurses as assistants, for which there is quite 
sufficient opportunity from the number of those seeking their succour ' 
in times of distress. | z 
Ever since the beginning of the year 1868 nurses of the Alice 
Society have been steadily labouring in their vocation. The Report 
of the Society, published in September, 1869, gives an account of 
these labours up to that date. In the succeeding months up to the 
outbreak of the war the activity of the nurses'in private sick-nursing 
_ had considerably widened its scope. Jt was extended to the most 
varied ranks and classes, and special attention was paid to the poor, 
Since the 10th of August, 1868, two nurses had been -constantly | 
employed in the garrison hospital at Darmstadt, by which an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to the active members of the Society to acquaint 
themselves with the arrangements, the administration, and the 
peculiar duties required in a military hospital—an arrangement the 
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advantage of which was most evident during the ‘war. When this 
broke out in the autumn of 1870, the Society, without reckoning 
those of the Mayence Branch-Association, had sixteen fully trained 
nurses. - Numerous candidates immediately presented themselves for 
~. training, with the ‘offer of placing their services at its disposal for 
“as long as the war should laste In Darmstadt alone from first to 
last as many as fifty-nine nurses, one after another, received the 
necessary theoretical instruction and practical training. Although the 
training of these nurses could only last a very short time; yet many of 
them have rendered most admirable service; as, for instance, Madlle. 
Anna Glenz von Erbach, who, after many montlis of unwearied and 
most - beneficial toil in the reserve-hospital at Rupelheim for 
.typhus and dysentery, fell a sacrifice to her benevolence and 
patriotism, being carried off by typhus fever. On the 14th of August, 
1870, nine fully trained’ professional nurses, and four nurses for as 
long as the war should last, who had just completed their training, 


were dispatched to the field hospital of the Hessian division before. - 


Metz. After meeting with hindrances and difficulties of all kinds, 
these arrived on the 20th of August at the battle-field near Vionville, 
precisely at the moment when the field hospital of the division was 
-being set up, and the nursing about-to commence. Here they 
laboured for six weeks, till the field hospital was so far evacuated 
that their assistance could be dispensed with. Of the seven profes- 
sional nurses belonging to the Society who had remained behind in, 
Darmstadt, one was employed in organizing the nursing in the tem- 
porary hospital established by the Aid Society in the Gymnastic Hall, 
another was transferred to the Reserve Hospital in the Reidesel Street, 
_ two were employed in the military hospitals of Giessen and Worms, 
and several in the temporary hospitals of the Aid Society in the 
Bessungen Orangery. Shortly after the return of the nurses from the 
field-hospitals before Metz, the great reserve Alice Hospital was esta- 
blished in Darmstadt, from the funds furnished by the English 
“ Society for the Relief of the Sick and Wounded,” and the nursing 
init entrusted to the members of the Alice Society. This hospital 
was principally devoted to those suffering from internal disorders, 
especially typhus and dysentery. It contained at first provision for 
120, but afterwards for 250 beds. Altogether, from the 19th of Oc- 
tober, 1870, up to the day when it was dissolved, the Ist of June, 1871 
926 sick or wounded soldiers were tended in-this hospital.* Since the 


* This hospital was not only erected with English funds, but was under the charge 

' of a staff of English doctors, at the head of which was Dr. Mayo. The arrangements 
feceived the highest testimonials to their excellence, not only from the Head In- 
spector, M. Langenbrode, who pronounced it the most perfect institution of the kind 
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dissolving of this reserve. hospital the nurses have resumed their 
wonted functions in time of peace. The calls upon them for employ- 
ment in private families have constantly increased, and still more has 
the number of those seeking for free assistance augmented, so that it - 
has frequently been impossible to respond to all the demands upon, 
their succour. ; : 
It cannot but rejoice every friend of true humanity to hear that when 
it came to arranging for the service of the sick and wounded, the very 
unexpected difficulty arose, that many of the nurses gave themselves 
to their work with such self-sacrificing ardour that 1t became no easy 
task to restrain them from over-taxing their strength in a way very 
prejudicial to their health. In some cases, indeed, their superinten- 
dents could not succeed -in thus checking their overwhelming zeal, 
and in consequence it was made a rule that the nurses should be 
changed from time to time, though in many cases the change had to 
be made against the will of both nurse and patient. Experience 
has proved that as a general rule, in all serious illnesses which require 
night-watching, a regular alternation ought to take place between two 
nurses, Wherever circumstances at all admit. The organic statutes 
drawn up in 1867 had had chiefly in view the nursing in private 
families in Darmstadt, but subsequently the need came to be felt of 
some general form which should at once regulate the mode of nursing 
in other localities, and also define the relations between the Socicty 
and those patients who could afford to pay for its services. Accord- 
ingly a scheme of rules for nursing in private families was drawn up, 
of which the following are the most important points. The Alice 
Society stands towards its active members in a similar relationship 
to that of the religious orders towards their nurses, requiring from 
them during membership the same obedience to orders; and since 
this Society, like those orders, is equally ready to take charge of the 
poor or the rich, it must appeal-to, the gratitude of those-patients who 
have means at their command. Its expenses are not less than two 
florins a day for each nurse, but it is understood from the very in- 
tention of the Society that where the patient’s circumstances do not 


which he had visited in South Germany, but also from physicians sent by the Italian - 
and Russian Governments to examine and report upon the German military hospitals. 
At its dissolution Dr. Mayo and his friends handed in this note: “Before their 
departure the English physicians wish to give their testimony to the self-devotedness 
and ability which the nurses of the Alice Ladies’ Society have displayed during a 
winter of extraordinary severity, and allow themselves to express the hope that this 
praiseworthy institution will receive in future the support it deserves. The services, 
too, rendered by the ladies of this Society, who daily each in her turn assisted in the 
kitchen or in the linen-room, were most invaluable and indispensable.” 
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~ admit of repaying this sum, the nursing will be performed for a 
smaller fee, or in case of need entirely without remuneration. Those 
‘ who request the services of a nurse out, of Darmstadt must defray her 
travelling expenses, but any further compensation for her services 
must be remitted direct to the Secretary of the Society. The nurses 
are forbidden by their vow to receive any gratuity or valuable pre- 
sent from the patients or their families in token of gratitude, but if 
such are offered, may beg them to be sent to the Treasurer of the 
Society. The nurses who are employed outside Darmstadt are to re- 


ceive their hoard in the family of the patient, but in Darmstadt k 


itself are forbidden to accept any food or refreshment, unless an 
exception be made by order of the Central Committee. The nurses 
shall, in case of need, clean their patient’s room, but are not to be 
called upon to perform any other household work. The nurses are 
not to be required to sit up at night for more than two nights out of 
three, are to have four hours sleep by day when they sit up at night, 
and are to have an hour’s exercise every day in the open air. As a 


general rule, a nurse is not to remain in the same family above three . 


moiche: 


No sooner had the Society andek the charge of the field- 


hospitals, and still more of the Alice Reserve Hospital at Darmstadt, 
than the necessity became apparent of having all the arrangements 
for the nursing service under the direction of one’sole head; and 
in consequence, this office with its responsibilities devolved upon 
a nurse who was competent to undertake it, and by this means 
a regularity and order were attained which would otherwise have 
been impossible. The table of instructions issued to the nurses in 
May, 1870, are the fruit of independent personal experience, but all 
the more satisfactory is it to find that they agree with the dicta of no 
less an authority on this subject than Miss Florence Nightingale, who 
in a letter addressed to the Princess Louis, says: “Scarcely any- 
where in the world is discipline more essential than in ‘the exer- 
cise of hospital nursing. We do not possess the power of enforcing 
blind obedience like the Catholic Church, and do not wish to possess 
it. Yet any lack of discipline and subordination may under many 
circumstances decide the life or death of a patient. We understand 
by the term ‘discipline’ the art of inspiring an obedience, based on 
intelligent insight, to the pr escriptions of the medical authorities, and 
the leading principles of the institution. This includes, as. I presume, 
the art of “inspiring a sense of personal responsibility for every act 
and-every piece of service in all the persons employed in the care of 
the sick, from the superintendent and nurses down to the char- 
women. ‘This might with equal correctness be termed the art of 
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organisation ; for unless every single individual be precisely informed 
in what manner she ought to perform her work, how she is bound to 
help and never to hinder others, the existence of an order like that 
of a complicated organism, in which every wheel works in with an- 
other, is absolutely impossible. And on this point it is needful to 
insist on the fact that the greater freedom of Protestant or creedless 
institutions requires a greater sense of personal responsibility and 
greater obedience. For the superintendent who has not at her 
command the terrors of an infallible Church, I know no other means 
of procuring for herself the obedience requisite for the mainten- 
ance of order than to win the confidence of her subordinates in 
her superior professional knowledge, skill, and talent for teaching ; 
and only by the actual possession of these qualities can she win 
that confidence. It is far easier blindly to obey as a member of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, than either to obey or to command under a 
sense of responsibility 1 in institutions where now-a-days the idea, of 
freedom of conscience is-the guiding principle.” 

The striking truth of these words will be most evident to any 
one who is familiar by personal experience with hospital service, 
‘and looks at the matter from an unprejudiced point of view. `The 
confidence of the nurses in their superiors cannot be forced, it 
must be won; and this must be effected by the possession of the 
qualities above-named, joined to what is most important of all, the 
spirit of kindness and consideration for others which should penetrate 
every order issued by a superintendent. Where self-sufficiency or 
ambition wield the sceptre, it is impossible that any liking for their 
employment should spring up im the nurses. “But even for the 
arrangement of nursing in private families, a supreme bond is no 
less indispensable. The performance of. this function, which is prin- 
cipally concerned in regulating the changing of nurses from one case 
to another, and sending them out to the various patients seeking their 
assistance, requires much knowledge and experience in the care of 
the sick, and hence can undoubtedly be best exercised by an experi- 
enced nurse possessing the suitable qualifications. So long as the 
whole of the nurses belonging to the Darmstadt Local Association were 
constantly employed in their respective labours, no one of them was 
able to undertake this office, and it was consequently performed by 
the members of the Central Committee, and to a considerable ex- 
tent left.in the hands of the medical men. But latterly it has 
‘been filled by a nurse who—her health having been impaired by her 
self-devoted labour—is no longer able to sustain the fatigue of 
constant nursing herself, and she is aided with counsel and informa- 
tion by the medical secretary whenever she requires it. 
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Ever since the Society was founded, the question has from time to 
time arisen, whether it were more advisable to assign to the nurses’ 
a common dwelling in which they would possess a home under the 
superintendence either of one of the nurses or of a competent house- 
keeper, ot whether it should be left to each nurse to provide her own 
home according to her circumstances. On this point the principle 
has always been maintained of allowing the nurses who wished it to 
remain in the bosom of their families so long as they were not 
wanted for hospital service. But for other nurses standing alone 
in the world, it was soon felt to be necessary to provide a common 
home. This has been’ effected by making the superintendent nurse 
- also the matron of this home, an arrangement which has hitherto 
worked very well. . 

If we now cast a survey over iiie results hitherto achieved by the > 
‘Alice Society, we must acknowledge with thankfulness to God that it 
has succeeded in surmounting many obstacles, and that this is in the 
first place to be ascribed to the really excellent service rendered by 
its nurses. ‘The public confidence in them has up to the present time 
been constantly getting strength and extending into wider’ circles. 
The heavy anxieties. which in the earlier stages of the Society’s deve- 
lopment overclouded its prospects for the future, especially as regards 
the pensioning of the superannuated nurses, have been sensibly 
lightened. The growth of a fund set aside for this object and not 
allowed to be touched for any othér purpose, justifies the hope that 
with the increasing numbers of the nurses, the subscriptions to this - 
fund will also eee The recent receipt of a gift of 5,000 florins 
for this special fund from a patron of the Society. who desires to 
remain anonymous, proves that the self-sacrificing spirit of the nurses 
is appreciated even at a distance. Still, the Society is far from having 
reached the goal of its aspirations, which is no less than the elevation 
of the profession of secular sick-nursing to'a level corresponding to 
the requirements of medical science, the wider diffusion of a juster | 
appreciation and acknowledgment of the importance of this vocation, 
and thereby the opening of a new field for the lucrative employment 
of women. The art of sick-nursing will no more suffer deterioration, 
“when in addition to, and side by side with, the religious sisterhoods, 
it comes to be freely chosen as a calling for. life by a large number of 
` educated women, than did the medical art lose in value or dignity by 
passing out of the hands of monks into those of the voluntary dis- 
ciples of science, This: profession will prove itself equal to its task 
whenever the proper means are applied for its elevation, and there 
are no better means to this end than a thoroughly sound education ` 
for it. How most to improve this education is our problem for the 
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future. The first requisite is an einai: the arrangement and 
management of which should correspond to the demands of existing 
hygienic science. This condition is’ more or less wanting In most of 
the older buildings appropriated to the sick, in which a methodical. 
course of instruction in nursing is imparted. Hence the possession 
of an hospital which should form its own training-school has been all- 
along felt to be a desideratum by the Alice Society, but up to the 
date to which we haye now brought our account it had not been able 
to obtain such an institution. However, the quality of the services 
rendered in the Alice Reserve Hospital during the war, supplied a 
convincing proof that tlie Society possessed’ sufficient capabilities to 
be equal to meet all the medical demands on: its management ; and in 
consequence the Directors of an Infirmary which had been founded 
in the Mauer Strasse, at Darmstadt, by a number of physicians, were 
induced to entrust its management to the Alice Society.” It-was the 
unanimous opinion of the “medical men that nothing can afford a 
better guarantee for the general management and care of the sick 
in an hospital than that it should form a módel school for the training 
of nurses. But in order to adapt this hospital to the requirements 
of the case, and at the same time to make it a home for those nurses 
who need one, a new building is absolutely necessary. The funds for 
this are not, however, as yet forthcoming from the treasury of the 
hospital itself, and it would hardly have “been possible to entertain 
the idea of such a project but for the offer of a loan on most favour- 
able conditions from one of its patronesses. At this juncture, the 
hospital needs the support of its friends in a higher degree than ever 
before, in order that it may be furnished with such improvements 
and arranged in such a manner as to allow us to hope that the fees 
paid by the richer patients may suffice to defray a considerable part _ 
of the expenses of the poorer class. For this purpose we may confi- 
dently reckon on the assistance’ of all who are acquainted with the 
' efforts of the Alice Society, since the erection of the proposed new 
building will most essentially promote the ends which are the aims 
of this ‘Society. 
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In conclusion, we subjoin a few details not mentioned in this 
general sketch of the Alice Society. From the Report of this 
Society, given at the close of the year 1871, it appears that the Cen- 
tral Society in Darmstadt, including those local Associations which 
are not as yet in a position to work on an independent footing, num- 
bers 954 members, of whom 335 belong to Darmstadt itself. The 
members of the Society throughout the whole State amount to 4441, 
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contributing, yearly subscriptions to the amount of 4698 florins, 
while 5885 florins were received in donations. It appears that there 
were hineteen of these smaller local Associations affiliated to the’ 
Central Society at Darmstadt. But besides these, there were more 
important local Associations acting independently, though in connec- 
tion with the common centre, established at Mayence, Worms, 
Giessen, Offenbach, and other places, amounting to eighteen Asso- 
ciations, with 3487 members, l o~ 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 


VII—SUBJECTIVE DIFFICULTIES—EMOTIONAL, — 


apes passion perverts judgment, is an observation sufficiently 
trite ; but the more’ general observation of which it should form 
part, that emotion of every kind and degree disturbs the intellectual 
balance, is not trite, and even where recognized, is not duly taken 
into account. Stated in full, the truth is that no propositions, save 
those which are absolutely indifferent to us, immediately and re- 
motely, can be contemplatéd without likings and repugnances affect- 
ing the opinions we form about them. .There are two modes in 
which our conclusions are thus falsified. Excited feelings make us 
wrongly estimate probability ; and they also make us wrongly esti- 
mate importance. Some cases will show this. - l 
All who are old enough, remember the murder committed by 
Miller on the North London Railway some years ago; for even after 
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reaching that stage at which accounts of crime lose their interest, . 


and police-reports become unreadable, it is impossible to avoid 
gathering from gossip some knowledge of startling tragedies. Most 
persons, too, will remember that for some time afterwards there 
was universally displayed, a dislike to travelling by railway in 
company with a single other passenger — supposing him to- be 
unknown. „Though, up to the date of the murder in question, 
countless journeys had been made by two strangers together in 
the same compartment without evil being suffered by either —- 
VOL, XXI. M 
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though, after the death of Mr. Briggs, the probabilities were immense 
against the occurrence of a similar fate to another person similarly 
placed ; yet there was habitually aroused a fear that would have 
been appropriate only had the danger been considerable. The 
amount of feeling excited was quite incommensurate with the risk. 
While the chance was a million to one against evil, the anticipation 
of evil was as strong as though the chance had been a thousand to 
one or &'hundred toone. The emotion of dread destroyed the balance 
- of judgment, and a true estimate of likelihood became impossible ; or 
rather, any rational estimate of likelihood that might be formed was 
wholly inoperative on-conduct. 

Another instance was thrust on my attention during the small- 
pox epidemic, which a while since so unaccountably spread, after 
twenty years of compulsory vaccination. “A lady living in London, 
sharing in the general trepidation, was expressing her fears to me. 
I asked her whether, if she lived in a town of twenty thousand 
inhabitants and heard of one person dying of small-pox in the 
course of a week, she would be much alarmed. Naturally she 
answered, no ; and her fears were somewhat calmed when I pointed 
out that, taking the whole population of London, and the number of 
deaths per week from small-pox, this was about the rate of mor- 
tality at that time caused by it. Yet in other minds, as in her 
mind, panic had produced an entire incapacity for forming a rational 
estimate of the peril. Nay, indeed, so perturbing was the emotion, 
that an unusual amount of danger to life was imagined at a time 
when the danger to life was smaller than: usual. For the returns 
showed that the mortality from all causes was rather below the 
average than above it. While the evidence proved that the risk of 
death was unusually small, this wave of feeling which spread 
through society produced an irresistible conviction that it was un- 
usually great. 

These examples show in a clear way, what is less clearly shown 
in multitudes of examples, that the associated ideas constituting a 
judgment, are much affected in their relations to one another by the 
co-existing emotion. Two ideas will cohere feebly or strongly accord- 
ing as the correlative nervous states involve a feeble or a strong 
discharge along the lines of nervous connexion ; and hence a large 
wave of feeling, implying as it does a voluminous discharge in all 
directions, renders such two ideas more coherent. This is so even 
when the feeling is not relevant to the ideas, as is shown by the 
vivid recollection of trivialities seen on occasions of great excitement ; 
- andit is still moře so when the feeling is relevant—that is, when the 
proposition ‘formed by the ideas is itself the cause of excitement. 
Much of the emotion tends, in such case, to discharge itself through 
the channels connecting the elements of the proposition ; and predicate 
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follows subject with a vividness and persistence out of all proportion. 
to that which is justified by experience. 

We see this with emotions of all orders. How greatly maternal 
affection falsifies a mother’s estimate of her child, every one ob- 
serves. How those in love, fancy superiorities where none -are visible 
to unconcerned spectators, and remain blind to defects that are 
conspicuous to everyone else, is matter of common remark. Note, 
too, how, in the holder of a lottery-ticket, hope generates a belief 
utterly at variance with probability as numerically estimated; or 
how an excited inventor confidently expects a success: which calm 
judges see to be impossible. That “the wish is father to the 
thought,” here so obviously true, is true more or less in nearly all 
cases where there is a wish: And in other cases, again, as where 
horror is aroused’ by the fancy of something supernatural, we see 
that in the absence of wish to believe, there may yet arise belief, 
if violent emotion goes along with the ideas that are joined 
together. 

Though there is some recognition of the fact that men’s judgments 
on social questions are distorted by their emotions, the recognition is 
extremely inadequate. Political passion, class-hatred, and feelin gs of 
great intensity, are alone habitually admitted to ‘be large factors in 
determining opinions. But, as above implied, we have to take 
account ‘of emotions of many kinds and of all degrees, down to 
slight likes and dislikes. For, if we look closely into our own beliefs 
on public affairs, as well as into the beliefs of those around us, we 
find them to,be caused much more by aggregates of feelings than by 
examinations of evidence. No one, even if he tries, succeeds in 
preventing the slow growth of sympathies with, or antipathies 
to, certain institutions, customs, ideas, &e.; and if he watches him- 
self, he will perceive that unavoidably each new question coming 
before him, is considered in relation to the mass of convictions 
which have been gradually moulded into agreement with his sympa- 
thies and antipathies. 

When the reader has admitted, as he must if he is candid with 
himself, that his opinion on any political act or proposal, is commonly 
formed in advance of direct evidence, and that he rarely takes the 
trouble to inquire whether direct evidence justifies it; he will see 
how great are those difficulties in the way of sociological science, 
which arise from the various emotions excited by the matters it, 
deals with. . Let us note, first, the effects of some emotions of a 
general kind, which we are apt to overlook. 

The state of mind we call impatience is one of these. If aman 
swears at some inanimate thing which he cannot adjust as he wishes, 
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or if, in wintry weather, slipping down and hurting himself, he vents 
his anger by. damning gravitation; his folly is manifest enough to 
spectators, and to himself also when his irritation has died away. 
But in the political sphere it is otherwise. A man may here, in 
fact if not, in word, damn a law of nature, without being himself 
aware, and without making others aware, of his absurdity. 

The state of feeling often betrayed towards Political Economy: 
_ exemplifies this. An impatience accompanying the vague conscious- 
ness that certain cherished convictions or pet schemes are at variance 
with politico-economical truths, shows itself in contemptuous words 
applied to these truths. Knowing that his theory of government 
and plans for social reformation are discountenanced by it, Mr. 
Carlyle manifests his annoyance by calling Political Economy “ the 
dismal science.” And among others than his adherents, there are 
many belonging to all parties, retrograde and progressive, who dis- 
play repugnance,to this body of doctrine with which their favourite 
theories do not agree. Yet a little thought might show them 
that their feeling is much of the same kind as would be scorn 
vented by’ a perpetual-motion” schemer against the principles of 
mechanics. 

To see that these generalizations which they think of as cold and 
hard, and acceptable only by the unsympathetic, are nothing but 
statements of certain modes of action arising out of human nature, 
which are no less beneficent than necessary, they need only suppose for 
a moment that human nature had opposite tendencies. Imagine that, 
instead of preferring to buy things.at low prices, men habitually 
preferred to give high prices for them; and imagine that, con- 
versely, sellers rejoiced in getting low prices instead of high ones. 
Is it not obvious that production and distribution and exchange, 
assuming them possible under such conditions, would go on in ways 
utterly different from their present ways? If men went for each 
commodity to a place where it was difficult of production, instead of 
to a place where it could be produced easily; and if instead of 
transferring articles of consumption from one part of a kingdom to 
another along the shortest routes, they habitually chose roundabout 
routes, so that the cost in labour and time might be the greatest ; 
is it not clear that, could industrial and commercial arrangements of 
any kinds exist, they would be of natures so unlike the present 
ones as to be inconceivable by us? And if this is undeniable, is it 
not equally undeniable that the processes of production, distribution, 
and exchange, as they now go on, are processes determined by certain 
fundamental traits in human nature; and that Political Economy is 
nothing more’than a statement of the laws of these processes as 
inevitably resulting from such traits ? 

That the generalizations of political economists ‘are not all true, 
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and that some, which are true in the main, need qualification, is very 
likely. But to admit this, is not in the least to admit that there are 
no true generalizations of this order to be made. Those who see, or 
fancy they see, flaws in politico-economical conclusions, and there- 
upon sneer at Political Economy, rémind me of the theologians who 
lately rejoiced so much over the discovery of an error in the estima- 
tion of the Sun’s distance ; and thought the occasion so admirable a 
one for ridiculing men of seience. It is characteristic of theologians 


fo find cause for extreme satisfaction in whatever shows human ` 


imperfection ; and in this case they were highly elated because 
astronomers discovered that, while their delineation of the Solar 
System remained exactly right in all its proportions, the absolute 
dimensions assigned were too great by about one-thirtieth. ‘In one 
respect, however, the comparison fails; for though the theologians 
taunted the astronomers, they did not venture to include astronomy 
within the scope of their contempt—did not do as those to whom 
they are here compared, who show contempt, not for political econo- 
mists only, but for Political Economy itself. 

Were they calm, these opponents of the political economists would 
see that as, out of certain physical properties of things there inevi- 
tably arise certain modes of action, which, as generalized, constitute 
physical science ; so out of the properties of men, intellectual and 
emotional, there inevitably arise certain laws of social processes, in- 
cluding, among others, those through which mutual aid in satisfying 
wants is made possible. They would see that, but for these processes, 
the laws-of which Political Economy seeks to generalize, men would 
have continued in the lowest stage of barbarism to the present hour. 
They would see that instead of jeering at the science and those who 
pursue it, their course should be to show in what respects the gene- 
ralizations thus far‘ made,are untrue, and how they may be so 
expressed as to correspond to the truth more nearly. 

I need not further exemplify the perturbing influence of impatience 
in sociological inquiry. Along with the irrational hope so’ conspicu- 
ously shown by every party having a new project for the furtherance 
of human welfare, there habitually g goes this irrational irritation in 
‘ presence of stern truths which negative sanguine anticipations. Be 
it some way of remedying the evils of competition, some scheme for 
rendering the pressure of population less severe, some method of 
organizing a government so as to secure complete equity, some plan 
for reforming men by teaching, by restriction, by punishment ; any- 
thing like calm consideration of probabilities as estimated from expe- 
rience, is excluded by this eagerness for an immediate result; and 
instead of submission to the necessities of things, there comes vexa- 
tion, felt, if not expressed, against them, or against those who point 
them out, or against both. 
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That feelings of love and hate make rational judgments impossible 
in public affairs, as in private affairs, we can clearly enough see in 
others, though not so clearly in ourselves, Especially can we see it 
when these others belong to an alien society. France, during and since 
the late war, has furnished us almost daily with illustrations. The fact. 
that while the struggle was going on, any foreigner in Paris was liable: 
to,be seized as a Prussian, and that, if charged with bemg a Prussian, 
he was forthwith treated as one, sufficiently proves that hate makes 
rational estimation of evidence impossible. The marvellous distortions 
which this passion produces were abundantly exemplified during the 
reign of the Commune; and yet again after the Commune was sub- 
dued. The “preternatural suspicion,” as Mr, Carlyle called it, which 
characterized conduct during the first revolution, characterized con- | 
duct during the late catastrophe. And it is displayed stil. The 
sayings and doings of French political parties, alike in the Assembly, 
m the press, and in private societies, show that mutual hate causes 
mutual . misinterpretations, fosters false conclusions, and utterly 
vitiates sociological generalizations. 

While, however, it is manifest to us that among our neighbours, 
strong sympathies and antipathies stand in the way of reasonable views 
and well-balanced policy, we do not perceive that among ourselves 
sympathies.and antipathies distort judgments in degrees, not. perhaps. 
so extreme, but still m.very great degrees. Instead of French opi- 
nion on. French affairs, let us take English opinion on. French affairs 
—not affairs of recent date, but affairs of the past. And instead of a 
case showing the false estimation of evidence, which sympathies and 
antipathies produce, let us take a case showing how perverted may 
be the estimates of the relative gravities of evils, and the relative 
degrees of blameworthiness of actions. 

Feudalism .had decayed : its benefits had died out, and only its 
evils had survived.. While the dominant classes no longer performed . 
their. functions, they continued their exactions and maintained their 
privileges. , Seignorial power was exercised solely for private benefit, 
and at, every step met-the unprivileged with vexatious claims and 
restrictions. The peasant was called from his heavily-burdened bit 
‘of land to work gratis for a neighbouring noble, who gave him no 
protection in return. -He had to bear uncomplainingly the devouring 
of his crops, by this man’s game ; to hand him a toll before he could 
‘cross the river; to -buy | from him the liberty to sell at market—nay, 
such portion of grain as he reserved for his own use he could edt 
only after. paying for the grinding of it at his seigneur’s mill, and for 
having it baked at his bakehouse. And then, added to the seignorial 
exactions, came the exactions of the Church, still more mercilessly 
enforced. Along with all these local abuses and exasperating ob- 
stacles to living, there had gone on at the governing centre mal- 
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administration, corruption, extravagance: treasures were spent in 
building vast palaces; and enormous armies were sacrificed in inex- 
cusable wars. Profuse expenditure, demanding more than could.be 
got from crippled industry, had caused a chronic deficit. New taxes 
on the poor workers brought in no money, but only clamour and 
discontent ; and to tax the rich idlers proved to be impracticable : 
the proposal that the clergy and noblesse should no, longer be exempt 
from burdens such as were borne by the people, brought from these 
classes “a shriek of indignation and astonishment.” And then, to 
make more conspicuous the worthlessness of the governing agencies 
of all orders, there was the corrupt life led by the Court, from the 
King downwards—France lying “ with a hazlot’s foot on its neck.” 
Passing over the various phases of the break-up which ended this 
intolerable state—-phases throughout which the dominant classes, 
good-for-nothing and unrepentant, strove to recover their power, and, 
oiling foreign rulers, brought upon France invading armies—we 
come presently to a time when, in a storm of anger and fear, the people 
revenged themselves on such of their past tormentors as remained 
among them. lLeagued, as many of these were, with those of their 
order who were levying war against liberated France—leagued, as 
many others were supposed to be, with these enemies to the Republic 
at home and abroad—incorrigible as they proved themselves by their 
plottings and treacheries; there at length came down on them the 
September massacres and the Reign of Terror, during which nearly ten 
thousand of those implicated, or supposed to be implicated, were killed 
or formally executed. The Nemesis was sufficiently fearful. Lament- 
able sufferings and death fell 'on innocent as well as guilty. Hate and 
despair combined to arouse 'an undistinguishing cruelty, and, in some. 
‘of the leading actors, a cold-blooded ferocity. Nevertheless, recog- 
nizing all this—recognizing also the truth that those who wreaked 
this vengeance were intrinsically no better than those on whom it 
was wreaked—we must admit that the bloodshed had its excuse. 
The panic of a.people threatened with re-imposition of dreadful 
shackles, was not to be wondered at. That the expected return of a 
time like that in which gaunt figures and haggard faces about the 
towns and the country, indicated the social disorganization, should 
excite men to a blind fury, was not unnatural. If they became 
frantic at the thought that there was coming back a state under 
which there might again be a slaying. of hundreds of thousands of 
men in battles fought to gratify the spite of a King’s concubine, 
‘we need not be greatly astonished. And some of the horror ex- 
pressed at the fate of the ten thousand victims, might fitly be“ re- 
served for the abominations which caused it. 

From this partially-excusable ‘bloodshed, over which men shudder 
excessively, let us turn now to the immeasurably-greater bloodshed, 
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having no excuse, over which they do not shudder at all. Out of 
the sanguinar y chaos of the Revolution, there presently rose a soldier 
whose immense ability, joined with his absolute unscrupulousness, 
made him now general, now consul, now autocrat. He was untruthful 
in an extreme degree; lying in his despatches day by day, never 
writing a page without bad faith,* nay, even giving to others lessons 
in telling falsehoods.+ He professed friendship while plotting to 
betray; and quite early in his career made the wolf-and-lamb fable 
his guide. He got antagonists into his power by promises of 
clemency, and then executed them. To strike terror, he descended 
to barbarities like those of the bloodthirsty conquerors of old, of 
whom his career reminds us: as in Egypt, when, to avenge fifty of 
his soldiers, he beheaded 2,000 fellahs, throwing their headless 
_corpses into the Nile ; or as at Jaffa, when 2,500 of the garrison who 
finally surrendered, were, at his order, deliberately massacred. Even 
his own officers, not over-scrupulous, as we may suppose, were shocked 
by lus brutality—sometimes refusing to execute his sanguinary 
decrees. Indeed, the instincts of the savage were scarcely at all 
qualified in him by what we call moral sentiments; as we see in his 
proposal to burn “two or three of the larger communes” in La 
Vendée; as we see in his wish to introduce bull-fights into France, 
and to revive the combats of the Roman arena; as we see in the 
cold-blooded sacrifice of his own soldiers, when he ordered a useless 
outpost attack merely that his mistress might -witness an engage- 
ment! That such a man should have prompted the individual 
killing of leading antagonists, and set prices on their heads, as in the 
cases of Mourad-Bey and Count Frotté, and that to remove the Duc 
d'Enghien he should have committed a-crime like in its character to 
that of one who hires a bravo, but unlike by entailing no danger, 
was quite natural. It was natural, too, that in addition to countless 
treacheries and breaches of faith in his dealings with foreign powers, 
such a man should play the traitor to his own nation, by stamping 
out its newly-gained free institutions, and substituting his own mili- 
tary despotism. Such being the nature of the man, and such being 
‘a, few illustrations of his cruelty and unscrupulousness, contemplate 
now his greater crimes and their motives. Year after year he went 
on sacrificing- by tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands the 
French people and the people of Europe at large, to gratify his lust of 
power and his hatred of opponents. To feed his insatiable ambition, 
and to crush those who resisted his efforts after universal dominion, 
he went on seizing the young men af France, forming army after 
army, that were destioyed i in destr oying like armies raised by neigh- 
bouring nations. Inthe Russian campaign alone, out of 552,000 men 


* Translation of Lanfrey’s History of opeleon the First, vol. ii, p. 25. ¢ 
+ Ibid., vol. ii p. £42. 
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in Napoleéon’s army left dead or prisoners, but few returned home; 
while the Russian force of more than 200,000 was reduced to 30,000 
or 40,000: implying a total sacrifice of considerably more than. half 
a million lives. And when the mortality on both sides by death in 
battle, by wounds, and by disease, throughout the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns is summed up, it exceeds at the lowest comiputation two mil- - 
lions.* And all this slaughter, all this suffering, all this devastation, 
was gone through because one man had a restless desire to be despot 
over all men, 

What has been thought and felt in England about the two séts 
of events above contrasted, and about the actors in them? For 
the bloodshed of the Revolution there has been utter detestation, 
and for those who wrought it unqualified hate. For the enor- 
mously-greater bloodshed which these wars of the Consulate and the- 
Empire entailed, little or no horror is expressed; while the feeling 
towards the modern Attila who was guilty of this bloodshed, is shown 


by decorating rooms with portraits and busts of him. See the beliefs 
which these respective feelings imply =- i 


Over ten thousand deaths we 
may fitly shudder and lament. 


As the ten thousand were slain 
because of the tyrannies, and 
cruelties, and treacheries, com- 
mitted by them or by their class, 
their deaths are especially piti- 
able. 


The sufferings of the ten thou- 
sand and of their relatives, who 
expiated their own misdeeds and 
the misdeeds of their class, may 
fitly form subjects for heart-rend- 
ing stories and pathetic pictures. 


That despair and the indigna- 
‘ tion of a betrayed people, brought 
about this slaughter of ten thou- 
sand, makes the atrocity without 
palliation. 


Two million deaths may be 
contemplated without shuddering 
and lamentation. 


As the two millions, innocent 
of offence, were taken against 
their wills from classes already 
oppressed and impoverished, the 
slaughter of them need not ex- 
cite our pity. — 

. There is nothing heart-rending 
in the sufferings of the two mil- 
lions who died for no crimes of 
their own or their class; nor is 
there anything pathetic in the 
fates of the poor families through- 
out France and all neighbouring 
countries, from which the two mil- 
lion victims were taken, 


That one vile man’s lust of 
power was gratified through the 
deaths of the two millions, greatly 
palliates the sacrifice of them. ` 


~ 


* M. Lanfrey sets down the loss of the French alone, from 1802 onwards, at nearly 
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These are the antithetical propositions tacitly implied in the opi- 
nions that have been. current in England about the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars. Only by acceptance of such propositions 
can these opinions be defended. Such have been the emotions of 
men that, until quite recently, it has been the habit to speak with 
detestation of the one set of events, and to speak of the other set of 
events in words betraying admiration. Nay, even now these feelings 
are but partially qualified. While the names of the leading actors 
: the Reign of Terror are names of execration, we speak of Napoleon 

“the Great,” and Englishmen worship bim by visiting his tomb 
er taking off their hats! ` 

How, then, with such -perverting emotions, is it possible to take 
rational views of sociological facts? Forming, as men do, ‘such 
- astoundingly-false conceptions of the relative amounts of evils and 
the relative characters of motives, how can they judge truly among 
institutions and actions, past or present ? Clearly, minds thus swayed 
by disproportionate hates and admuirations, cannot frame those 
balanced conclusions respecting social phenomena which alone con- 
stitute Social Science, 


The sentiment which thus expresses horror at bad deeds for 
which there was much excuse, while to deeds incomparably more 
dreadful and without excuse, it gives applause very slightly qualified 
with blame, is a sentiment which, among other effects, marvellously 
perverts men’s political conceptions. This awe of power, by the help 
of which: social subordination has been, and still is, chiefly main- 
tained-—this feeling which delights to contemplate the imposing, be 
it in military successes, or be it in the grand pageantries, the sounding 
titles, and the‘sumptuous modes of living that imply supreme 


two millions. This may be an over-estimate ; though, judging from the immense 
armies raised in France, such a total seems quite possible. The above computation 
of the losses to European nations in general has been made for me by adding the 
numbérs of killed and wounded in the successive battles, as furnished by such state- 
ments as are accessible. The total is 1,500,000. This number has to be greatly 
increased by including losses uot specified—the number of killed and wounded on one 
side only being given in some cases. It has to be further increased by including 
losses in numerous minor engagements, the particulars of which are unknown. And 
it has to be again increased by allowance for under-statement of his losses, which 
was habitual with Napoleon. Though the total, raised by these various additions 
probably to something over two millions, includes killed and wounded, from which 
last class 4 large deduction has to be made for the number who recovered ; yet it 
takes no account of the loss by disease.. This may be set down as greater in amount 
than that which battles caused, (Thus, according to Kolb, the British lost in Spain 
three times as many by diseases as by the enemy ; and in the expedition to Walcheren 
seventeen times as many.) So that the loss by killed and wounded and by disease, 
for all the European nations during the ie secs campaigns, is probably much 
understated at two millions, 
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authority—this feeling which is offended by outbreaks of insubordina- 
tion and acts or words of a disloyal kind ; is a feeling that inevitably 
generates delusions respecting governments, their capacities, their 
achievements. It transfigures them and all their belongings ; as does 
every strong emotion the objects towards which it is drawn out. 
Just as maternal love, idealizmg offspring, sees perfections but not 
defects, and believes in the future good behaviour of a worthless 
son, notwithstanding countless broken promises of amendment ; so 
this power-worship idealizes the State, as embodied either in a des- 
pot, or in king, lords, and commons, or in a republican assembly, and 
continually hopes in spite of continual disappointments. 

How awe of power sways men’s political beliefs, will be perceived 
on observing how it-sways their religious beliefs. We shall best see 
this by taking an instance supplied by a people whose religious ideas 
are extremely crude. Here is an abstract of a description given by 
Captain Burton :— 

A pot of oil with a lighted wick was placed every night by the half- 
bred Portuguese Indians, before the painted doll, the patron saint of the 
boat in which we sailed from Goa. “One evening, as the weather 
appeared likely to be squally, we observed that the usual compliment was 
not, offered to the patron, and had the curiosity to inquire why. ‘Why ?’ 
vociferated the tindal [captain], indignantly, ‘if that chap can’t keep the 
sky clear, he shall have neither oil nor wick from me,d—n him!’ ‘But I 
should have supposed that in the hour of danger you would have paid him 
more than usual attention?’ ‘The fact is, Sahib, I have found out that 
the fellow is not worth his salt: the last time we had an infernal squall 
with him on board, and if he does not keep this one off, PUH just throw him 
overboard, and take to Santa Caterina ; hang me, if I don’t—the brother-in- 
law 1?” [brother-in-law, a common term of insult],* 


To us it seems scarcely imaginable that men should thus behave to 
their gods and demi-gods—should pray to them, should insultand some- 
times whip them for not answering their prayers, and’ then should 
presently pray to them again. Let us pause a moment before we laugh. 
Though in the sphere of religion our conduct does not present such 
a contradiction, yet a contradiction essentially similar is betrayed by 
our conduct in the political sphere. Perpetual disappointment does 
not here cure us of perpetual expéctation. Conceiving the State- 
agency as though it were something more than a cluster of men (a 
few clever, many ordinary, and some decidedly stupid), we ascribe to 
it marvellous powers of doing multitudinous things which men other- 
wise clustered are unable to do. We petition it to procure for us in 
some way which we do not doubt it can find, benefits of all arders ; 
and pray it with unfaltering faith to secure us from every fresh ‘evil. 
Time after time our hopes are balked. The good is not obtained, or 


* Burton’s Goa, &e., p. 167, 
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something bad comes along with it; the evil is not cured, or some 
other evil as great or greater is produced. Our journals, daily and 
weekly, general and local, perpetually find failures to dilate upon: 
now blaming, and now ridiculing, first this department and then that. 
And yet, though the rectification of blunders, administrative and 
legislative, 1s a main part of public business—though the time of the 
Legislature is chiefly occupied in amending and again amending, 
until, after the many mischiefs implied by these needs for amend- 
ments, there often comes at last repeal; yet from day to day increas- 
ing numbers of wishes are expressed for legal repressions and State- 
management, This emotion which is excited by the forms of 
` governmental power, and makes governmental power possible, is the 
root of a faith that springs up afresh, however.often cut down. To 
see how little the perennial confidence it generates is diminished by 
‘perennial disappointment, we need but remind ourselves of a few 
State-performances in the chief State-departments. 

On the second page of the first chapter, by way of illustrating 
Admuralty-mismanagement, brief reference was made to three avoid- 
able catastrophes which had happened to vessels of war within the 
twelvemonth. Their frequency is further shown by the fact that 
before the next chapter was published, two others had occurred :* the 
Lord Clyde van aground in the Mediterranean, and the Royal Alfred 
was seven hours on the Bahama reef. And then, more recently, we 
have had the sinking of a vessel at Woolwich by letting a 35-ton 
gun fall from the slings on to her bottom. That the authorities of 
the navy commit errors which the merchant service avoids, has been 
repeatedly shown of late, as in times past. It ‘was shown by the 
disclosure respecting the corrosion of the Glatton’s plates, which 
proved that the Admiralty had not adopted the efficient protective 
methods long used by private shipowners. It was shown when the 
loss of the Ariadne’s sailors made us aware that a twenty-six-gun 
frigate had not ‘as many boats for saving life as are prescribed for a 
passenger-ship of less than 400 tons ; and that for lowering her boats 
there was on board neither-Kynaston’s apparatus nor the much better 
apparatus of Clifford, which experience in the merchant service has 
thoroughly tested. It was shown by the non-adoption of Silver's 
governor for marine steam-engines ; long used in private steam-ships 
to save machinery from breakage, but only now being introduced 


into the navy after machinery has been broken. On going back ` 


a little, this relative inefficiency of administration is still more 
strikingly shown :—instance the fact that during the Chinese Ex- 
pedition of 1841, a mortality at the rate of iee. or four per day in 
a crew of three hundred, atose from drinking muddy water from the 
paddy-fields, though, either by boiling it or by filtering it through . 
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charcoal, much of- this mor tality might have: been prevented ; instance 
the fact that, within the memory of living officers (I have it from the 
mouth of one who had the experience), vessels of war leaving Dept- 
ford, filled their casks with Thames-water taken at abb-tide: which 
water, during its subsequent period of putrefaction, had to be filtered 
through handkerchiefs before drinking, and then swallowed while 
holding the nose ; or instance the accumulation of abominable abuses 
- and malversations and tyrannies which produced the mutiny at Spit- 
head. But, perhaps, of all such illustrations, the most striking is that 
‘which the treatment of scurvy furnishes. It was in 1593 that sour 
juices were first: recommended by Albertus; and in the same year 
Sir R. Hawkins cured his crew of scurvy by lemon-juice. In 
1600 Commodore Lancaster, who took out the first squadron of the 
East India Company’s ships, kept the crew of his own ship in perfect 
health by lemon-juice, while the crews of the three accompanying 
ships were so disabled that he had to send his men on board to set 
their sails. In 1636 this remedy was again recommended in medical 
works on scurvy. Admiral Wagner, E our fleet in the 
Baltic in 1726, once more showed it to be a specific, In 1757 Dr. Lind, 
the physician to the naval hospital at Haslar, collected and published 
in an elaborate work, these and many other proofs of its efficacy. 
Nevertheless, scurvy continued to carry off thousands of our sailors. 
In 1780, 2,400 in the Channel Fleet were affected by it; and in 1795 
the safety of the Channel Fleet was endangered by it. At length, in’ 
that year, the Admiralty ordered a regular supply of lemon-juice to 
the navy. Thus two centuries after the remedy was known, and 
forty years after a chief medical: officer of the Government had given 
conclusive evidence of its worth, the Admiralty, forced thereto by an 
exacerbation of the evil, first moved in the matter. And what had 
been the effect of this almost incredible perversity of officialism ? 
The mortality from scurvy during this long period had exceeded the 
mortality by ‘battles, wrecks, and all casualties of sea-life put 
together !* 

How, through military administration dae igs all along run, and 
still runs, a kindred stupidity and obstructiveness, pages of examples 
might be accumulated to show. The debates pending the abolition 
of the purchase-system furnish many; the accounts of life at Alder- 
shot and of autumn manceuvres furnish many; and many might be 
added in the shape of protests like those made against martinet 
riding-regulations, which entail ruptures on the soldiers, and against 
“our ridiculous drill-book,” as independent officers are now agreeing 
to call it. Even limiting ourselves to sanitary administration in the 


* See Tweedie’s System of Practical Medicine, vol. v. pp. 62—69. 
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army, the files of our journals and the reports of our commissions 
would yield multitudinous instances of scarcely-credible bungling 
—as in bad barrack-arrangements, of which we heard so much a few 
years ago; as In an absurd style of dress, such as that which led to 
the wholesale cutting-down of the Twelfth Cameronians when they 
arrived in China in 1841 ; as in the carelessness which lately caused the 
immense mortality by cholera among the 18th Hussars at Secundera- 
bad. Or, not further to multiply instances, take the long-continued 
ignoring of ipecacuanha asa specific for dysentery, whioh CAUSES SO 
much mortality in our Indian Service :— 

“Tt is a singular fact, that the introducers of the ipecacuanha into Euro- 
pean practice, “the Brazilian traveller Marogravy, and the physician Piso (in 
1648), explicitly stated that the powder is a specific. cure for dysentery, in 
doses of a drachm and upwards ; but that this information appears never to 
have been. acted upon till 1813, when Surgeon G. Playfair, of the East 
Indian Company's service, wrote testifying to its use in these doses. Again, - 
in 1831, a number of reports of medical officers were published by the 
Madras Medical Board, showing its great effects in hourly doses of five 
grains, till frequently 100 grains were given in a short period ; testimony 
which, notwithstanding its weight, was doomed to be similarly ‘overlooked, | 
till quite recently, when it has been again brought directly under the notice 
of the Indian Government, which is making very vigorous efforts to intro- 
duce the culture of the plant into suitable districts of India.” ` 


So that, notwithstanding the gravity of the evil, and ii pressing . 
need for this remedy from time to time thrust on the attention of the 
Indian authorities, nearly sixty years passed before the requisite steps 
were taken. +} l 

That the State, which fails to secure the health of men, even in 
its own employ, should fail to secure the health of beasts, might 
perhaps be taken as self-evident; though possibly some, comparing 
the money laid out on stables with the money laid out on cottages, 
might doubt the corollary. Be this as it may, however, the recent 
. history of cattle-diseases and of legislation to prevent cattle-diseases, 
yields the same lessons as are yielded above. Since 1848 there have 
been seven Acts of: Parliament bearing the general titles of Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. Measures to “stamp out,” as the 


* “Report on the Progress and Condition of the Royal.Gardens at Kew,” 1870, 
p. 5. i 
{+ My attention was drawn to this case by one who has had experience in various 
government services ; and he ascribed this obstructiveness in the medical service to 
the putting of young surgeons under old. The remark is significant, and has far- 
reaching implications. Putting young officials under old is a rule of all services— 
civil, military, naval, or other ; and in all services, necessarily has-the effect of 
_ placing the advanced ideas and wider knowledge of a new generation, under control 

by the ignorance and bigotry of a generation to which change has become repugnant, 
This, which is a seemingly-ineradicable vice of public organizations, is a vice to which 
private organizations are far less liable; since, in the life-and-death struggle of 
competition, merit, even if young, takes the place of demerit, even if old. 
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phrase goes, this or that disease, have been called for as imperative. 
Measures have been passed, and then, expectation not having been 
fulfilled, amended measures have been passed, and then re-amended 
measures ; so that of late no session has gone by without a bill to cure 
evils which previous bills tried to cure, but did not. Notwithstanding 
the keen interest felt by the ruling classes in the success of these 
measures, they have succeeded so ill, that the “foot-and-mouth disease” 
has not been “stamped out,” has not even been kept in check, but 
during the past year has spread alarmingly in various parts of 
the kingdom. Continually the Times has had blaming letters, and 
reports of local meetings called to condemn the existing laws, and to 
insist on better. From all quarters there have come accounts of 
ineffective regulations and incapable officials—of policemen who do 
the work of veterinary surgeons—of machinery described by Mr. 
Fleming, veterinary surgeon of the Royal Engineers, as “clumsy, dis- 
jointed, and inefficient.” * 

Is it alleged that the goodness of State-agency cannot be judged 
by measures so recent, the administration of which is at present: 
imperfect? If so, let us look at that form of State-agency 
which is of most ancient date, and has had the longest time for 
perfecting its adjustments—let us take the Law in general, and its 
administration in general. Needs there do more than name these 

‘to remind the reader of the amazing inefficiency, confusion, doubt- 
fulness, delay, which, proverbial from early times, continues still? 
Of penal statutes-alone, which are assumed to be known by every 
citizen, 14,408 had been enacted from the time of Edward III. down 


* Let me here add what seems to be a not-impossible cause, or at any rate part- 
cause, of the failure. The clue is given by a letter in the Times, signed “ Land- 
owner,” dating Tollesbury, Essex, Aug. 2, 1872. He bought “ten fine young steers, 
“perfectly free from any symptom ‘of disease,” and “ passed sound by the inspector of 
foreign stock.” They were attacked by foot-and-mouth disease after five days passed 
in fresh paddocks with the best food. On inquiry he found that foreign stock, 
' however healthy, “‘ mostly all go down with it’ after the passage.” And then, in 
proposing a remedy, he gives us a fact of which he does not seem to recognize the 
meaning. He suggests, “that, instead of the present quarantine at Harwich, which 
consists in driving the stock from the steamer into pens for a limited number of 
hours,” &e., ke. If this description of the quarantine is correct, the spread of the 
disease is accounted for. Every new drove of cattle is kept for hoûrs in an infected 
pen. Unless the successive droves have been all healthy (which the very institution. of 
the quarantine implies that they have not been), some of them have left in the pen 
diseased matter from their mouths and feet. Even if disinfectants are used after 
each occupation, the,risk is greit—the disinfection is almost certain to be inadequate. 
Nay, even if the pen is adequately disinfected every time, yet if there is not also a 
complete disinfection of the landing appliances, the landing-stage, and the track to 
the pen, the disease will be communicated. No wonder healthy cattle “‘ mostly go 
down with it’ after the passage.” The quarantine regulations, if they are such as 
here implied, might properly be called “ regulations for the better diffusion of cattle- 
diseases.” 
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to 1844. As was said by Lord Cranworth in the House of Peers, 
16th February, 1853, the Judges were supposed to be acquainted with 
all these laws, but, in fact, no human mind could master them, and 
_ ignorance had ceased to be a diserace.* To this has to be added the 
accumulation of civil laws, similarly multitudinous, involved, unclas- 
sified, and to this again the enormous mass of “case law,” filling 
over 1200 volumes and rapidly increasing, before there can be formed ` 
an idea of the chaos. And then consider how there has come this chaos; 
out of which not even the highest legal functionaries, much less the 
lower functionaries, much less: the or dinary citizens, can educe definite 
conclusions. Session after session the confusion has been worse con- 
founded by the passing of separate Acts, and successive amendments 
of Acts, which are left unconnected with the multitudinous kindred 
Acts and amendments that lie scattered through the accumulated 
`- records of centuries. Suppose a trader should make, day by day, 
separate memoranda of his transactions with A, B, C, and the rest 
of his debtors and creditors. Suppose he should stick these on a 
file, one after the other as they were made, never even putting them 
in order, much less entering them in his ledger. Suppose he should 
thus go on throughout his life, and that, to learn the state of his ac- 
count with A, B, or C, his clerks had to search through this enormous 
confused file of memoranda: being helped only by their memories and 
by certain private note-books which preceding clerks had made for 
their own guidance, and left behind them. What would be the state 
of the business? What chance would A, B, and C have of being 
rightly dealt with? Yet this, which, as a method of conducting pri- 
vate business, is almost too ludicrous for fiction, is in public business 
nothing more than grave fact. -And the result of the method is 
exactly the one to be anticipated. Counsel's opinions differing 

authorities contradicting one another, judges at issue, courts in col- 
lision. The conflict extends all through the system from top to 
bottom. Every day’s law-reports remind us that each decision given . 
is so uncertain that the probability of appeal depends chiefly on the 
courage or pecuniary ability of the beaten litigant—not on the nature 
of the decision ; and if the appeal is made, a reversal of the decision is 
looked for as by no means unlikely. And then, on contemplating 
the ultimate effect, we find it to be—the multiplication of ageres- 
sions. Were the law clear, were the verdicts certain to be in con- 
formity with it, and did asking for its- protection entail no chance of 
great loss or of ruin, very many of the causes that come before- our 
courts would never be heard of, for the reason that the wrongs they 
disclose would not be committed; nor would there be committed 
those yet more numerous wrongs to which the bad are prompted by 


* Fisc^el’s English Constitution, translated by Shee, p. 487. 
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the belief that the persons wronged will not dare to seek redress. 
Here, where State-agency has had centuries upon centuries’in which 
to develop its appliances and show its efficiency, it is so inefficient 
that citizens dread employing it, lest instead of getting succour in 
their distress they should bring on themselves new sufferings. And 
then—startling comment on the system, if we could but see it— 
there spring up private voluntary combinations for doing the busi- 
ness which the State should do, but fails to do. Here in London 
there is now proposed a Tribunal of Commerce, for administering 
justice among traders, on ‘the pattern of that which in Paris settles 
many thousands of cases a year. 

Even after finding the State perform so ill this vital function, one 
might have expected that it would perform well such a simple func- 
tion asthe keeping of documents. Yet, in the custody of the national 
records, there has been a carelessness such as “no merchant of 
‘ordinary prudence” would show in respect to his account-books. 
One portion of these records was for a long time kept in the White 
Tower, close to some tons of gunpowder; and another portion was 
placed near a steam-engine in daily use. Some records were de- 
posited in a temporary shed at the end of Westminster Hall, and 
thence, in 1830, they were removed to other sheds in the King’s 
Mews, Charing Cross, where, in 1886, their state is thus described by 
the Report of: a Select Committee :— 


“In these sheds 4,136 cubic feet of national records were deposited in 
the most neglected condition. Besides the accumulated dust of centuries, 
all, when these operations commenced (the investigation into the state of the 
Records), were found to be verydamp. Some were in a state of inseparable 
adhesion to the stone walls. There were numerous fragments which had 
only just escaped entire consumption by vermin, and many were in the last 
stage of putrefaction, Decay and damp had rendered a large quantity so 
fragile as hardly to admit of being touched ; others, particularly those in 
the form of rolls, were so coagulated together that they could not be un- 
. coiled. Six or seven perfect skeletons of rats were found imbedded, and 
bones of these vermin were generally distributed throughout the mass.” 


Thus if we array in order the facts daily brought to light, but 
which, unhappily, drop out of men’s memories as fast as others are 
added, we find a like history throughout. Now the complaint is of 
the crumbling walls of the Houses of Parliament, which, built of 
stone chosen by a commission, nevertheless begin to decay in parts 
first built before other parts are completed. Now the disclosure is 
about a new fort at Seaford, based on the shingle so close to the sea 
that a storm washes a great part of it away. And now there comes the 
account of a million and a half spent in building the Alderney harbour, 
which, being found worse than useless, threatens to entail further cost 
for its destruction. Scarcely a journal can be taken up that has not : 
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some blunder referred to in a debate, or brought to light by a 
Report, or pointed out in a letter, or commented on in a leader. 
Do I need an illustration? Itake up the Timės of this morning 
(November 13), and read that the new bankruptcy law, substituted 
-for the bankruptcy laws which failed miserably, is administered in 
rooms so crowded and noisy that due care and thought on the part 
of officials is.scarcely possible, and, further, that as one part of the 
court sits in the City and another part in Lincoln’s Inn, solicitors 
have often to be in both places at the same time. Do I need more 
illustrations? They come in abundance between the day on which 
the foregoing sentence was written and the day (November 20) 
on which I revise it. Within this short time mismanagement 
has been shown in a treatment of the police that has created a 
mutiny among them; in a treatment of government copying-clerks 
that causes them publicly to complain of broken promises; in a 
treatment of postmen that calls from them disrespectful behaviour 
- towards their superiors: all at the same time that there is going on 
the controversy about Park-rules, which have been so issued as to 
evade constitutional principles, and so administered as to bring the 
law into contempt. Yet as fast as there come proofs of mal-adminis- 
tration there come demands that administration shall be extended. 
Just as, In societies made restive hy despotism, the proposed remedy 
for the evils and dangers brought about is always more despotism; 

just as, along with the failing power of a decaying Papacy, there 
goes, as the only fit cure, a re-assertion of Papal infallibility, with . 
emphatic obligato from a Council; so, to set right the misdoings of 
State-agency, the proposal always is more State-agency. When, 
after long continuance of coal-mine inspection, coal-mine explosions 
keep recurring, the cry is for more coal-mine inspection. When 
railway accidents multiply, notwithstanding the oversight of officials 
appointed by law to see that railways ave safe, the unhesitating - 
demand is for more such officials, Though, as Lord Salisbury lately 
remarked of governing bodies deputed by the State, “they begin by 
' being enthusiastic and extravagant, and they are very apt to end in 
being wooden ”’—though, through the press and by private conversa- 
tion, men are perpetually reminded that when it has ceased to wield 
the new broom, each deputy governing power tends to become either 
a king-stork that does mischief, or a king-log that does nothing; yet 
more deputy governing powers are asked for with unwavering faith. 
While the unwisdom of officialism is daily illustrated, the argument 
for each proposed new department sets out with the postulate that 
officials will act wisely. After endless comments on the confusion 
-and apathy and delay of Government offices, other Government 
offices are advocated. After ceaseless ridicule of red-tape, the petition | 
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is for more red-tape. Daily we castigate the political idol with a 
hundred pens, and daily pray to it with a thousand tongues. 


The emotion which thus destroys the balance of judgment, lies 
deep in.the natures of men as they have been and still are. This 
root out of which there gròw hopes that are no sooner blighted than 
kindred hopes grow up in their places, is a root reaching down to the 
earliest stages in civilization. The conquering chief, feared, mar- 
velled at, for his strength or sagacity—distinguished from others by 
a quality thought of as supernatural (when the antithesis of this 
with natural becomes thinkable), ever excites a disproportionate 
faith and expectation. Having done or seen things beyond the 
power or insight of inferiors, there is no knowing what other 
things he may not do or see. After death, his deeds. become 
magnified by tradition ; and his successor, inheriting his authority, 
executing his commands, and keeping up secret communication with 
him, acquires either thus, or by his own superiority, or by both, a 
like credit for powers that transcend the ordinary human powers. 
So there accumulates an awe of the ruler, with its correlative faith. 
On tracing the genealogy of the governing power, thus beginning as 
god, and descendant of the gods, and having titles and a worship in 
common withthe gods, we see there clings to it, through all its 
successive metamorphoses, more or less of this same ascribed character, 
exciting this same sentiment. “Divinely descended” becomes pre- 
sently “divinely appointed,” “the Lord’s anointed,” “ruler by . 
divine right,” “king by the grace of God,” &e. And then as fast as 
declining menarchical power brings with it:decreasing belief in the 
supernaturalness of the monarch (which, however, long lingers in 
faint forms, as instance the supposed cure of king’s evil), the 
growing powers of: the bodies that assume his functions bring to 
them a share ‘of the still-surviving sentiment. The “divinity that 
doth hedge a king” beconies, in considerable measure, the divinity 
that doth hedge a parliament. The superstitious reverence once 
felt towards the one, is transferred, in a modified form, to the other; 
taking with it a tacit belief in an ability to achieve any end that 
may be wished, and a tacit belief in an authority to which no limits 
may be set. 

This sentiment, inherited and cultivated in men from childhood 
upwards, sways their convictidns in spite of them. .It generates an 
irrational confidence in all the paraphernalia and appliances and forms 
of State-action. In the very aspect of a law-deed, written in an 
archaic hand on dingy parchment, there is something which raises a, 
conception. of validity not raised by ordinary writing on paper. ` 
Around a Government-stamp there is a certain glamour which makes 
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us feel as though the piece of paper bearing it was more than a mere 
mass of dry pulp with some indented marks. To any legal form of 
words there seems to attach an authority greater than that which 
would be felt were the language free from legal involutions and legal 
technicalities. And so is it with all the symbols of authority, from 
royal pageants downwards. That the judge’s wig gives to his deci- 
sions a weight and sacredness they would not have were he bare- 
‘headed, is a fact familiar to every one. And when we descend to 
the lowest agents of the executive organization, we find the same 
thing. A man in blue coat and white-metal buttons, which carry 
with them the thought of State-authority, is habitually regarded by 
citizens as having a trustworthiness beyond that of a man who wears 
no such uniform ; and this confidence survives all disproofs. Obviously, ` 
then, if men’s judgments are thus ridiculously swayed, notwithstand- 
ing better knowledge, by the mere symbols of State-power, still more 
must they be so swayed by State-power itself, as exercised in ways 
that leave greater scope. for the imagination. If awe and faith are 
irresistibly called out towards things which perception ‘and reason 
tell us positively should not call them out, still more will awe and 
faith be called out towards those State-actions and influences on 
which perception and reason can less easily be brought to bear. If 
the beliefs prompted by this feeling of reverence survive even where 
they are flatly contradicted by common sense, still more will they 
survive where common sense cannot flatly contradict them. 

How deeply rooted is this sentiment excited in men by embodied 
power, will be seen on noting how it sways in common -all orders of 
politicians, from the old-world Tory to the Red Republican. Con- 
trasted asthe extreme parties are in the types of Government they 
approve, and in the theories they hold respecting the source of govern- 
mental authority, they are alike in their unquestioning belief in 
governmental authority, and in showing almost unlimited faith in the 
ability of a Government to achieve any desired end. Though the 
form of the agency towards which the sentiment of loyalty is directed, 
is much changed, yet there is little change in the sentiment itself, or 
in the general conceptions it creates, - The notion of the divine right 
of a person, has given place to the notion -of the divine right of a 
representative assembly. While it is held to be a self-evident falsity 
that the single will of a despot can justly override the wills of a 
people, it is held. to be a self-evident truth that the wills of one-half 
of a people plus some small fraction, may with perfect justice -over- 
ride the wills of the other -half minus this small fraction—may 
override them in respect of any matter whatever. Unlimited 
authority of a majority has been substituted for unlimited 
authority of an individual.. So unquestioning is the belief in | 
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this unlimited authority of’ a majority, that even the tacit sug- 
gestion of a doubt produces astonishment. -True, if of one who 
holds that power deputed by the people is subject to no restric- 
tions, you ask whether, if the majority decided that no person should 
be allowed to live beyond sixty, the decision might be legitimately 
executed, he would possibly hesitate. Or if you asked him whether 
the majority, being Catholic, might rightly require of the Protestant 
minority that they should either embrace Catholicism or leave the 
country, he would, influenced by the ideas of religious liberty in 
which he has been brought up, probably say no. But though his 
answers to sundry such questions disclose the fact that State- 
authority, when an embodiment of the national will, is not believed 
by him to be absolutely supreme; his latent conviction that there are 
limits to it, lies so remote in the obscure background of his conscious- 
ness as to be practically non-existent. In all he says about what a 
Legislature should do, or forbid, or require, he tacitly assumes that 
any regulation may be enacted, and when enacted must be obeyed. 
And then, along with this authority not to be gainsaid, he believes in 
a capacity not to be doubted. Whatever the governing body de- 
cides to do, can be done, is the postulate which lies hidden in the 
. schemes of the most revolutionary reformers. Analyze the pro- 
grammes of the Communalists, observe what is hoped for by the 
adherents of the Social and Democratic Republic, or study the ideas 
of legislative action which our own Trades-Unionists entertain, and 
you find the implied belief to be that a Government, organized after 
an approved pattern, will be able to remedy all the evils i a 
of, and to secure each proposed benefit. — 

Thus, the emotion excited by embodied power is one which sways, 
and indeed mainly determines, the beliefs, not only of those classed 
as the most subordinate, but even of those classed as the most insub- 
ordinate. It has a deeper origin than any political creed; and it more 
or less distorts the conceptions of all parties respecting governmental 
action. 


This sentiment of loyalty, making it almost impossible to study 
the natures and actions of governing agencies with perfect calmness, 
greatly hinders sociological science, and must long continue to hinder 
it. For the sentiment is all-essential. Throughout the past, societies 
have been mainly held together by it. It is still an indispensable 
aid to social cohesion and the maintenance of order. And it will be 
long before social discipline has so far modified human character, 
that reverence for law, as rooted in the moral order of things, will serve 
in place of reverence for the power which enforces law. 

. Accounts of existing uncivilized races, as well as histories of the 
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civilized races, show us @ posteriori, what we might infer with cer- 
tainty & priori, that in -proportion as the members of a society are 
aggressive in their natures, they can be held together only by a pro- 
portionately-strong feeling of unreasoning reverence for a leader or a 
ruler. Some of the lowest types of men, who show but little of this 
feeling, show scarcely any social cohesion, and make no progress— 
instance the Australians. Where appreciable social development 
has taken place, we find subordination to chiefs ; and, as the society 
enlarges, toa king. If we need an illustration that where there is 
great savageness, social union can be maintained only by great loyalty, 
we have it among those ferocious cannibals, the Fijians. Here, where 
the barbarism is so extreme that a. late king registered by a row of 
many hundred stones the number of human victims he had devoured, 
the, loyalty is so extreme that a man stands unbound to be knocked 
on the head if the king wills it :- himself saying that the king’s will 
must be done. And if, with this case in mind, we glance back over 
the past, and note the fealty that went along with brutality in feudal 
ages; or if, at the present time, we observe how the. least advariced 
European nations: show a superstitious awe of the ruler which in the 
more advanced has become conventional respect; we shall perceive that 
decrease of the feeling goes on, and can normally go on, only as fast as - 
the fitness of men for social co-operation increases. Manifestly,through- 
out all past time, assemblages of men in whom the aggressive selfish- 
ness of the predatory nature existed without this feeling which 
induces obedience to a controlling power, dissolved and disappeared : ` 
leaving: the world to be peopled by men who had the required 
emotional balance. And it ‘is manifest that even in a civilized 
society, if the sentiment of subordination becomes enfeebled without 
self-control gaining in strength proportionately, there arises a dan- 
ger of social dissolution : a truth of which France supplies an 
illustration. ‘ . 

Hence, as ‘above said, the conceptions of ‘sociological phenomena, 
or, at least, of those all-important ones relating to governmental 
structures and actions, must now, and for a long time to come, be 
renderéd more or less untrue by this perturbing emotion. Here, in 
the concrete, may be recognized the truth before stated in the. 
abstract, that the individual citizen, imbedded in the: social 
organism: as one of its units, moulded by its influences, and aid- 
ing reciprocally to re-mould it, furthering its life while enabled by 
it to live, cannot so emancipate himself as to see things around 
him in their real relations. Unless the mass of citizens have senti- 
ments and beliefs in something like harmony with the social organi- 
zation in which they are incorporated, this organization cannot 
continue,. The sentiments proper to each type ‘of society inevit- 
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ably sway the sociological conclusions of its units. And among 
other sentiments, this awe of embodied power takes a large share 
in doing this. 


How large a share it takes, we shall see on contemplating the 
astonishingly-perverted estimates of rulers it has produced, and 
the resulting perversions of history. Recall the titles of adoration 
given to emperors and kings; the ascription to them of capacities, 
beauties, powers, virtues, transcending those of mankind in general ; 
the fulsome flatteries used when commending them to God in prayers 
professing to utter the truth. Now, side ‘by side with these, put 
records of {heir deeds throughout, all past times in all nations ; notice 
how thickly these records are sprinkled with crimes. of all orders; and 
then dwell awhile on the contrast. Is it not manifest that the con- 
ceptions of State-actions that went along with thesé profoundly- 
untrue conceptions of rulers, must also have been profoundly untrue ? 
Take, as a single example, King James, who, as described by Mr. 
Bisset in agreement with other historians, was “in every relation of 
life in which he is viewed . . . equally an object of aversion! or con- 
tempt ;” but to whom, nevertheless, the English translation of the 
Bible is dedicated in sentences beginning — “Great and manifold 
were the blessings, most dread sovereign, which Almighty God, the 
Father of all mercies, bestowed upon us the people of England, when 
first He sent Your Majesty's Royal Person to rule and reign over 
us,’ &., &. Think of such a dedication of such a book to such a 
man ; and then ask if, along with a sentiment thus expressing itself, 
there could go anything like balanced judgments of political trans- 
actions. 

Does there need an illustration of the extent to which balanced 
judgments of political transactions are made impossible by this senti- 
ment during times when it is strong? We have one in the warped 
conceptions formed respecting Charles I. and Cromwell, and respect- 
ing the changes with which their names are identified. Now that 
many generations have gone by, and it begins to be seen that Charles 
was not worthy to be prayed for as a martyr, while Cromwell deserved 
treatment quite unlike that of exhuming his body and insulting it ; 
it begins to be seen also, how utterly wrong have been the interpre- 
tations of the events thèse two rulers took part in, and how entirely 
men’s sentiments of loyalty have incapacitated them for understand- 
ing those events under their sociological aspects. 

Naming this as an instance of a more special perverting effect of 
this sentiment, we have here chiefly to note its more general pervert- 
ing effect. From the beginning it has tended ever to keep in the 
foreground of consciousness, the governing agent as causing’ social 
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phenomena; and so has kept in the background of consciousness all 
other causes of social phenomena—or rather, the one has so com- 
pletely occupied consciousness as to exclude the otber. If we 
remember that history has been full of the doings of kings, but that 
onlyin quite recent times have the phenomena of industrial organiza- 
tion, conspicuous as they are, attracted any attention, — if we 
remember that while all eyes and all thoughts havé been turned to 
the actions of rulers, no eyes and no thoughts have, until modern 
days, been turned to those -vital processes. of spontaneous co-opera- 
tion by which national life, and growth, and progress have been 
carried on; we shall not fail to see how profound have been the 
resulting errors in‘men’s conclusions about social affairs. And seeing 
this, we shall: infer that the emotion excited in men by embodied 
political power must now, and for a long time to come, be a great 
‘obstacle to the formation of rational sociological conceptions—tend- 
ing, as it must ever do, to exaggerate the importance of the political 
factor in comparison with other factors. 


Under the title of “Subjective Difficulties—Emotional,” I lave ` 
here entered upon an extensive field, the greater part of which 
remains to be explored. The effects of impatience, the effects of that 
all-glorifying admiration felt for military success, the effects of that 
sentiment which makes men submit to authority by keeping up a 
superstitious awe of the agent exercising it, are but a few among the 
effects which the emotions produce on sociological beliefs. Various 
other effects have now to be described and illustrated. I propose to 
deal with them in chapters ‘on—the Educational Bias, the Bias of 
Patriotism, the Class-Bias, the Political Bias, and the Theological 
Bias. . : 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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Ro controversy regarding the Function of Prayer in the 
AUV economy of the Universe has illustrated the almost chronic 
tendency of two schools of thought, and the seemingly inveterate 
bias which they produce. The reluctance of the religious world to 
admit that there is a sphere to which prayer (in the sense of petition) ` 
is inherently inapplicable, is quite as conspicuous as is the hesitation 
of the physicist to concede its legitimacy, and to. admit its power 
within the spiritual domain. It is natural that those whose life-work 
is the investigation of physical law, and whose researches are rigor- 
ously governed by the methods of induction, should wish to prove the 
value of an alleged power by definite experimental tests, such as the 
collection of statistics, or by some process not inferior in accuracy to 
those on which all Science rests, But it is manifestly unfair to deal 
thus with a power which the wisest of their opponents remove alto- 
gether from the sphere of physical causation. It is, perhaps, equally 
natural that those whose deepest experience records that prayer 
' “availeth much,” should shrink from narrowing the area to which its 
efficacy extends ; and perceiving that the spiritual and physical forces 
are. inter-related and reciprocal, should be jealous of any encroach- 
ment from the physical side. But it is as unphilosophical for the 
spiritualist to thrust within the province of the naturalist a power 
which is unchallengeable within its own sphere, as it is for the. 
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naturalist to slight a force the rationale of which escapes his 
physical tests. 

' ‘Phe controversy resembles that isch has lasted from the dawn of 
speculation between the intuitionalists and experientialists ; in which 
the disciples of both schools are reluctant to concede the full value of 
the data in which the counter-theory takes its rise. It is, indeed, 
but a subordinate phase of the same controversy ;.kindred, in this 
respect, to that which divides the advocates of Evolution from those 
who believe in successive incursions of creative force. The success 
which has attended the labours of naturalists in accounting for the 
origin of species by “ natural selection’ has induced them to extend - 
the operation of the law to the intellectual and moral nature of man ; 
where (though it explains subordinate phenomena), in the presence 
of free will, it breaks down. While the discussion is exhilarating, 
and the whole controversy a stimulus to patient and accurate research, 
collision between the two schools is philosophically illegitimate and 
fruitless of result. In the one system, we see the spiritual protest of 
the reason and the conscience, against the domination of material 
law, and the paralyzing sense of necessity ; but in alliance with it a 
frequent vagueness of statement, the airiness of mysticism, and occa- 
sionally an indifference to facts. In the other, we experience the 
healthful recoil of the scientific mind against all rash ontology, and 
alleged but unverifiable data ; but along with it, the frequent collapse 
of that spiritual instinct which leads behind the barriers of physical 
sequence. It is the part of a wise Eclecticism to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion between .the opposite schools ; and in the question at present 
brought to the front (the validity of prayer), to vindicate against the 
physicist its function in the economy of nature, and against the ultra- 
spiritualist to maintain the imvariability of natural laws, and the irre- 
verence of human entreaty for any interference with these. It is a 
blot upon our civilization that in the conduct of this controversy 
there has been so much heat and acrimony, and a lack of comprehen- 
sive fairness on either side. 

No one, even slightly acquainted with’ scientific methods and 
results, can for a moment brook the idea of any interference with the 
. laws of external nature, produced by human prayer. We may add 
that (be our knowledge of science virtually nil), we can scarcely doubt 
that the amount of physical force within the Universe is incapable 
either of increase or diminution, but only of endless modification ; 
that the physical nexus between phenomena, in their ceaseless flux and 
reflux, is never broken; while the order in which the phenomena 
appear is governed by the rigour of adamantine law. The links of 
the chain of physical sequence continue to lengthen out interminably, 
connecting the past with the present, and uniting the present to the 
future infallibly. Catastrophe—the breaking of the chain—is simply 
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inconceivable. And so far as we can think of the complex cconomy 
‘of Nature as a series of pre-arrangements, they have been adjusted 
.each to each with the completest mastery of all possible emergencies. 
Were they ever altered at the suggestion of a creature, either they 
were imperfect: before the suggestion was made, or they were made 
less perfect by means of it. If previously perfect, the change would 
be undivine; and if not perfect until the change, we could with 
difficulty believe in the perfection of Him who made it. 

This conception of the absolute fixity of physical law is onc which 
the progress of science has made axiomatic. Belief in an all-compre- 
hending Intelligence, which saw “the end from the beginning,” and 
“determined beforehand ” the history of every inorganic atom, and 
the evolution of each sentient structure, is a postulate of Rational 
Theology: and that in the guidance of the universe its great Superin- 
tendent acts according to laws “set up from everlasting.” is no less . 
axiomatic. The more vehement opponents of this doctrine boldly 
challenge the datum from which it starts, viz., the invariability of 
material law. They say that it is an unproved, and therefore an 
unscientific assertion, that the sequences which seem to us invariable 
are so necessarily. Let us grant that the invariability is not “in the 
nature of things.’ ‘The calm rejoinder of the physicist is, “we have 
no scientific experience to warrant the belief that Nature’s sequences 
ever are variable.” And mere experience taken as our guide, the solu- 
tion of the question on both sides would be easy. The efficacy of 
prayer to quicken and exalt, to change the character and elevate 
human life, is a fact of consciousness. On the other hand, we have now- 
a-days, no instance of the suspension of physicallawin answer to prayer. 
Alike in the physical and moral region, the causal nexus is inviolate. 
‘In both it is always as a man sows, that he reaps. If he injures his 
physical frame, he reaps the consequence in physical detriment ; if 
he impairs his moral power and spiritual vision, he gathers the har-. 
vest of moral degeneracy. But-there is no confusion of the spheres . 
of moral and physical agency. To put it otherwise, a spiritual ante- 
cedent wil] not produce a physical consequent.. The exercise of the 
religious function of prayer cannot directly effect any material change. 
It is the appeal of spirit to Spirit, conducted within the spiritual 
sphere, for purposes that are strictly supra-natural. 

It is vain to reply that we are continually interfering with the 
seemingly fixed laws of the universe, and altering their destination by 
our voluntar y activities or scientific appliances ; for in all such cases 
we simply make use of existing forces. We are ourselves a part of 
the physical cosmos; and in accordance with its laws, we exert a 
power which changes external nature. But we can never escape from 
the domain of law. Our act, were we to attempt it, would itself be a 
link in the chain of phenomenal sequence, The very moment we pu 
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it forth, 4s agents in a phenomenal world, that instant the energy we 
exert (itself determined by prior influence) enters as a new element 
into the vast chain of physical causation. In short, we can only change 
. the existing order, by the exercise of a power which is itself a part of 
that order, and whose every movement is regulated by law. 

The extremely vague manner in which those’ who imagine that 
prayer can directly alter the sequences of nature, state their case, is 
in the last degree unscientific. Thus it is said, may not God, who is 
sovran and free; direct the forces of nature in one direction rather 
than another, in reply to the free entreaty. of a creature whom He ` 
encourages to pray: and the atmospheric phenomena are supposed to 
be peculiarly amenable to such “direction.” Suppose then that 
after a period of dry weather prayer is offered, and rain begins to 
fall, will the theologian venture to deny that there was as exact an 
order in the physical antecedents, as there would have been had no 
prayer been offered? Will he hazard the assertion that there was a 
break in the nexus between the descent of the rain and the physical 
causes which produced it; that a spiritual agency, exerted by the 
petitioner, has become the cause of the atmospheric change (the con- 
densation of the cloud and the descent of the rain), at a particular 
spot, and a special time? The crude notion seems to be widely en- 
tertained, that because the changes of the weather are apparently 
capricious, the wind blowing “as it listeth,’ it may be sent forth on 
special errands in answer to human entreaty. Is not this the poly- 
theistic notion of Eolus, with the winds in his fists? It is supposed 
that the destination of a physical force can be arrested, and the other- 
wise inevitable result prevented, by an act of Divine volition. But the 
antecedent force must spend itself, and determine some consequent. 
It simply cannot be arrested, or , lifted out of its place amongst the 
links of physical causation, without the whole chain falling to pieces. 
Its efficiency in giving rise to a new sequence is involved in its very: 
existence ; while the discovery of the correlation and transmutation 
of the forces proves that the prior agent is still present, and epee 
under an altered form. 

But it is said that while the chain of physical sequence remains 
unbroken, the local ineidence (if we may so speak) of each link may 
be determined by some ethereal wave of hyper-physical energy, trans- 
mitted along the entire line from its fountain-head, in delicately subtle 
undulations, resembling the waves of light and sound, or the flash of 
electricity through a telegraph wire; and that the course of this 
hyper-physical energy may be determined in answer to the prayers of 
man, This assertion has all the characteristics of a hypothesis devised 
to escape from the horns of a dilemma: It is not supposed to apply 
to the whole domain of Nature, but only to a part of it; since no one 
would pretend that the rotation of the seasons was thus determined, 
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Yet the fluctuations of the weather between two seconds of time are 
as rigorously determined by law as are the larger successions of the 
seasons; and to imagine that the Supreme Power would thus isolate 
some physical events from the rest is inconceivable. It would intro- 
duce the most arbitrary casualism in place of the orderliness of law. 
Again, suppose that there be no physical “fountain-head,” but an 
endless cycle of recurrent energy; and what becomes of the hypothesis? 
Farther, what purpose would this hyper-physical wave subserve that 
is not already 'and better accomplished in the ordinary causation of 
the universe? Again, the introduction of this casual element, over- 
ruling and deflecting some phenomena of nature (much as the free 
volitions of a man determine the sequences of his acts), would infallibly 
disturb the rest, and introduce bewildering chaos. For, though hyper- 
physical in its origin and character, the effect it is said to produce is 
not hyper-physical (in that case we should have no controversy with 
its advocates), but physical; and it is believed to give rise to an in- 
terminable seriés of fresh physical results. That it should be in the 
| power of any creature thus to launch a new agency almost at will into 
the pre-arranged system of Nature, and thereby to begin a series of 
changes which are absolutely interminable in their effect, is simply 
neredible. Lastly, we have no experimental evidence of this subtle 
vave of influence, or of its results, from which we might infer a cause. 
t is an unverified hypothesis at the best. 
Setting it aside therefore, we are forced to the conclusion that 
- human prayer has no validity as a force directly working within the 
domain of physical nature. To pray for fine weather, or for rain (except 
as a humble expression of man’s dependence upon forces that are vaster 
than he and on Him from whom they emanate), is quite as illegitimate 
as it is to pray against the approach of winter, the return of summer, or ` 
even against to-morrow’s sunrise. If the rain we ask for is needful 
for our particular district ‘in the ultimate and general economy of 
nature, it will fall in due course. If it does: not do so, it is simply 
because it, or its physical equivalents, have been required elsewhere 
in the balance of that supreme economy, To desire its local cessation 
when it seems excessive, or its local presence when there is a drought, 
is the mere impulse of human selfishness, anxious to possess the most 
desirablesthings in one’s immediate neighbourhood (and ignorant of 
what these really are) ; forgetting that the Administrator of the Uni- 
verse has to consider the greatest good of the whole number; that 
‘He is superintending the whole economy of Nature, in which the 
apparent bane of one district is the blessing of another, while He is 
devoid of favouritism ; and that these terms “bane” and “ blessing ” 
have really no meaning to the physical universe at large. 
But we are repeatedly told by theologians that an answer to prayer 
within the physical realm is a sign of the Divine Presence, helpful to 
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the suppliant’s faith. Is this a worthy conception of God’s relation 
to the universe, that He every now and then interferes with His esta- 
blished order to prove His own supremacy? That He interrupts the 
working of his machine, to prove that He is there behind it, and has 
power to alter Nature, or to grant the requests of his creatures? Is 
not such a notion the offspring of the very rudest anthropomorphism ? ? 
It is difficult to imagine a poorer idea of Divine revelation than is 
implied in such arbitrariness. To those who think it gTaclous con- 
descetision, it may be replied, that it would be quite as significant of 
caprice. It is supposed that having created a tiny creature, and 
brought him into the midst of the universal Order (a creature that 
scarcely ever comprehends the meaning of that order), the Supreme 
Artificer finds it expedient continually to announce Himself by an 
alteration of the course and destination of phenomena at the unen- 
lightened (it may be the selfish) call of that creature ; and that He does 
so while at the samel time His presence is céaselessly revealed within 
every pulse and movement of the universe. But the very purport of 
revelation (which is merely the withdrawing of a veil) is not to show 
the creature that primeval order can be violated, or that .“ the 
material is subordinate to the spiritual.” It is to announce the fact 
that the spiritual’ lies abidingly within the material, as its under 
lying essence. And while this is the philosophical notion, is it no 
also the biblical idea of the relation which God sustains to th 
cosmos? We have no evidence that the writers of our Sacred Books 
regarded the power, which manifested itself to them in unusual ways, 
‘as different from that of which we see a daily apocalypse in the 
material world. So far from this, these writers uniformly speak of all 
natural phenomena as the direct outcome of divine agency. God 
walks on the wings of the winds,” the clouds are “ His chariot ;” 
“His voicé” is heard when it thundereth, and so forth. To the 
Hebrew prophets and psalmists, at least, the Supernatural was the 
power which works through the natural order, of which all the forces. 
of the universe are manifestations to men. l 
But there is a farther question to which the physicist may validly 
demand an answer. All men instinctively abstain from presuming 
to ask God for certain things within the physical sphere—for ex- 
ample, for constant daylight, for perpetual summer, for physical 
immortality, or for the resurrection of. the dead. The physicist asks 
us why do we abstain from such requests, but because we find that 
they are contrary to the laws of nature, that their occurrence would. ° 
involve the absolute overthrow of the existing cosmical order? And 
he is equally entitled to press for an answer to the question, Why 
should we draw a line, and exclude ang y physical phenomena what- 
soever from the category of the fixed and predetermined? By de- 
. grees we learn to include all that seems at first anomalous within the 
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majestic sweep of predetermined law. And is it not in exact propor- 
tion to our ignorance of what is fixed, that we make it the subject of 
our petitions? Religious men do not pray for eternal sunshine or 
for physical immortality. Why? Simply because they recognize that 
such would be contrary to the will of God, as revealed in the laws 
of external Nature, and it rests with them to prove that one 
single physical event may validly be excluded from the list of the 
predetermined, before they call on us to pray with reference to it. We 
are bound to reply to this appeal of the naturalist. 

Meanwhile there is another objection that is fatal to this habit of 
prayer for things that are purely physical. It distorts the peti- 
tioner’s idea of the moral character of God, leading him almost in- 
variably to imagine that special catastrophes are signs of displeasure, 
calling for confession of sin and repentance. . A season of unusual 
cold and rain, resulting in a bad harvest and threatened famine, or a 
winter of prolonged storm, strewing our shores with wrecked vessels, 
and wasted cargoes, or a time of cattle-plague, or an outbreak of 
cholera—these are'vegarded as marks of the general displeasure of 
Heaven, calling for general confession of sin, and prayer for: the 
essening or removal of such disaster. Men do this, and yet call their 
neestors irrational because they prayed against eclipses,and the medie- 
al warriors foolish because they feared a catastrophe on the earth when 
e auroral light was coloured in the sky. In both cases it is to cower 
ith craven hearts as before a capricious Deity. The habit of mind 
it induces is disastrous to piety and even to sincerity, and there is 
often mere arbitrariness as well as spiritual unreality in the appoint- 
ment of humiliation days for bad harvests or the presence of a 
plague. It would be more rational to appoint a fixed hour for 
humiliation, to last the whole year round, for the thousand human 
miseries that are more acute and terrible than loss of crops, or death 
of cattle, or winter wrecks, or the incursions of pestilence can ever - 
be. Even the most ignorant of those who observe such days, do not 
regard the calamitous events as judgments for specialsins. ‘The divine 
words touching the tower of Siloam have dissipated thatidea, at least 
for Christendom. But itis judged expedient when disaster overtakes a 
nation or a community, to make some confession of sin in general; 
and in conjunction with it to pray for the removal of the calamity. 
Now.so far as it can be obviated or lessened by human action, pru- 
dence, foresight, and conformity to the laws of nature, man may 
validly pray to be enabled to put forth that foresight and sagacity, 
and to conform to these laws. But in so far as the disaster is due to 
causes with which he cannot interfere, it is illegitimate in him to 
pray for their removal. His obvious duty then is to acquiesce in the 
will of the Supreme. If he prays, as he should, it must be simply 
for the spirit of submission, Even in the. former case it is only 
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indirectly that he may pray for the removal of a pestilence. He 
may ask for wisdom to cope with it, for a knowledge of the laws of 
health, and for ability to conform to these; inasmuch as uncon- 
scious aid is often vouchsafed to the will of the agent who is striving 
to observe them. Doubtless this is often involved in petitions for 
the removal of existing evil. But it is as commonly ignored in the 
selfish longing for some “special Providence ” which may sweep the 
pestilence away. 

But there is superficiality as well as irreverence- in the easily 
uttered cry for deliverance, which frequently dulls the edge of prac- 
tical endeavour to remove the evil, and conform to the neglected law, 
expressive of the Divine will. ‘There is irreverence in it, implying a 
distrust of the absoluteness of the Divine wisdom and love: and it is 
altogether irrational, if offered up in opposition to the clear evidence 
of experience that it is fruitless, and that God does not thus gratify 
wishes which may be the mere caprice of his creatures. Doubtless 
the undertone of all devout prayer is, “Not my will but Thine be 
done ;” that is to say, the petitioner confesses his ignorance of what 
ought to be, and rejoices in the surrender of his wishes. But in 
addition to this acknowledged undertone, if God reveals the fact tha 
His will ¿s done, through the laws He has, established, is it no 
supreme irreverence in man, craving for a “sign and a wonder” t 
cry out.for something more? It is blasphemous to imagine tha 
God ever violates a law. The only violation of law of which we can 
form any conception is its non-observance by an agent who can and 
should obey it. And in reference to that he may always pray for 
strength patiently to conform to the Eternal Order. 

Conceding all this, (and that not: reluctantly), because it is in 
conformity with the dictates of reason, and also with “the sweet 
reasonableness”? of Christianity, we must also vindicate against 
- those who impugn it, the function and the no Jess “sweet reason- 
ableness” of prayer, as a spiritual fact within the economy of 
Nature. It. is: unfortunate that our modern physicists do not 
begin their inquiry into the rationale of prayer by testing its value 
within the spiritual domain. They might disarm hostility to the 
doctrine they teach touching physical nature, were they to recognize 
in spiritual prayer, not a mere “potent supplement” to the religious 
life, but the very pulse of that life itself. Now it is incorrect to say 
that prayer is ever regarded by its advocates as “a form of physical 
energy.” Unless sa a loose figure of speech, that is simply a travesty of 
what is held by all rational theologians. Prayer is always believed (even 
by the most illiterate) to be a spiritual power, the exercise of 
which determines the acts of the Spiritual Power above, which in 
its turn accomplishes a change amongst phenomena. ‘This may be 
erroneous; and it is for the naturalist to combat it, if he is scientifi- 
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cally able to do so. But our physicists say that they “cannot express 
their repugnance at the notion that Supreme Intelligence and 
Wisdom can be influenced by the suggestions of any human mind, 
however great.” Is not this totally to deny the validity of prayer, by 
an absolute assertion to the contrary? We are informed that modern 
science contends only for “the displacement” of prayer, not for its 
“ extinction.” But when we ask, what is the value attached to it 
within its own domain, we receive this very vague reply, “that in some 
form or other, not yet evident, prayer may, as alleged, be necessary 
to man’s highest culture.” It is a peradventure at the best. It may 
be of use ; and that only as a means towards “man’s highest culture” ; 
and that in a way “not yet evident.” Do the accumulated expe- 
riences of the ages then go for nothing on these two points—that the 
prayer of the righteous “availeth much,” that it is the opening of a 
window to the Supernatural; and that, while a devout man prays, his 
spirit is touched from above to finest spiritual issues? Have ‘all 
religious men who have prayed for inward light, quickening, and 
help, and believed that they were listened to, no claim to.be heard, 
as witnesses in favour of a fact, which is dim to the scientific eye ? 
We maintain that the true sphere and function of prayer are 
purely spiritual (though im one important respect the resulis of 
prayer tend out beyond that region); and that.it is in the spiritual 
freedom of man, on the one hand, and the Eternal Freedom of God on 
the other, that we find its rationale. The being and the moral cha- 
racter of God must, of course, be taken for granted in any discussion 
as to the function of prayer. To every theory of the universe that 
dispenses with His existence, or merges it in Nature, prayer is mani- 
festly an excrescence. It might still be an impressive utterance of the 
soul in moments of sorrow, or tragic loss, or even of triymph; like a 
stream chafing between: the rocky barriers of its course; but it would 
have no rational ground, and could never be a duty. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the act of devotion arising out of the felt dependence 
of the creature, is one of the means by which the latent sense of the 
Divine presence may be quickened into life. Starting then with 
this postulate, the existence and recognisability of God, the raison 
d'étre of prayer is almost self-evident. In a sense, it is by the avenue 
of prayer that we come unto God, even unto His seat. The act of 
devotion leads the worshipper into His presence: not as revealed in 
space or time, or through any representative form, but as the ever- 
present and eternal Life. It is but the inarticulate language of the 
heart, the voice of the spirit, recognising its own Original. This very 
power of recognition, however, implies superiority to the unconscious 
forces of the material world, Had we no free spiritual power within 
us, differentiating us from surrounding existence, we could not “ come 
VOL. XXI. (8) 
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into” God’s presence’in the act of devotion; for surely in that 
presence man, as well as unconscious nature, always. stands. But 
endowed with intelligence and spiritual freedom, he may, by an act 
either of the will, or of simple aspiration, present his spirit to the 
Divine, withdrawing it from the sphere of thé sensuous, and subject- 
ing it to the influence of the super-sensible. And the Divine Nature 
` may ‘then act wpon the human, to quicken and exalt; directly 
“ enduing it with power from on high.” In the conscious freedom of 
our own wills, we recognize a power, irreducible by analysis, which ` 
proclaims our superiority to the links of physical causation, while it 
acts in unbroken harmony with these. It testifies that in our inmost 
_ essence we are not the mere products of organising force, but that we 
- have (to use the Kantian terms) natures noumenally free, and there- 
fore, noumenally related to God. The sphere of prayer is, therefore, 
the life of the creature endowed with moral freedom, and the capacities 
of spiritual growth. Its value to the individual consists in the impulse 
it conveys to the inmost energies of the soul in their ascent and 
progress. By a direct divine afflatus it tends, when it is, in Pauline 
phrase, “ prayer with the spirit and with the understanding also,” to 
clarify the intellect, and to elevate the heart, to rectify the bias of the 
' passions, to strengthen the conscience, and discipline the will, and t 
foster all the virtues. Are these results to be slighted because th 
power which effects them is inoperative in external nature? In tha 
- outer region all is orderly and fair. But in the region of the spiritua 
there is conscious disorder, moral chaos, which is at once an evidence 
of the need, and a vindication of the reasonableness of an interference 
with it. Since then it cam be altered for the better, (while physical 
nature cannot), and since the alteration of this mternal world is 
accomplished by the efforts of a man’s free will, while God works in 
it,—and is impossible in its highest phases, without help and co-ope- 
ration from Him,—why should not man petition for that help, why 
should he not ask for the presence. of the Co-operator? For that is 
absolutely all. Prayer involves petition: butit is request for nothing 
outward. The petition is but the expression of that hunger and 
thirst for the Divine Presence, of which the Hebrew psalmists write 
with such passionate ardours, the longing for perfection, the desire to 
escape from fell disorder, and conform to the order of everlasting 
right, with absolute submission to the Will of the Eternal. Thus the 
act of prayet is the very key to the Kingdom of God. We cannot 
dispense with it, without discarding all worship whatsoever, all recog- - 
nition of the Supreme Being, or of “the power which makes for 
righteousness” in the world. If religion be the recognition of, and 
allegiance to the personal and ever-present God, a man cannot be 
religious, and neglect devotion. He may be modest, reverent, humble, 
full of admiration, or awestruck before the mysteries and sublimities 
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of the Universe: but religious, in the sense above defined, he cannot 
be. 

We are told, however, by all agnostic teachers, that this is a mistake ; 
that the essence of religion is the recognition of mystery, the essen- 
tial element in prayer being a feeling. of wonder and admiration in 
presence of resistless force, unerring ‘wisdom, and everlasting power. 
As our confidence in the eternal onder deepens, we are lifted to the 
true “ Rock that is bigher than we,” and filial piety evidences itself 
by the absence of any wish for a change of that which 7s. Mute de- 
pendence on resistless force, fearing no “catastrophe, believing in none, 
independent of all “means of grace” and seasons of devotion,—that 
is the alpha and omega óf piety. Surely it is the old Stoic fate with 
its one virtue of submission, under a roseate modern guise? To work 
and to wonder, that and that alone is to pray. We are further told 
that whatever be the wisdom of the petitioner, his knowledge is 
literally less than nothing and vanity, to the Most High; a that 
his ignorance, breeding humility, forbids every petition. In short, the 
more ignorant a man is the more he will pray for, the more intelli- 
gent he is the less he will pray for, and when his intelligence is per- 
fected, he will not pray at all. 

It would conduce to clearness and lessen the risks of misrepresen- 
tation, were we informed whether such a sweeping condemnation 
as the above applies to all petitions whatsoever, or only to prayer for 
physical well-being, and interferences with nature. The opponents of 
prayer do not sufficiently recognize the fact, that very few, if any, 
petitions are offered up in an absolute and unsubordinated manner. 
Even when unaccompanied by the express reservation, “ Thy will be. 
done,” this is-(as we have remarked) the essential undertone, or sup- 
pressed premiss, in all true prayer. It-is the unvarying yet most 
musical refrain, running through every song of devotion. And if 
rash suggestions touching the physical world are occasionally heard 
from the lips of rude though pious worshippers, we may be sure that 
the Hearer of prayer, “unto whom all flesh. shall come,” does not 
despise the stammering speech, due to infancy of mind. Such 
stammering, however, becomes j irreverence in mental manhood ; and 
in this matter emphatically, when “we become men, we must put 
away childish things.” 

We have said that the mind trained in the patient study of nature’s 
processes, learns gradually to include even seeming anomalies within 
the sweep of predetermined law; but if tr ained also in reflective 
science it asks, What constitutes J a law”? and discovers that it is 
but the expression of the way in which the forces of the Universe 
fulfil their mission ; and that is, in other words, to say, by which the 
Eternal Mechanist and Sustainer works within His own creation. He 
o 2 
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is the living pulse within the whole machinery of nature ; and the laws 
of matter or of mind are but the indices of his activity, the gene- 
ralized expression or interpretation of: the way in which the Supreme 
Artist, Builder, and Administrator controls His own creation. So 
far all is.fixed, though it is the fixity of unerring wisdom ; unalterable, 
simply because it is the arrangement of an Optimist Ruler. But 
within the mind that contemplates this unchallengeable order, there 
is something that is not fixed. We are conscious of moral freedom, the 
autocratic power of self-determination ; while we are also conscious of 
moral disorder, and the need of rectification. The latter conscious- 
ness impels the spirit instinctively to look beyond itself for aid— 
that is to say, it prompts 1t to pray; while the former suggests the 
presence of One who is the source of the freedom, and is able to re- 
adjust. 

-It is impossible in this paper to unfold the evidence which our 
‘ moral freedom bears to its own Archetype and Original. But, assuming 
the Divine Existence, and the resemblance between the human and 
the divine, the corollary is evident enough. If within the fountain- 
head of the Divine Nature, in which the human lives and has its 
being, there is a fulness of life unexhausted in the existing Universe 
—power in reserve, yet communicable—prayer is but the approach 
of the human spirit to its Source, that it may receive the inspiration 
of that power. We must admit the existence of this reserve of com 
municable life within the Divine Essence, unless we hold that it ha: 
exhausted itself in creation; or that the moral fountain-head is an 
exact counterpart of a physical spring, and that what issues from it 
previously entered it in an altered form; that is to say, unless we 
believe in the transmigration of souls, or their reabsorption in the 
universal life. But if an.addition is made to the moral contents of 
the Universe on the appearance of every new human life, there must 
be this reservoir of unexhausted power within the moral Source. 
And if it exists in eternal wealth and communicable freshness (its 
most spiritual features suggested by the wells of earth, those “ foun- 
tains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills’) man may 
surely pray for it, and may find it descend upon him, or rather rise 
up within him, pervading his faculties, moulding his life, and replen- 
ishing his will. Intelligent recognition of the Ever-present Mind is 
itself an_act of prayer. The expression of such power in the 
language of adoration or trust is secondary to the act of recognition 
itself. But no sooner‘does the soul look, as through a window (we 
must speak in material figures), on the supernatural, than desire to 
approach the Divine Presence, and to be brought into harmony with 
it, instinctively arises. And that longing (of which St. Augustine 
has left so noble a record in his “Confessions ”) the desiderium of 
the heart, is most truly the essence of prayer. It is petition for the 
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loftiešt order of good, tempered with submission, and yet prescient 
of success. 

If, now, we are told by those whose researches have confined them 
for a lifetime within the tracks of physical law, that with this region 
of “inner mysteries” they are unfamiliar, it might be a perfectly 
valid and strictly philosophical rejoinder that they “ have faculties 
within, which they have never used.” If, recognizing the Divine exist- 
ence, they are not conscious of the stirrings of that instinct which 
prompts the prayer of the devout,—of that fla ageing of the wing of all 
endeavour which evokes it in some,—or that sense of loneliness which 
awakens the filial cry in others,—they are not at liberty to treat it 
either as a weakness or an unproductive act, to be banished from the 
realm of scientific utilities. By the very conditions of the case they 
are precluded from pronouncing on its validity, because they cannot 
isolate the phenomenon in question, throw it into a crucible, and sub- 
ject it to analytic tests. It is simply impossible to bring the life of 
the petitioner within the compass of any experimental gauge. As 
has been well remarked, “we cannot enter into the heart of those 
who pray; and take scientific precautions lest the experiment be 
delusive, and measure what was the moral strength before the prayer, 

nd what accession of strength has come after it” (F. Newman). 
esides, the deepest aspirations of the soul are least discernible by 
hose who study the process from without: and the most intense replies 
accessions of spiritual power—are necessarily unperceived by those 
who merely watch the current in its flow, that they may compute the 
volume of its waters. They always reduce the worshipper to silence, 
and breed reserve. The soul may be kindled to unwonted glow with 
the inspirations of heaven, and may find that the words of a litany, 
or the music of a psalm, are the fittest channel in which to express 
itself; but the Power which has reached it from above can never be 
subjected to scrutiny in its origin or transit. The concession made 
by the physicist that prayer may “strengthen the heart to meet life’s 
losses, and thus indirectly promote physical well-being, as the digging 
of Aisop’s orchard brought a treasure of fertility greater than the 
treasure sought,” needs ‘only to be extended a, little farther in the 
same direction, to warrant all we are contending for. If along with 
the “wise passiveness” it breeds, helping us to bear the loss and the 
defeat, it becomes an active power, stirring the fires of devotion, and 
leading to moral victory, the immeasurable range of its influence will 
be conceded, and even a scientific truth discerned in that “ counsel of 
perfection,’ Ask, and ye shall receive. 

So far, our position may not be challenged by any but the dogmatic 
materialist, or the necessitarian, or the agnostic. But we have already 
raised the question, Is there anything beyond the life or subjective 
experience of the petitioner that may be legitimately sought in 
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prayer? And have added that if the spiritualist maintains that there 
is, he is bound to define that thing, or class of things, with rigorous 
precision, and to show the reasonableness of his act. The character of 
the class in question is easily defined. It might be thought that, as 
the popular adage puts it, “ Man's extremity is God’s opportunity,” 
the class would be that to which human efficiency does not extend. 
It is precisely the reverse. Whatever may be accomplished by 
human instrumentality within the physical domain may be a subject 
of petition, inasmuch as prayer may originate a movement which 
tends outward from the will of the agent, and indirectly accomplishes 
these results. This admission is in full consistence with our primary 
statement that the sphere of prayer is wholly spiritual ; for the area 
within which the answer is vouchsafed is the life of the petitioner (or 
of those for whom he prays), where the will of the Supreme may 
freely move the natures underneath its touch. Thus, in asking for 
deliverance at a time of peril, the really devout heart will pray 
(though perhaps unconsciously), not for interference with existing 
order, but for help to enable it to conform to that order. And it may 
pray for the result, without alluding to the instrumentality; just as 
we set down a contraction, or a shorthand sign, for a full word. 

To take two simple instances. We pray for a friend’s life that 
seems endangered. ' Such prayer can never be an influential element 
in arresting the physical course of disease by one iota. But it may 


bring a fresh suggestion to the mind of a physician, or other attendant, . 


to adopt a remedy which, by natural means, “turns-the tide ” of ebb- 
ing life, and determines the recovery of the patient. Or we pray for 
the removal of a pestilence, and the answer is given within the minds 
and hearts of those who také means to check it or uproot it. The 
latent power that lies within the free causality of man may be stimu- 
Jated.and put in motion from:a point beyond the chain of physical 
sequence ; and crises innumerable may be averted through human 
prayer, thus dislodging a spiritual force that slumbers, and sending it 
beneficently forth from its “hiding-place of power.” Nevertheless, it 
will always be exceedingly unsafe to infer from the observation of 
results that any such dislodgment has taken place. For, in the first 
place, there will always be a larger number of petitions offered up for 
recovery than are ever granted; and secondly, there will be many more 
coincidences between prayer and recovery that have no causal con- 
nection. Restoration may begin immediately after prayer, but it 
would be extremely rash to infer that the former was a consequence 
of the latter. Suppose a case in which prayer is offered, and there is 
no subsequent interference by man in any way, and the patient re- 
covers, it would be sheer assumption to affirm that the prayer had 
caused the cure. Even were it able directly to affect the physical 
chain of,antecedents and consequents (which it is not) it would be 
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impossible in any single case to know that ithad done so. As in the 
case of spiritual response, we cannot insulate the phenomena one from 
another, so as to.apply an experimental test. There is manifestly no 
scope for the application of inductive science to an invisible agency 
which eludes observation; therefore, we believe, that answers to 
prayer, touching things physical, are ‘only possible when effected 
through the agency and instrumentality of man, and. even then, we 
can never know how far they have or have not been granted. It is 
easy to perceive the reason of this inability, and also to see the mis- 
chievous results which would ensue were such knowledge ours. 

There is another aspect in which prayer for physical results may 
be regarded, though no reply is ever granted. It may be a legitimate 
expression of our longing for perfection, our desire for the harmony 
of creation, with the abolition of all that now seems to mar its order. 
It is doubtless a consistent theory that, as we live in an optimist 
universe, there is now no real blot, or lack of harmony, within it ; 
and that what seems imperfect is simply due to the nature of our 
lenses, or the limited range of the human eye, that cannot see all 
round the perfect sphere. It is more consistent, however, to be- 
lieve that a real chaos exists; which will be but temporary; that 
its temporariness does not destroy its present reality; and that 
‘the discords have rushed in” only that harmony may result. If, 
then, a disturbing element really exists, one who sees the meaning 
and is attracted towards the Universal Order, may validly desire 
the extinction of its opposite, and may express that longing, in a 
prayer. ‘This, indeed, is the very essence of the ery, “Thy king- 
dom come; Thy will be done in earth as in’ Heaven.” -It is a 
prayer for universal harmony, ‘The blight and pestilence of the 
world are surely abnormal. They are not a part of the absolute 
order, are not even the outcome of law. We cannot speak of the 
laws of disease, as we speak of the laws of health. Disease is the 
non-fulfilment of the conditions of health. It is anarchic and law- 
less. “It seems reasonable, therefore, to desire the extinction of dis- 
ease, and blight, with physical discord of every kind, as well as 
to desire the abolition of all moral evils. -The gradual wearing 
out of an organic structure by slow decay, when it has fulfilled its 
function in nature, is no encroachment on physical perfection ; but its 
removal by a sudden stroke we lament as untimely: though in both 
cases, it is the same ending of terrestrial life. Just as the plucking 
of a bud is a loss different in kind, from the gradual decay of the 
flower when its bloom is over. And our desire for the physical per- 
fection of the whole creation, might prompt the expression of that 
longing to its Author. 

But here again we are on the verge.of rashness, and run the risk 
of inexactitude. It may be that the varieties of disease are as much | 
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a part of the fixed arrangements of the cosmos, as are the different 
types of organization. Certainly the causes which produced them 
. have worked.for centuries, and must continue operative in the future. 
Their variety may have also a certain physiological beauty. It is 
more in keeping with the general plan of nature, that human life 
should terminate in a hundred ways, than that all should reach old 
age, and fall monotonously into the tomb. Besides, we find a system 
of elaborate contrivances to inflict pain, and to effect slaughter and 
sudden death in the animal world. The whole living system of nature, 
from the Infusoria to the Mammal, is a storehouse of illustrations of 
the same apparent evil, while— _ 


“ Nature red in tooth and claw, 
With ravine shrieks against our creed.” 


And may it not be the best arrangement in our human world that 
hundreds and thousands should die (as we say, prematurely,) to make 
way for successors, while their own life is continued elsewhere ? 

Thus, on the one side, the fatalist alternative meets us full in the 
face ; and over against it are the signs of disorder, wreck, loss, pain, 
presenting us with a physical text, which we interpret as disease, an 
element foreign to the perfection of the universe. We may refuse to 
be dragged either into the Scylla or Charybdis of this philosophical 
antinomy. But we can only do so, by the recognition of a Living 
Will ruling the universe beneficently. The Theistic faith and prayer 
do not remove the mystery which shrouds it, but they relieve its 
forward pressure. 

History and experience alike testify that the power of prayer is 
simply immeasurable. Though to approach -God with endless and’ 
irregular requests, soliciting Him for favours instead of arising tò do 
His will, or acquiescing in it, is unquestionable irreverence ; no theory 
of causation can rob the heart of its right to pray “ without ceasing,” 
or the intellect of its assurance that spiritual “prayer availeth 
much.” Mutual concessions, such as those which often end the strife 
of rival litigants, are unknown in philosophical controversy, But it 
would promote a better understanding between fellow-workers in the 
cause of Humanity, were our theologians and teachers of science to 
bestow upon each other a more frank ungrudging recognition; and 
to say, as Aprile to Paracelsus, in Browning’s noble drama— 


“ Tet our God’s praise 
Go bravely through the world at last : 
z What care through ¿hee or me.” 


WILLIAM KNIGET, 
October 15, 





THE THREE INTERESTS IN OLD ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. | i 


HERE has been a great activity of late in reprinting rare old 
English books, and in editing for the first time old English 
remains that have long lain neglected in manuscript. The Karly 
English Text Society of London, thanks to the indefatigable and 
most disinterested exertions of Mr. F. J. Furnivall, and to the zeal 
of the scholars who have co-operated with him, has issued, in the 
course of the last nine years, a series of volumes of old English 
literature larger and of more curious variety than had ever been put 
forth before by any similar society, and has thereby given an impulse 
to the study of old English, the effects of which are visible on all 
hands. Worthy of being mentioned along with this important 
Society is Mr. Edward Arber, of London, who has for some years 
past, in a spirit of admirable private enterprise, been reprinting 
and editing, in a wonderfully cheap form, select masterpieces and 
rarities of our early literature, and has already in this manner made 
accessible to all a large number of interesting and valuable old books 
that had been known formerly to most readers only by tantalising 
hearsay. Mr. Arber’s “ English Reprints” are to be recommended 
most emphatically to all students of English literature. Other in- 
stances, in other forms, of the same increased attention to our earlier 
literature are not wanting. The Rev. A. B. Grosart has earned a 
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marked place for himself by the numerous volumes he has edited 
under the name of the Fuller Worthies Library. Iņ Edinburgh, 
besides recent or yet forthcoming editions of some of the old Scottish 
poets, and other remains, by Mr. David Laing and by the University 
Librarian, Mr. Small, one notes a collective re-issue, already begun, 
of the series of the Scottish Historians. From Glasgow also we have 
had recently several very convenient reprints. 

These facts suggest an inquiry. What purposes are served by 
these reprints of rare old English books, and disinterrings of quaint 
old English remains from their manuscript obscurities? What tastes 
do they gratify? What uses are to be made of them? In answer 
' to these questions I ‘may say, roughly, that these remains of our old 
English possess, or ought to possess, for us three kinds of interest. 


I. In the first place there is the philological interest. These re- 
prints, and especially these careful productions of pieces of old 
English from the original or the best extant MSS., are necessary 
materials for that scientific study of the structure and history of our 
English tongue which has of laté years become so important a branch 
of scholarship among us, and in which the remarkably good advances 
that have been made are but a promise of more yet to be done. 
Ideas formerly entertained on the subject of the English Language 
and its history, have, by this means, been corrected and enlarged : 
new facts have been discovered; altogether the increase’ of our 
knowledge has been such that our former English dictionaries and 
English grammars are now in many respects even laughably insuf- 
ficient, and have been superseded, or require yet to be superseded, 
by works more worthy of those names. One cannot forget that it is 
the Germans that have shown us the way in this exact and scientific 
study of our own speech, and that some of the most thorough and 
systematic works on the English Language yet produced are the 
works of German scholars. No such collection of those oldest 
English remains which are known usually by the name of Anglo- 
Saxon Literature has yet come from the British press as Grein’s 
“Bibliothek der Angelséchsischen Poesie ;” we have nothing so com- 
plete, in the shape of a collection of specimens of the most important 
English writings, from the twelfth century to the fifteenth, as Matz- 
ner’s “ Altenglische Sprachproben,” in two volumes ; the “Englische 
Grammatik”’ of the same Matzner is a work so far overpassing, in 
elaborateness, any English grammar we have of native production, that 
the forthcoming translation of it is expected with interest; and of 
another English Grammar by a German, the “ Historische Grammatik 
der Englische Sprache” of Professor Koch, one of our most com- 
petent critics has said that it is “the most orderly and scientific 
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English grammar yet written.” That there has been a rousing, 
however, among ourselves in this department of scholarship, and 
‘that we are not likely to remain dependent on the Germans for the 
profound and exact investigation of our own, speech, is abundantly 
evident. Dr. Latham’s labours in this department, and the valuable 
and suggestive lectures of the American, Mr. Marsh, are now not 
matters of yesterday. Among more recent works in the same general 
track may be mentioned Wedgwood’s “ Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology,” the excellent little “ Bible Word-Book” of Messrs. East- 
wood and Aldis Wright, Mr. Abbott’s “Shakespearian Grammar,” 
the three volumes of “Specimens of Early English Literature” edited 
for the Clarendon Press by Dr. Morris and Mr. Skeat, Mr. Ellis’s 
great treatise on “ Early English Pronunciation,’ Mr. Earle’s “ Phi- 
lology of the English Tongue,” and Dr. Morris’s “ Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence.” Several recent English dictionaries for popular 
use, and especially those edited for the Messrs. Chambers by Mr. Donald, 
ought not to pass without notice, making generally accessible as they 
do the best results of recent etymological researches in English. 
Nor ought we to forget how much we owe to the editors of some of 
he individual publications of the Early English Text Society; among 
rhom no one deserves higher praise, both for the worth of his 
natter and the lucidity of. his manner, than Mr. Skeat, the editor of 
Piers Plowman.” Ind€d, it is these publications of the Early 
nglish Text Society that have first effectually broken new ground 
in this study, and have supplied the best new material for the scholars, 
whether German or English, that have devoted themselves to it. 

It is impossible here to give anything like a complete view of the 
results of all this recent philological research in English ; nor per- 
haps, while so many questions have rather been stirred than answered, 
and so much consists of a great accumulation of particulars that have 
yet to be reduced to principle and system, would an attempt at such 
a complete view be other than tedious. I will, therefore, but glance 
at the subject. | 

For one thing, we are much better informed than we were recently 
respecting what may be called the geographical variations of English, 
i.e, respecting the different dialects of English that have existed 
from time immemorial, and still exist, within our islands. The fact 
of such dialects, preceding any standard or book English, and co- 
existing with it after 1t had been formed, has, of course, always 
been known; the distribution of the dialects into the two general 
divisions of the Northern and Southern, or into the three general 
divisions of the Northern, Southern, and Midland, is also of old date ; 
but it is only of late that the precise differences of the dialects from 
each other (not to speak of the differences of local varieties of the 
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same dialect) have been investigated, and to some considerable 
degree ascertained. We know something now of the differences of 
the’ dialects in the important matter of vocabulary, and can estimate, 
for example, the larger amount of Celtic words and of properly Scan- 
dinavian words in the vocabulary of the Northern dialect ; we know 
so much more of the grammatical differences that we can now write 
out in parallel columns the declensions of a noun, or parts of the 
conjugations of a verb, in old Northern or Northumbrian English, 
old Southérn or Wessex English, and old Midland or Mercian Eng- 
lish, respectively; and, while we seem bound to conclude that our 
standard or book English is mainly a development of the Midland 
_ dialect, and particularly of that variety of it called the East Midland, 
"we can see the other dialects, and especially the Northern, con- 
“tending with this dialect in the course of the important formation, 
and compelling it to accept some of their.peculiarities both of vocabu- 
lary and of grammar. Interesting particulars on this subject of the , 
dialects and their mutual relations are to be found in several of the 
works I have mentioned. Let me simply repeat that there is much 
in the mass of particulars as now accumulated that requires to be 
further organized by being submitted to the grasp of historical and 
scientific principles. Questions have been stirred which have not 
yet been fully answered. How far were the grammatical difference: 
of the dialects bred by mere differences $E conditions within ou 
island, and how far were they imported? A question this which 
would push inquiry back into the continental origins of the English 
people, or of different portions of it, and so would merge in that con- 
troversy about Jute, Angle, and Saxon, the precise significance of > 
each term, and the propriety of English as a name for the whole, 
which still persists among us, though in a new form. Then, again, 
how much of the cause of the differences of the dialects in vocabulary 
and in grammar is to be sought in varieties. of that mixture of the 
English with the non-English races within the island, and especially with 
the previously possessing Celtic race, which did certainly take place ? 
A question this which might lead to a reconsideration in some 
quarters of the idéa, otherwise untenable, of an actual extermination 
of the Celtic race within the bounds occupied by the English, and so 
might help towards a larger estimate of the function of that race 
in the formation of the present national organism. What if it should 
lead to the conclusion that the history of Britain and of the British 
-mind is by no means, as some fancy, the mere course of one Teutonic 
stream, but the course of a Teutonic stream affected most powerfully 
by several subtle and splendid tributaries? Another question, hardly 
discussed yet, relates to the influence exercised upon the history of 
the English tongue by political causes, and especially by the shiftings 
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‘of the political ascendancy from one part of the island to’ another. 
There was a time, the whole time of the so-called Heptarchy, when 
North England or Northumbria had undoubtedly the intellectual 
lead ; when the political ascendancy was transferred to Mercia, and 
thence to Wessex, the ascendancy in thought and in speech seems 
to have followed it; after the Conquest, the gradual establishment 
of the East Midland English, with modifications, as the standard or 
book-English for all England, connects itself with the dominant power 
of London as the capital of the whole English realm, and the seat of 
the Norman-English Court; and there is the curious outstanding 
phenomenon of the Scottish nation, persevering for a long time, 
sheerly by reason of its political independence, in a standard or book- 
English of its own, which was a development of the most northerly 
variety of the old Northumbrian, tempered by neighbourly efforts to 
conform to the great book-English of the South. All these matters 
require looking into. 

Not only have we received new light on the subject of the dialects 
or geographical variations of English; we have received new light 
also as to the changes which the standard English has under- 
gone chronologically in its course from its earliest state to the present. 
That the original English was a nearly pure Teutonic speech, of the 
Low-German variety, imported into our islands, with a good tough 
rocabulary and a rather complex grammar; and that-the history of 
the speech since then has consisted mainly in two processes con- 
tinuously and simultaneously at work—that of the absorption of 
non-Teutonic words of all kinds into the vocabulary, and that of the 

. simplification of the grammar by the gradual abandonment of inflec- 
tions :—so much has long been commonplace. But recent research has 
given wonderful precision to this information. We can see the ori- 
ginal English far back in its most purely Teutonic state, and we can 
watch the two processes in their actual operation at successive 
selected points through a thousand years. We can see the original 
speech helping itself sparingly and slyly at first to such Celtic words, 
Latin words of ecclesiastical usage, and Scandinavian- words, as it 
needed or found convenient ; and we can count these borrowings, and 
see in each the flash of the moment when it was made. Then, 
coming farther on, we can study that extraordinary acceleration of 
the two processes which was brought about by the Norman Conquest, . 
when the English speech openly broke down its barriers, and let Nor- 
man-French words, and whatever other words the Norman-French 
brought in its convoy, pour in upon it at a gradually increasing rate, 
adapting itself at the same time to this vast irruption into its voca- 
bulary by relaxing its grammatical strictness and abolishing all use- 
less punctilios and regulations, We can even note the,exact times 
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when certain Norman-French words came in, and certain old English 
inflections began to be abandoned ; we can trace some of the changes 
of both ka to particular booke or authors; we have actually in 
this way a list of some thousands of French words adopted into 
„English or strugg gling for adoption before the end of the thirteenth 
century; and it is now with much more definite ideas as to the 
condition which the English vocabulary and the English grammar 
had assumed before the appearance of Chaucer that we can appraise 
the influence exerted by that great writer, the first master-artist of 
our islands, on the speech he used and transmitted. Nor does the 
increase of our light stop at°Chaucer. Still after his time we see 
the grammar simplifying itself, and the vocabulary admitting, or even 
systematically seeking and appropriating, new words—not only more 
of Norman-French, but also of Latin profusely at first hand, and 
Greek with hardly less avidity; more of Celtic, too, with stray 
occasional particles from Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hindu, 
Malay, Chinese, all the modern European tongues, and even the most 
outlandish and savage touched by our commerce—until now our Eng 
lish Dictionary, for its monstrous compositeness, is the very marvel 
the world. Were our English speech to be judged by the Dictiona 
alone, it might seem absurd to call it Teutonic. On such a me 
‘glance at the dictionary 1t might rather be classed with the Roman 
tongues, the literal fact being that the words of classical origin in c 
present Dictionary are more than twice as numerous as those of o.. 
English or purely Teutonic descent. It is when we look at the sub- 
ject in another way, when we study our speech in actual oral use and 
in books, that we discover how its pith and organization are still 
Teutonic. The old Teutonic speech once lay pure, and lo! they have 
tumbled upon it, age after age, extraneous débris from all.quarters. 
Surely, under such a load the original Teutonic lies weak, oppressed, 
and smothered. Notso! It has caught all that came, fitted all to 
itself; it moves the whole mountainous load with ease, having con- 
verted all into one livmg body. And so, while we are not ashamed 
of the compositeness of our language, but on the contrary recognise 
in this very characteristic one reason of its unmatched ‘power and 
promise among the present languages of the earth, we can yet main- 
tain its historical continuity through as long a period as can be 
claimed by most others, and can regard it, with all its acquired bulk 
of dictionary, and all the voluntary havoc of its grammar, as the 
self-same language which was spoken fourteen hundred years ago by 
those rovers from Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, who leapt from 
their ships upon our Eastern shores. Here .is an actual bit of it, 
belonging, we may say, to that date, and describing the act of beach- 
ing one of the ships :— 
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“ Sélde tó sande sid-feSme scip, 
Oncer-bendum fest, py-les hine ¥5-brym, 
Wudu wynsuman, for-wrecan meahte.” 


II. A second kind of interest attaching to the remains of our older 
English literature is the historical interest, or that interest which 
consists in the information they supply respecting men and events in 
the past, or past customs, beliefs, and modes of thinking. This is a 
kind of interest appealing to a wider circle of readers than the merely 
philological interest. The philological interest captivates chiefly lin- 
guists, or scholars of one. order; and the majority of even educated 
people are quite ready to accept from such scholars the results of 
their investigations, without themselves reading the old documents 
and remains from which the results have been derived. And, to tell 
the truth, many, if not most, of those old English documents and 
remains which have recently been disinterred for philological pur- 
poses, are so void of any other kind of interest, are so dreadfully dry 
and sapless that no mortal, unless imbued with philological tastes, 
ought to be expected to read them, or would get any good from them 
if-he did, The poorest, dryest, most senseless scrap of old English 

ay be precious to the philologist, for some word it contains, some 

are idiom or grammatical form, or even for the uncouthness of its 
elling; but the general student of literature will very properly 
efuse to fill his mouth with verbal saw-dust simply because it is 

called old English. To commend themselves to the general student, 
therefore, old English remains must present some other attraction 
than the sheerly philological. Now, such an attraction: is found, I 
say, in that interest of historical curiosity which many of the remains 
do possess to a degree that makes reading them, and even the 
trouble of mastering the antique language in order to read them, 
worth while, 

Of course, I do not refer here to express historical records, or docu- 
ments intended to preserve for us the memories of persons and trans- 
actions. These stand by themselves, and compel attention simply 
- because of their avowed historical character. I refer rather to those 
miscellaneous writings, whether in prose or in verse, which were 
intended by their authors for the amusement or edification of their 
contemporaries, but into which there were incidentally wrought allu- 
sions, anecdotes, bits of social information, passing sentiments and 
humours, or fixed opinions and beliefs of the time, recommending 
themselves now to us by their antiquarian relish, and helping us to 
imagine the life and thought of bygone generations. Take an 
example. Here is a passage from Richard Rolle de Hampole’s 
“Prick .of Conscience” (circa 1340), Ps eserving for us a quaint old 
English conceit or superstition ; — 
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s Unnethes is a child born fully 
That it ne begins to goule and cry ; » 
And by that cry men knaw than 
Whether it be man or woman ; 
For when it is born it cries swå :— 
Tf it þe man, itsaysaa: . KE ES 
That the first letter is of the nam ` 
Of our forme-fader Adam. l 
And if the child a woman be, 
When it is born it says,¢ e: 
E is the first letter and the hede 
Of the name of Eve that began our dede. 
Therefore a clerk made on this manere . 
This verse of metre that is written here : 
Dicentes E vel A quotquot nascuntur'ab Eva.” 


Less whimsical, ‘and indeed altogether grim and ‘sad, is this picture, 
‘from “Piers the Plowman’s Creede” (circa 1394), of the poor hard- 
working English agricultural labourer, five hundred’ years ago, out in 
the field in winter, with his family :— 


“ Then turned I me forthe and talked to myselve 
Of the falsehead of this folk, how faithless they weren ; 
And, as I went by the way, weeping for sorrow, 
I seigh a sely man me by, upon the plow hongen. 
His coat was of a clout that cary was y-called ; 
His hood was full of holes and hischair out ; 
i With his knopped shoon clouted full thick, 
His toen toteden out as he the lond treaded ; 
His hosen overhong his hockshins on everich a side, 
‘ All beslombered in fen as he the plow followed ; 
Tway mittens as mete, made all of clouts ; 
The fingers weren for-weared and full of fen honged. 
This wight warsled in the fen almost to the ancle, 
Four rotheren him beforn that feeble were worthen ; 
Men might reckon each a rib, so rueful they weren. 
His wife’ walked him with, with a long goad, 
In a cutted coat, cutted full heigh, 
Wrapped in a winnow-sheet to waren her fro weders, ` 
Barefoot on the bare ice, that the blood followed. i 
And at the londe’s ende lay a little cramb-bowl, l i 
And thereon lay a little child, lapped in clouts, 
And twain of tway yeares old upon another side ; 
And alle they songen o songe that sorrow was to hearen ; 
They crieden all o cry, a care-full note. 
The sely man sighed sore, and said ‘ Children, beth still !’ ` 
This man looked upon me and let the plow stunden, 
And I said, ‘ Sely man, why sighest thou so hard ? 
If thee lack lifelode lene thee ich will a 
Swich good as God hath sent: go we, leve krother !’” 


‘Or take this passage from .Ascham’s “Schoolmaster ” (1570), com- 
plaining of the small.care taken by wealthy English parents three . 
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hundred years ago to procure good teachers for their children, and 
informing us incidentally what was the stipend of a poe tutor at 
that time compared with that o: a first-rate groom :— 


“ And it is pity that commonly more care is had, yea and that amongst very wise 
men, to find out rather a cunning man for their horse than a cunning man for their 
children. They say Nay in word, but they do so in deed. For to the one they will 
gladly give a stipend of two hundred crowns -by the year, and loth to offer to the . 
_other two hundred shillings. God, that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice to 
scorn, and rewardeth their liberality as it should; for he suffereth them to have tame 
and well-ordered horse, but wild and unfortunate children.” 


Examples of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely ; but these 
will suffice to make clear what I mean by the historical interest of 
old English remains. No one knows what facts, what information as 
to old transactions, laws, customs, ideas, lie buried in those antiques. 
Hardly one of them but may yield something, and in the very 
poorest we may enjoy at least that subtle kind of historical pleasure 
which consists in forming an acquaintance with the long-dead old . 
writer himself, and observing him in the act of fighting with his 
syntax, as he labours to pen forth his miserable little notions. Let 
ne bring forward, however, just one other instance under this head, 
elected 1 for the extent of its significance. 

We all know that, though Copernicus died in 1543, it was not till 
he end of the seventeenth century that people generally, in this 
country or in others, were emancipated from what may be called the 
Pre-Copernican view of the Physical Universe. But, though we 
know this vaguely as a fact, it is not till we dip into our older litera- 
ture, and indeed trace out the matter with some diligence, that we ` 
become fully aware what a hold this Pre-Copernican doctrine had on 
the minds of our forefathers, how it influenced their thoughts and ima- 
ginations on all subjects whatsoever, and what differences even of 
moral and spiritual import it involved between them and ourselves. 
Were I to quote here passages from our older literature, from 
Anglo-Saxon times to that of Milton, to illustrate this once-prevalent 
Pre-Copernicanism, the series might afford reading for several hours. 
Taking such passages for granted, we may attend to the fact they 
uniformly bring ont. Until about two hundred years ago, when 
people imagined the Physical Universe, the Cosmos, the totality of 
created Nature, they thought of it as a huge, but still bounded, 
sphere of space, enclosing so many inner spheres, all wheeling with 
various motions round our ball of Earth, stationary in the very 
centre. Put the Earth at the centre as a dot; then throw round it 
a circle or sphere, with the Moon stuck, like a gold button, in its 
circumference ; then outside of that fling another circle or sphere, 
with the pale: planet Mercury similarly stuck therein; then outside 
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of that throw successively similar spheres or circles, for Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, You will then have seven spheres 
or transparent shells of space, each with one luminary stuck in it, 
and all wheeling, with independent motions, round the central Earth. 
These were called the Seven Planetary Spheres, or Seven- Heavens of 
the Planets, the Moon and the Sun figuring then as Planets, and the 
Planet’ Saturn being the outermost known. Now, beyond these 
seven Planetary Spheres imagine an eighth or vaster sphere, called . 
the sphere of all the Fixed Stars, and also the Firmament, differing 
from the seven inner spheres in this, that, while they have but one 
luminary each stuck in them and carried round in them, the whole 
circumference of this eighth sphere is densely ablaze everywhere with 
sparklers and their constellations, For along while this eighth Sphere, 
or Heaven of the Fixed Stars, was regarded as the outermost of all, a 
kind of glittering globular rind in which the Universe ended, and 
which enclosed it finally from the unknown Infinitude beyond, making 


_ its vast wheel every twenty-four hours round the central Earth, and 


carrying the seven inner Heavens with it, though each of them had 
its own proper motion inaddition. It was found, however, that there 
were certain irregularities among the celestial phenomena which thi 

mechanism of eight revolving Heavens did not completely accoun 

for; and so, in the course of the Middle Ages, two extra Spheres o 

Heavens were clapped on, outside of the Firmament of the Frxec 
Stars—a ninth Sphere called the Crystalline, and a tenth, as the 
outermost of all, called the Primum Mobile, or First Moved, because 
the general and all-including diurnal revolution was now transferred 
toa. Till about two hundred years ago, I say, people everywhere, 
even the educated, lived and died in this belief or imagination of the 
Physical Universe as consisting of eight, nine, or ten Spheres or 
Heavens thrown round the Earth; and you cannot read much of our 
old literature without coming upon phrases and passages directly ex- 
pressing the belief, or latently inspired by it. Now, in some respects, 
it was avery comfortable belief, a nice belief to live and die in. To 
be able to think of created Nature, or the Physical All of things, as a 
vast but, definite round hung in space, with planets moving in it like 
solitary lamps, and the stars studded thick in or near its last enclosing 
boss; thus, as it were, to put your hand round the whole world of - 
physical realities and of human reason, and to pat it familiarly on 
the outside, saying “This is ours;” to be able to do this, and at the 
same time not deny the Infinitude beyond, but, on the contrary, 
exult in the contemplation of that Infinitude as quite a different 
world, the very Heaven of Heavens, the realm of the Transcendental, 
the Mysterious, the Metaphysical, the Inconceivable, out of which 
created Nature sprang as a birth of visible blue and spinning lights, 
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to which itis still attached by some unseen tenure, and into which it 
may be revoked ;—here was a system of physical conception perhaps 
more easily favourable to some of the spiritualities than that which 
further science has brought in instead. For, though there are relics in 
our phraseology yet of the Pre-Copernican system of conception, I need 
not explain how that system has been burst. The Physical Universe 
now is centreless, and the very thought with which our reason 
grapples, and grapples in vain, is that of its utter and unrestful 
boundlessness. Our ball of Earth moves with three several motions, 
and the Moon moves with it; they belong to a group of bodies per- 
forming their periodical wanderings round the Sun; that Sun him- 
self, with all his convoy of planets and their satellites, is moving on 
some greater journey; the space in which he is moving is full of orbs © 
and star-systems at incredible distances from him and from each 
other; islands and archipelagos of shining worlds recede from the tele- 
scope in depth after depth of dizzy immensity, the last depth reached 
showing no signs of cessation; we dare not at any point exclaim, 
“ Here the boundary is reached: here the Universe ends.” If we do 
at last stop, contenting ourselves with one Imagined enormous sphere 
in which all our Astronomy swims, and supposing that sphere belted 
round on all sides by a fathomless vacancy or Blackness, it is but by 
an act of mental fatigue which we know to be illegitimate. This, 
then, 1s the system of physical conception in which we live, and I 
know not a more interesting example of the historical use of our old 
Literature than the study which that literature enables us to make of 
a preceding system of conception, and of the transition of the one into 
the other. 


III. The third kind of interest that ought to allure us to the 
remains and reprints of our old English, or to any such remains and 
reprints in any language, is the purely literary interest. What do I 
mean by this? I mean simply the kind of interest that attracts us 
to the best writings of our own day, to the prose of De Quincey, 
Carlyle, Dickens, or John Stuart Mill, or to the poetry of Keats, 
Tennyson, or Browning. It is the interest of great or delightful 
meaning, powerfully or artistically expressed ; it is the glow and exal- 
tation of mind and heart produced in us by deep, unusual, ingenious, 
or tender thought, especially when couched in lucid, beautiful, burning, 
or musical language. Wherever this interest is present, there and there 
alone have we real literature ; those writers in whom it is present 
most largely and continually we call our classics; those books which 
are fullest of it we call our masterpieces ; those parts and passages 
of books in which, after repeated perusal, we still find it freshest and 
least abated, are our everlasting favourites. It is an interest, I, need 
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hardly say, of many varieties—of as many varieties, indeed, as ‘hats 

are kinds of literature, and diversities of manner and imtention 
within each kind. It is frequent in writings of the descriptive or his- 
torical order ; it appears ‘in speculative writings ; it may abound in dis- 
' courses of spiritual exhortation or of moral and social invective ; but 
we expect it always in most eminent degree in works of the poetical 
or imaginative class, whether the form be prose or verse, and whether 
in verse the act is one of prolonged story or phantasy, or of thrilling 
momentary song. In this last, as being one of the best known and most 
easily appreciated varieties, take a casual example :— 


A D 
“ The Rover of Lochryan he’s gane 
Wi? his merry men sae brave ; 
Their hearts are o’ the steel, and a better keel 
Ne’er bowled ower the back o’ a wave. 


It?s no whan the loch lies dead in its trough, 
When naething disturbs it ava, 

But the rack and the ride o’ the restless tide 
Or the splash o’ the grey sea-maw ; 


But when that the cloud lays its cheeks to the flood, 
And the sea lays its shouther to the shore, 

When the wind sings high, and the sea-whelps cry, 
As they rise frae the whitening roar ; 


it’s then that I look through the blackening rook, 
And watch by the midnicht tide : 

I ken that the wind brings my rover hame 
On the sea that he glories to ride. 


O merry he sits ’mang his jovial crew, 
Wi the helm-haft in his hand ; 

And he sings aloud to his boys in blue, 
As his ee’s upon Galloway’s land :— 


‘ Unstent and slack each reef and tack ; 

` Gie her sail, boys, while it may sit : 

She has roared through a heavier sea before, 
And she'll roar through a heavier yet. 


‘When. landsmen sleep, or wake and creep, 
In the tempests’ angry moan, 
We dash through the drift, and sing to the lift 
O’ the wave that heaves us on. 


< Gie her sail, gie her sail, till she buries her wale ; 
Gie her sail, boys, while it may sit ; 

She has roared through a heavier sea, before, 
And she'll roar through a heavier yet.’ ” 


` In this song (which I have selected precisely because it is by an 
author now unknown or seldom heard of), one may feel.at once what 
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I call the literary interest in one of its varieties; and we have only to 
remember that there are other varieties, which might be similarly in- 
stanced from recent prose and verse, to understand what is meant by 
the literary interest in general. Now it is this literary interest, in 
all its possible varieties of strength, wit, subtlety, fervour, simple 
beauty, exuberant richness, or magical wildness, that is chiefly entitled 
to preserve writings of past ages in permanent use and esteem, and 
that does operate with that effect. What moves us, rouses us, charms 
us, strikes us as noble or fine or deep in the writings of our own time, 
the same and nothing else‘will the general human heart and intellect 
seek for or be satisfied with in the writings of the past. It is be- 
cause the literature of the Greeks and that of the Romans possess in 
such high degree, and in so many forms, this kind of interest, that 
their authors hold the places they do in our regards ; and it is by the 
same test that we measure the amount of respect we will yield to any 
foreign literature, whether of neighbouring Europe or of the Asiatic 
East. Where this interest is wanting, the rest is of little avail. True, 
there are the philological and historical interests, which may recom- 
mend, and do most properly recommend, to modern study literary relics 
of the past as dry as the parchments of old charter-chests, or the in- 
scriptions and religious formule deciphered from Egyptian papyri or the 
faces of Assyrian rocks, Science and History disdain nothing ; and 
their inquisitiveness may compel important secrets out of verbal re- 
mains the poorest and dullest intrinsically. But I am distinguishing 
now between those two scholarly kinds of interest, the philological 
and the historical, which constitute together so large a portion of the 
. claim on our regards possessed by old writings, and that expressly 
literary interest of some of them which all can feel and acknowledge. 
Scholars, I should say, are glad when the works they select for their 
philological and historical researches are works also of intrinsic lite- 
rary interest ; and I am not sure but the strictly philological and his- 
torical interests themselves may be promoted by greater fastidiousness 
than hitherto, on the part of scholars, as to the intrinsic literary 
merits of the remains on which they exercise their investigations, or 
in connection with which they presènt their results to the public. 
Professor Max Miiller, Dr. John Muir, and others, have shown a good 
example in this respect in the specimens of old Sanskrit poetry they 
have selected for translation into English; and we wait for the like in 
other primeval literatures. 

How stands our old English literature in respect of this widest, 
keenest, and most generally human, of the three interests? My 
impression is that, if the total body of our recovered remains 
and reprints of old English were duly examined and reported on, the 
report would have to combine two conclusions. These are (1) That, 
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if we consider the bulk of the aggregate mass, the literary interest 1s 
smaller than we could have wished in proportion to the philological 
and the historical; and (2), that, nevertheless, the remains are at no 
period destitute of the literary interest, and that, on the whole, 
though with some remarkable exceptions, a progressive increase of 
this interest is visible as we come on in time. 

In venturing to say that these might be the conclusions, I must be 
understood as fixing a certain chr onological limit to what we choose 
to call old English. The point of time I would select is the year 
1580, there or ‘thereabouts, That was about the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign in England, and of the reign of James VI. in Scotland; it was 
the time of the appearance of Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare, and their 
contemporaries. ‘These we do not call “old ;” we are quite at home 
amongst them; they are-our teachers, our coevals in a sense, our 
familiar acquaintances, or constantly present superiors. Under the 
fond collective name of “The Elizabethans” they form, as it were, 
the blazing boundary for most of us between the tract of near time 
over which we are accustomed to expatiate and the obscurer ranges 
of the time beyond. It may not long be so; perhaps it ought not now 
to be so; but, accepting the fact as it is in the meantime, we shall be 
well enough understood if we say that by old English we mean gene 

rally pre-Elizabethan English. It is to that English, at all events 
_ that we would confine ourselves, in alleging the probability of the con- 
clusions just expressed. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON OR ENGLISC. 


There has been a powerful protest of late against tbe continued use 
of the term Anglo-Saxon as a name for that Teutonic speech, the ori- 
ginal form of our present English, which was brought into our islands 
in the fifth century, or as a name for the pretty copious literature in. 
prose and in verse which was produced in our island in that speech. 
by the dominant people between the sixth or seventh century and the 
Norman Conquest. “ The Anglo-Saxon people”; “The Anglo-Saxon 
Period”; “ The Anglo-Saxon Language ” ; “The ‘Anglo- -Saxon Litera- 
ture !” « Stuff!” say some recent aa “they were all simply 
English—people, time, language, and literatùre ; and they ought to 
be called so—old English, if you like; but certainly English and 
. nothing else.” Though good service hae been done by this protest, I 
am by no means convinced that it will stand to the full extent. If it 
is‘ convenient, or even necessary to distinguish modern Italian by 
that name from the Latin out of which it came, it is no less conve- 
nient and necessary to distinguish between the English of the last 
six or seven hundred years “and that older speech, its undoubted 
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original, which prevailed before the Conquest, and between which and 
our present or recent English there is certainly a greater estranged- 
ness, both of vocabulary and of grammar, than between Latin and 
Italian. Nor does there seem yet to be sufficient reason why the term 
Anglo-Saxon, so long consecrated by German usage as well as by 
English, should be absolutely given up. Let us defer so far, however, 
to those who object to it, and let us call what has hitherto been 
called The Anglo-Saxon by its old native name of The Englisc. This 
will preserve a sense of difference between it and modern English, 
but will reduce the difference to as much as may be represented by a 
difference of pronunciation of the initial vowel, and the difference 
between the hard sc and the soft sh in the final syllable. What, 
then, has the old English literature, hitherto called Anglo-Saxon, to 
say for itself when it is questioned as to its purely literar y interest ? 
Unfortunately the old literature cannot be brought in person into 
Court, to assert its own merits directly with its own voicein the hear- 
ing of all. There it lies in Grein’s Bibliothek, and a certain number 
of scattered prose volumes besides, so uncouth-looking an object, by 
reason of its many obsolete words, and its obsolete system of inflec- 
- tion, rhythm, and spelling, that any one ignorant of German would 
sooner undertake to translate a page of German with the help ofa 
dictionary than to perform the same feat, with similar help, on a page 
of such abstruse Englisc, forefatherly and foremotherly as we are 
assured itis. Most of us, therefore, have to trust to the information 
of those, an increasing number of late, who have persisted in forming 
an acquaintance with it in one way or another. Now, there is a 
certain discrepancy in the reports.of these authorities. Those who 
have addicted themselves philologically to the study of the Anglo- 
Saxon—lI beg pardon, the Englisc—have perhaps yielded too much 
to the usual feeling of specialists, that there is nothing dike leather; 
and this, conjoined: with that ultra-Teutonism which has of late been 
observable in our scholarship, and which has stopped inquisitiveness 
in certain directions, while promoting it in others, has led perhaps to 
an exaggerated estimate of the literary worth of the Englisc remains. 
We not only hear from them of the grand old Englisc, the masculine 
old Englisc, and approve most cordially when the epithets refer to 
the speech ; but they would wheedle us at once into approbation of 
the same high epithets as applied to the literature. We listen with 
sympathy, and should be quite ready to assent with acclamation on 
the production of convincing specimens; but,.as the specimens that 
have been produced are not ‘absolutely convincing, we are left a good 
deal at the mercy of any contrary wind of doctrine, . And there has 
been such a contrary wind of doctrine. I cannot do better than quote 
here the.bold opinion of the late Professor Craik, not a profound 
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Anglo-Saxon scholar perhaps, but a man of culture, who always 
looked into matters most sagaciously for himself. “There is,” he 
says-— : 


“Much writing in forms of human speech now extinct, or no longer in 
oral use, which is still intelligible to us in a certain sort, ‘but in a certain 
sort only. Itspeaks to us as anything dead can speak to us, and no other- 
wise. We can decipher it rather than read it. . . . The original form of the 
English Language is in this state. It is intelligible, but that is all. What 
is written in it can, in a certain sense, be read, but not so as to bring out 
from the most elaborate compositions in it any artistic element,.except of 
the most dubious and unsatisfactory kind. Either such an element is not 
present in any considerable degree, or the language is not now intimately - 
enough known for any one to be able to detect it. If it is not literally 
dumb, its voice has for us of the present day entirely lost its music. .. . 
_ The language, though so far in our hands as to admit of being analysed in 
grammars and packed up in dictionaries, is not recoverable in such a degree 
as to make it possible to pronounce with certainty whether anything written 
“in it is artistically good or bad. As for learning to speak it, that isa 
thing as little dreamt of as learning to speak the funguage of Swift's 
‘Houyhnhums,’ ” 


Mr. Craik, it will be observed, here distinctly asserts that literary 
power, in the sense in which we find it.in writings of our own day,- 
or in the Greek and Latin classics, is not discernible, to any appre- 
ciable extent, in the old Englisc remains; and he only leaves it 
doubtful whether this is because it is non-existent, or because it is 
intercepted by the obsoleteness of the language. 

How shall we decide in such a diversity. of opinion ? For one 
thing, I demur to the principle imported by Mr. Craik into the ques- 
tion ‘of fact. I deny that, if literary power is not discernible in the 
Englise remains, it can -be for any other reason than because it is non- 
existent. Much of the original power or charm of an old poem or 
other literary fragment may be intercepted by the obsoleteness of the 
language ; but not all, nor that which is most essential. The peculiar 
music may be lost, the full aroma of the associations with particular 
words may be lost; but, if the language is anyhow translateable with 
sure literal exactness, the meaning remains, the matter remains, for 
whatever it is worth. But true literary power, the true power of all 
great poetry even, consists mainly in this very thing of the meaning 
or matter. Only in the case of what is inferior or comparatively 
trivial is the whole virtue lost if the tune is lost, or the bloom of the 
evanescent associations ; in the case of what is greatest, even of 
poetry, in all languages, the soul or essence is preservable in the 
baldest prose translation into any other language, provided only the 
translation is strict and literal. Mr. Craik, perhaps, exaggerated the 
deadness of the old Englisc even in respect of the possibility of 
recovering the tune of it, the sense of its peculiar metre, the faculty 
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of speaking it or of writing and thinking in it, if one should care to 
take the trouble; and scholarship in Englise may triumph over the 
difficulties of this kind which he saw, or which still exist. But he 
certainly exaggerated the necessity of the continued oral use of a 
language to the perception of true merit in its literary remains. It 
is not because our first-rate scholars can still speak and write m 
Greek that the power of Sophocles survives ; 1t is because there is a 
sufficient knowledge of Greek to permit Sophocles to. be translated 
into English bodily for English readers with tolerable exactness, ‘or 
bits of him to be hammered out by the aid of grammar and dic- 
tionary by any one independently, and because, through all the tear 
and wear of these processes, the great Sophocles persists and speaks 
for himself. If, then, literary power is not absolutely non-existent in 
the old Englise remains, or if it does not all lie in the mere tem- 
porary tune, and a certain forgotten glee in the trick of alliteration, 
our so-called Anglo-Saxon scholarship is little better than a swindle if 
it fails to bring out the power, and make it popularly felt and acknow- 
ledged, through the medium of competent translation. 

The sole question, then, is one of fact, and of fact easily ascertain- 
able, if not yet ascertained. There lies Grein’s book, containing 
the real corpus of preserved Anglo-Saxon Poetry, with a German - 
translation and glossary to boot; the entire corpus of Anglo-Saxon 
Prose is accessible in other more miscellaneous volumes. Let our 
Englise scholars do afresh, with these increased materials and new 
lights, what was laudably attempted, nearly fifty years ago, in Mr. 
Conybeare’s “Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry.” Let them be 
perfectly sure themselves what is intrinsically best, most rousing, 
most delightful in old Englisc Literature, not from the point of view 
of philology, nor from that of historical curiosity, but from that of 
enduring effect on the mind and heart; and then, out of this best 
selecting still the best, let them produce a Handbook of specimens of 
Englise verse and prose indubitably representative of the Englisc 
mind in its highest and most inspired moments, with the most faithful 
versions possible, and other necessary elucidations. If, after that, no 
real interest should be acknowledged in the old Englisc remains, it 
could only be because there is next to none to acknowledge. For 
my part, I have little doubt as to the result. The Englisc Literature 
does possess 2 considerable, and even rather peculiar, literary interest, 
which is quite capable of asserting itself through all the impediments 
of the archaic forms. The little epic or legend of “ Beowulf,” in my 
opinion the very best thing in the whole body of the remains, is a 
tale of strength and power, yet a true work of rough genius; in 
somewhat of the same vein, and of similar power, are some of the 
later and shorter war-songs; there are bits of Czdmon’s poetry 
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in which, if one misses the high Miltonic quality with which the 
Northumbrian cow-herd has been credited, one discerns the working 
of a genuine heat of soul and much rude imaginative force ; the 
same, or more, may be said of some later pieces of religious verse ; 
and from the prose of King Alfred there might be extracted passages 
of grave ethical wisdom worthy of the char acter which that great 
king bears in English tradition. 

A sentence’ or two from M. Taine’s survey of the Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry in general may be quoted as recording the effects of an experi- 
ment in such unusual readings on the mind “of an able French critic. 
. Speaking first of the lay-poetry, he says, (we quote from Mr. Van 
Laun’s admirable translation of M. Taine’s “History of English 
Literature”) — 

“The remnant more than suffices to show the strange and powerful poetic 
genius of the race, and to exhibit beforehand the flower in the bud. If there 
has ever been anywhere a deep and serious poetic sentiment, it is here. 
They do not speak; they sing, or rather cry out. Each little verse is an 
acclamation, which breaks forth like a growl; their strong breasts heave 
with a groan of anger or enthusiasm, and a vehement phrase or indistinct 
expression rises suddenly, almost in spite of them, to their lips... . At 
times they are unintelligible, Articles, particles, everything capable of 
illuminating thought, of marking the connexion of terms, of producing 


regularity of ideas, all rational and logical artifices are neglected. 
Passion bellows forth like a great shapeless beast ; and that is all.” 


Then passing to the religious poems, M. Taine continues :— 


tt More than any'race in Europe, they approach, by the simplicity and 
bnergy of their conceptions, to the old Hebraic spirit. Enthusiasm is their 
natural condition; and their new Deity fills them with admiration, as their 
ancient Deities inspired them with fury. They have hymns, genuine odes, 
` which are but a concrete of exclamations. They have no development ; they 
are incapable of restraining or explaining their passions ; it bursts forth, in 
raptures, at the vision of the Almighty. The heart alone speaks here—a 
strong, barbarous heart.” . 


These eloquent expressions require perhaps some reduction, or at 
least cooler adjustment to the precise state of the facts. They promise, 
I think, more of literary wonder and enjoyment in ‘the old Englisc 
Poetry than even the most sympathetic English reader will really 
find; and they omit certain contrary experiences which he is sure to 
encounter. There is more of dulness, thickness, stiffness, prosaic 
trust in mere mechanism, and leathery sameness in the mechanism 
trusted to, in the old Englise Poetry than might be inferred from M. 
Taine’s statement that in its lay or Pagan specimens passion bellows 
forth like a great shapeless beast (a statement exciting very high 
expectations ‘indeod), or from his comparison of its religious portions 
to the Hebrew Psalms. The old Englise people; in their Poetry, ap- ` 
pear rather as a heavy, sure-footed people, of strong bone and sinew, 
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and great good sense, capable of being roused and heated, but with- 
out much range or flash of expression even in their heat, than as a 
people in a constant state of enthusiasm, always singing or bursting 
into cries, or largely endowed with what we now call nerve. They 
hiked to have their songs and poems, as all peoples do; but, more 
than with some other peoples, one can see that their poems and songs 
were made—were actually fabricated for them out of their language 
by word-smiths, resorting deliberately to one traditional rhythm and 
a particular rule of verbal mechanism. In the old Welsh or Cymric 
Poetry, for example, there is much more of wild spontaneity, of the 
flash and thrill of instant feeling, as well as of wailing melancholy, and 
a mystical subtlety of phrase and conception, than in the old Englise. 
On the whole perhaps, as regards the old Englise Literature, if we 
strike a compromise between Mr. Craik’s discouraging account and 
M. Taine’s rousing description, we shall be about right. Despite all 
that has been intercepted of the original effect by the obsoleteness 
of the language, the Literature does possess much interest of a 
literary kind in addition to the philological and historical, so that, in 
performing that filial duty of attention to the old Englise remains 
which we owe at any rate for reasons of Philology and History, we 
may expect also a good deal of literary pleastre. 

“ Beowulf,’ we repeat, is the best by far of the poems that have 
come down to us in Englisc. Whether for the story as a whole, or 
for passages impressive at the moment and likely to dwell in the 
memory, it is one of those books of which one may say, in the 
customary phrase of the critics, that it “will well repay perusal.” 
But, as it seems to be the importation or translation of a Scandina- 
vian Saga rather than a native Englise production, let us find a spe- 
cimen somewhere else. Here (mainly in Mr. Thorpe’s translation) 
is one of the passages of “ Cædmon’s Paraphrase” which Milton is 
imagined to have had more particularly in his mind in the opening 
of “ Paradise Lost.” It is the description of Satan rousing himself in 
Hell after his Fall :— 


“ Then spake the haughty king, who of angels erst was brightest, 
Fairest in Heaven, beloved of his Master, 
To his Lord dear, until they turned to folly ; 
So that with him for his madness God himself became, 
The Mighty, angered in mind, and cast him into that house of perdition, 
Down in that new bed, and after gave him a name: 
Said that the highest called should be 
Satan thenceforward ; and bade him the swart 
Hell’s abyss rule, not with God war. 
Satan harangued ; sorrowing spake 
He who Hell thenceforth should hold in rule, 
And govern the abyss. He was erst God’s Angel, 
Fair in Heaven, until him his mind urged, 
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And his pride most of all, ` fa eg 
That he would not the Lord of Hosts’ i 


Word revere. Boiled within him ; 
His thought about his heart ; hot was without him 
His dire punishment. Then ‘spake he these words :— 
t This narrow place is most unlike 
‘That other that we once knew, __ 
High in Heaven’s kingdom, which my Master bestowed on me, 
' Though it, for the All-powerful, we may not possess, 
Must cede our realm. Yet hath He not done rightly 
That He hath struck us down to the fiery abyss 
Of the hot Hell, bereft us of Heaven’s kingdom, 
And hath it decreed with the race of Man 
To people anew. This of sorrows is my greatest 
That Adam shall, who of earth was wrought, 
My own strong seat possess ; 
That it shall be to him in delight, and we endure this torment, 
Misery in this Hell. Oh had I power of my hands 
And might but one season be out again, 
But one winter's space! Then with thishostI ... 
But around me lie iron bindings ; 
Presseth this cord of chain ; I am now realmless ; 
Me have so hard the clasps of Hell 
Firmly begrasped. Here is a vast fire 
Above and beneath ; never did I see 
A loathlier landskip ; the flame abateth not, 
Hot over Hell, Me hath clasping of rings, 
This hard-polished band,.impeded in my course, i 
Debarred from my way ; my feet are bound, , , 
My hands manacled ; of these Hell-doors i i 
The ways obstructed, so that with aught I cannot“ 
Get from these limb-bonds. About me lie 
Of hard iron forged with heat 
Great gratings, with which me God hath 
Hafted by the neck. So I perceive He knoweth my mind 
_ And that he knew also, the Lord of Hosts, 
That should us by Adam evil: befall 
About the realm of Heaven, where I had power of my hands.’ ”’ . 


` 


THE EARLY ENGLISH. 


If we understand by “ The Early English Period ” the time which 
elapsed between the first reappearance after the Conquest of the 
written Englise speech in its modified form as English, say about, 
1150, andthe death of Chaucer in 1400, then that Period obviously, 
on the first view of the facts, divides itself into’ two parts. There is 
first the Pre-Chaucerian portion of the Period, extending from about 
1150 to about 1350; and there is next, the age of Chaucer’s activity, 
comprehending the last half of the fourteenth century. 

It is very desirable that. some one should perform for- the Pre- 
Chaucerian remains of early English, now a considerable mass alto- 
- gether, the same kind of service as has been recommended for the 
remains of the old Englisc, If some one would read through the whole 
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of them chronologically, mark the pieces or passages of strongest or 
finest literary interest, and prepare a Handbook of specimens on 
the principle of including the choicest of these, and neglecting all 
that appealed only to philological or historical tastes, we should 
better know what hearing Early English would be entitled to on ac- 
count of its permanent literary merits. My belief is that, if care were 
taken to collect the best of the scattered metrical scraps and songs, 
as well as to select all passages with any throb in them from such 
larger compositions. as Layamon’s Brut, the Ormulum, the Ancren 
Riwle, Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, some of the Early English 
Romances, and the Poems of ‘Mannyng, Rolle de Hampole, and 
Minot, such a book of extracts might contain a good many things 
very readable and pleasant yet. Who, for example, but would feel 
the grace and music yet of such a little thing as that which Warton 
prints as the earliest known English love-song, and dates at or before 
1200? It begins thus :— 


* Blow, northern wind ; 

Send thou me my sweeting : 

Blow, northern wind ; 

Blow, blow, blow. 
Ich wot a burd in bower bright 
That full seemly is on sight, 
Menskful maiden of might, 

Fair and free to fond. 


In all this worldlich won 
A burd of blood and bone, 
Never yet I knought none 
Loosomer in lond. 
Blow, northern wind ; 
Blow thou me my sweeting : 
Blow, northern wind ; 
Blow, blow, blow.” 


There is a good selection ‘from the Proverbs of Hendyng (1272- 
1307) in the “Specimens of Early English” edited for the Clarendon 
Press by Dr. Morris and Mr. Skeat: e.g.:— 


“ Wise man halt [holds] his wordes in ; 
For he nul no glee begin 
Ere he have tempered his pipe. 
Sot is sot, and that is seen ; 
For he will speke wordes green 
Ere then they been ripe. 
*Sot’s bolt is soon shot,’ 
Quoth Hendyng. 


, Tell thou never thy foeman 
Shame ne tene that thee is on, 
Thy care ne thy woe: 
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. For he will fonde [try], gif he may, 
Both by nightes-‘and by day; 
Of one to make two. 
‘Tell thou never thy foe that thy foot acheth,’ 
. Quoth Hendyng. 


Though thou much think, ne speak thou not all ; 
Bind thy tohgue with bonen wall ; ; 
Let it down sink where it.upswal ; > yay 
Then might thou find friend over all. 
‘Tongue bréaketh bone, and n’ad herself none,’ 
* Quoth Hendyng.” 


a> 


Rolle de Hampole’s “ Prick of Conscience” (1340), from which a 
passage has already been quoted in illustration of the historical 
interest, is above the mark of- most contemporary pieces in respect 
. also of literary interest. Thus: : 


“. LIFE. 


For now is mirth, now is mourning, - 
Now is laughter, and now is greeting ; 

Now are men. weel, now are men woe ; 

Now is a man friend, now is he foe ; 

Now is a man light, now is he heavy, 

Now is he blithe, now is he dreary ; 

Now have we joy, now have we pine; 


- Now we win, and now we tine ; 


Now are we rich, now are- we poor ; 

Now have we over-little, now pass we mesure ; 

Now are we bigg, now are we bare ; 

Now are we hale, now sick and sare ; 

Now have we rest, and now travail ; 

Now we fande [experience] our force, and now we fail ; 
Now are we smart, now are we slaw ; 

Now are we high, now are we lawe ; 

Now have we enough, now have we nought ; 9 
Now are we aboon, and now down brought ; 

Now have we peace, now have we were ; 

Now ease us a thing, now feel we it dear ; 

Now love we, now hate ; now saghtel [rest], now strife :— 
These are the manners here of this life. 


HEAVEN. X e 


All manner of joys are in that stede. 
There is aye life withouten dede ; 
. There is youth aye withouten eld ; 
There is all kind wealth aye to weld e ; 
There is rest aye withouten: travail ; 
There is all goods that never shall fail; 
There is peace àye withouten strife; - 
There is all manere of liking of life ; 
There is, withouten. mirkness, light ; 
There is aye day and never night ; ` a 
There is aye summer full bright to- see, 
And never mair winter in that countrie.” 
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Or, for a Scottish specimen, take the stanza of lament for the death 
of King Alexander IIL. preserved by the metrical chronicler, Wyn- 
toun, and belonging, we may assume, to the end of the thirteenth 
century, or the early part of the fourteenth -— 


“ When Alisaunder our king was deade, 
That Scotland led in love and lee, 
Awa, was sonse of ale and breade, . 
Of wine and wax, of gamin and glee ; 
Our gold was changed into lede : 
Christ, horn into vixginitie, 
O succour Scotland and remede, 
That stayed is in perplexitie !” 


I fear, however, that with all pains in collecting, and a good deal of 
critical charity to aid, the number of pieces that could be found, in 
the series of the Early English remains from 1150 to 1350, with even 
as much of literary beauty or throb in them as may be acknowledged 
in these pieces, or in the poem of “The Owl and the Nightingale,” 
would bear a small proportion to the aggregate from which they 
were taken. Let any one, in quest of literar y enjoyment rather 
than of philological and historical instruction, try the aggregate. 
What helpless, throbless stuff most of it is—valuable, I need not 
repeat, for the student of our old vocabulary and grammar, and with 
a zest also for the general antiquarian, but insipid to amazement for 
any mortal that has been misguided into it by other hopes, and 
likely, one would say, to make. any one. permanently stupid that 
should abide amidst it too long, without exit now and then for 
refreshment! This is not because most of it seems worse to us now 
than we can fancy it once was; it is because most of it never can 
have been very good. On the whole, the Early English remains of 
the two centuries immediately under view are not to be compared, 
'. for anything like literary merit or general intellectual value, to the 
contemporary Latin or the contemporary Norman-French. They 
exhibit even a falling-back from the strength and poetic craft of the . 
old Englisce. Was it because these re-beginners in the native English 
after the philological flood of the Norman Conquest had the very 
rudiments of literary expression in English to learn afresh for them- , 
selves, and were, with some exceptions, but feeble experimentalists 
in the book-language, kneading it, softening it, making it supple, by 
‘the appliance of Norman metres and all sorts of other efforts, for the 
use of the masters that were to come ? 

So, in the main, we may imagine the fact. The masters did come. 
: The appearance simultaneously, i in the last half of the fourteenth 
century, of Mandeville, Langland, Barbour, Wycliffe, Gower, and 
Chaucer, is like a burst of aane at last. No scarcity now of 
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literary interest in addition to the historical and philological; no 
need any longer to prove the presence of such literary interest by 
references.and’ extracts. Chaucer, the chief of the group, stands as a 
miracle by himself, absolutely the first of that series of English poets 
whom we now count on our fingers when we would name only the 
very greatest. He is the man without a predecessor, without a com- 
parable coeval, and with no equal among his successors for two 
hundred years, What one is glad to see, in his case, is that, while 
there has always been this acknowledgment of his unique importance 
in our early literature, actual attention to his works has of late been 
- much on the increase. The number of persons in Britain more or 
less familiar with Chaucer is now ten times what it was ten years ` 
ago; portions of him are read even in our schools; and we look 
forward to the completion of the long-needed critical: edition of bis 
works on which the Chaucer Society and the Larly English Text 
Society (thanks again.to Mr. Furnivall) are engaged between them, 
and perhaps to other editions, for popular use, likely to grow out of 
that. But, even apart from Chaucer, there is a sufficient attraction 
of literary interest to his period, evidenced very happily of late in the 
attention of scholars and editors.to some of his contemporaries. 

There has not been a greater feat of recent editorship, for instance, 
than Mr. Skeat’s reissue, for the arly English Text Society, of the 
Poems of William Langland. Not only in this reissue are these 
` remarkable Poems accessible now in their best texts, and their various 
texts; not only are the Poems made more intelligible by the proper 
- discrimination of the “Vision concerning Piers the Plowman,” from 
the “Vision of Do-well, Do-bet, and Do-best ; ;” but, by. Mr. Skeat’s 

careful readings, the physiognomy of the poet P, and the facts 
of his life, have been made much clearer to us than they were. 

Whittaker long ago described him not badly; and few students of 
our earlier literature but have been accustomed to picture to them- . 
selves with some fondness the rugged, half-visionary figure of the 
. dreamer on the Malvern Hills, who wrote so gruffly and paene 
for the people while Chaucer was writing for the Court ; but it was 
reserved for Mr. Skeat to bring out distinctly the fact that this 
dreamer of the Malvern Hills was, through a great part ‘of his life, as 
much a Londoner as Chaucer himself, and to let us see him familiarly 
as the “Long Will” whose tall gaunt stride was as well known in 
the old London streets as Chaucer’s more leisurely walk and sly: 
downward glance. Perhaps something equivalent to Mr. Skeat’s 
resuscitation of Langland personally may yet be done for a third 
poet in that group of British contemporaries in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, Barbour of Aberdeen. He is the recognised 
father of the English literature of North Britain, and is decidedly 
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worth the best editorial pains that can be bestowed upon him. 
Fortunately, besides the new edition of his “Bruce,” undertaken by 
Mr. Skeat, the Early English Text Society promises us an edition ere 
long of his lately discovered “Lives of Saints” from the Cambridge 
University MS. This last work ought to be'a fine opportunity for 
some new biographical accompaniment. 


THE MIDDLE ENGLISH. 


' By this somewhat misleading name it has been customary to 
designate the period of English literary history extending from 1400 
to 1580, or thereabouts, or the interval between Chaucer’s death and `’ 
the appearance of Spenser. It is spanned by two parallel lists of 
names—a specially English list, including such poets and prose- 
writers as Lydgate, Oceleve, Pecock, Caxton, Malory, Skelton, Hawes, 
Sir Thomas More, Tyndale, Latimer, Heywood, Wyatt, Surrey, Udall, 
- Ascham, Holinshed, Tusser, and Gascoigne; and ano less remark- 
able Scottish list, including Wyntoun, King James I. of Scotland, 
Henryson, Henry the Minstrel, Dunbar, Gawin Douglas, Sir David 
Lyndsay, Maitland, Knox, Buchanan, Bellenden, and the Wedder- 
burns, When we add that this was the period also of a large quan- 
tity of anonymous production in the form of popular songs and 
ballads, the wealth of the period in literary interest will have been 
. sufficiently indicated. It does not present, indeed, a single man of 
the purely literary order at all approaching Chaucers dimensions ; 
but it abounds with excellent matter of many varieties thoroughly 
readable and enjoyable yet. Illustration by extracts from the chief 
authors is totally unnecessary; but here is a waif, of date’ about 
1550, from a book rather out of the main track, Ibis given by no 
means as generally representative of either the English or -the 
Scottish poetry of that time, or as equalling the best in Skelton, 
Wyatt, or Surrey, or in James I., Dunbar, or Lyndsay, but merely as 
a specimen of the good stout stuff one may come upon unex- 
pectedly in one’s miscellaneous readings anywhere in the era of these 
poets :-— 

Though thou be Paip or Cardinal, 

Sae heich in thy pontifical, 

Resist thou God that create all; 

Then down thou ball come, down. 


Though thou be Archbishop or Dean, 

Chanter, Chancellor, or Chaplain, 

Resist thou God, thy glore is gane, 
And down thou sall come, down. 


Though thou flow in Philosophy, 
Or graduate in Theology, 
Yet, an thou fyle the verity, 
Then down thou sall come, down. 
VOL, XXI. Q 
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Though thou be of Religion 
The straitest in all region, 
' Yet, an thou glaik or gagion [trifle with or slander] 
The truth, thou sall come down. 


Where is Core and Abiron, 

Jamnes, Jambres, and Dathan, become ? 

To resist God, whilk made them bowne, . , 
_ Are they not all comed down ? 


And where is Balaam’s false counsel ? 
Where is the prophets of Jesebel ? 
And Baal’s priests ? By Daniel 

Down they were all brocht, down. ” 


And mony mae I could you shaw, 
Whilk of their God would stand nae awe, 
But him resistit and his law ; 
` And down they are come, down. , 


. There is nae King nor Emperour,’ 
Earl nor Duke of great valour, 
_ From time ye knaw their false errour, 
os ~ Bub He sall pluck them down. 


Ophni and Phineas gat nae grace ; 

Heli brak his neck, alas ! 

And his offspring put frae their place : 
King Salomon put them down. 


And King Ahab and Helias 
The false prophets destroyit has ; 
And als the noble Josias 

Put all false prophets down. 


Is- there nae mae? Why said I all? 

Yet mony thousand sall have ane fall, 

Whilk haldes Christian men in thrall: 
' Princes sall put them down. 


Wald they nae mair impugn the truth, 

Syne,in their office be not sleuth, 

Then Christ on them suld have sic ruth 
That they sall not come down. 


I pray to God that they and we 

Obey his word in unity, 

Through faith workand by charity ; 
' And lat us never come down,* 


By way of ‘practical application of that distinction of the three 
interests in old English literature.which it has been the object of 
this- paper to explain and enforce, one may perhaps venture on two 


* From “The Gude and Godlie Ballatés,’’ a collection of Religious: Songs (by the 
Wedderburns and others) first printed in Edinburgh in 1578, me of which there has 
been a recent si edited by Mr. David Laing, 
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hints to Reprinting Societies and their Editors. One is that, in the 
selection of books to be edited, whether from old printed copies or 
from stores yet .1n manuscript, preference should be given to those 
possessing some decided amount of literary interest, or of that inte- 
rest in combination with the historical. In most cases, though not 
in all, these will fulfil all the purposes of philology as well as books 
recommending themselves solely to the philological taste; and it is 
a pity that money and pains should be wasted on rubbish for the 
all-accepting gorge of the linguist when better material will serve 
his ends and other people’s at the same time. At all events, now 
that a sufficient masg of printed old English of all dates has been 
accumulated for the philologist alone, much of it too stupid for 
any other mortal ever to touch, the historical and literary interests 
ought certainly to be consulted in all additions to the mass. On the 
same principle we may venture on our other hint ; but, as it may be 
proper to be more diffident about it, we shall put it asa query. Is 
it good policy to persist, in all cases, and especially in the case of 
books of real literary interest or historical value, in reprinting the text 
rigidly and only according to the antique spelling of the first printed 
copies or the MSS. ? With the fullest admission that there ought to 
be such reprints, and that for some scholarly ends they are essential. 
one may doubt whether the policy has not been carried too far, or at 
least adopted too exclusively, by recent editors. With Elizabethan 
books, or seventeenth-century books, it matters little; the old spell- 
ing there is no obstacle to any educated reader, and indeed imparts a 
relish to the text which some like. Yet it is universally felt that 
the Cambridge editors of Shakespeare did quite right, in his case, to 
adopt the usual modern spelling; and the same is felt about Mr. 
Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s works. Why, then, should we not have 
similar editions of the best of those yet older English writers from 
whom ordinary readers are at present deterred chiefly by the difficul- 
ties of the antique text? Not a word should be changed or tampered ` 
with ; whatever in the old spelling is really significant, for etymology, 
meaning, or rhythm, should be punctually retained ; a specimen page 
or two of the original spelling entire might be given in the preface ; 

but, for the rest, why print Chaucer, or Langland, or Sir David 
Lyndsay, more uncouthly than need be? The plea that the old 
English spelling was phonetic is not true in fact to any such extent 
as would justify, even on that ground, the retention of half the 
archaic spellings in most old books or MSS. To be sure, the new 
plan of editing would entail difficulties on editors which they escape 
by Lepra adhesion. to the ee copy. But what are editors for ? 

Davip Masson. 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT.* 


E are in the midst of an industrial war which is extending over 
Europe and the United States, and has not left Canada un- 
touched. It is not wonderful that great alarm should prevail, or that, 
in panic-stricken minds, it should. assume extravagant forms. Lon- 
don deprived of bread by a bakers’ strike, or of fuel by a colliers’ 
strike, is a serious prospect ; so is the sudden stoppage of any one of 
‘the wheels in the vast and complicated machine of modern industry. 
People may be pardoned fox thinking that they have fallen on evil 
times, and that they have a dark future before them. Yet, those 
who have studied industrial history, know that the present disturb- 
ance is mild compared with the annals of even a not very remote 
past. The study of history shows us where we are, and whither things 
are tending. -Though it does not diminish the difficulties of the pre- 
sent hour, it teaches us to estimate them justly, to deal with them 
calmly, and not to call for cavalry and grapeshot because one morning 
we are left without hot bread. . 
One of the literary janissaries of the French Empire thought to 
prove that the working class had no rights against the Bonapartes, 
by showing that the first free labourers were only emancipated 
slaves, -One would like to know what: he supposed the first Bona- 


* A Lecture delivered before the Mechanics’ Institute of Montreal. It has been 
revised since its delivery, and some additions made. 
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partes were. However, though his inference was not worth much, 
except against those who are pedantic enough to vouch parchment 
archives for the rights and interests of humanity, he was in the right 
as to the fact. Labour first appears in history as a slave, treated like 
a beast of burden, chained to the door-post of a Roman master, or 
lodged in the underground man-stables (ergastula) on his estate, 
treated like a beast, or worse than a beast, recklessly worked out, 
and then cast forth to die, scourged, tortured, flung in a moment 
of passion to feed the lampreys, crucified for the slightest offence 
or none. “Set up a cross for the slave,” cries the Roman matron 
in Juvenal. “Why, what has the slave done?” asks her husband. 
One day labour strikes ; finds a leader in Spartacus, a slave devoted 
‘as a gladiator to the Vilest of Roman pleasures; wages a long and 
terrible servile war. The revolt is put down at last, after shaking 
the foundations of the State. Six thousand slaves are crucified along 
the road from Rome to Capua. Labour had its revenge, for slavery 
brought the doom of Rome. 

In the twilight of history, between the fall of Rome and the rise 
of the new nationalities, we dimly see the struggle going on. There 
is a great msurrection of the oppressed peasantry, under the name of 
Bagaudæ, in Gaul. When the light dawns, a step has been gained. 
Slavery has been generally succeeded by serfdom. But serfdom. is 
hard.. The peasantry of feudal Normandy conspire against their cruel 
lords, hold secret meetings ; the ominous name commume is heard. 
But the conspiracy is discovered and suppressed with the fiendish 
ferocity with which panic inspires a dominant class, whether in Nor- 
mandy or in Jamaica, Amidst the religious fervour of the Crusades 
again breaks out a wild labour movement, that of the Pastoureaux, 
striking for equality in the name of the Holy Spirit, which, perhaps, 
they had as good a right to use as some who deemed their use of it, 
profane. This is in the country, among the shepherds and plough- 
men. In the cities labour has congr ecated numbers, mutual intelli- 
gence, union on its side ; it is constantly reinforced by fugitives from 
tural serfdom ; it builds city walls, purchases or extorts charters of 
liberty. The commercial and manufacturing cities of Italy, Germany, 
Flanders, become the cradles of free industry, and, at’ the same 
time, of intellect, art, civilization. But these are points of light 
amidst the feudal darkness of the rural districts. In France, for 
example, the peasantry are cattle; in time of peace crushed with 
forced labour, feudal burdens, and imposts of all kinds; in time of 
war driven, in unwilling masses, half-armed and helpless, to the 
shambles. Aristocratic luxury, gambling, profligate wars, Jacques 
Bonhomme pays for all. At Crécy and Poictiers the lords are taken 
prisoners, have to pay heavy ransoms, which, being debts of honour 
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like gambling debts, are more binding than debts of honesty. But 
Jacques Bonhomme’s back is broad, it will bear everything. Broad 
as it is, it will not bear this last straw. The tidings of Flemish free- 
dom have, perhaps, in some way reached his dull ear, taught him 
that bondage is not, as his priest, no doubt, assures him it is, a change- 
less ordinance of God; that the yoke, though strong, may be br oe 

He strikes, arms himself with clubs, knives, ploughshares, rude pikes, 
breaks out into a Jacquerie, storms the castles of the oppressor, sacks, 

burns, slays with the fury of a wild beast unchained. _The lords are 
stupefied. At last they rally and bring their armour, their discipline, 
their experience in war, the moral ascendancy of a master class to 
bear. The English gentlemen, in spite of the hostilities, only half 
suspended, between the nations, join the French gentlemen against 
the common enemy. Twenty thousand peasants. are soon cut down, 
‘but long afterwards the butchery continues, Guillaume Callet, the 
leader of the Jacquerie, a very crafty peasant, as he is called by the 
organs of the lords, is crowned with a circlet of red-hot iron. 

In England, during the same period, serfdom, we know not exactly 
how, is breaking up. There is a large body of labourers working 
for hire, But m the midst of the wars of the great conqueror, 
Edward III., comes a greater conqueror, the plague called the Black 
Death, which sweeps away; some think, a third of the population of 
Europe. The number of labourers is greatly diminished. Wages 
rise. The feudal parliament passes an Act to compel labourers, under 
penalties, to work at the old rates. This Act is.followed by a train of 
similar Acts, limiting wages and fixing in the employers’ interest the 
hours of work, which, in ‘the pages of imaginative writers, figure as 
noble attempts made by the legislators of a golden age to remilate 
the relations between employer and employed on some higher princi- 
ple than that of contract. The same generous spirit, no doubt, dic- 
tated the enactment prohibiting farm labourers from bringing up their 
‘children to trades, lest hands ‘should be withdrawn from the land- 
owners service. Connected with the Statutes of Labourers, are those 
‘bloody vagrant laws, in which whipping, branding, hanging are or- 
dained as ‘the punishment of vagrancy by lawgivers, many of whom 
were thernselves among the idlest and most noxious vagabonds in 
the country, and the authors of senseless wars, which generated a 
mass of vagrancy, by filling the country with disbanded soldiers. 
In the reign of Richard IL, the poll tax being added to other 
‘elements of class discord, labour strikes, takes arms under Wat 
Tyler, demands fixed rents, tenant right in an extreme form, and the 
‘total abolition of serfage, A wild religious communism bred of the 
preachings of the more visionary among the Wycliffites mingles in the 
‘movement with the sense of fiscal and industrial wrong. “ When 
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Adam delved and Eve span, where was then the gentleman?” is the 
- motto of the villeins, and it is one of more formidable import than 
any utterance of peasant orators at Agricultural Labourers’ meetings 
in the present day. Then come fearful scenes of confusion, violence, 

and crime. London is in the power of hordes brutalized by oppres- 
sion. High officers of state, high ecclesiastics are murdered. Special 
vengeance falls on the lawyers, as the artificers who forged the cun- 
ning chains of feudal iniquity. The rulers, the troops are paralyzed 
by the aspect of the sea of furious savagery raging round them. The 
boy king, by a miraculous exhibition of courageous self-possession, 
saves the State; but he is compelled to grant general charters of 
manumission, which when the danger is over, the feudal parliament 
forces him by a unanimous vote to repudiate. Wholesale hanging of 
serfs, of course, follows the landlords’ victory. 

The rising under Jack Cade, in the reign of Henry VI, was 
rather political than industrial. The demands of the insurgents, 
political reform and freedom of suffrage, show that progress had 
been made in the condition and aspirations-of the labouring class. 
But with the age of the Tudors came the final break-up in Eng- 
land of feudalism, as well as of Catholicism, attended by disturb- 
ances in the world of labour, similar to those which have attended the 
abolition of slavery in the Southern States of America. This is the 
special epoch of the sanguinary vagrancy laws, the most sanguinary of 
which was framed by the hand of Henry VIII. The new nobility 
of courtiers and upstarts, who had shared with the king the plun- 
der of the monasteries, were hard landlords, of course ; they robbed 
the people of their rights of common, and swept away homesteads 
and cottages, to make room for sheep farms, the wool trade being 
the great source of wealth in those days. By the. spoliation of the 
monasteries, the great alms-houses of the middle ages, the poor had 
also been left for the time without the relief which was given them 
again ina more regular form by the Poor Law of Elizabeth. Hence 
in the reign of Edward VI., armed strikes again, in different parts of 
the kingdom. In the West, the movement was mainly religious ; 
but in the Eastern counties, under Kett of Norfolk, it was agrarian. 
Kett’s movement, after a brief period of success, during which the 
behaviour of the insurgents and their leader was very creditable, was 
put down ‘by the disciplined mercenaries under the command of the 
new aristocracy, and its suppression was of course followed by a 
vigorous use of the gallows. No doubt the industrial conservatives 
of those days were as frightened, as angry, and as eager for strong 
measures as thelr successors are now: but the awkwardness of the 
newly-liberated captive, in the use of his limbs and eyes, 1s due, 
not to his recovered liberty, but to the narrowness and darkness 
of the dungeon in which he has been immured. 
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In Germany, at the same epoch, there was not merely a local 
rising, but a wide-spread and most terrible peasants’ war. The’ 
German peasantry had been ground down beyond even an hereditary 
bondsman’s power of endurance by their lords generally, and by the 
Prince Bishops and other spiritual lords in particular. The Reformation 
having come with a gospel of truth, love, spiritual brotherhood, the 
peasants thought it might also have brought some hope of social 


justice. The doctors of divinity had to inform them that this was a 


mistake. But they took the matter into their own hands, and rose 
far and wide, the fury of social and industrial war blending with the 
wildest fanaticism, the most delirious ecstasy, the darkest imposture. 
Once more there are stormings and burnings of feudal castles, massa- 
cring of their lords. Lords are roasted alive, hunted like wild beasts 
in savage revenge for the cruelty of the game laws. Miinzer, a sort 
of peasant Mahomet, is at the head of the movement. Under him 
it becomes Anabaptist, Antinomian, Communist. At first he and 
his followers sweep the country with a whirlwind of terror and 
destruction: but again the lords rally, bring up regular troops. The 


peasants are brought to bay on their last hillside, behind a rampart 


formed of their waggons. Their prophet assures them that the 
cannon-balls will fall harmless into bis cloak. The cannon-balls 
take their usual course: a butchery, then a train of torturings 
and executions follows, the Prince Bishops, among others, adding 
considerably to the whiteness of the Church’s robe: Luther is 
accused of: having incited the. ferocity of the lords against those 
who, it is alleged, ‘had only carried his own principles to an extreme. 
But in the first place Luther never taught Anabaptism or anything 
that could logically lead to it; and in the second place, before he 
denounced the peasants he tried to mediate, and rebuked the 
tyranny of the lords. No man deserves more sympathy than a 
great Reformer, who is obliged to turn against the excesses of his 
own party. He becomes the object of fierce’ hatred on one side, of 
exulting derision on the other: yet he is no traitor, but alone loyal 
to his conscience and bis cause. 

The French Revolution was a political movement among the 
middle class in the cities, but among the peasantry in the country 


‘it was an agrarian and labour movement, and the dismantling of 
chateaux and chasing away of their lords which then took place, were 


a renewal of the straggle which had given birth to the Jacquerie, 
the insurrection of Wat Tyler, and the Peasants’ War. This time 
the victory remained with the peasant, and the lord returned no 
more, 

In England, long after the Tudor period, industrial disturbances 
took place, and wild communistic fancies welled up from the depths 
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of a suffering world of labour, when society was stirred by political 
and religious revolution. Under the Commonwealth, communists 
went out upon the hill-side, and began to break ground for a poor 
man’s Utopia; and the great movement of the Levellers, which had 
in it an economical as well as a political element, might have over- 
turned society, if it had not been quelled by the strong hand of 
Cromwell. But in more recent times, within living memory, there 
were labour disturbances in England, compared with which the 
present industrial war is mild.* In 1816 there were outbreaks 
among the suffering peasantry, which filled the governing classes 
with fear. In Suffolk nightly fires of incendiaries blazed in every 
district, thrashing machines were broken or burnt in open day, mills 
were attacked. At Brandon large bodies of workmen assembled to 
prescribe a maximum price of grain and meat, and to pull down the 
houses of butchers and bakers. They bore flags with the motto, 
“Bread or Blood.” Insurgents from the Fen Country, a special 
scene of distress, assembled at Littleport, attacked: the: house of a 
magistrate in the night, broke open shops, emptied the cellars of 
public-houses, marched on Ely, and filled the district for two days 
and nights with drunken rioting and plunder. The soldiery was 
called in; there was an affray in which blood- flowed on both. sides, 
then a special commission and hangings to close the scene. Dis- 
tressed colliers in Staffordshire and Wales assembled by thousands, 
stopped works, were with difficulty diverted from marching to London. 
In 1812, another stain of blood was added to the sanguinary criminal 
code of those days by the Act making death the penalty for the de- 
struction of machinery. This was caused by the Luddite outrages, 
which were carried on in the most systematic manner, and on the 
largest scale, in Nottingham and the adjoining counties. Bodies of 
desperadoes, armed and disguised, went forth under a leader, styled 
General Ludd, who divided them into bands, and assigned to each 
band its work of destruction. Terror reigned around; the inhabi- 
tants were commanded to keep in their houses and put out their 
lights on pain of death. In the silence of night, houses and factories 
were broken open, machines demolished, unfinished work scattered 
on the highways. The extent and secrecy of the conspiracy baffled 
the efforts of justice, and the death penalty failed to put the system 
down. Even the attempts made to relieve distress became new 
sources of discontent, and a soup-kitchen riot at Glasgow led to a 
two days’ conflict between the soldiery and the mob. In 1818, a 
threatening mass of Manchester spinners, on strike, came into. 
bloody collision with the military. Then there were rick burnings, 


* For the following details, see Martineau’s “ History of the Peace.” 
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farmers- patrolling all night long, gibbets erected on Pennenden 
heath, and bodies swinging on them, bodies of boys eighteen or 
nineteen years old. Six labourers of Dorsetshire, the most wretched 
county in England, were sentenced to seven years’ transportation 
nominally for administering an illegal oath, really for Unionism. 
Thereupon all the trades made a menacing demonstration, marched 
to Westminster, thirty thousand strong, with a petition for the release 
of the labourers. London was in an agony of fear, the Duke of 
Wellington prepared for a great conflict, pouring in troops and 
bringing up artillery from Woolwich. In 1840 again there were 
formidable movements, and society felt itself on the crust of a 
volcano, Threatening letters were sent to masters, rewards offered 
for firing mills ; workmen were beaten, driven out of the country, 
burned with vitriol, and, there was reason to fear, murdered. Great 
masses of operatives collected for purposes of intimidation, shop- 
keepers were pillaged, collisions again took place between the people 
and the soldiery. Irish agrarianism meanwhile prevailed, in a far 
-more deadly form than at present. And these industrial distur- - 
bances were connected with political disturbances equally formid- 
able, with Chartism, Socialism, Cato Street’ conspiracies, Peterloo 
massacres, Bristol riots. a 

_ Now the present movement, even in England, where there is so 
much. suffering and so much ignorance, has been marked by a com- 
parative absence of violence, and comparative respect for law. Con- 
sidering what large bodies of men have been out on strike, how 
much they have endured in the conflict, and what appeals have been 
made to their passions, it is wonderful how little of actual crime or 
disturbance there has been. There were the Sheffield murders, the 
disclosure of which filled all the friends of labour with shame and 
sorrow, all the enemies of labour with malignant exultation. But 
we should not have heard so much of the Sheffield murders if such 
things had been common. Sheffield is an exceptional place: some 
of the work there is deadly, life is short, and character is reckless. 
Even at Sheffield, a very few, out of the whole number of trades, 
were found to have been in any way implicated. The denunciation 
of the outrages by the trades through England generally, was loud 
and sincere : an attempt was made, of course, to fix the guilt on all 
the unions, but this was a hypocritical libel. It was stated the other 
day, that Mr. Roebuck had lost his seat for Sheffield, by protesting 
against Unionist outrage. Mr. Roebuck lost his seat for Sheffield 
by turning Tory. The Trades’ candidate, by whom Mr. Roebuck 
was defeated, was Mr. Mundella, a representative of whom any con- 
stituency may be proud, a great employer of labour, and one who 
has done more than any other man of his class in England to sub- 
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stitute arbitration for industrial war, and to restore kindly relations 
between the employers and the employed. To Mr. Mundella the 
support of Broadhead and the criminal Unionists was offered, and by 
him it was decisively rejected. 

The public mind has been filled with horrid fantasies, on the 
subject of unionism, by sensation novelists like Mr. Charles Reade 
and Mr. Disraeli, the latter of whom has depicted the’ initiation of a 
-working man into a union with horrid rites, in a lofty and spacious 
room, hung with black cloth, and lighted with tapers, amidst skele- 
tons, men with battle-axes, rows of masked figures in white robes, 
and holding torches; the novice swearing an awful oath on the 
Gospel to do every act which the heads of the Society enjoin, such as 
_the chastisement of nobs, the assassination of tyrannical masters, 
and the demolition of all mills deemed incorrigible by the Society. 
People may read such stuff for the sake of amusement and excite- 
ment, if they please; but they will fall into a grave error if they 
take it for a truc picture of the Amalgamated Carpenters or the 
Amalgamated Engineers. f , 

Besides, -the Sheffield outrages were several years old at the time 
of their discovery. They belong, morally, to the time when the 
unions of working men, being forbidden by unfair laws framed in 
the masters’ interest, were compelled to assume the character of 
conspiracies ; when, to rob a union being no theft, unionists could 
hardly be expected to have the same respect as the better protected 
interests for public justice; when, moreover, the mechanics, ex- 
cluded from political rights, could scarcely regard Government as the 
impartial guardian of their interests, or the governing classes as their 
friends. Since the legalization of the Unions, the extension of legal 
security to their funds, and the admission of mechanits to the 
suffrage, there has been comparatively little of Unionist crime. 

I do not say that there has been none. I do not say that there 
is none now. Corporate selfishness, of which Trade Unions, after 
all, are embodiments, seldom keeps quite clear of criminality, But 
the moral dangers of corporate selfishness are the same in all 
associations, and in all classes. The Pennsylvanian iron master, who 
comes before. Commissions of Inquiry, to testify against Unionist 
outrage in Pennsylvania, where a very wild and roving class of work- 
men are managed by agents who probably take little thought for the 
moral ‘condition of the miner—this iron master, I say, is himself 
labouring through his paid organs in the press, through his represen- 
tatives in Congress, and by every means in his power, to keep up 
hatred of England, and bad relations between the two countries, at 
the constant risk of war, because it suits the interest of his Protec- 
tionist Ring. The upper classes of Europe, in the same spirit, 
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applauded what they called the salvation of society by, the coup 
d'état, the massacre on the Boulevards, and the lawless deportation 
of the leaders of the working men in France. In the main, how- 
ever, I repeat, the present movement has been legal and pacific; and 
so long as ‘there is no violence, so long as no weapons but those of 
argument are employed, so long as law and reason reign, matters are - 
sure to come right in the end. The result may not be exactly 
what we wish, because we may wish to take too much for our- 
selves, and to give our fellow-men too little; but it will be just, 
and we cannot deliberately desire more. If the law 1s broken by 
the Unionists, if violence or intimidation is employed by them, 
. instead of reason, let the Government protect the rights of the 
community, and let the community strengthen the hands of the, 
Government for that purpose. 

Perhaps you will say that I. have forgotten the International aa 
the Commune. “There is undoubtedly a close connection between the 
- labour movement and democracy, between the struggle for industrial, 
and the struggle for political emancipation; as there is a connection 
between both and Secularism, the frank form assumed -among the 
working men, by that which is concealed and conformist Scepticism 
among the upper class. In this respect the present industrial crisis 
resembles those of the past, which, as we have seen, were closely con- 
nected with religious and political revolutions. In truth, the whole 
frame of humanity generally moves at once. ‘With the International, 
however, as an organ of political incendiarism; labour had very little 
to do. The International was, in its origin, a purely industrial aso- 
tiation, born of Prince Albert's International Exhibition, which held 
a convention at Geneva, where everybody goes pic-nicing, for objects, 
which, though chimerical, were distinctly economical, and free from 
any taint of petroleum. But a band of political conspirators got hold 
of the organization and used it, or, at least, so much of it as they 
could carry with them, for a purpose entirely foreign to the original 
intent. Mark, too, that it was not so much labour or even democracy ` 
that charged the mine which blew up Paris, as the reactionary Empire, 
which, like reaction in some countries nearer and dearer to us than 
France, played the demagogue for its own ends, set the labourers 
against the liberal middle-class, and crowded Paris with operatives, 
l bribed by employment on`public works. I detest. all conspiracy, 
whether it be’that of Ignatius Loyola, or that of Karl Marx: not by 
conspiracy, not by dark and malignant intrigue, is society to be re- 
formed, but by open, honest, and kindly appeals to the reason, and 
conscience of mankind. Yet, let us be just, even to the Commune. 
The destruction of the column at the Place Vendôme was not a good 
act; but ifit was in any measure the protest of labour against war, 
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it was a better act than ever was done by the occupant of that 
column. On that column it was that when Napoleon’ s long orgy of 
criminal glory was drawing to a close, the hand of misery and bereave- 
ment wrote, “ Monster, if all the blood you have shed could be col- 
lected in this square, you might drink without stooping.” ' Thiers is 
shooting the Communists ; perhaps justly, though humanity will be 
relieved when the yore ceases to trickle, and vengeance ends its long 
repast. But Thiers has himself been the literary archpriest of 
Napoleon and of war: of all the incendiaries in France he has been 
the worst. 

` The Trade Unions are new things in industrial history, The sale 
of the middle ages, with which ike unions are often’ identified, were 
confederations of all engaged in the trade, masters as well as men, 
against outsiders. The unions are confederations of the men against 
the masters. They are the offspring of an age of great capitalists, 

employing large bodies of hired workmen. The workmen, needy, and 

obliged to sell their labour without reserve, that they might eat bread, 

found themselves, in their isolation, very much at the mercy of their 
masters, and resorted to union as a source of strength. Capital, by 
collecting in the centres of manufacture masses of operatives who 
thus became conscious of their number and their force, gave birth to 
-a power which now countervails its own. To talk of a war of labour 
against capital generally would, of course, be absurd. Capital is 
nothing but the means of undertaking any industrial or commercial 
enterprise : of setting up a line of steamships, of setting up a coster- 
mongers cart. We might as well talk of a war of labour against 
water-power. Capital is the fruit of labour past, the condition of 
labour present ; without it no man could do a stroke of work, at least 
of work requiring tools or food for him who uses them. Let us dis- 
miss from our language and our minds these impersonations which, 
though mere creatures of fancy playing with abstract nouns, end by 
depraving our sentiments and misdirecting our actions; let us think 
and speak of capital impersonally and sensibly as an economical force, 
and as we would think and speak of the force of gravitation. Relieve 
the poor word of the big ©, which is a gréatness thrust upon it; its 
tyranny, and the burning hatred of its tyranny will at once cease. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that a working man, standing alone, 
and without a breakfast for himself or his family, is not in a po- 
sition to obtain the best terms from a rich employer, who can 
hold out as long as he likes, or hire other labour on the spot. 
Whether unionism has had much effect in producing a general rise 
of wages is very doubtful. Mr. Brassey’s book, “ Work and Wages,” 
goes far to prove that it has not, and that while, on the one hand 
the unionists have been in a fool’s paradise, the masters, on the other, 
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have been crying out before they were hurt. No doubt the general 
rise of wages is mainly and fundamentally due to natural causes, the 
accumulation of capital, the extension of commercial enterprise, and 
the opening up of new countries, which have greatly increased the 
competition for labour, and, consequently, raised the price ; while the 
nominal price of labour, as well as of all other commodities, has been 
raised by the influx of gold. What unionism, as I think, has evidently 
effected, is the economical emancipation of the working man. It has 
rendered him independent instead of dependent, and, in some cases, 
almost a serf, as he was before. It has placed him on an equal footing 
_ with his employer, and enabled him to make the best terms for him- 

self in every respect. There is no employer who does not feel that 
this is so, or whom Mr. Brassey’s statistics, or any statistics, would 
convince that it 1s not. 

Fundamentally, value determines price ; , the community will give. 
for any article, or any kind of work, just so much as it is worth. But 
there is no economical deity who, in each individual case, exactly ad- 
justs the price to the value; we may make a good or a bad bargain, 
as many of us know to our cost. One source of bad bargains is igno- 
rance. Before unions, which have diffused the intelligence of the 
labour market, and by so doing have equalized prices, the workman 
hardly knew the rate of wages in the next town.. If this was true of 
the mechanic, it was still more true of the farm labourer. Practically 
speaking, the farm labourers in each parish of England, ignorant of 
everything beyond the parish, isolated and, therefore, dependent, had 
to take what the employers chose to give them. And what the em- 
ployers chose to give them over large districts was-ten shillings a 
week for themselves and their families, out of which they paid, per- 
haps, eighteen-pence for rent, A squire the other day, at a meeting 
of labourers, pointed with pride, and, no doubt, with honest pride, to a 
labourer who had brought up a family of twelve children on twelve 
shillings a week. I will venture to say the squire spent as much on 
any horse in his stables. Meat never touched the peasant’s lips, though 
game, preserved for his landlord’s pleasure, was running round his 
cottage. His children could not be educated, because they were 
wanted, almost from their infancy, to help in keeping the family from 
starving, as stonepickers, or perambulating scarecrows. His abode 
was 2 hovel, in which comfort, decency, morality could not dwell; and 
it was mainly owing to this cause that, as I have heard an experienced 
clergyman say, even the people in the low quarters of cities were less 
immoral than the rural poor. How the English peasants lived on 
such wages as they had was a question which puzzled the best informed. 
How they died was clear enough; as penal paupers in a union work- 
house. Yet Hodge’s back, like that of Jacques Bonhomme, in France 
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bore everything, bore.the great war against Republican France ; for 
the squires and rectors, who made that war for class purposes, got 
their taxes back in increased rents and tithes. How did the pea- 
santry exist, what was their condition in those days, when wheat 
was at a hundred, or even a hundred and thirty shillings? They 
were reduced, to a second serfage. They became in the mass parish 
paupers, and were divided, like slaves, among the employers of 
each parish, Men may be made serfs, and even slaves, by other 
means than open force, in a country where, legally, all are free, where 
the impossibility of slavery is the boast of the law. Of late benevo- 
lence has been abroad in the English parish, almsgiving and visiting 
have increased, good landlords have taken up cottage improvements. 
There have been condescension harvest-homes, at which squires have 
danced with cottagers, though I knew a good man, and a Conservative, 
who declined an invitation, saying that it was ghastly to dance on one 
day with those. whom you were starving all the rest of the year. But 
now Hodge has taken the matter into his own hands, and it seems 
not without effect. In a letter which I have seen, a squire says, 


“Here the people are all contented ; we (the employers) have seen ' 


the necessity of raising their wages.” Conservative journals.begin to 
talk of measures for the compulsory improvement of cottages, for 
limiting ground game, giving tenant right to farmers, granting the 
franchise to rural householders. Yes, in consequence, partly, at ‘least, 
of this movement, the dwellings and the general condition of the 
English peasantry will be improved, the game laws will be abolished ; 
the farmers, pressed upon from below, and in their turn pressing upon 
those above, will demand and obtain tenant right; and the country, 
as well as the city householder, will be admitted to the franchise, 
which, under the elective system, is at once the only guarantee for 
` justice to him and for his loyalty to the State. And when the country 
householder has the suffrage there will soon be an end of those laws 
of primogeniture and entail, which are deemed so conservative, but 
are in fact most revolutionary, since they divorce the nation from its 
own soil. And then there will be a happier and a more united England 
in country as well as in town: the poor law, the hateful, degrading, 
demoralizing poor law will cease to exist ; the huge poor-house will no 
longer darken the rural landscape with its shadow, in hideous contrast 
with the palace. Suspicion and hatred will no more cower and mutter 
over the cottage hearth, or round the beer-house fire: the lord of the 
mansion will no longer be like the man in Tennyson slumbering 
while a lion is always creeping nearer. Lord Malmesbury is astonished 
at this disturbance. He always thought the relation between the 
lord and the pauper peasant was the happiest possible ; he cannot con- 
ceive what people mean by proposing a change. But then Lord 
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Malmesbury was placed at rather a delusive point of view. If he 
knew the real state of Hodge’s heart he would rejoice in the prospect 
of a change, not only for Hodge’s sake, but, as he is no doubt a good 
man, for his own. England will be more religious, too, as well as 
happier and more harmonious, let the clergy be well assured of it. 
Social injustice, especially when backed by the Church, is unfavour- 
able to popular religion. 

The general rise of wages may at first bring economical disturbance 
and pressure on certain classes; but, in the end, it brings general 
prosperity, diffused civilization, public happiness, security to society, 
which can never be secure while the few are feasting and the many 
are starving. In the end, also, it brings an increase of production, 
and greater plenty.. Not that we can assent, without reserve, to the 
pleasant aphorism, that increase of wages, in itself, makes a better 
workman, which is probably true only where the workman has been 
under-fed, as in the case of the farm labourers of England. But the 
dearness of labour leads to the adoption of improved methods of pro- 
duction, and especially to the invention of machinery, which gives 
back to the community what it has paid in increased wages a 
hundred or a thousand fold. In one of the United States, towards 
the close of the war, a large proportion of the male population 
had been drafted or volunteered; labour had become scarce and ` 
wages had risen; but the invention of machinery had been so much 
stimulated that the harvest that year was greater than it had ever 
been before. Machinery will now be used to a greater extent on the 
English farms more will be produced by fewer hands ; labourers will 
be set free for production of other kinds, and the British peasant will 
rise from the industrial and intellectual level of a mere labourer to 
that of the guider of a machine. Machinery worked by relays of men 
is, no doubt, one of the principal solutions of our industrial problems, — 
and of the social problems connected’ with them. Some seem to 
fancy that it is the universal solution; but we cannot run réaping 
machines in the winter or in the dark. 

High wages, and the independence of the labourer, compel economy 
of labour. Economize labour, cries Lord Derby, the cool-headed 
mentor of the rich ; we must give up our second under-butler. Whén 
.the labourer is dependent, and his wages are low, the most pre- 
cious of all commodities, that, the husbanding of which is the 
chief condition of an increase of production, and of the growth of 
national wealth, is squandered with reckless prodigality. Thirty 
years the labourers of Egypt wrought by gangs of a hundred 
thousand at a time to build the great Pyramid which was to hold 
a despot’s dust. Even now, when everybody is complaining of the 
dearness of labour, and the insufferable independence of the work- 
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ing class, a piece of fine lace, we are told, consumes the labour 
of seven persons, each employed on a distinct ‘portion of the work ; 

and the thread, of exquisite fineness, is spun in dark rooms under- 
ground, not without injury, we may suppose, to the eyesight or health 
of those employed. So that the labour movement does not seem to 
have yet trenched materially even on the elegancies of life. Would 
it be very detrimental to real civilization if we were forced, by the 
dearness of labour, to give up all the trades in which human life or 
health is sacrificed to mere fancy? Many an article of luxury, many 
a senseless toy, if our eyes could be opened, would be seen to bear the 
traces of human blood and tears. We are like the Merchant Brothers 


in Keats :-—~ 


‘* With her two brothers this fair lady dwelt 

Enriched with ancestral merchandise, 

And for them many a weary hand did smelt 
In torch-lit mines and noisy factories, 

And many once proud-quivered loins did melt 
In blood from stinging whip; with hollow eyes 

Many all day in dazzling rivers stood 

To take the rich-ored driftings of the flood. 


“ For them the Ceylon diver held his breath 

And went all naked to the hungry shark, 

For them his ears gushed blood ; for them in death 
The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark ` 

Lay pierced with darts ; for them alone did seethe 
A thousand men in troubles wide and dark 

Half ignorant, they turned an easy wheel 

That set sharp sacks at work to pinch and peel.” 


Among other economies of labour, if this movement among the 
English peasantry succeed and spreads to other countries, then will 
come an economy of soldiers’ blood. Pauperism has been the grand 
recruiting sergeant. Hodge listed and went to be shot or scourged 
within an inch of his life for sixpence a day, because he was starving ; 
but he will not leave five shillings for sixpence. Even in former 
days, the sailor, being somewhat better off than the peasant, could 
only be forced into the service by the press gang, a name the, recol- 
lection of which ought to mitigate our strictures on the encroaching 
tendencies of the working class. There will be a strike, or a refusal 
of service equivalent to a strike, in this direction also. It will be 
requisite to raise the soldiers pay; the maintenance of standing 
armies will become a costly indulgence. I have little faith in inter- 
national champagne, or even in Geneva litigation as a permanent 
antidote to war: war will cease or be limited to necessary occasions, 
when the burden of large standing armies becomes too great to be 
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The strike of the English colliers, again, though it causes great 
inconvenience, may have its good effect. It may be a strong indica- 
tion that mining in England is getting very deep, and that the nation | 
must exercise a strict economy in the use of coal, the staple of its. 
wealth and greatness. The lot of the colliers, grubbing all day 
underground and begrimed with dirt, is one of the hardest; the 
sacrifice of their lives by accidents is terribly large; and we may 
well believe that the community needs a lesson in favour of these 
underground toilers, which could be effectually taught only by some 
practical manifestation of their discontent. 

To the labour movement mainly, we owe those efforts to anil 
better relations between the employer and the employed, which are 
known by the general name of co-operation. The Comtists, in the 
name of their autocrat, denounce the whole co-operative system as 
rotten. Their plan, if you get to the bottom of it, is in fact a per- 
manent division of the industrial world into capitalists and workmen ; 
the capitalists exercising a rule controlled only by the influence of 
philosophers ; the workmen remaining in a perpetual state of tute- 
lage, not to say of babyhood. A little experience of the new world 
would probably dissipate notions of a permanent division of classes, or 
a permanent tutelage of any class. It is true that great commercial 
enterprises require the guidance of superior intelligence with undi- 
vided counsels as well as a large capital, and that co-operative mills 
have failed or succeeded only in cases where very little policy and 
very little capital were required. As to co-operative stores, they are 
co-operative only in a very different sense: combinative would be a 
more accurate term ; and the department in which they seem likely 
to produce an alteration, is that of retail trade, an improvement in 
the conditions of which, economical and moral, is assuredly much 
needed. But if we are told that it is impossible to give the workman 
an interest in the enterprise, so as to make him work more willingly, 
avoid waste, and generally identify himself with his employer, the 
answer is, that the thing has been done. An artisan working for 
himself, and selling the produce of his individual skill, has an interest 
and a pride in his work, for which it would seem desirable to find, if 
possible, some substitute m the case of factory hands, whose toil 
otherwise is mere weariness. The increased scale of commercial 
enterprise, however, is in itself advantageous in thisrespect. In great 
works, where an army of workmen is employed, as at Saltaire, or in 
the Platt works at Oldham, there must be many grades of promotion, 
and ‘many subordinate places of trust and emolument to which the 
workman may rise by industry and probity without capital of his 
own. : i l ; . 

_The general effect of the labour movement has been, as I- have 
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said, the industrial emancipation of the workmen. It has perhaps 
had an effect more general still, Aided by the general awakening of 
social sentiment and of the feeling of social responsibility, it has 
practically opened our eyes to the fact that a nation, and humanity 
at large, is a community, the good things of which all are entitled to 
share, while all must share the evil things. It has forcibly dispelled 
the notion, in which the rich indolently acquiesced, that enjoyment, 
leisure, culture, refined affection, high civilization are the destined lot 
of the few, while the destined lot of the many is to support the pri- _ 
vileged existence of the few, by unremitting, coarse, and joyless toil. 

Society has been taught that it must at least endeavour to be just. 

The old ecclesiastical props of privilege are gone. There is no use 
any longer in quoting or. misquoting Scripture ‘to prove that God 
wills the mass of mankind to be always poor and always dependent 
on the rich. The very peasant has now broken that spell, and will 
no longer believe the rector if he tells him that this world belongs to 
the squire, and that justice is put off to the next. The process of 
mental emancipation has been assisted by the bishop, who was so 
rash as to suggest that rural agitators should be ducked in a horse- 
pond. Hodge has determined to find out for himself by a practical 
experiment, what the will of God really is. No doubt this is an 
imperfect world, and is likely to remain so for our time at least. We 
must all work on in the hope that if we do our duty it will be well 
for us in the sum of things, and that when the far-off goal of human 
effort is at last reached, every faithful servant of humanity will have 
his part in the result. If it were not so, it would be better to be a 
brute, with no unfulfilled aspirations, than a man. But I repeat, the 
religion of privilege has lost its power to awe or to control; and if 
society wishes to rest on a safe foundation, it must show that it is at 


least trying to be just. 


Wealth, real wealth, has hardly as yet much reason to complain of 
any encroachment of the labour movement on its rights. When did 
it command such means and appliances of pleasure, such satisfaction 
for every appetite and every fancy, as it commands now? When did 
it rear such enchanted palaces of luxury as it is rearing in England at 
the present day? Well do I remember one of those palaces, the 
most conspicuous object for miles round. Its lord was, I daresay, 
consuming the income of some six hundred of the poor labouring 
families round him. The thought that you are spending on yourself 
annually the income of six hundred labouring families seems to me 
about as much as a man with a heart anda brain can bear. What- 
ever the rich man desires, the finest house, the biggest diamond, the 
reigning beauty for his wife, social homage, public “honours, political 
power, is ready at his command. Does he zeny a seat in the British 
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House of Commons, the best club in London, as it has been truly 
called? All other claims, those of the public service included, at 
once give way. I remember a question arising about a nomination 
for a certain constituency (a working man’s constituency, by.the way), 
which was cut short by the announcement: that the seat was wanted 
by a local millionnaire. When the name of the millionnaire was men; 
tioned, surprise was expressed. Has he, it was asked, any political 
knowledge or capacity, any interest in public affairs, any ambition ? 
The answer was, “None.” “Then why does he want the seat?” 
“ He does not want it.” . “Then why does he take it?” “ Because 
his wife does.” Cleopatra, as the story goes, displayed her mad pro- 
digality by melting a pearl in a cup, out of which she drank to 
Antony. But this modern money-queen could throw into her cup of 
pleasure, to give it a keener zest, a share in the government of the 
greatest empire in the world. 

If the movement, by transferring something from the side of pro- 
fits to that of wages, checks in any measure the growth of these 
colossal fortunes, it will benefit society and diminish no man’s hap- 
piness. I say it without the slightest feeling of asceticism, and in 
the conviction that wealth well made and well spent is as.pure as the 
rill that runs from the mountain side. Real chiefs of industry have 
generally a touch of greatness in them, and no nobleman of the 
peerage clings more to “his tinsel than do nature’s noblemen to sim- 
plicity of life. Mr. Brassey, with his millions, never could þe induced 
to increase his establishment : ħis pride and pleasure were in the 
guidance of industry and the accomplishment of great works. But 
in the hands of the heirs of these men colossal fortunes become social 
nuisances : waste labour, breed luxury, create unhappiness by propa- 
gating factitious wants, too often engender vice, are injurious, for the 
most part, to real civilization. The most malignant feelings which 
enter into the present struggle have been generated, especially in 
England, by the ostentation of idle wealth, in contrast with surround- 
ing poverty. No really high nature covets such a position as that 
of a luxurious and useless millionnaire. Communism, as a movement, 
is a mistake: but there is a communism which is deeply seated in 
the heart of every good man, and which makes him feel that the 
hardest of all labour is idleness in a world of toil, and that the 
bitterest of all bread is that which is eaten by the sweat of another 
man’s brow. 

The; pressure is hardest, not on those who are really rich, but on 
those who have hitherto, on account of their education, and the 
intellectual character of their callings, been numbered with the rich, 
and who are still clinging to the skirts of wealthy society. The best 
thing which ‘those who are clinging to the skirts of wealthy society 
can do is to let go, They will find that they have not far to fall, and 
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they will rest on the firm ground of genuine respectability and solid 
comfort. By keeping up their culture they will preserve their social 
grade far better.than by struggling for a precarious footing among 
. those whose habits they cannot emulate, and whose hospitalities they 
cannot return, Their income will be increased by the whole cost of 
= he efforts which they now make, at the sacrifice of comforts, and 
often of necessaries, to maintain the appearances of wealth. British 
grandees may be good models for our millionnaires ; but what most of 
us want are models of the art of enjoying life thoroughly and nobly 
without ostentation, and at a moderate cost. It is by people of the 
class of which I am speaking that the servant difficulty, that doleful 
but ever-recurring theme, is most severely felt. Nor would I venture 
to hold out much hope that the difficulty will become less.. It is not 
merely industrial, but social. There is a growing repugnance to any- 
thing like servitude, which makes the’ female democracy prefer the 
independence of the factory to the subordination of the kitchen, how- 
ever good the wages and however kind the mistress may be. We 
must look to inventions for saving labour, which might be adopted in 
houses to a greater extent than they are now. Perhaps when the 
work has been thus lightened and made less coarse, families may find 
“help,” in the true sense, among their relatives, or others in need of 
-~ a home, who would be members of the family circle. Homes and 
suitable employment might thus be afforded to women who are now 
pining in enforced idleness, and sighing for Protestant nunneries, 
while the daily war with Bridget would be at an end. 

I would not make light of these inconveniences or of the present 
disturbance of trade. The tendency of a moment may be good, and 
yet it may give society a very bad quarter of an hour. Nor would I 
‘attempt to conceal the errors and excesses of which the unions have 
' been guilty, and into which, as organs of corporate selfishness, they 
are always in danger of running. Industrial history has a record 
against the working man as well as against the master. The guilds 
of the middle ages became tyrannical monopolies and leagues against 
society, turned callings open to all into mysteries confined to a privi- 
leged few, drove trade and manufactures from the cities where they 
reigned to places free from their domination. This probably was the 
cause of the decay of cities which forms the burden of complaint in 
the preambles to Acts of Parliament, of the Tudor period. Great 
guilds oppressed little guilds; strong commercial cities ruled by 
artisans oppressed their weaker neighbours of the same class. No 
one agency has done so much to raise the condition of the working 
man as machinery; yet the working man resisted the introduction of 
machinery, rose against, destroyed it, maltreated its inventors. There 
is a perpetual warning in the name of Hargreaves, the working man 
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who, by his inventive genius, provided employment for millions of 
his fellows, and was by them rewarded with outrage and persecu-’ 
tion. 

Flushed with confidence at the ‘sight of their serried phalanxes 
and extending Imes, the unionists do like most people invested with 
unwonted power ; they aim at more than is possible or just. They 
fancy that they can put, the screw on the community, almost without 
limit. But they will soon find out their mistake. They will learn it 
from those very things which are filling the world with alarm—the 
extension of unionism, and the multiplication of strikes. The builder 
strikes against the rest of the community, including the baker; then 
the baker strikes against the builder, and the collier strikes against 
them both. At first the associated trades seem to have it all their 
own way. But the other trades learn the virtues of association. 
Everybody strikes against everybody else : the price of all articles rises 
as much as anybody's wages; and thus, when the wheel has come full 
circle, nobody is much the gainer. In fact, long before the wheel 
has come full circle, the futility of a universal strike will be manifest 
to all. The world sees before it a terrible future of unionism; ever _ 
increasing in power and tyranny ; but it is more likely that in a few’ 
years unionism, as an instrument for forcing up wages, will have 
ceased to exist. In the meantime the working classes will have im- 
pressed upon themselves by a practical experiment upon the grandest 
scale, and of the most decisive kind, the fact that they are consumers 
as well as producers, payers of wages as well as receivers of wages, — 
members of a community as well as working men. 

The unionists will learn also, after a few trials, that the community 
cannot easily be cornered ; at least, that it cannot easily be cornered 
more than once by unions, any more than by gold rings at New York,. 
or pork rings at Chicago. It may apparently succumb once, being 
unable to do without its bread or its newspapers, or to stop buildings 
already contracted for and commenced ; but it instinctively prepares 
to defend itself against a repetition of the operation. It limits con- 
sumption or invents new modes of production; improves machinery, 
encourages non-union men, calls in foreigners, women, Chinese. In 
the end the corner results in loss. Cornering on the part of working 
men is not a bit worse than cornering on the part of great financiers ; 
in both cases alike it is ‘as odious as anything can be which is not 
actually criminal: but, depend upon it, a bad time is coming for 
corners of all kinds, 

I speak of the community as the power with which the strikers 
really have to deal. The master hires or organizes the workmen, 
but the community purchases theirework ; and though the master,. 
when hard pressed, may, in his desperation, give more for the work ~ 
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than it is worth rather than at once take his capital out of the trade, 
the community will let the trade go to ruin without compunction, 
rather than give more for the article than it can afford. Some of 
the colliers in England, we are informed, have called upon the 
masters to reduce the price of coal, offering at the same time to 
consent to a reduction of their own wages. A great fact has dawned 
upon their minds. Note too that democratic communities have 
more power of resistance to unionist extortion than others, because 
they are more united, have a keener sense of mutual interest, and 
are free from political fear. The way in which Boston, some years 
ago, turned to and beat a printers’ strike, was a remarkable proof of 
this fact. 

Combination may enable, and, as I believe, has enabled the men 
in particular cases to make a fairer bargain with the masters, and to 
get the full market value of their labour; but neither combination 
nor any other mode of negotiating can raise the value of labour or of 
any other article to the consumer; and that which cannot raise the 
value, cannot permanently raise the price. ; 

All now admit that strikes peaceably conducted are lawful. Never- 
theless, they may sometimes be anti-social and immoral. Does ‘any 
one doubt it? Suppose by an accident to machinery, or the falling 
in of a mine, a number of workmen have their limbs broken. .One 
of their mates runs for the surgeon, and the surgeon puts his head out 
of the window and says—‘“the surgeons are on strike.” Does this 
case much differ from that of the man, who in his greed, stops the 
wheel of indtstry which he is turning, thereby paralysing the whole 
machine, and spreading not only confusion, but suffering, and perhaps 
starvation among multitudes of his fellows? . Language was held by 
some unionist witnesses, before the Trades Union Commission, about 
their exclusive regard for their own interests, and their indifference 
to the interests of society, which was. more frank than philanthropic, 
and more gratifying to their enemies than to their friends. A man _ 
who does not care for the interests of society, will find to his cost 
that they are his own, and that he is a member of a body which 
cannot be dismembered. I spoke of the industrial objects of the 
International as chimerical. They were worse than chimerieal. In 
its industrial aspect, the International was an attempt to separate 
the interests of a particular class of workers throughout the world 
from those of their fellow workers, and to divide humanity against 
itself. Such attempts can end only in one way. 

There are some who say, in connection with this question, that 
you are at liberty to extort anything you can from your fellow men, 
provided you do not use a pistol; that you are at liberty to fleece 
the sailor who implores you to save him from a wreck, or the emigrant 
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who is in danger of missing his ship. I say that this is a moral 
robbery, and that the man would say so himself if it were done to 
him. , 
A strike is a war; so is a lockout, which is a strike on the other 
side. They are warrantable, like other wars, when justice cannot be 
obtained, or injustice prevented by peaceful means, and in‘such cases, 
only. Mediation ought always to be tried first, and it will often be 
effectual; for the wars of carpenters and builders, as well as the 
wars of emperors, often arise from passion more than from interest, 

and passion may be calmed by mediation. Hence the magnitude of 
the unions, formidable as it seems, has really a pacific effect : passion 
is commonly personal or local, and does not affect the central govern- 
ment of a union extending over a whole nation. The governments 
of great unions have seldom recommended strikes. A strike or lock- 
out, I repeat, isan industrial war; and when the war is over there 
ought to be peace. Constant bad relations between the masters and 

the men, a constant attitude of mutual hostility and mistrust, con- 
stant threats of striking upon one side, and of locking out upon the 
other, are ruinous to the trade, especially if it depends at all upon 
foreign orders, as well as destructive of social comfort. If the state 
of feeling, and the bearing of the men towards the masters, remain 
what they now are in some English trades, kind-hearted employers, 

who would do their best to improve the condition of the workman, 

and to make him a partaker in their prosperity, will be driven from 
the trade, and their places will be taken by men with hearts of flint, 
who will fight the workman by force and fraud, and very likely win. 
We have seen the full power of associated labour; the full power of 
associated capital has yet to be seen. We shall see it-when, instead 
of combinations of the employers in a single trade, which seldom 
hold together, employers in all trades learn to combine. 

We must not forget that industrial wars, like other wars, however 
just and necessary, give birth to men whose trade is war, and who, for 
the purpose of their trade, are always inflaming the passions which 
lead to war. Such men I have seen on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and most hateful pests of industry and society they are. Nor must 
we forget that Trade-Unions, like other communities, whatever their 
legal constitutions may be, are apt practically to fall into the hands 
of a small mimority of active spirits, or even into those of a single 
astute and ambitious man. 

Murder, maiming, and vitriol-throwing are offences punishable by 
law. So are, or ought to be, rattenmg and intimidation. But there 
are ways less openly criminal of interfering with the liberty of non- 
union men, The liberty of non-union men, however, must be pro- 
tected, Freedom of contract is the only security which the com- 
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munity has against systematic extortion; and extortion, practised on 
the community bya Trade Union, is just as bad as extortion practised 
- by a feudal baron in his robber hold. If the unions are not volun- 
tary they are tyrannies, and all tyrannies in the end will be over- 

thrown. 

And so will all monopolies and all attempts to interfere with the 
free exercise of any lawful trade or calling, for the advantage of a 
ring of any kind, whether it be a great East India Company, shutting 
the gates of Eastern commerce on mankind, or a little Bricklayers’ 
Union, limiting the number of bricks to be carried ina hod. All 
attempts to restrain or cripple production in the interest of a privi- 
leged set of producers ; all trade rules preventing work from being 
done in the best, cheapest, and most expeditious way; all inter- 
ference with a man’s free use of his strength and skill on pretence 
that he is beating his mates, or on any other pretence ; all exclusions 
of people from lawful callings for which they are qualified; all 
apprenticeships not honestly intended for the instruction of the ap- 
prentice, are unjust and contrary to the manifest interests of the 
community, including the misguided monopolists themselves. All 
alike will in the end be resisted and put down. In feudal times the 
lord of the manor used to compel all the people to use his ferry, sell 
on his fair ground, and grind their corn at his mill. By long and 
costly effort humanity has broken the yoke of old Privilege, and it is 
not going to bow its neck to the yoke of the new. 

Those who in’ England demanded the suffrage for the working man, 
who urged, in the name of public safety, as well as in that of justice, 
that he should be brought within the pale of the constitution, have 
no reason to be ashamed of the result. Instead of voting for anarchy 
and public pillage, the working man has voted for economy, adminis- 
trative reform, army reform, justice to Ireland, public education. But 
no body of men ever found political power in their hands without 
being tempted to make a selfish use of it. Feudal legislature, as we 
have seen, passed laws compelling workmen to give more work, or work 
that was worth more, for the same wages. Working men’s legislatures 
are now disposed to pass laws compelling employers, that is, the com- 
munity, to give the same wages for less work. Some day, perhaps 
the bakers will get power into their hands and make laws compelling 
us to give the same price for a smaller loaf. What would the Roch- 
dale pioneers, or the owners of any other co-operative store, with a 
staff of servants, say if a law were passed compelling them to give the 

“same wages for less service? This is not right, and it cannot stand. 
Demagogues who want your votes will tell you that it can stand ; but 
those who are not in that line must pay you the best homage in their 
power by speaking the truth. And if I may venture to offer advice, 
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never let the cause of labotir be mixed up with the game of politicians. 
Before you allow a man to lead you in trade questions, be sure that he 
has no eye to your votes. We have a pleasing variety of political ` 
rogues, but, perhaps, there is hardly a greater rogue among them than 
the working man’s friend. 

Perhaps you will say as much or more work is done with the short 
hours. There is redson to hope that in some cases it may be so. 
But then the employer will see his own interest ; free contract will 
produce the desired result ; there will be no need of compulsory law. 

I sympathize heartily with the general object of the nine hours’ 
movement, of the early closing movement, and all movements of that 
kind. leisure, well spent, is a condition of civilization ; and now we 
want all to be civilized, not only a few. But I do not believe it 
possible to regulate the hours of work by law with any approach to 
reason or justice. One kind of work is more exhausting than another ; 
‘one is carried on in a hot room, another in a cool room; one amidst 
noise wearing to the nerves, another in stillness. Time is not a 
‘common measure of them all. The difficulty is increased if you 
attempt to make one rule for all nations, disregarding differences of 
race and climate. Besides, how, in the name of justice, can we say 
that the man with a wife and children to support shall not work more 
if he pleases than the unmarried man, who chooses to be content with 
less pay, and to have more time for enjoyment ?` Medical science 
pronounces, we are told, that it is not good for a man to work more 
than eight hours. But supposing this to be true, and true of all kinds 
of work, this, as has been said before, is an imperfect world, and it is 
to be feared that we cannot guarantee any man against having more 
to do than his doctor would recommend. The small tradesman, whose 
case receives no consideration because he forms no union, often, 
perhaps generally, has more than is good for him of anxiety, struggling 
and care, as well as longer business hours, than medical science would 
prescribe. Pressure on the weary brain is, at least, as painful as 
pressure on the weary muscle ; many a suicide proves it; yet brains 
must be pressed or the wheels of industry and society would stand 
still. Let us all, I repeat, get as much leisure as we fairly and 
honestly can; but with all due respect for those who hold the opposite 
opinion, I bellers that the leisure must be obtained by free arrange- 
ment in each case, as it has already in the case of early closing, not 
by general law. 

I cannot help regarding industrial war in this new world, rather as 
an importation. than as a, “native growth. The spirit of it is brought 
over by British workmen, who have been fighting the master class in, 
their former home. In old England, the land of class distinctions, the 
masters are a class, economically as well as socially, and they are | 
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closely allied with a political class, which till lately engrossed power 
and mace laws in the interest of the employer. Seldom does a man 
in England rise from the ranks, and when he does, his position in an 
aristocratic society is equivocal, and he never feels perfectly at home. 
‘Caste runs from the peerage all down the social scale. The bulk of 
the land has been engrossed by a few wealthy families, and the comfort 
and dignity of frechold proprietorship are scarcely attainable by any - 
but the. rich. Everything down to the railway carriages is regulated 
by aristocracy: street cars cannot run because they would interfere 
with carriages, a city cannot be drained because a park is in the way. 
‘The labourer has to bear a heavy load of taxation, laid on by the class 
wars of former days. In this new world the heel taps of old-world 
‘flunkeyism are sometimes poured upon us, no doubt; as on the other 
hand, we feel the reaction from old-world servility, in a rudeness of 
self-assertion on the part of the democracy which is sometimes rather 
discomposing, and, which we should be glad to see exchanged for the 
courtesy of settled self-respect. But on the whole, class distinctions 
-are very faint. Half, perhaps two-thirds of the rich men you meet 
here have risen from the ranks, and they are socially quite on a level 
with the rest. Everything is really open to industry. Every man 
‘can at once invest his savings in freehold. Everything is arranged for 
the convenience of the masses. Political power is completely in the 
hands of the people.. There are no fiscal legacies of an oligarchic 
past. If I were one of our emigration agents, I should not dwell so 
much on wages, which in fact-are being rapidly equalized, as on what 
wages will buy in Canada—the general improvement of condition, the 
brighter hopes, the better social position, the enlarged share of all the 
benefits which the community‘affords, I should show that we have 
made a step here at all events towards being a community indeed. In 
such a land I can see that there may still be need of occasional com- 
binations among the working men, to make better bargains with their 
employers, but I can see no need for the perpetual arraying of class 
against class, or for a standing apparatus of industrial war. 

Let me add, with regard to Canada specially, that we have in- 
dustrial interests of our own to guard. An American agitator’ comes 
over the lines, makes an eloquent and highly moral appeal to all the 
worst and meanest passions of human nature, gets up a quarrel and 
-a strike, denounces all attempts at mediation, takes scores of Canadian 
workmen from good employment arid high pay, packs them off with 
railway passes into the States, smashesa Canadian industry, and goes 
back highly satisfied, no doubt, with his work, both as a philanthropist 
and as an American. But Canada is not the richer or the happier 
for what has been done. Let us settle our family concerns among 
-ourselves : nobody else understands them half so well, or has half so 
much interest in settling them right. 
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There is one more point which must be touched with tenderness, 
but which cannot be honestly passed over in silence. It could 
nowhere be mentioned legs invidiously, than under the roof of an 
institution, which is at once an effort to create high tastes in working 
men, and a proof that such tastes can be created. The period of 
transition from low to high wages, and from incessant toil to com- 
parative leisure, must be one of peril to the masses. It is the more 
so, because there is abroad in all classes a passion for sensual enjoy- 
ment and excitement, produced by the vast development of wealth, 
and at the same time, as I suspect, by the temporary failure of those 
beliefs which combat the sensual appetites, and sustain our spiritual 
life. Colliers drinking champagne! The world stands aghast. Well, | 
I see no reason why a collier should not drink champagne if he can 
afford it, as wellasa Duke. The collier wants, and perhaps deserves 
it more, if he has been working all the week underground, and at 
risk of his life. Hard labour naturally produces a craving for animal 
enjoyment, and so does the monotony of the factory, unrelieved by 
interest in the work. But what if the collier cannot afford the 
champagne, or if the whole of his increase of wages is wasted on it, 
while his habitation remains a hovel, everything about him is still as 
filthy, comfortless and barbarous as ever, and (saddest of all) his wife 
and children are no better off, perhaps are worse off, than before ? 
What if his powers of work are being impaired by debauchery, and 
he is thus surely losing the footing which he has won on the higher 
round of the industrial ladder, and lapsing back into penury and 
despair? What if, instead of gaining, he is really losing in manhood 
and real independence? I see nothing shocking im the fact that a 
mechanic’s wages are now equal to those of a clergyman, or an officer 
in the army, who has spent, perhaps, hundreds of pounds on -his 
education. Every man has a right to whatever his labour will fetch. 
But I do see something shocking in the appearance of the highly 
paid mechanic, whenever hard times come, as a mendicant at the 
door of a man really poorer than himself. Not only that English 
poor-law, of which we spoke, but all poor-laws, formal or informal, 
must cease when the labourer has the means, with proper self-control 
and prudence, of providing for winter as well as summer, for hard 
times as well as good times, for his family as well as for himself. The 
tradition of a by-gone state of society must be.broken. The nominally 
rich must no longer be expected to take care of the nominally poor. 
The labourer has ceased to be in any sense a slave. He must learn © 
to be, In every sense, a man. 

It is much easier to recommend our neighbours to change their 
habits than to change our own’: yet we must never forget, in discuss- 
ing the question between the working man and his employer, or the 
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community, that a slight change in the habits of our working men, in 
England at least, would add more to their wealth, their- happiness and 
their hopes, than has been added by all the strikes, or by conflicts of 
any kind. In the Life of Mr. Brassey, we are told that the British 
workman in Australia-has great advantages, but wastes them all in 
drink. He does this not in Australia alone. I hate legislative inter- 
ference with private habits, and I have no fancies about diet. A 
citizen of Maine, who has eaten too much pork, is just as full of — 
indirect claims and everything else that is unpleasant, as if he had 
drunk too much whiskey. But when I have seen the havoc—the ever 
increasing havoc, which drink is making with the industry, the vigour, 
the character of the British race, I have sometimes asked myself 
whether, if it is incumbent on legislators to stop a cattle plague by 
closing the ports against contagion, the most deadly of all man-plagues 
ought to be allowed to spread without control. 

The subject is boundless. I might touch upon dangers distinct 
from unionism, which threaten industry, especially that growing 
dislike of manual labour which prevails to an alarming extent in the 
United States, and which some eminent economists are inclined to 
attribute to errors in the system of education in the common schools. 
I might speak of the duties of government in relation to these dis- 
turbances, and of the necessity, for this as well as other purposes, of 
giving ourselves a government of all and for all, capable of arbitrating 
impartially between conflicting interests as the recognized organ of 
the common good. I might speak, too, of the expediency of intro- 
ducing into popular education a more social element, of teaching less 
rivalry and discontent, more knowledge of the mutual duties of 
different members of the community and of the connection of those 
dutiés with our happiness. But I must conclude. If I have thrown 
no new light upon the subject, I trust that I have at least tried to 
speak the truth impartially, and that I have said nothing which can 
add to the bitterness of the industrial conflict, or lead any of my 
hearers to forget that above all Trade Unions, and above all combina- 
tions of every kind, there is the great union of Humanity. 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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IRELAND OF THE IRISH. 


ile the history of Ireland, of which we know so little, and that 
little so imperfectly, at least one fact has secured recognition. 
The assimilative power of the mixed but ever peculiar people who 
call themselves Irish, has been the most persistent cause of Irish 
difficulties. The splendid qualities of the first English colonists, the 
continuous influx of those gifts which are ever offered by the East to 
the West, changed but little the course of Irish affairs, while the 
new comers, as long as no religious barrier rose between them and 
the Gaelic nation, adopted and even exaggerated the chief traits of 
its society. _The subsequent policy of reformed England, which, after 
cruel destruction of the national system, left the “happy family ” she 
had established to cuire dans son jus, has increased the now irre- 
concilable difference between English and Irish modes of life and 
thought. All our efforts by fair or by very foul means have not civi- 
lized to our pattern the obstinate province. We have crushed and 
corrupted other inconvenient populations who held territories useful 
to our commerce or our prestige, but seven hundred years of varied 
assault, the somewhat narrow resources of our wit, and the undeniable 
craft of our statesmanship have not exorcised the western Banshee 
who ever reproaches us, and, prophesying evil, keeps our nerves in 
irritation. In vain we assert that her wailing menaces are airy 
nothings to John Bull; they are at least dangerous to the minister 
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who perforce must listen to them. Repressed even as by the Crom- 
wellian method, her faith has struck all the deeper root, and that 
` coherence has been given by penal laws and landlord government to 
the Irish people, which it had not while the old tribal system was in 
force. After secular storms, and in spite of the flood of surplus 
adventurers washed on Irish shores and mixing with Irish races, until 
there remained little, if any, distinct Gaelic blood, Gaelic manners and 
traditions constantly and increasingly reassert themselves, creating 
ever anew the “Trish difficulty” which has existed since Gerald 
Barry condemned the Gael to the scorh of his readers. It is little 
likely to be ameliorated by arrogant injustice and ignorance of Irish 
laws and traditions, such as is shown by the latest quack who pre- 
tends to have discovered its cure. 

It exists because our method of colonization has failed with the 
children of the Scotic race. They will not grow fat and be a credit 
to us, and they refuse to be “improved off the face of the earth.” 
Maories and Caffres are but minor “ difficulties,’ the last of the 
Mohicans vanishes, Incas and Aztecs recognized that they were de trop 
in the world, but the irrepressible Irish multiply more rapidly all 
over the globe than other races. They flout economists and philo- 
sophers of even the newest fashion, warranted to account for every- 
thing except the tenacity of Irish habits and Irish faith. 

We have heard much—in the interests of peace too much—of the 
English in Ireland, for no part of our history is so little edifying as 
our behaviour in that once well-wooded and delightful island, as it is 
so often described in pre-Stuart reports. It might be well, even so 
late in the day, to learn something of those Irish in Ireland who had 
such power to seduce every new army of English settlers from their 
allegiance to home customs and laws. Not two hundred years after 
Strongbow’s conquest, the statute of Kilkenny endeavoured, with ex- 
treme severity, to check the contamination of de Burghs, Fitzgeralds, 
and their peers, the proudest and most exclusive of European castes. 
Law after law was contrived to check English “degeneration” in 
vain. Until confessional hatred came into play, social victory 
remained with the Gael, and before the.wars of Elizabeth’ it might 
have been easy to have wrested his strip of coast from the English 
king, had the Irish Sepis foreseen their future, and joined in that 
brotherhood which has since been partly forced on them by common 
suffering. 

The real subjection of Ireland was only begun when danger to 
English Protestantism was threatened at that Catholic sallyport, and 
it was only in part successful when the military occupation of the 
country enabled the statesmen of the seventeenth century to abolish 
the tribal law, and to substitute money-rent for the Gaelic conditions 
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of tenure. The “circuits of justice,” to quote Sir J. Davies, “ by 
which the people were made independent of their lords,” were suc- 
cessful beyond former measures, if not in establishing English, at 
least in undoing Irish virtues. Who knows but that they might 
have faded altogether, if Strafford thoroughness and the civil wars 
of the great rebellion had not revived tribal and social traditions 
that were too incorporate in the life of the people to be readily for- 
gotten? After 1641 the impassable barrier was set up that has finally 
determined the divergence of English and Irish progress. Denied 
citizenship and crushed under laws only equalled in injustice by the 
administration of them, the people a prey to the greedy colonists, the 
clerical jobbers and swaggering Mohocks of the “ Castle” government, 
secretly, but all the more passionately, fed on memories of another 
time, and that fervour of faith in traditions of the past was begotten 
which is inextricably interwoven with the religious creed of the Irish. 
Long before Danish and English invasion, civil law and Christian 
doctrine had been welded together by the wisdom of Patrick and his 
disciples. If they had been deprived of their national code, while 
yet a common religious belief supplied a basis of brotherhood, the 
Irish might possibly have reluctantly assented to the Parliamentary 
statutes imposed on them, but to make at once their ancient law and 
their ancient gospel penal has for ever rendered oblivion of the past 
a dishonourable heresy. The manners and justice which, with few 
exceptions, ever made English settlers “ more Irish than the Irish” 
must be worth ‘some examination. After Cromwell had made Ireland 
“a sheet of blank paper,” Irish ideas were necessarily of hidden . 
growth, and it has until lately been thought eccentric, if not foolish, 
to attempt to disinter the written records of the Gael, the remnants 
of those “hosts of the books of Erinn” which, “ drowned” by Danes, 
destroyed by Puritans, and despised: by students of the last genera- . 
tion, yet exist in extraordinary number in various libraries of 
Europe. 

From the time that Gaelic law and nee were finally Sm 
a marked change in the conversion of English immigrants becomes 
evident. The faults, but few of the chico of the Irish were learnt 
by Protestant settlers of the last centuries. Debauch and vanity, 
recklessness and violence that amounted to partial insanity, seized 
on the heirs of the confiscated lands, heroes of nearly all those 
legends of the “ascendancy” which Mr. Froude tells so well. It 
were invidious to give instances of this remarkable deterioration of 
the colonists when left to statute government and deprived of Gaelic 
law ; but as it goes far to explain the increasing rift between English 
and Trish nature, the reader may be profitably reminded of the annals 
of the Geraldines, the de Burghs, or the Butlers, as compared to those 
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which illustrate the career of Beresfords, Stewarts, Coles, or Corrys, 
personages quite ignorant, but equally contemptuous, of those customs 
which the Norman families had eagerly adopted.. We are not so 
certain as we were when Brehon jurisprudence was dismissed as 
“lewd and damnable,” that outside British law is no mundane salva- 
tion, or that communities cannot be respectable unless they use 
British customs. Yet our acknowledgment that justice and noble 
living are possible under other than John Bull’s dispensation is as 
yet grudgingly g given, and only by the few who venture. outside the 
European pale in their search for social wisdom. It is, however, 
surprising to find in this half of our century, writers who 
repeat hackneyed condemnation of Gaelic law, that may have 
been useful to the policy of the sixteenth and the revolutiorists 
of the seventeenth century, but that is unnecessary now, when 
we profess to offer justice to Ireland. The code of the Irish 
Gael is of course in many details obsolete, and possibly as amend- 
able as our own, but it is probably wiser in one or two funda- 
mental particulars than French legislation of ’93, which introduced 
“ Partage Foreé” and other solvents of society, as expressions of 
modern wisdom. But the love of the first English colonists for 
Brehon law, sapped as that law already was, is explicable when we 
consider even those fragments of it which have lately become acces- 
sible to English readers. In them are traces of singular social . 
instinct, and of a kind useful in these times of family disruption, 
female revolt, disturbed land tenures, and class antagonism. As 
might have been expected from Irish history, there is practical value 
in the laws which had such vitality, and which are even now reflected 
in the manners and temper of the people, though with but a dis- 
torted and confused reflection. The slightest glance at their prin- 
ciples suggests strange conflict with those of Stuart adventurers, 
Cromwell's Independents, and the creatures that swarmed on the 
desolated land when Orangeism had set in. Let the reader look 
through the concluding chapters of Mr. Froude’s recent work before 
he judges the Gaelic law tracts published under the supervision 
of Government, and he will not think that their abrogation was an 
unmitigated good. As they explain much of modern Irish complica- 
tions, the writer of this paper thinks some account of them may be 
useful to a just conception of the people they moulded. 

In 1783 Edmund Burke, one of the few statesmen who have in 
part comprehended true methods of Irish government, perhaps be- 
cause he had studied Indian affairs, suggested that the originals of 
Gaelic Law MSS. should “be published, with a literal translation, 
that they might become subjects of proper criticism and comparison.” 
His, intervention helped to preserve the volyminous law treatises 
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which had escaped destruction. With his far-sighted appreciation 
the revival of interest in Gaelie literature may be said to have begun, 
but it is only within quite, recent years that Gaelic scholarship bas 
been sufficiently developed to give a faithful rendering’ of the Berla 
Feini dialect used by compilers of the great law tract known as the 
“Senchus Mor.” 

Depreciation and wild misuse of Irish records has been so sn l 


>that there exists much natural distrustsof them as either of great 


antiquity or great trustworthiness. Therefore, though to persons at 
all acquainted with the subject it must seem waste of time to re- 
capitulate some well-known particulars of Gaelic antiquity, they may 
help to convince the ordinary English reader of the value that attaches 
to Gaelic literature, and to the law tracts in particular, as extremely - 
useful to just conclusions on the past and present of the Irish. 

There has been an extraordinary revival of Gaelic scholarship since 
the Ordnance Survey of Ireland m 1842 drew the attention of capable 
men, and indeed of more than one man of genius, to the nearly 
erased but multitudinous monuments of a distant past, and of that 
ancient human life which has lately become so interesting in the 
eyes of scientific discoverers. For the study of early Irish history 
certain landmarks have been laid down by the consent of its leading 


“scholars, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, which no candid 


person can affect to question ; and to refuse the conclusions agreed to 


by Petrie and O’Curry,,Todd and O'Donovan, would prove us as 


unreasonably sceptical as most ignorant people are. Every inch of 
the progress made by Gaelic scholarship has been abundantly dis- 
puted, for the flights of Vallancey and his followers have begotten 
extreme caution in modern criticism of Irish records. The facts 
assumed in these pages may therefore be sufficiently trusted to bear 
out the observations founded on them, though they must be used 
with the reservation that of the mass of Gaelic MSS. known to exist, 
and varying in date from the copy of the Gospels suipposed to have 
belonged to S. Patrick, to the folios of the seventeenth century, but 
a small part has been carefully investigated. The stores of informa- 
tion are little more than catalogued, but their value increases as each 
new translation confirms the antiquity and veracity of annals from 
the alliteration and peculiar style of which it was the fashion to 
expect little accuracy. The use of multiplied epithets increased as 
the humiliations of the sensitive people drove their sennachies into 
exaggeration of the past, but the practice may be ‘partly referred to 
the intellectual discrimination which delighted in nice distinctions. 
The law tracts abound in these, and the annals prove by many 
instances that high estimate of acute word-fence which is still a 
snare to the Ir ishman, 
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However wordy their style, it is true, as Moore said when after 
writing ‘his history he was to his confusion shown some of the un- 
suspected materials for. it in the Gaelic MSS., that they “were not 
written by a foolish people, nor for any foolish purpose.” 

Either tlie “Historic Tales,” the “Genealogies,” or the bare 
chronicles belonging ‘to this literature, would suffice to show how 
linked is the present of the Irish with their past, but it will be 
enough in this paper to describe some characteristic features of the 
laws that were so reverenced by Gael and. Norman that there are. in 
Trish records few if any appeals ftom Brehon decisions. 

To this day, as in Sir J. Davies’s time, the [rish are “lovers of 
justice,” and endowed with singularly legal minds. .The bar is in 
Ireland still the most popular and powerful of professions, and the 
- gift of rhetorical pleading is sufficiently shown by the place Irishmen 
have won for themselves in journalism as in colonial parliaments, 
where there is not so much prejudice against them as in England. 
That his power of stating a case should be often misused by the 
irishman 4s not wonderful when we remember how long slipperiness ` 
has been obligatory under the outlawry of his faith and his customs. 
Somehow loopholes had to be made through Acts of Parliament, 
penal laws, and the tyranny of agrarian chicane, and the faculty of 
reading between lines was not wanting to the race practised in the 
nice distinctions of the Brehon judgments, which, when assent was 
given to them by ‘the chiefs, formed the common law of Erinn. 

Of the tracts relating to this body of ancient law, O’Curry writes : 
“This collection is so immense in extent, and the subjects dealt 
with: throughout the whole of it, in the utmost: detail, are so nu- 
merous, and so fully illustrated by exact definitions and minute 
descriptions, that to enable us to fill up the outline supplied by the 
annals and genealogies, these books of law alone would almost be found. 

sufficient in competent hands” to elucidate the history of Ir eland? 
When it is remembered that these laws regulated so remarkable a 
race as the Scoti, or, as they always called themselves, the Gaels of 
Erinn, from a time lost in Biscayan mists to aboùt the date of Straf- 
ford’s vice-royalty, their power over the conscience of men must be 
admitted. That they should have been incorporated with the 
Christian code at the instigation of S. Patrick is probably the true 
secret of their persistent influence, but in any case the old cloth 
must have been sound to bear so well the piecing upon it of the new. 
Tradition records the submission of Patrick to the decision of Duvach, 
the chief lawgiver of King Layry’s court, who himself, in a poem 
attributed to him by O’Curry, alludes to the incident. In later 
times we find, even to the sixteenth century, that Anglo-Irish mag- 
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were not hindered by English restrictions from the use of the Brehon 


code. ` By that time it was doubtless grievously defaced by eight 


centuries of invasion, from the swarming Ostmen whose fleets were 
to be seen “at every point of Ireland,” to the wars of Lords Surrey 
and Sussex. Yet, crippled as it must have been, such high testi- 
mony has been rendered to its worth by competent Englishmen, that 
` we may reasonably believe.the denunciations of it by irritated poli- 
ticians and deputies, strangely repeated by Mr. Froude in his latest 
historical firework, are but outbreaks of national hatred and deep- 
seated social antipathy. 


In 1387 the notorious Statute of Kilkenny declared Brehon law | 


‘par raison ne doit estre nome lei” but “eins malveis custume ;? but 
this was an explosion of spite at its general adoption by the English 


settlers. Of the Statute, De Lolme says it was “a peevish and revenge- - 


ful expression of the resentment Duke Lionel of Clarence felt from 
the opposition he had met with, and the loss of those lands he had 
come over to claim;” and Plowden observes that “imagination can 
' scarcely devise an extreme of antipathy, hatred, and revenge, to 
which this code of aggravation was not calculated to provoke. both 
“nations.” Subsequent parliaments of the Pale persevered in the 
same policy, which finds even now an advocate in Mr. Froude, but it 
proved altogether unsuccessful even before America lent powerful 
reverberation to Irish complaints. Nothing could check the constant 
tendency of the “wholly degenerate” English to “become more 
Irish in their language, names, apparel, , and all their manner of 
_ living.” They had “rejected the English laws, and submitted them- 
selves to the Irish,” as Sir J. Davies reports. The general adoption 
of the Gaelic tongue by the contemporaries of Shakespeare and 
Spenser is duly lamented by the author of the “Faery Queene,” who 
cannot find words to express his pitiful contempt for the miserable 
‘people who yet possessed qualities that in social strife, if not in the 
. “field,- conquered their conquerors. Prejudice and misapprehension 
have ever coloured English reports of Irish manners, and the men of 
Kent or Surrey might write to-day in a like disgusted tone of the 
Trish cabin and its inhabitants, as did critics of the sixteenth century. 
Their estimate of social good is different, but it does not follow that 
the Basque or Graubunden peasdnt, whom Irishmen somewhat re- 
semble, is of less value than the’ hero of broadcloth and bacon, 


tiled roofs and red‘ geraniums. A superficial and narrow judgment: 


-is betrayed by writers who inveigh against the ascetic thrift and 
neglect of comfort in Irish home life; and it has been for the most 
part unfairly measured by the English standard,’ which after all is 


not a final rule of perfection. We indulge, especially since the Tudor _ 


era, in too general contempt of the broader rules of human justice 


` 
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and social advance, and our increased acrimony In repudiation of 
Irish ideas, and our determination to crush them both politically and 

socially, have settled into habits since the substitution of might for. 
right that followed the European piracies of ‘the sixteenth century. 

Our treatment of newly-discovered and unfamiliar races hardened us 

in violation of natural justice, such as Las Casas vainly preached, and 

Ireland was as little respected as Mexico or Peru by statesmen no ` 
longer restrained by the decencies of a common faith. Angrily they 
stamped out the laws which could check the completeness of their 
colonization, declaring them “lewd and damnable,” because they had 
so much elasticity. Of rare force is then the testimony of Englishmen 
trained to study of higher justice, such as that of Sir E. Coke, who 
declares, partly from report, and partly from his own experience, 

that “there is no nation of the Christian world that are greater 
` lovers of justice than they (the Irish) are, which virtue must of neces- 
sity be accompanied by many others.” Again, Chief Baron Finglas, 
in the reign of Henry VIIL, remarks, “itis a great abuse and re- 
proach that the laws and statutes made in this land are not observed 
or kept ‘after the making of them eight days; which matter is one 
of the destructions of Englishmen in this land; and divers Irishmen 
doth observe and keep such laws and statutes which they make upon 
hills in their country, firm and stable, without breaking them for any 
- favour or reward.” a 

From Lord Sussex an unexpected admission is to be found in the 
Carew MSS. In the first paragraph of his report on Ireland, after 
seven years’ civil war and repression of the Septs that pressed on the 
. Pale, and even exacted tribute from it, the Elizabethan soldier pro- 
poses that Ireland “should be governed either by English law or by 
the Brehon law, which is a. corrupt kind of civil law, or by Irish 
customs grounded upon the will of the lord; that is to say, the 
English people by English law, except where great lords, to maintain. 
their extortion, use the other; and the Trish people by the Brehon ° 
law and customs.” 

That this law of such singular vitality should have largely contri- 
buted to the incurable diversity of Irish ways from our ways, is the 
more certain when we. recall the sort of legislation thrust on the 
distracted country in its stead. The household piety of the Irishman, 
the social faithfulness, the content of women, the loyalty to his leader, 
-and reverent care of his old and infirm, have their roots in the old 
law of Ireland. His recklessness, love of mutual detraction, insta- 
bility, sensitive vanity, indolence, and incapacity for the new sort of 
“citizenship offered to him, have been, at least, intensified by the 
management of the last two hundred and fifty years. The hideous 
sores, in depicting which Mr. Froude exercises his genius, come of the 
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radical conflict of Teutonic and Gaelic society, as is evident even 
when he is most absorbed in ecstasy of Cromwell worship. Evidence 
tends to show that the lost code was more suited to the Gael, and, in 
some respects, more consonant with natural justice than that of the 
colonists. Certainly, the horrors of the last century are products not 
of Irish growth but of English misrule. 

Until quite recently the chief monument of Gaelic law, so vener- 

able that no word of it might be gainsaid or altered by its Brehon 
opponents, was a sealed bóok. Framed for a less rude state than that 
of Ireland during the wars of the Gael and the Gall, as the foreigners 
from the east were called, the precepts of the Senchus Mor (literally 
Great Antiquity), were often neglected, and by the end of the seven- 
teenth century the interpreters of it, members of a caste that was 
hereditary in certain families, were nearly extinct. From their hands, 
however, the mass of treatises on Gaelic jurisprudence which we 
possess have come tous. The copies of the Senchus, which have been . 
recently transcribed, and partly translated by order of the Govern- 
ment Commissioners appointed to publish the ancient laws of Ireland, 
belonged to particular brehons or families of brehons, or possibly to _ 
law schools that were attached to each important clan. One of the 
four MSS. collated is very conclusively shown to have been copied 
in the first half of the fourteenth century from a more ancient docu- 
‘ment, and the others are traced to well-known antiquaries of brehon 
race still tenacious of their duties in the sixteenth and even till the 
middle of the seventeenth centuries. 

The appearance of these MSS. is very interesting. The original 
text is in the Fenian or purest dialect of Gaelic, so ancient, that 
until recent scholarship and critical genius were applied to its elucida- 
‘ tion, it had been considered unintelligible, since the key for expound- 
ing it had been lost in the extinction of brehon law schools, In the 
last century the best Gaelic students were hopeless of understanding 
the comparatively recent’ glossés, which, together with tales and 
traditions illustrative of Irish life for twelve centuries, overran: the 
text and filled in all vacant spaces of the venerable pages. The 
learned translator of part of the Harleian MSS. of the Senchus, Dr. 
Q’Donovan, wrote when engaged on it, “I have to use a yery power- 
ful magnifying glass to read some of the glosses‘which are written up 
and down, over and hither, and carried into the margin-in the most 
‘irregular and unsatisfactory manner.” The beautiful calligraphy of 
the sixth century, of which we possess examples in Columbkill’s 
MSS., had not been maintained in the following ages. 

But- modern science has prevailed, and the portions of the Senchus, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Cain Patrick, or law of Patrick, that’ 
have been examined, account to no small extent for the assimilative 
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power of the Irish nation, however mixed the race by colonization. 
Again, the’circumstances of its compilation, closely connected with and 
sanctioned by the teaching of a great Christian missionary, go far to 
explain the immortality of Trish traditions, patriotic as religious— 
bound together as they were in a system that unified Church and 

State, law and doctrine, in a manner unknown in other European 
` commonwealths, and only to be found in Islam. Careful criticism 
supports the traditional circumstances attending the compilation of the ` 
Senchus. Its ninefold revision by three kings, three poets, and three 
christian clerics in the middle of the fifth century is considered an 
almost certain fact, and ingenious: objections to the presence at one 
time and co-operation of the persons named by tradition, have been 
found invalid. No nobler instance of missionary wisdom is recorded 
than the part assigned to S. Patrick as reconciling the “judgments of 
true nature” which he found in force, to the ethics of the Gospel. 
There is no need here to discuss the’ controverted points of Patrick’s 
mission. It is sufficient that a Roman citizen of that name, trained 
in the schoolgof Germanus of Auxerre, and of Lerins, and almost cer- 
tainly informed of the contemporaneous Theodosian reforms, preached 
with extraordinary success to the “sons of the Scoti and daughters 
of princes,” as in his perfectly authentic confession he himself tells 
us.. It is nearly equally certain that he used his science in “ purify- 
ing” the judgments already collected of the Gaelic lawgivers. The 
prologue to the Senchus, which, if not as old as the text, is of nearly 
as remote antiquity, relates the cause of its compilation in a passage 
which may interest readers who love to trace the springs of justice 
in unexpected places, misnamed barbarous :—Nuada, nephew of 

the High King of Erinn, intending to slay Patrick, slew his 
 charioteer. The missionary was given his choice of brehon advocates, 
and he chose the chief of them, Duvach the poet, some of whose 
verse is still extant and has been translated by O’Curry. Duvach 
pronounced a judgment which, if there were no other evidence, 
disposes of the accusation that murder was lightly esteemed in 
. Gaelic law,— 


“ In the judgement which I as a poet have received 
It is evil to kill by a foul deed, 
I pronounce the judgement of death, 
l of death to his crime to every one who kills.” 


A curious apology for “eric” fines in cases of murder is to be found 
in a gloss on this passage. “Nuada was condemned to death, but ` 
Patrick ébtained heaven for him. But there is forgiveness in that 
sentence and there is also retaliation. At this day we keep between 
forgiveness and retaliation, for, as at present, no one has the power of 
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bestowing heaven, as Patrick had that day, so no one is put to death 
for his intentional crimes so long as eric fine is obtained” This 
gloss is one of those declared by Dr. Todd to be almost certainly 
‘ of an earlier date than the ninth century; quotations being made 
from them in “Cormac’s “Glossary,” a work of the end “of the 
ninth century.. There is more to be said of the Gaelic form of 
weregild; but meantime the rule and explanation cited suggest that 
Christian mercy, rather than disregard of lite, prompted commutation 
, of death for death. 
The High King proposed that “every other law should be settled 
and arranged as well as this.” “It was then Duvach was ordered to 
‘ exhibit the judgements and all the poetry of Erinn, and every law 
which prevailed among the men of Erinn, through the law of 
nature, and the law of the seers, and in the judgements of the island, 
of Erinn, and in the poets. They had foretold that the bright word 
of blessing would come, 2.e., the law of the letter; for it was the 
Holy Spirit that spoke and prophesied through the mouths of the 
just men who were formerly in the island of Erinn, as he had 
~prophésied through the mouths of the chief prophets and noble 
fathers in the patriarchal law ; for the law of nature had prevailed 
where the written law did not reach. . | 
“ Now the judgements of true nature which the Holy Ghost had — 
spoken through the mouths of the Brehons and just poets of the men 
of Erinn, from the first occupation of this island down to the reception 
of the faith, were all exhibited by Duvach to Patrick. What did not 
clash with the Word of God in the written law, and in the New 
Testament, and with the consciences of the believers, was confirmed 
in the laws of the Brehons by Patrick, and by the ‘ecclesiastics, and 
the chieftains of Erinn; for the law of nature had been quite right, 
except the faith, and its obligations and the harmony of the church 
. and the people, and this is the Senclius Mor.” It might be necessary ` 
to apologise for making use of materials already accessible as are the 
published translations of the Senchus, were it not that.to judge by 
assertions hazarded in quite recent historical works, scarcely anything 
is known of important facts long proved to the satisfaction of Irish 
scholars——Of them I shall but select some that bear on the social 
rather than on the political tendencies of Irishmen. The part of 
the Senchus given to the English reader in .1865, treats of that 
elaborate system of fines called Athgavail, or the Law of Distress. 
It professes to be “a general name for every security by which every 
one recovers his right, which renders good to the good, evil to: the 
evil, which takes the guilty for his guilt.” In the enumeration of ` 
cases provided for by it, abundant light is thrown on the manners of ° 
the people and the principles of their laws, modified by Christian . 
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ethics, but traceable as is often announced in the text, to’ more 

ancient -sources of justice. The code is declared to be based on 
former decisions of kings and lawgivers for “ What has preserved the 
Senchus of the men of Erinn? The joint memory of two seniors, 

the traditions from one ear to another, the composition of poets, the 
addition from the law of the letter, strength from the law of nature ; 

for these are the three rocks by which the judgements of the world are 

supported.” Indeed, other proofs of the antiquity of the Senchus 

are confirmed by the discovery of Dr. Graves that portions of the text 

are in regular Irish verse. That the Gaelic is intimately related to 

some Eastern codes is suggested by severalcoincidences. For instance, 

the custom of enforcing redress by fasting at the door of the debtor 
until he is compelled to do justice, is found in Hindoo law. Itis one 
of a thousand evidences that a keen sense of honour and tenderness 
of conscience prevailed among those sons of Miled who, on their 
landing in Erinn, chivalrously agreed to allow due preparation for 
battle to their enemies. The practice of this coercive fasting was an 

appeal which Patrick himself used on one occasion when a certain. 
chief had illtreated his slaves. Probably as knowledge increases, 
further correspondence may be traced between Gaelic and Indian 

_Jaw. <A certain gentleness and charity pervading the rules of 
domestic lite seem partly to explain the rapid spread of the Christian 

faith, which found in Ireland a soil richer in immediate fruitfulness 

than any other where it has penetrated. For, 


“ Valiant that race, and simple, and to them 

Not hard the godlike venture of belief : 

Conscience was theirs. Tortuous too oft in life, 

Their thoughts, when passionate most, then most were oer 
Heart-true. With naked hand the naked Truth 

Firmly they grasped. In them Belief was act.” 


$ 


“ 


I quote from the “Legends of S. Patrick,” recently published by 
` Mr. De Vere, which present an admirable and correctly studied 
picture of Ireland in the fifth century.’ As was said of the part 
‘taken by Duvach in the “Senchus Mor,” Mr. De Vere has put a 
“thread of poetry” round true records of the Patrician time. 

‘In the Gaelic law of distress—the “justice and necessity” of 
varying cases were carefully guarded. It was fitted for “king and 
vassal, queen and subject, chief and dependent, wealthy and poi 
prosperous and unprosperous.” The adjustment of “honour price,” 
in which the moral, not less than the physical, qualities and 
position were calculated, strengthened the foundations of that. 
respect for superiority of whatever kind which is still a leading trait 

. in Irish manners—though ‘in the Gaelic system a singular equality 
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between man and man, chief and follower, was preserved. It sur- 
prised English observers of Tudor times, and it still exists; for, 
however civil and even sycophantic an Irishman may be to the 
individual, he never falls into that servile adoration of “the Earl and 
the Countess,” which is so common in our middle classes. The 
“honour price,” at which the king, the bishop, the chief poet, and 
the wealthy chief, possessed of the “ever-full caldron,” were valued, 
was the same; and “a false-judging king, a stumbling bishop, a frau- 
dulent poet, and an unworthy chief who does not fulfil his duties,” 
might equally be degraded—a law that must have somewhat surprised 
the English colonists. Verbal contracts, good or bad, were binding; 
“for so is prevented the lawlessness of the world;” but five ex- 
ceptions give us g glimpse at the tribal system which has developed 
Irish neighbourliness at the expense of individual responsibility. 
The contracts of the labourer without his chief, the monk without 
his abbot, the son of a living father without his father, the contract 
of a fool or madwoman, and of a woman without her man, were not 
valid. The last exception, does not apply to married women, whose. 
_ independence of action is an extraordinary feature in the code. To 
secure the force of a verbal contract, every sort of lying deprived the 
offender up to the third offence of half, and after the third of all, his 
“honour price.” Could it be that in the repeated treachery and 
broken promises of the English the Gaels learnt lessons of equivo- 
cation in’ which they have since become too skilful? Theft ensured ‘ 
an immediate forfeiture of “honour price,’ and there were stringent 
laws against eating stolen food, referable to the consumption of food- 
rent in the tenant’s house. Public penance for ecclesiastics, and . 
increase of property for other dignitaries, sometimes restored their 
“honour price ;” for wealth was so important to the landlord towards 
the due performance of his duties to his tenants that it carried 
necessarily power with it. The value of spoken words, so important 
in social relations, was perhaps better recognised by the Gael than by 
us. Amongst offences punishable both by distress and loss of “ honour 
price,” are found “unlawful satire,” circulating false reports, and 
satirizing the dead. The reproaches of poets -were held in dread, 
and the English of the first immigration shared the Gaelic fear of 
their. venomous words. We are ready to think the sensitiveness of 
the Irish, from Captain M‘Morris to our own day, a contemptible 
fault; yet it may be questioned if it and other corresponding quali- 
ties are not derived from a high standard of personal worth, though 
now they are “sweet bells out of tune” with modern delight in mere 
strength of muscle. Balanced as they were by high physical training, 
they must have contributed to the valour of the Gael when free, = 
though to their weakness when degraded. It is true that the power , 
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t 
of the poetical satirists was too highly and superstitiously rated, and 
their pretensions became so intolerable that only at the request 
of Columbkill were they in the sixth century spared by the High 
King. The fact argues an equivalent appreciation of the noble deeds 
and ancient glories praised by these creators of public opinion. The 
true and wise judgments of lawgivers were held in the highest 
honour ; while fraud ensured, it was said, physical blemishes in the 
judge. Purity of hand, of mouth, of learning, and “of husbandship,” 
were required in the caste of historians. Fixed fines punished the 
withholding of certain appointed “blessings” due by the labourer on 
his work, and by women on other women’s industry. However distant 
the echoes of a jurisprudence so kindly and domestic in many of its 
provisions, what must the descendants of these Gaels, for however 
mixed their blood was still potent in the Irish race, have felt under 
the hoof of “ascendancy,” with its jobbing justiciaries, its Alexanders, 


' Tolers, and sham squires, executants of laws as impolitic as unjust ! 


Many rules for the regulation of hospitality exist in the Senchus, 
though in the volumes already published there is no mention of the 
Biataghs, or persons bound to keep open house, of whom there were 
a Caan number in Ireland. What has been said of the kindliness 
of Gaelic law is instanced in the “stay” of the distress of the fatted 
wether or hog, “if a respectable company should arrive, and that it 
bring a blush to the face” of the debtor not to have food for them. 
There are many glimpses such as these into the practice of coyne and 
livery, or consumption at the tenant’s house of his food-rent. It 
was made an excuse for unjust extortion by the feudal newcomers, 
whose hospitalities, unbalanced by other precepts of Gaelic justice, 
outran mischievously the old limits ; but to this day no Irishman will 
refuse “bit and sup” to the wayfarer, and if he have not some 
means of hospitality the blush of anger and shame will still rise - 
..In his face. 

In distinguishing the. objects proper for seizure, i those which 
were left for certain days in the débtor’s hands, the oldest text of the 
Senchus furnishes plentiful evidence of comfortable and even wealthy 
life. It corroborates what we know of the artistic and literary growth 
of the centuries that preceded those invasions when Danes were 
“vomited forth on every shore of Erinn.” Those'acquainted with the 
illuminated MSS. and: other handiwork of the sixth and following 
centuries, which are the result of Gaelic culture, will not be surprised 
at the enumeration of impleménts for various artisans, the “requisites 
for every. music,” the household valuables, from the “ image reflector ” 
of the lady to the toys of the children, the “ branch light ” of the chief 
room, the rich furniture of the “grianan” or sunny chamber. The mate- 
rials of the housewife include “ ornamented thread ” carefully dyed, to 
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make the festival and battle raiment of the clan, as sufficiently im- 
portant to claim attention, while chess-boards more or less valuable 
seemed part of a chief’s equipment. From the arrogant pause of a 
certain chieftain to finish his game of chess before he led his men to 
a skirmish came an Irish saying, “as much time as would suffice to 
play a game of chess.” The game is repeatedly mentioned in the 
historic tales that were probably handed down from the Oisinic 
‘period, and in the will of the illustrious prince-bishop Cormac Mac- 
Culenan he specially disposes of his silver chess-board. Games of 
all kinds, but particularly those requiring athletic training, were as 
popular among the Gaels of Erinn as among the Greeks, and traces 
of almost exaggerated delight in physical beauty and strength are 
everywhere common in Gaelic tradition. A blemish not only pre- 
vented the election but obliged the abdication of a chief, and the 
infliction of blemishes was severely punished. The hero. Cuhullin 
is but one of many whose feats and good looks are described in 
those “Prime Stories,” a knowledge of which was necessary for 
the olavs or chief professors of literature. ‘The “Cattle Spoil of 
Cooley,’ one of the tales in which he figures, is referred to a 
period coincident-with the reign of Tiberius ; and “these were the 
several and diverse and numerous gifts of Cuhullin: the gift of 
form; gift of face; gift of symmetry; gift of swimming; gift of 
horsemanship ; gift of chesé-playing and backgammon ; gift of battle; 
gift of yision—eloquence, counsel, blushing, paling, and gift of best 
leading from his own ito a border country.” An adversary of 
the hero has “sparkling, blue, laughing eyes—-a man regularly 
formed, tall and tapering, thin red lips, pearly shiny teeth, and white 
smooth ‘body. A red-and-white cloak flutters about him; a golden 
brooch in'that cloak at his breast; a shirt of white kingly linen with 


gold embroidery at his skin; a white shield with gold fastenings at. 
his shoulder ; a gold-hilted long sword at his left Sides a long, sharp, . 


dark-green spear, together ‘with a short, sharp spear, with a rich 
band and carved silver rivets in, his hand.” Altogether a resplen- 
dent ancestor of- the poor wretches in St. Giles and Westminster 
—so gorgeous that he might figure in a “classic revival,” with this 
difference, that his splendour was real, and not pinchbeck, The 
description of Dermot MacMurragh, by Gerald Barry, is well known, 
and the size and activity of the -Gaels seems ever to have im- 
pressed strangers. Mixed as is the present Irish nation, the consta- 
bulary recruited in Ireland aré the finest body of men in our service, 
With their curious perversity in destroying rather than assimilating 
what is good in the customs of other people, the English colonists 
persecuted the very games of the Irish. The statute of Kilkenny 
interfered with their horsemanship, which had amazed Barry, and 
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which had been imitated by the Normans. Act after act was passed 
in suppression of hurling, and for the imposition of English sports on 
the Irish, but they remained inoperative before the natural fitness of 
the Gaelic exercises. 

Coincident with the value set on physical distinction was the im- 
portance attached to pyre race and noble ancestry, for the Irish did 
not think these only useful in their horses and cattle. The attention 
paid to genealogies was as remarkable among the Scotic families as 
among Hebrew and Arab tribes, and though we pretend to’ scorn the 
claims of long descent, family stability, the true basis of national 
strength, is at once cause and effect of due ancestral respect. No 
true idea of the Irish can be formed in which this reverence for their 
forefathers is overlooked. ‘It colours their life, and affects the hum- 
blest peasant who can even ina hazy way claim kinship with a known 
clan. Nor are those who pick up here and there broken threads of 
their descent unreasonable when they believe in the main facts of 
those genealogies which modern research finds curiously accurate. 
Dr. Todd, a cautious and authoritative critic, observes, that while he - 
does not accept the les which connect Golam Miled with Adam, 
the “later genealogies especially are found to harmonize in so remark- 
able a manner with each other, and with history, that it is impossible 
not to receive them as founded upon truth.”. Descents traced from 
Ugainé Mor, AM. 3619, he declares, “in the main correct.” If these 
pages were intended for Irish readers, I should not dwell on the value 
of their merely historical traditions, for a besetting if natural weak- 
‘ness in them is to dream of a golden past, and to forecast its.revival 
in a future all harps and eloquence, The Irishman lives in con- 
sciously unreal hope drawn from his excited fancies about old times, 
the glories of which he 1 ignorantly exaggerates in pr opor tion as they 
have been ignorantly denied by his conquerors. It is impossible 
to make worse use of traditions venerable in themselves, than to 
excuse himself in his present foibles because the past of his nation 
has much that is’ honourable in it. Fortunately for him, the 
living and indestructible force of his religion, while it ennobles 
the legends of Erinn, has preserved him from the paralysis which 
his exaggerated estimate of his national history might bring on. 
Nor are the particular parts of the annals in which he delights, 
those which might be profitable to him. Not the undisciplined 
valour of the emulous Septs, their superstitions, and the stagnant 
conservatism of the patriarchal system are admirable, but he will 
do wéll to preserve carefully the charity, the ungrudging faith in 
the Unseen, the spiritual and domestic virtues which have been 
preserved from the patriarchal times under the sanction of his 
- religion, and in the possession of which he is fortunate beyond 
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those who find higbly civilised life not easily har monized with Chris- 
tian practice. Gaelic customs and laws, unpurified by Patrick, would 
have availed him little in the modern battle of life; but intimately 


mingled with his: religious existence, they have preserved their . 


vitality, and are of very actual importance in estimating his position 
and prospects for the future. ' 

The customary succession to property and authority among the 
Irish Gaels required accurate and legal records of the hereditary 
rights of every member of the tribeor race. The officers appointed 
to kéep the rolls which guarded the claims of individuals to 


chieftainship more carefully than their claims to landed property, ` 


were chosen from the highest’ grade in the literary caste. These 
genealogists were privileged to examine and declare the standing of 
kings, and of the roydamna, or kingly material from which kings 
might be elected. The rights of lesser chiefs were ascertained in 
the same way, and inscribed in the record of the High King at Tara. 
Every free-born man of the tribe had more or less distant right of 
succession to its presidency, which was elective within certain here- 
ditary limits, so every family’kept its own pedigree, periodically cor- 
rected by the official olav, as a check on other claims and an authority 
for its own pretensions. The excess of patriarchal sentiment encou- 
raged by the extrene development of the family organization, was 
certainly adverse to innovation and a hindrance to social progress. 
Yet the influences of tradition and family community are valuable-as 
equipoise ‘to the isolation ‘and passion for change at any cost, which 
mark populations no longer bound by domestic ties, and only ranked 
in classes and lost in “the masses.” Whatever the rapid immediate 
advance of unitized societies, in the long run races that hold family 


`A 


law in due honour will continue as they have ever done to assert ` 


their superiority. We may smile at the pedigree of a shoeless bog- 


trotter, but in spite of sensitive deference to English, opinion which 
has amounted to cowardice, the family sentiment has given social 


cohesion to the Irish people almost as great as is possessed by the 
Jews, the Arabs, or the Chinese. It has on the other hand lessened 
their national power of resistance to invasion. 

_ Domestic responsibility is a marked trait in the law tracts that 
have already been published. Fines were imposed’ for neglect of 
“family seniors,” and after his ninetieth year the land of the old man 
passed “from the family who. have not maintained him,” if such there 
were, to an extern family who have maintained him. Lunatics were 
specially protected, and rough usage of the powerless was as illegal 
as satire or nicknaming of the innocent. To erect the tomb of a 
chief was a duty recognized by legal provisions. Outrages were of 
course repressed, and those were. also punished who “look on” and 
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do not bring ,against the wrongdoer “all their strength and re- 
sources.” It did not “avail to be asleep,” a law that would some- 
what surprise many who unconcernedly witness our modern brutali- 
ties. There was besides family, tribal responsibility both for debt 
and crime. The reverse of this rule seems now to obtain in cases of 
agrarian outrage; but in truth the English land laws have been 
accepted but as provisional makeshifts inferior to a higher natural 
justice, and their evasion and the crimes committed because of them 
belong to the secret civil war which began when the brehon system 
was abrogated. Before that time there was other, but not agrarian 
bloodshed. 

In repeating the angry criticism of some English writers on the 
“eric” or commutation fine when adjudged for homicide, Mr. Froude 
does not impose on those who know anything bowever superficially 
of Irish antiquity. He says, in his off-hand way, that the “brehon 
traditions ” were “a code of customs in which crime was a word with- 
out meaning, and the most savage murders were paid fpr with a cow 
ora sheep.” Other sweeping assertions that fall from his lively pen 
refute themselves to the commonly just mind, but as we popularly 
attribute special blood-thirstiness to the Irish, it 1s worth while to 
get some idea of what “eric” fine was. Until however a treatise 
on criminal law, traditionally attributed to a High King of the second 
century who because of a physical blemish had: abdicated his throne, 
has been critically examined, it is impossible to form a complete con- 
ception of the Gaelic punishments for murder. 

In the preface to the “Senchus,” it would seem as if the law of 
retaliation had obtained until Patrick recommended a more merciful 
system—one indeed in use among the Franks, in whose jurispru- 


‘dence he was probably versed, and who “thought the loss of one 


citizen ill repaired by that of another.” Need the reader, startled by 
Mr. Froude’s assertion, be reminded that as Hallam observes, ` 
“among all the northern nations as is well known, the weregild 
or compensation for murder .was the standard measure of the grada- 
tions of society?” It existed among the Germans, as we know from 
Tacitus, who does not condemn jt. In the Fueros of the Biscayans, 
with whom the Gaels kept up traditional ties, homicide of the 
stranger is punished by a fine the insignificance of which would 
have shocked Mr. Froude, unless indeed it had been levied on - 
Cromwell’s executioners of the heavenly decrees. Under the oak of 
Guernica were framed, as late as 1450, laws that imposed fines for 
murder less severe than those inflicted for such offences against 
domestic liberty as the advocate of international crime esteems to 
~be quite legitimate when the end of English necessity ane the 
means. 
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In the venerable text of the tract on Athgavail, murder is always 
mentioned as a crime of the utmost enormity, an opinion still held 
by the Irish, who seldom commit it except in land quarrels. The 
gravity of the offence, and the. greatness of the “ eric” imposed in 
punishment, is the reason assigned why there should be a certain 
“ stay ” in distress for it, and it is added, “whether death has or has _ 
not ensued makes no difference.” Jn serious offences penance as well - 
as “eric ” was required of clerics. The “honour price” of the king 
when forfeited by unworthy: conduct was only restored “if he does 
. good with his property,” while even this will not avail the bishop 
and poet. Mr. Froude’s estimate of brehon Jaw is evidently the 
result of his ignorance of it, but when-he writes of æ cow and a: 
sheep, he might have remembered the scale of some erics mentioned 
in those English state-papers with which he is so well acquainted. 
For instance, in 1554, Lord Kildare obtained for the death of his 
foster-brother an eric of three hundred and forty cows—a fine which, 
considering the distress of the times, was not out of proportion to the — 
Arab penalty of a thousand camels for the murder of a prince. The 
- rope and the sword are dear to Mr. Froude; yet, remembering some 
recent respites, itis hardly well-timed to quote as a proof of Irish 
savagery their aversion, to capital sentences. To pile up tales of 
bloodshedding in the Middle Ages as an indictment against a race, 
is an appeal to modern ignorance. The records of those Swiss 
cantons which we affect to admire,-are as full of civil war and 
cruelty as the annals of the Four Masters and of Loch Cé, which 
profess to be but condensed chronicles of bare events, and not con- 
‘gtitutional biographical and gossiping histories like those of our 
day. “Murders and destruction” there were, nor could it have 
been otherwise in the story of nine centuries of unsuccessful invasion; 
and in defence of homes, “ the hole extirpation and totall destruc- 
cion ” of which, with “all the Irishmen of the londe,” was more than 
once proposed as the true English policy, If the condition of Eng- 
land under the first and second William be compared with that of 
Ireland at, the eve of Strongbow’s expedition when it began to 
recover from the Danish wars, the congratulations addressed by — 
Lanfranc and Anselm to Irish princes, may well be set against 
Mr. Froude’s conclusion. 

The minute rules for the treatment of “ hostage sureties” held by . 
the rival tribes as pledges of: peace, form the subject of a law tract 
translated in the second volume of the “Senchus.” They suggest nice 
distinctions of interterritorial law, and again witness to the different 
organization of the Gaelic tribes from that of the European societies 
which afterwards crystallized into the peculiar form of western 
feudalism, better calculated in its centralization and cohesion-to 
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secure national power than the patriarchal system of the Gaels. In 
these days of, social disruption, however, it is worth while to examine 
other and more ancient plans of human life with candour, and par- 
ticularly those which vivified by Christianity, have produced so inde- 
structible and on the whole so powerful a people. The elasticity of the 
Irish is partly traceable to the singularly wise compromises and liberal 
justice of their great missionary of the fifth century, and the Irishman 
most cowed by English contempt may invite comparison of Irish man- 
ners during the dark ages with those of that Christendom from which 
he was shut out. Patrick had thoroughly engraved the cross on the 
shield of the. Gael, as is related in one of the many symbolic legends of 
the Hibernian apostle. Controversy has busied itself to-weariness over 
the smallest incidents of his life, but hardly sufficient attention has 
been paid to his work as statesman and lawgiver. He turned the 
forces of Gaelic life, already proved in the excursions of Nial and 
Dathy who led their followers to the Loire and the Alps, to account 
in the creation of European society more than is suspected by stu- 
dents of post-reformation history. Ozanam is but just when he 
allows that “le peuple monastique des temps barbares, le peuple mis- 
sionaire, et, destiné à porter la lumière de la foi et de la science dans 
les ténèbres croissantes de l'Occident, c'est le peuple Irlandais, dont 
on connait mieux les malheurs que les services, et dont on n’a pas 
assez étudié Vetonnante vocation.” Can it be that this Church, so 
powerful before existing Christendom was established, separated 
strangely from feudal influences yet in full communion with the 
Roman mother, preserved from political bonds during the years 
when they so fettered the mystical spouse, saved “though as by fire” 
from the corruptions which begot Protestanism, yet intimately united 
to the laws and traditions of the people as in no other ecclesiastical . 
body, should be destined to exemplify how broad are the bases of 
Christianity, and how little dependent on existing forms of govern- 

ment or on the actual distribution of property. The work of Patrick 

is a noteworthy passage in the reconciliation of European Paganism, 

for he established the doctrine of the Syrian Prophet among tribes , 
still inspired by Asiatic tradition. Teacher of ideas promulgated by 

the Son of Abrabam, he found in Erinn laws and customs readily 

adapted to Christian morality. Tradition is unanimous and not to 

be denied, which relates the immediate conversion of the poet and 

lawgiver Duvach though the high king of Erinn remained neutral,’ 
while Patrick conformed to that tribal system and civil law which he 

found compatible with his higher creed. Almost within the term of 
his missionary labours, which extended at the lowest computation 

over thirty years, the Church became indissolubly bound up with the 

laws and manners of the Gaels. The er already held by the 
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learned caste was readily accorded to the new clerics, and their place ` 
in the heart of Irish life has never been lost. The monasteries 
founded throughout the land became the crowded homes of the great 
clan Christ, and were governed in tribal fashion by the chiefs who 
had added to their rule the obligations of episcopacy and abbacy. 
“Hence it was,” writes Dr. Todd, “that in Ireland Christianity 
became at once a national institution. It was not looked upon as 
coming from foreigners, or as representing the manners and civili- 
zation of aforeign nation. Its priests and bishops, the successors 
of S. Patrick in his missionary labours, were many of them de- 
scendants of the ancient kings and chieftains so venerated by a 
clannish people. The surrounding chieftains and men in authority, 
who still: kept aloof in Paganism, were softened by degrees, when 
they perceived that in all ‘the assemblies of the Christian Church 
fervent prayers were offered to God for them. In this point of view 
the public incense of prayer and ‘lifting up of hands’ of the Church 
in a heathen land, is perhaps the most important engine of mis- 
sionary success.” No part of S. Patrick’s méthod is more interesting 
than the innumerable churches and oratories, sometimes in groups of 
seven, which he everywhere founded. 
However unjust, it may perhaps be matter of congratulation to the 
Trish that their clerics were shut out from preferment within the Eng- 
lish pale, and that students of Irish blood were excluded from Oxford, 
for the more complete was their freedom from feudal influences. No 
visions of duly balanced sword and crozier, no Guelphs and-Ghibellines 
existed in the fold of which’ Patrick had been 'the shepherd. The 
close relations beweem the Gael and his cleric, closer than between 
the Teuton and his missionary, have left a remarkable impress 
of unity in’ faith and legislation on the Irish people. To this - 
is probably traceable the absence of religious sects, sincé doubt is 
checked where duty and doctrine are in harmony, not less than the 
vigour and tenacity of their faith arnong “Irishmen even in unfavour- 
able conditions. No more devoted branch of the Catholic Church exists 
_ than the Irish, though now and then its antagonism to some Euro- 
pean ideas brings it into slight conflict with the relics of ecclesiastical 
feudalism. As those relics disappear, and Rome is further emanci- 
pated from Cæsarism, the catholicism of so many millions of Irish 
believers may be useful to invigorate the stock planted by S. Peter. 

*It will be strange that its strength should be drawn in great measure 
from the patriarchal and pre-feudal traditions of Gaelic society, when 
it was the star of the dark ages. 

There is not space within ‘the limits of’ this article to examine this 
source of Irish character as it deserves, but the religion that colours 
the “Senchus” could not be altogether passed over in even so slight l 

a sketch of its social bearings. 
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Besides that on the law of distress and on the law of hostages, other 
ancient law tracts published in the second volume of the “Senchus” in 
1869, should have corrected Mr. Froude’s assumption that the Irish 
had slight if ‘any conception of property. Minute regulations of the ` 
two chief forms of land tenure are the subject of two treatises, and 
in them, while no‘pains is spared to secure the personal rights of the 
individual, there is abundant care of his possessions. Until more is 
known of Irish tribe law and their rules of social grade, no adequate 
idea can be formed of the intricate metayer system on which their 
land was farmed. Stock was supplied by the landlord with differing 
securities for it according to the tenure, so that the wealth of the 
chief claiming election from his tribe was important to his success. 
The rents were low to members of the tribe, and only “rack” in case 
strangers were admitted. The relations of the chief and his people in 
days when it appears there were as few money-rents as absentees to 
draw and spend them elsewhere, were so intimate as to be classed 
among “social connections.” Eviction that followed confiscation and 
land trading had not then introduced agrarian enmities, Occupancy, as 
in India, implied proprietorship so long as the tenure lasted ; the chief 
claimed a share in the profits of his stock fed on the land, but it was 
comparatively moderate—a wether, for instance, being the yearly pay- 
ment when three cows had been supplied as stock. The territory of 
the tribe was so sacred that owners of land’could only offer it to their 
nearest kinsman for sale, and no Encumbered Estates Court could sell 
a population with the homes they had made for themselves to the 
highest bidder, a rule doubtless detrimental to commercial pro- 
gress. Stringent provisions guarded against arbitrary termination of 
land tenures, one-third of the stock on the land being claimed in 
cases of capricious recall of it by the landlord, who had besides to pay 
full “ honour price” to the tenant. The semi-nomad life of the ruling 
families established the convenience of food-rents, afterwards so decried 
by English colonists who preferred to scrape together what money 
they could as a reward for their exile. The Anglo-Irish magnates 
however, adopted the custom of coyne, as it conveniently maintained 
their retinues and enabled them to exercise the hospitality by which 
they maintained influence. The limitations of coyne carefully marked . 
in Brehon law were, of course little observed by them, and 1t became a 
constant source of oppression and famine among the harassed poor. The 
Biataghs or official purveyors of hospitality who were bound to keep 
open house in various allotted districts, must have been sorely put to 
it by the settlers, to whom the custom must have seemed as “ meere 
Trish” as it was convenient, i 

Family responsibilities and privileges were shared by all under the 
` same roof, a hint of the wisdom which in former times maintained the 
T 2 
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difference between domesticity and servage. The head of each house- 
hold, as of each sept, was bound to “defend its members, if it be a 
goodly head, of good deeds, of good morals, exempt, affluent, capable. 
The body of every head,” continues the “Senchus,” “is his tribe, for 
there is no body without ahead. The head of every tribe, according 
to the people, should be the man of the tribe who is the most ex- 
perienced, the most noble, the most wealthy, the wisest, the most 
learned, the most truly popular, the most powerful to oppose, the 
most steadfast to sue for profits and be sued for losses.” To secure 
such election of the best we gain some idea of the uses of tanistry, 
probably excellent in itë institution, though a source of instability 
when invasion had disordered all family ties. . 

It may not be irrelevant in describing Gaelic tenure to quote the words 
of probably the most eminent living French writer on social reform, 
M: Le Play, when he writes of the closely similar system of métayage 
in France, and its results: “Ce systéme d’association, encore habituel 
- dans les provinces centrales et méridionales, était au quinziéme siécle 
dans presque toute la’ France le fondement de l’organisation rurale. 
Or il est facile de s’assurer par les anciens baux conservés dans une 
multitude de domaines, que les relations du maitre et du colon n’ont 
subi depuis quatre siècles aucun changement. D’un autre côté, ce 
genre de contrat, fondé sur le partage des produits, identifie tellement 
les deux intérêts, qu'il exclut tout danger d’oppression. Les incon- 
vénients qui dans le métayage comme dans tous les rapports sociaux, 
resultent de l’imperfection humaine, pèsent même sur le propriétaire 
plus que sur son associé. La situation de nos métayers du Centre et 
du Midi était autrefois et est encore aujourd’hui plus heureuse et 
plus digne que celle des ouvriers ruraux attachés aux fermes de l'Est, 
de l'Ouest et du Nord.” > : 

There is then nothing extraordinary in the adoption of Gaelic métay- 
age by the early English settlers, nor would it have been unfortunate if 
they had kept a fundamental rule to be found in the “Senchus ” that 
“no one should be oppressed in his difficulty.” Yet the equalities 
of such a system were but a bad preparation for subsequent land laws. 

At the outset of the treatise on social connections, which explains 
some further relations between the chief and the Feini or occupiers 
of land, as well as those between parents and children, fosterers and 
fostered, tutors and pupils, and the ties exterior to.marriage of men 
and women, the text declares: “ Every act of accommodation, every 
honest act is safe, every dishonest act is unsafe ;” a rule which may 
partly excuse the mixed simplicity and timidity which belong to the 
unsophisticated Pat. In marriage, as was to have been expected 
from a people so careful of genealogy, the wife of equal birth and 
equal property enjoys privileges of which some trace yet colours 
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modern Irish feelings towards the honoured mistress of the house, 
She took part in “consultation, advice, and set off, and was by right a 
‘party to every lawful contract which brings mutual comfort and ad- 
vantage in the common habitation.” Husbands and wives might 
dissolve the bad contracts of the other, but they could not break good 
contracts “tending equally to the welfare of both,” among which are 
mentioned the taking of land, buying of cattle and of farming stock 
as well as house furniture, and notably the suitable disposition of 
their children, whether in fosterage or marriage. The share of the 
wife’s labour in all products is calculated so as to ensure reward for 
the “great worker,” who for instance for her share in the labour of 
the field has a sixth, while the small worker has a ninth of the 
corn. When the wool is spun half its value was hers, but before 
spinning only half one-third. There were curious laws of wedding 
gifts allied to customs widely spread among Asiatics; but the rule 
that forfeited to the first wife presents made by a husband to a 
_ Strange woman, though they were of his own property, savours of 
Christian revision. 

An attempt was, with apparent success made to adjust inequalities 
of property possessed by married persons, explaining the position of 
the wife when supported on the property of her husband, or the. 
husband on that of the wife with great minuteness, and recognizing 
principles that we find in our “advanced civilization” difficult of 
_ application, however called for in the female upheaval with which 
we are threatened.. It is a question “ whether the counsel of a poor 
husband ” would be as highly valued by our aspiring womankind as. 
by the Gaelic housewives. 

The legends and annals of Erinn abound in examples of womanly 
action for good and evil, from the warlike Meave queen of Connaught, 
to Gormley, poetess, twice queen, and at last a wandering mendicant, 
or to the second Gormley, a princess of the race of Ofaley, wife of the 
Dane Olaf, and in second marriage of Brian the victor of Clontarf, who, 
like Devorgilla, was a cause of infinite woe to Erinn. She is described 
in the Njal Saga as the “fairest of all women and best gifted,” but who 
did “all things ill over which she had any power.” Without quoting 
the Irish Helens and Iseults however, the place given to women in Irish 
life is notable. Doubtless it is chiefly owing to that religious teaching 
which has given to a woman so high a place in its system, but the Gaelic. 
laws certainly seconded the true “rights of women.” As aresult of the 
joint tradition, there is among Drishwomen little of the mischievous am- 
bition for isolated life that shows itself elsewhere. By custom her high- 
position is safe and uninjured through contact of English manners. 
When anything like unfettered occupancy of land exists in Ireland, and 
family settlements can be carried out by the peasant, the immemorial 
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_ claims of mothers and sisters are considered. When in the ancient code 
is found the provision that aman who had even in word insulted a 
woman should be fined the “price of blushing,” it seems probable 
that the purity of Irishwomen is not as Mr. Froude suggests a growth 
of the last century. In a note that latest misinterpreter of Irish 
characteristics says “ fosterage was the most fatal of all the means 
by which the degeneracy of the English was brought about,” words 
that have a double sense, since the “degeneracy E of the English only 
meant their adoption of Irish manners. The custom of “foster age 
singularly enraged all English politicians. Penalties of treason were 
declared against those who practised it in statute after statute, and the 

eighth Earl of Desmond was executed for having broken his allegiance 
by an Irish alliance and fosterage. It was a practice however that 
commended itself to those “ born rulers of men,” the Normans, who, 
when the laws against it became stringent, sought licences for it which 
in the case of some great lords were granted. Within this century 
it has to a certain extent been practised in families of high position 
not only in Irish but in English estimation. And there has been a | 
certain revival of the principle of fosterage in late plans for boarding- 
out orphan children, though but rough suggestions have been made 
towards a system which was carried by the Irish to the highest point 
of training for the young of all ranks, and applicable to the king’s as to - 
the peasant’s child with that equality so insisted on in the “Senchus,” 
though always consistent with due and useful authority. 

The education of children was by the whole structure of Gaelic 
society of the utmost importance. Valuing learning almost to excess 
as the Irish did and do, esteeming physical strength and beauty of 
primary necessity to their chiefs, careful of breeding that came of a 
long line of ancestors who lived in the annals of the land, the training 
of youth was a matter of great care. Respect for childhood is indeed 
a, notorious inheritance of the Irish people, among whom baby-farm- 
ing is unknown, and not merely physical advantages secure the popu- 
larity of the Irish nurse. The intelligence, the beauty, the marks of 
breeding common in the poorest Irish school, the reverence of the 
pupils for their teachers and the habitual respect that appears born 
with them, are partly traceable to the centuries of education by Gaelic 
methods which the elder Irish have transmitted to their representa- 
tives of mixed race. Fosterage had of course its disadvantages ; it 
seems to have secured that early maturity of boy and girl which, in- 
deed, is a characteristic of the tribal system, and which has its modern 
result in the early marriages of the Irish. But as the learned and 
accomplished editors of the treatise on fosterage in the “ Senchus,” Dr. 
Neilson Hancock and the Rev. T. O’Mahony, observe, the training ob- 
tained by Irish fosterage “was obviously well calculated to develop 
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many of those qualities ” which were desirable for the chief, as enu- 
merated in another page. It partly combined the home and school 
education between which English parents have to choose, and if it 
imposed responsibilities on the young that seem exaggerated to us, it 
but followed the patriarchal tradition which helped Joseph to make 
his way in Egypt, and David to keep Jesse’s flocks. It. was not 
despised by Patrick, when even as a slave he learned to honour Gaelic 
customs as he pastured the herds of Milcho. 

“The difference of affection of parents towards their several chil- 
. dren is many times unequal, and sometimes unworthy, especially in 
the mother,” says the wisest man of the age that most despised Irish 
fosterage. Yet it was calculated to avoid the mischiefs of home caprice, 
while it secured to the child the advantages of home life. The foster- 
age of children was given within certain limits of relationship extend- 
ing to the fifth generation m ascent and descent. The education and 
care of the chieftain’s sons was sought by the highest in rank and 
wealth, and the ties formed by every class in this mutual service 
enlarged the circle of their affections, and probably secured some of 
that “broad humanity” of which we hear so much and see so little 


_ . in our over-individualized society. It was the duty, legally enforced, of 


parents, to provide their children with the best fosterers to be had, 
and minute regulations governed the relations of parents, tutors, and 
ward. From them further illustrations of the domestic manners of 
this people, whose savagery, Gerald Barry and Mr. Froude—we will 
not say equally credible historians—delight in proclaiming. The 
“naked wretches” were bound to supply two sets of clothes for the 
children they fostered. “ Blay-coloured, yellow and black, and white 
clothes ” for the sons of inferior grades ; “red and green and brown ” 
for the sons of chiefs; “purple and blue for the sons of kings.” 
It was customary, as explained in a gloss of probably, the four- 
teenth century, that the son of the high king should have “satin 
and scarlet, silver on his scabbards, and brass rings on his hurling 
sticks,’ and “brooches of gold having crystals inserted in them.” . 
The sons even of lesser chiefs were to wear clothes of different 
colour every day, and to wear new clothes of two colours every 
Sunday. Nor were the women less fully attired, if we may judge 
from the English enactments launched at their “great rolls” of 
stuff and “vain apparel,” not less than at the moustaches and em- 
broidered shirts of the men. The victuals supplied to the chil- 
dren were substantially the same to every rank, but after the first 
three years differently flavoured ; fresh butter was ordered for em- 
bryo chiefs, and honey for the sons of kings. 

The children of every grade were carefully guarded from blemishes, 
or nicknames, or wounds, so that tunding was sufficiently restrained, 
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and the sons of kings might not'`be struck or libelled under 
penalty of eric fne. Horsemanship was required to be taught 
to all above the Feini grade, the father supplying the horse, which 
must also be forthcoming for use in the time of games. Swimming, 
shooting, and chess-playing were necessary parts of education for the 
boys; sewing, cutting-out, and embroidery for the girls. Fosterage 
might be with or without payment, but the parents supplied certain 
necessaries, among which was a cow to supply the due quantity of 
milk to be mixed with the children’s -bread or stirabout. In every 
direction responsibilities are insisted on, even that of the neighbour, 
who, if the child be left in his charge for ever so short a time, is held 
responsible should mischief be done or received by his trust. Punish- 
ments were strictly regulated ; castigation after three menaces was 
for serious faults up to the age of seven; abstinence from food in 
addition, from seven to twelve, and after that time the child, or those 


- responsible for him, were bound to make restitution for his offences 


+ 


against others. The fosterage, which lasted till boys were seventeen 
and girls fourteen, might be ‘terminated “through necessity,” at the 
will of parent or. fosterer; but if the contract remained unbroken, the 
foster-parents presented ‘the child with a parting gift that entitled 
them to claim maintenance in their old age in case their own children 
failed to support them. But while these alliances by fosterage were thus 
cemented, they appear to have been always subservient to the duties 
of natural parentage in the eye of the law. Not-.only fathers and 
mothers, but brothers and sisters were bound to support each other 
in old age and poverty, much as the Irish now do, to the surprise of 


‘ less sociable races, par ticularly when the reserve of Irishmen in Ire- 


land has been thawed in emigration sufficiently to betray their deeply 
rooted feelings. There was also a literary fosterage, by which the 
tutor was bound to “instruct without reserve, chastise without severity, 
and feed and clothe his pupil while he is learning his legitimate 
profession,” if no other person was bound to doso. In return the 
tutor’s old age was the care of the pupil, who also paid him a share of 
his first earnings. Nowhere are the gentleness and courtesy evident 
in Gaelic law more marked than in the relations of children to those 
in authority over them. The respect shown to their weakness, but 
required from them to their elders, suggests that the old Irish world 
possessed a principal security for order and prosperity in that they 
had machinery well-fitted to correct the vice and encourage the virtue 
of youth. It would seem then over hasty to condemn fosterage, 
eagerly approved as it was by the noblest of the colonists before . 
Protestantism made English and Irish manners irreconcilable. It 
gave to the sons of the feudal lords much the same advantages as 
when in France or England they were placed as pages in other house- 
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holds. Of its practical result in creating useful attachments, Campion 
says speaking of the Irish, “They love teuderly their foster children, 
and bequeath to them a child’s portion, whereby they nourish sure 
friendship, so beneficial every way, that commonly five hundred kine ` 
and better are given in reward to win a nobleman’s child to foster.” 
His next sentence is interesting, in confirmation of some remarks I 
have ventured to make of the qualities fostered by Brehon law, even in 
its decline and in the confusion of secular invasion. “They are sharp- 
witted, lovers of learning, capable of any study whereunto they lend 
themselves, constant in travail, adventurous, intractable, kind-hearted, 
secret in displeasure.” Of comparatively recent instances of fosterage 
before the religious severance was complete, the case of Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald is a good illustration. In the early part of the. sixteenth 
century he was fostered by Dame Janet Eustace, wife of Sir W. Dela- 
hide, so that all the parties to the transaction were of good Anglo- 
Trish birth, yet not contemptuous of Gaelic manners as were the- 
tourists and pamphleteers from whose teports so, many quotations 
have become hackneyed. There are, of course, many estimates of what, 
constitutes “human decency,” in which Mr. Froude assures us the 
Trish even of the sixteenth century, were deficient. Less as a reply 
to his conclusions than as an illustration of Gaelic manners when 
described by Gaels, the following sketch from annals popularly sup- 
posed to contain no entries but of bloodshed, may form a not irrele- 
vant gloss on some passages of the “Senchus Mor.” ‘The well-known 
and venerable antiquarian, Duald MacFirbis, translated for Sir James 
Ware from a chronicle preserved by his family hereditary historians 
for at least four hundred years, the following entry: “A.D. 1451, 
Though this year is a year of grace with the Church, it is an in- 
auspicious and unglorious year to all the learned of Ireland ; both 
philosophers, poets, guests, strangers, religious persons, . souldiers, 
mendicants, and poor orders, and to all manner and sorts of the poor 
in Ireland?” After giving as a reason ‘the death of Margaret, 
O’Connor Faly’s wife, “a woman that never refused any person in the 
world for anything that she might command,” the annalist proceeds to 
describe how, on the feast-day of St. Sinall, she “commonly invited all 
persons, both Irish and Scotish, or rather Albains, to two general 
feasts of bestowing both meat and moneys with all other manner of gifts. 
Whereunto gathered to receive gifts about 2700 persons, besides 
gamesters and poore men, as it was recorded in a roll to that purpose, 
and the account was made thus, ut vidimus, viz: The chief kins of 
each family of the learned Irish was, by MacEgan’s hand, written in 
the roll, the chief judge to O’Connor and his adherents and kinsmen; 
so that the aforesaid number of 2700 was listed in that roll, with the 
arts of dann or poetry, musick and antiquitie. And Malin O’Maelrony, 
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one of the chief learned of Connaught, was the first written in the 
roll, and first payed and dieted, or set to supper, and those of his name 
after him. And Margaret, on the garrets of the great church of St. 
Sinall (Killeigh), clad in cloth of gold, her dearest friends about her, 
‘her clergy and judges too. Calvagh (O’Connor Faly) on horseback 
by the church’s outward side, to the end that all things might be done 
orderly, and each one served successively. And first of all they gave 
two chalices of gold, as offerings that day on the altar of God 
Almighty; and she also caused to nurse or foster two young orphans. 
And she was the only woman that made most of preparing highways, 
and erecting bridges, churches, and mass-books, and of all things pro- 
fitable to serve God and her soul.” The sept of O’Faly occupied 
nearly all the western border of the Pale, and therefore bore the 
brunt of the English attacks, whether moral or physical. They had 
been successful in many engagements, and were, if not the most 
powerful, perhaps the most persistent of the clans in repelling English 
invasion. In 1537, “no English host had been known to enter ” ‘the 
territory which yet was within thirty miles of Dublin, and the “ great ` 
oaks of O’Falia,” noteable among Irish forests, were yet unfelled, and 
seemed likely to remain so, for O’Connor was sufficiently powerful to 
exact. tribute from the colonists—“ No reconciliation could wynne, 
neither othe ne promise staye him to absteyne from rebellion,” is the 
report of him in 1550. It was clearly a case for that “hole destruc- 
cion and totall extirpation of the Irish ” which had become necessary 
since the breach of England with Catholic Europe to make Ireland 
‘safe, and Mr. Froude’s receipt of “steady decimation till the unruly 
spirit was broken,” was so effectually tried, that few of the name are 
to be found in the former territory of O’Connor Faly, though Killeigh 
is still the burying-place of those who claim to represent the last chief 
of the sept. | | 

There is frequent praise of the district in Irish records; but now the 
traveller through it can judge of the benefits procured ` under its 
present management by active agents, inventors of the “ Realities of 
Irish Life,” and middlemen, the heirs of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century land-sharks. The wretched village of Philipstown comme- 
morates the English settlement. It replaces the O’Connor fort of 
Dyngan, of which when taken every inhabitant was massacred ; for 
Cromwell’s method of pacification was not first practised at Drogheda. 
When most complete the English conquest remained generally most 
ineffective to Anglicize the natives, and the cause is partly to be 
sought in the English incapacity of believing that no customs and laws 
are good but their own. Yet lessons are being taught throughout 
the Old World which should teach us toleration and even apprecia- 
tion of manners distinctly tending towards social stability. I should 
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apologize to the ordinary reader for what may seem merely anti- 
quarian details, and to the scholar ‘for .the superficial way they 
have been treated in these pages. Ihave endeavoured to utilize some 
materials made accessible by the recent extraordinary revival of Gaelic 
scholarship in explaining how complex are the causes, some of them 
dating from remote antiquity, which combine to make Irishmen what 
they are. No reversal of the injustice, whatever it was, of the past 
three hundred years can convert a nation originally cast in the Gaelic 
mould, originally patriarchal in manners, and governed by the tribal 
‘system, to the modes of Englishmen however superior. Unlimited 
commercial equality will not start the Irish on the career which 
was, however, most unjustly checked in the last century; though 
possibly it may be for the world’s ultimate good that the Irish 
have been preserved from the excessive egotism begot of unbalanced 
devotion to trade. 

Circumstances dating from 8. Patrick’s labours have created among 
the Irish a closer ecclesiastical and social union than exists in any 
other Christian people, and which in itself produces a wide divergence 
from English thought that no money spent on Protestant missions 
can affect. But while we confess that the Ivish are radically dif- 
ferent from us, and that the very similarity of their modern forms 
and ours but increases our antagonism, it is well both for them and 
for us to recognize the really valuable characteristics of their ancient 
race, by which they have assimilated the elsewhere preponderant 
Teutons and preserved a vitality that overflows the narrow limits 
of the conquered and famime-stricken island they have made so 
memorable. It is said that in America alone eight millions of Irish 
are to be found; and in our other colonies they make no insignificant 
figure. The reasons for the singular and irrepressible assertion of 
their? national stability during the last twenty years of European 
revolution may have been partially suggested by. this hurried re- 
view of its sources, P 

Their almost exaggerated development of family life, their well- 
nigh superstitious observance of those three forms of respect which 
are essential to the moral advance of the human race—respect of 
God, of parents, and of women—are qualities likely to be specially 
necessary in the preservation of our world. Let us be merciful to 
the weakness and follies, the vices and absurdities in the creation 
of which our management has had much to do. Let us not be-too 
contemptuous of the want of national centralization, the tribal 
. jealousies, the vanity of pedigree, and frequent battles of the clans, 
which were drawbacks to the Gaelic system, when we reflect on _ 
the probable service such traditions of its good influences as the 
Irish still possess may yet be to society. 
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- Saddest of all Irish blunders would be that which would ‘select. 
the weakness rather than the-strength of the Gaelic system’ for 
admiration and imitation—that should mistake the true origins of 
Trish vitality, and seek in modern political nostrums quack curés for 
Trish failare, when there is failure’ Not in bombastic assertion of 
past glories may Irishmen make the best use of those vast stores of - 
their old literature which exist throughout Europe, but in faithful ad- 
_-herence to the téaching of their strangely harmonious law and gospel, 
which has rooted in them habits of social kindness, spiritual virtues, - 


and a ‘pure morality that have outlived ‘alike the trials and the: > 


seductions of European civilization.. While much has to be corrected 
and strengthened in Irish character of which the faults are particu- 
larly repellent to English instincts, it seems probable that the Irish 
nation, mixed in race :but. harmonized by circumstance, may, if we 
frankly confess and respect its peculiar virtues, become a source if . 
not of political of social strength to our over-commercial Empire, ' 
which visibly suffers from evils that some Gaelic characteristics would 
seem well fitted to correct. 

= M.-C. O'Connor Morris. 
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ON CREEDS IN CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 


T is somewhat strange, and a little disappointing, it may be thought, 

even to very moderate anticipations, to turn from the perusal of - 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Westminster Confession, or any other 
document of the like kind—not excepting the Athanasian Creed—to 
turn from these to the pages of the New Testament, and to observe 
the simple character of the Christian faith which is there presented to 
us. It is true, indeed, that both Gospels and Epistles frequently 
speak of faith and of believing, as of something indispensable to the- 
disciple. In most instances they do so in brief and indefinite terms. 
The precise subject or extent of the mental act or state referred to 
is not described. Thus it is, for example, in the familiar words, “Lord, 
I believe, help thou mine unbelief”; and in another place, equally 
familiar, “ He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live.” Such expressions are numerous, but there is a vagueness 
about them which leaves us without certain knowledge as to what it 
is that was, or was to be, believed. Instances occur, however, in 
which this uncertainty is removed and remedied,—as where the sister 
of Lazarus, in answer to an expression of Jesus respecting belief in 
him, exclaims, “Yea, Lord; I believe that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, which should come into the world.”. In another place, in 
the same Gospel, we read, “ Now I tell you before it come, that when 
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it is come to pass, ye may believe that I am he.” The latter words 
are explained by the answer of Jesus to the woman of Samaria, when 
she says she knows that “Messias cometh, which is called Christ” ; 
and he answers, “I that speak unto thee am he.” * 

Very similar to this is the reply of Peter in the first Gospel, when 
his Master asks, “But whom say ye that Iam?” The Apostle, we 
are told, “answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the son of the 
living God.” With this may be compared some things which are re- 
lated in the book of Acts, especially in connection with the newly 
converted Saul. He, it is stated, stood up in the synagogues at 
Damascus, and addressed his countrymen. there, “ proving that this is 
very Christ,”—proving to them that Jesus was the true Christ. } 

To see the force of such expressions, it is well to remember that 
the great subject of controversy between the first Christians and the 
contemporary Jews was simply this, whether or not Jesus of Nazareth 
were the expected Messiah. His disciples held that he was; his 
adversaries denied, and took up stones to stone him, when he affirmed 
it. Finally, they crucified him for the same reason. The mark and 
test of a Christian, in short, was precisely this belief in Jesus as the 
Christ. The word Christian itself intimates as much. It means 
Christ-ian, and was evidently given to the disciples because of their 
belief that their master was the Christ.{ And so it is, in many cases, 
Wherever we can reach any clear, definite information as to the early- 
Christian faith or belief, it is always the same, and to the effect that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the expected Messiah.§ 

' Such then is the only creed of which any example is offered to us 
in the New Testament. It is not, however, that other subjects, great 
truths of religion or duties of morality, are left out of sight, were not 
received and believed by the primitive Christians. To say this, would 
be-only to, misrepresent them. But whatever else of this more general 
` kind they may have received, it is not presented to usin the dogmatic 
form, the form of-a creed. It is not offered as a something that is 
imposed upon the disciple, to be received and professed by ia, under 
the penalty of being cut off from the number of the faithful, and 
condemned to eternal fire, or any other dreadful fate. The. great 
truths and principles of the Christian teaching are not offered to 
acceptance in this way, but are left to be gathered up and learnt 


. * St. John, xi. 27; xiii. 19; comp. iv. 26, viii. 24, 28,58, The same idea is no 
doubt involved in the belief referred to in Mark xvi. 16. i 

+ Matt. xvi. 16 ; Acts ix. PEURA ; comp. xviii, 28, 

Acts xi. 26. 

$ Rom. iii. 25 may seem to be an exception, But the rendering here probably is, 
a Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, by his blood, through faith.” Comp, 
Jowett, “St. Panl’s Epistles,” and Meyer, “Kommentar,” in loco. 
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by the disciple from the manifold suggestions, lessons, and examples 
of truth and righteousness given to us by Christ and his Apostles. 

In regard, again, to that one‘subject of belief just referred to, 
it is evident that this was indispensable and could not be 
omitted. A man must necessarily believe in Jesus as the Christ, 
who would, in those days, be a Christian’at all. In other words, 
a man could not be a disciple, could not be a Christian, unless 
he acknowledged and believed in the Founder of Christianity. 

The singular simplicity of belief which thus marked the early 
preaching of the Gospel was, however, in the course of time, laid 
aside. It is not to my present purpose to trace, In any detail, 
how this came to pass; but one or two facts may be briefly noticed. 
The early Christians were a small body, and long remained so, in 
the midst of the vast Gentile world in which ‘they lived. It was, 
no doubt, a necessity of their position,.to have a distinct view and 
a firm grasp of that Christian faith for which, in a certain’ sense, 
they were separated from the rest of the world.’ It was necessary 
also that- they should be able to state concisely to others, what it 
was that these were to receive as important truth, when they em- 
braced Christianity. It would thus be expedient, at an early 
period, to have some short exposition of Christian faith ; and hence, 
we may suppose, would in time come into use brief statements 
of leading facts and doctrines of the Gospel, such as we find em- 
bodied in the creed called the Apostles’ Creed and in other similar 
forms of a still older date. 

And here it may be freely admitted that there can be no rea- 
sonable objection to an individual, or a church, placing before the 
world a statement of what they may deem important religious 
truth. Where freedom of speech is admitted, every man and every 
congregation has clearly the right of declaring to others, who may 
care to hear, what they believe -to be true. But then, while this 
is so plain, it should not be lost sight of, what, in their real 
nature, all such statements and declarations essentially are. They 
are the utterances of individual men, or of congregations and 
churches more or less numerous ; they are this simply, and no more. 
As I suppose will be admitted by all who are likely to read these 
words, no human being is free from the liability to error; and so 
it plainly results that no exposition of religious truth, or, indeed, of 
any other truth, no exposition which human pen can write, is exempt 
from the same liability. No one, therefore, among men can have 
the right to stand up and say to another with authority, This, and 
only this, is the true faith ; this which I declare to you is the true 
faith, and there is no other; and unless you who hear me receive this 
faith, believe it, and keep it, you incur the penalty of everlasting 
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perdition. No one, I repeat, among men has authority to speak thus; 
or can speak thus without immeasurable presumption. Even if a 
body of fellow-believers—call them’ priests, or Bishops, or Cardinals, 
or what you will—should come together from all parts of the world 
to form a great council; and even if these persons should vote that a 
certain man is infallible, and should give him, or profess to give him, 
the right to speak as if he were so, what does it amount to? Shall 
we believe the man to be infallible ? ) 

This was virtually done, as all the world knows, not long ago, in the 
case of the Pope at Rome; and truly, if any human being whatever 
can plausibly lay claim to infallibility, without doubt it must be the 
ancient and venerable head of the Roman Catholic Church. But 
does any one among the scores of millions of Protestants, or do all 
even of Roman Catholics, believe the Pope to be infallible in regard 
to either religious doctrine or anything else? Has he not even 
proved himself, by the folly or the error of many of his utterances, to 
bein some respects, an ignorant and short-sighted man, quite as much 
so as many others among the multitudes of ordinary mortals around. 
us, and that too even in matters of religious truth and what is inti- 
mately connected with it? If then the Pope himself-be not infallible, 
- who else shall be admitted to be so? Truly no man whatever; no 
one within our knowledge, either in this generation or in any gene- 
ration of the’ past, in all the long interval between our time and the 
times of the New Testament, to say nothing of the more distant 
generations that lie still beyond. ` 

It is clear, then, that, in admitting the reasonableness and the use- 
fulness, of putting forth a given declaration of Christian faith, we 
ought carefully to guard ourselves against attributing to it the charac- 
ter of an infallible document. Any such declaration can only be 
received as the expression of the judgment of the individual, or the 
collection of individuals forming the church or congregation, supposed. 
to make their ideas known to the world; and what’ they declare or 
make known can itself be no more infallible, no more exempt from 
the possibility of error, than the persons from whom it proceeds— 
under whatever name or character they may have acted, whether as 
" private individnals, or as a Church, or as a great Council representing 
all the churches of the Christian world. It follows from this, that no 
man ought to be asked to subscribe to. any document of this kind 
except only with the full reservation of the rights of his own indivi- 
dual judgment. Whatever diversities of teaching might possibly 
result from this liberty, no other law ought to exist among Christian 
men. For, surely, men who are truthful and honest ought to be left 
frée to speak according to what they see, or think they see, to be the 
truth ;-and even though there might be many instances of individual 
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error, and some will teach one thing and some another, yet shall we 
not believe that all this would only “work together for good,” and 
lead, in the result, to a clearer view and a firmer hold of the highest 
truth ? . 

Since the time of the great Protestant reformation, it has been 
usual with most of the churches and sects which sprang from it to 
hold and publish, under one name or another, definitions and exposi- 
tions, more or less full and elaborate, of the Faith considered neces- 
sary to a Christian. To this, as I have said, there is no valid objection 
—-provided always that such compositions are regarded as simply the 
judgments of the persons from whom they actually proceed ; provided 
also that the promulgators leave to others, viz., their children and 
those who follow them in churches and chapels, due liberty to judge 
for themselves as to what is and is not religious truth,—due liberty, 
again, to follow, without let or hindrance, the light and guidance of 
Divine Truth, wherever this may Jead them. But, unfortunately, the 
makers or adopters of doctrinal systems have been forgetful of this 
just principle. Carried away, it may be, by their own earnestness, 
‘they have failed to take note that they were not themselves infallible 
—even in the interpretation of Scripture. Losing sight of the fact 
that no man has the right to judge for another, but for himself only, 
they have too often proceeded, and have been allowed to proceed, just 
as if there had been conferred upon them the authority to define for 
all time the limits of Christian verity, and to impose upon future 
generations the doctrines essential to Christian faith and salvation. 
Let me illustrate these positions, from some of the cases which most 
readily present themselves in our own country. 

To begin with the most conspicuous and important, there is the 
Established Church, with its three Creeds and ‘Thirty-Nine Articles. 
—in all forty-two distinct compositions,—each one of the number 
containing statements or definitions more or less numerous, and some 
of them difficult or doubtful in the highest degree. The Articles 
involve and carry with them the three Creeds ; and the whole toge- 
ther contain a body of doctrine to which every man entering the 
ministry of the English Church is required to declare his assent, 
deviation from which in any important degree is not allowed, or sup- 
posed to be allowed. Thus it has been settled, not so much, it must 
be confessed, by the Church itself, as by the superior power of Parlia- 
ment. Thus, in effect, it was settled more than three hundred years 
ago ;—in an age, be it remembered, of comparative ignorance; an age, 
I must add, of much coarseness of manners ; one in which they could 
massacre people for heresy, as they did in France ; when everybody 
believed in witches, and supposed practisers of the black art were 
burnt alive by hundreds ; an age in which a Calvin could have a 
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Servetus tried, condemned, and deliberately executed, for denying 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; an age when. many persons of respectable 
position and property could not read or write ; when there were very 
few books, and not a newspaper in existence; when science and 
learning, Im various important respects, were in their infancy ; and 
most of the.wonderful powers and inventions of mechanical art had 
not yet been dreamt of. 

The resulting position, therefore, is now conn like this :— 
That long past age of most imperfect knowledge and wild superstition 


has pean allowed: to dictate its religious holier to the English Church _ 


of the nineteenth century, to educated Englishmen and English- 
women of the present day! The Creeds and Articles, which were 
then no doubt’ honestly deemed true, must be received now whether 
- they are deemed.true.or not. A ‘minister of the Church who, in his 
pursuit of truth, should be led to deviate from those standards, must 
‘not, in his character as a clergyman, be allowed to say so,—such is 
the theory—-or if he should openly say that he did so, he might by 
process of law be cast out of the Church and deprived of his living. 
By express decision. of the Courts, he would not. be allowed even to 
cite Scripture for self-defence, m contravention of the Articles. This 
is no imaginary picture. We know well that it has all occurred within 
recent times; and, doubtless, it will occur again, if men will only be 
faithful to what they profess, and act Fean Gu in accordance with 
their avowed belief. 

I know it may be said in reply, that the Creeds and Articles of the 
Church are founded upon the Scriptures; that they embody and ex- 
press religious truth, as it is found in the Bible. Against this I am 
not ee here to say one word.. But granting it to be quite 
true, still I would ask, Why should not the men of this nineteenth 
century be left free to judge precisely on this point for themselves, be 
left free to judge for themselves as to the teaching of Scripture ? 
Why should they have virtually to abandon their liberty of thought 
to the men of the sixteenth century? Why should they, in so large 
a degree, have to look up to them as infallible judges of the truth, 
and be contented humbly to submit and be bound, themselves: and 
their children and their children’s children, even to the end, to ` 
receive from that past age of comparative ignorance and barbatism 
just what 2¢. conceived to be true in all the most important matters 
of religious doctrine? In thus looking up to the men of the past, 
worthy and able as doubtless many of them were, is 1t not very much 
like making a Pope of them ?. And, if we are to have a Pope at all, 
I confess I would rather have a living one than a dead one; because 
if you should find out that any supposed truth of your ancient system 
of doctrine is not what you have thought, if you should come to 
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think it an error, you might have some chance with a living man of 
bringing him too to see this, whereas, with a.generation that is dead 
and gone, there is no possibility of that kind. 

But-many persons will be ready with a reply to all this. The Creeds 
and Articles of the Church are required to secure uniformity of 
doctrine, harmony of teaching, in important points, among the 
Church’s ministers. Is such then the result? Can any one say 
that it is, who recalls what is meant by the appellations Low Church, 
High Church, Broad Church, with their respective ideas on one sub- 
ject and another? Or can any one speak of harmony and uniformity 
of teaching in connection with the Established system, who remem- 
bers the stormy scenes of the recent’ Church Congress at Leeds, 
where, it is known, the divisions and oppositions of parties came out 
to view at times ‘in the most intensely discordant way ? 

Tt is not, indeed, difficult to understand that the existence of a 
dogmatic creed, imposed by authority, must tend, in. time, to originate 
sectarian divisions, as well as to intensify them, when, from any cause, . 
they have once begun. When first composed, or adopted, the creed 
- may fairly satisfy the generation. of those by whom it is set up. 
It may continue to do so for a very long period of time, more 
particularly among credulous or unthoughtful people. Doubtless, so 
much as this may be alleged in favour even of the Athanasian 
Creed, and especially in reference to that obscure and semi-barbarous 
period from which it has come down to. us, and to which it properly 
belongs. But, as time passes on, knowledge increases. Some men 
begin to see further or deeper than the Creed-makers ; or they think 
they do so, which comes to the same thing; They begin to doubt - 
this or that article of orthodox faith ; or, it may be, they only begin: 
to doubt whether it is wise and becoming to put into the definite’ 
forms of human language the deep things of Him who is “ unsearch- 
able” and “ past finding out;” or, again, as language itself alters 
with the lapse of ages, some of the terms or clauses of the creed 
come to be obscure, or even to bear a meaning different from that 
which they originally expressed. Here are abundant sources and 
occasions of diversity, among those upon whom the creed: is imposed. 
Hence arise evasions of its meanings, perversions of its meanings, non- 
natural interpretations, differences and oppositions of construction, 
some clinging to one sense and some to another, as has been abun- 
dantly exemplified, for example, in the case of the Athanasian Creed, 
by the late Mr. Maurice. This process of change is sure to take 
place, sooner or later, where there is any activity or freedom of mind. 
Even should there be a general acquiescence for centuries, yet the 
period of doubt, diversity, division, will not fail to come at last—pro- 
vided only that the creed, confession, or symbol, or whatever it may , 
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be termed, touches upon the deeper and more mysterious subjects of 
religious interest :—and these are precisely the subjects upon which 
the composers of these documents have most commonly preferred, or 
deemed it expedient, to exhibit their skill. 

It seems plain, then, that, whatever else they may do, these com- 
positions do not by their own nature tend to peace and harmony in 
the Church, but rather the contrary. Their essential tendency is, in 
truth, to divisions, intolerance, and spiritual pride. And may not 
even this be the reason, or one of the reasons, why in the far-seemg 
wisdom of the Founder’ of Christianity, or rather of Him whose 
minister he was, there is so little within the New Testament that can 
be construed as a dogmatic creed, or as intended to be enforced upon 
the assent of the disciple after the manner of ordinary creeds and 
confessions ? 

However this may be, there is one great and evil consequence 
of the most serious kind attendant upon these documents, and now 
to be more specifically pointed out. It is in their nature to place 
artificial impediments in the way of progress towards a better know- 
ledge of religious truth. Some persons, it may be, like them all the 


. more for this. They do not want progress towards a better know- 


ledge of religious truth, do not believe in it. They are satisfied with 
what ‘they have got, and doubly satisfied, if only a Nicene Council 
or a. pseudo-Athanasius should appear to have testified that it is 
truth, Such persons, then, are quite willing to- “rest and be thank- 
ful.” It is scarcely for such that these lines are written. It would 
be almost a pity to disturb them in their mental slumbers, and the 
only thing, perhaps, that need be said to them, is to wish them 
pleasant dreams. But there are many others, in these days, who are 
not unwilling to look forward and move onward ;+and. to believe that 
the wise and gracious Providence of the world may have yet in 
reserve for us words and thoughts of light and truth greater, deeper, 
better than anything we have yet attained. With such persons, 
therefore, let us ask whether it is indeed the case, that dogmatic 
creeds, in whatever form, place sono e barriers 1 in the way of progress 
towards higher truth ? 

The Church, we have to bear in mind, of a given century (say the 
sixteenth, or even the fourth), takes upon itself to define the faith, 
and sets up a creed, or else it adopts one from more ancient times, 
and gives this the sanction of its approval. It says, in effect, This is 
Christian truth, indispensable to salvation; we find it in the Scrip- 
tures, clearly revealed, and you, our successors of future generations, 
are called upon to receive it; you shall receive it; or, at least, if you 
do not, you are anathematized; our church: shall be no place for you; 
the common church of the nation, it may be, shall be no place for you ; 
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and you shall forego any advantages of position or emolument which 
it has to confer. No Council, or Synod, or Act of Parlianient has, 
indeed, said all this in so many words; but that this is the real force 
and effect of what the dogmatists have said, it requires no argument 
to show. And now, let us remember again, those who have practi- 
, cally said this were not exempt from the common hability to error. 
They have really possessed no better knowledge, on the main ques- 
tions of religious and Christian belief, than the men of our own 
century. They had no better means of knowing, nor so good ; and 
in the progress of the ages, times were sure to come when new light . 
should ‘be thrown upon many things. For example, in relation to our 
own English Churchmen of the sixteenth century, the men of two or 
three hundred years later would be enabled to see and understand 
innumerable subjects better than they did. This: was to be so in 
politics, in commerce, in trade, in science, in learning of various 
kinds; it was to.be so, as without doubt it is, in the understanding 
of Scripture, in laws, and in arts. But, whatever progress of this 
‘ kind may be made by the later generations, so far as religion is con- 
cerned there is the ancient Creed to be kept in view. They must 
not deviate from that, or go beyond it, except at their own peril. In 
science, and many other subjects of human concern, they are at 
liberty to adopt new ideas, new inventions, new forms of expression. 
In religion it is not so; in the apprehension of Christianity it is not 
‘so. In these, the greatest and most absorbing of human interests, we ' 
must be contented, according to the established system, to remain where 
our forefathers have left us. If these believed, with Calvin, in an 
unmerciful God, who has foreordained untold myriads of His rational 
creatures to eternal perdition, we of the later ages must believe the 
. same, if the creed tells us to do so. No matter that juster ideas of 
the Almighty Father may have risen upon the world, or that a better 
understanding of the words’ of Scripture may have gradually been 
gained, there is the creed left to us by our ecclesiastical lawgiver, and 
neither the Church nor the Law, as they are, will allow the later 
generations to neglect it—except, indeed, at the cost of such disad- 
vantages as I have before referred to. 

Is it not plain, then, that the ancient creed-system throws impedi- 
ments in, the way of religious truth; tends to make that difficult 
which ought to be easy; to intartre: so far as man can do so, with 
the providential teachings of past history, while yet these are so per- 
sistently reminding us that men shall go forward and not stand still, 
even in their knowledge of God and of Christ, and of all that we com- 
prehend under the name of religious and Christian truth ? 

But here it will be proper to take notice of two considerable objec- 
tions which may be urged to the foregoing remarks, and, if possible, 
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to remove them out of our way. They are founded, the one upon the 
fact, or assumed fact, that Christianity is°a Divine, revelation; the 
other upon the fact, or assumed fact, of the authority of the Church, 
as the guardian and expounder of revealed truth. These are related 
yet distinct propositions, For the present, let us briefly consider the 
former of the two, reserving the other for a later portion of this paper. 

Christianity, then, let it be granted, is a Divine revelation. Its 
great truths, whatever they may be, are definite and unchangeable. 
Being ‘so, they may surely be put into definite words, so as to be 
clearly apprehended by the disciple, and impressed upon him, as that 
which it is required by the Spirit.of Truth Himself that, we should 
accept and honour, even as His-gift. ‘So it may reasonably be urged 
by the advocate of Creeds. And here it may be permitted to the 
writer to say that the conception of Christianity thus implied ‘is not 
exactly his own. To him, this religion, while undoubtedly involving 
and carrying with it many great and valuable truths and principles, 
nevertheless consists simply in the words, life and spirit of Christ. 
So great a thing-as it is may not be compressed, or expressed, within — 
the compass of any Creed or Confession of Faith whatever. It is 
only to ‘be seen, learnt, and appreciated in and from the living utter- 
ances and actions of its Author. Granting, however, for the: moment 
the usual conception of the Gospel, as a system of truths or doctrines 
that may be defined as to their essentials in words, still one great fact 
in connection even with that conception is not to be denied. It is 
clear from the whole history of Christianity from ‘the ‘beginning, that 
however unchangeable it may itself be in its essence, yet its professors 
have been only slowly learning it; that they have been advancing 
onward by degrees through dar. kassi ignorance, difficulties, to a cleaver, 
better knowledge and a worthier appreciation of what their relivion l 
is—a knowledge and appreciation, it may be added, which probably 
could not ‘be gained by such a being as man, except only through the 
slow disciplinary process provided for us ‘by the Providence of our 
lives, Surely this process ‘has been largely going on throughout 
the past, and is going on still, and that too, even in spite, I must 
say, of creeds and dogmas, which, though they can unquestionably 
throw obstacles in the way of progress, ‘are yet, nappiy: unable 
absolutely to put a stop to it. 

Even within the New Testament times, the disciples were being led 
on to apprehend more justly various great principles of their religion 
which they were slow and reluctant to learn. They had, many of 
them, to be taught that the “liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free” did not require the submission of Gentile converts to Jewish 
rites and ceremonies. This ‘had to be learnt even by an Apostle.* 


* See Gal. ii- 
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They had, many of them, to be taught that the grace of ‘God was 
offered to all'the world alike, without respect of persons. They had f 
many of them, to learn that by his crucifixion.the Messiah had been ! 
released from all Jewish restrictions, and -was now, through his death, 
accessible to “every man by faith, notwithstanding past sins *— 
whereas many of them, ‘perhaps all in the first instance, had fancied 
that it was-he that “should ‘have redeemed JIsraél” only, :and that . 
none but those of Hebrew race svere‘to ‘be this subjects. They had, 
many of them, again, or most -of them, including Apostles themselves, 
to unlearn and lay aside their expectation of a speedy second :advent, 
and the end of the then existing state of the world, even within the ~ 
lifetime of that generation.f ‘Thus, it is ‘plain, however definite or 
unchangeable the truths of ‘the Gospel may be, that im the frst 
Christian age the “vessels ” into «which they had to.ibe rece1ved were 
but “earthen.” Many elements of human prejudice and error were 
intermingled with them; in so much that to speak of a perfect . 
understanding of Christianity existing even then, or to look back to 
the actual beliefs even of that first age, as forming a final and sure 
confession for all the ages to come, were but a folly of the extremest 
‘and most mischievous kind. 

And this process of lear ning, of advancing onward to a better and 
still better understanding of the Divine Will and Ways, as in the ` 
. Gospel or elsewhere declared, has it ever really stopped? Did it 
cease, for example, with the successive writers of the successively 
‘added clauses of the Apostles’ Creed, whoever they may have been ?— 
or with the authors of the Nicene Creed ?—or with the unknown 
composer even of the Creed called after Athanasius? Did the process 
of learning more of- the deep things of God reach its limits with any 
of these; or did it do so.in our own country with’ the settlement of 
the Articles by Queen Elizabeth and her bishops? Nay, has it 
reached its appointed bounds even in this nineteenth century? Are 
there not still discussions and controversies even among’ eminent 
members of the Church of England, as among eminent ministers of 
Nonconformist bodies, and even upon the most vital subjects, such as 
the Atonement, for example, and the nature and duration of future 
punishment ? How then, can it be said that the truths of Christianity 
are fixed and unchangeable i in any such sense as forbids owr progress 
towards a better understanding of them,—that is to say, towards a 
better knowledge of divine truth ? 

But if, on the other hand, at a given point you set up a creed or a 
set of creeds, and enforce these as though you fancied them to contain 


‘i Rom. iii., 25, Bad passim. 2 
t See Matt, xxiv. ; comp. 1 Thess, iv., 13, seg, James v., 7,8; 1 Pet. iv.,7, 
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ON THE HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF 
ACQUIRED PSYCHICAL HABITS. 


fl i cannot; I think, be a question that in the minds of all 

the more progressive thinkers of the present day, the doctrine 
of Evolution, whether accepted thoroughly or only tentatively, is 
giving a direction to their inquiries, and a form to their speculations. 
Believing, as I do, that the future advance of Psychology will depend 
in great measure upon the sagacity and fearlessness with which this 
principle is pushed forward, I am desirous of showing that the 
doctrine of the embodiment in the Constitution of one generation, 
of congenital tendencies to certain forms of Psychical action, which 
are the resultants of the experience of previous generations, has a 
sound Physiological basis, It will appear, in the course of my expo- 
sition, that this doctriné is really much older than the able-writers to 
whom it is generally attributed ; and that while Sir John Sebright 
and Mr. Thomas Andrew Knight had most explicitly advanced the 
principle of the hereditary transmission of acquired Habits, so that 
they become “ secondary instincts,” before it was taken up by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and made part of the basis of his Philosophy, the 
probability that such acquired Habits tend to produce structural 
modifications in the Organic mechanism, analogous to those of which 
the original Instinctive propensities are the expressions, had been 
distinctly shown before Professor Bain formularized it in language 
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which appears to me more positive and explicit than we have at pre- 
sent a right to use. I have no other motive than the.swum cuique 
in making this reclamation. The future historian of what I am 
convinced will be hereafter regarded as a most remarkable Epoch in 
the History of Philosophy, will be able to assign to these two most 
able thinkers and writers the great merit to which they are unques- 
tionably entitled ; without overlooking the preparation which had 
been made for them by previous thinkers, who, in their respective 
- spheres, were patiently collecting and generalizing facts, or develop- 
ing principles, which have been subsequently shown to have an ap- 
plication far more extensive than they had themselves anticipated. 

The Physiology of mental Habit cannot be rightly understood 
without a preliminary study of bodily Habit; and it will be shown 
that we may pass from one of these categories to the other by a 
series of steps so gradational, that it is impossible to draw a distinct. 
line of separation between them. ‘The readers of my previous 
Papers in this Review will not need to be reminded that I hold it 
absolutely essential to a sound Psychology, to look at Man’s nature 
as œ whole; and, so far from attempting to mark out distinct 
spheres for Mind and Body, Spirit and Matter, to endeavour to 
trace the subtle threads by which, in our present state of. exis- 
tence, their operations are inextricably connected. “ What God 
hath joined together, let not Man put asunder.” I do not pretend 
to “explain” any Mental phenomenon by Physiology: I merely 
affirm that the Physiological method affords, in many instances, a 
valuable clue to the study of Mental phenomena; and that wherever 
any form of Mental activity is distinctly related to Bodily, the inves- 
tigation of the material conditions of that activity is an essential 
part of Psychological Science. 

There is no part of our composite nature as to which this is more 
obvious, than it is in the formation of Habits ; which, as I pointed 
out twenty years ago, 1s entirely comformable to the general laws of 
Nutrition. The demand for Nutrition in the living organism,—that 
is, for the continual replacement, by new tissue,:of that which has: 
become effete,—arises from the limitation of the term: of life‘of each 
part, which is for the most part brief in proportion to its activity. 
Thus in a Tree, the leaf-cells, which do the greater ‘part of fhe work of 
assimilating the nutrient materials, last only for a season ; whilst the 
solid trunk, to the growth of which the functional activity of the 
leaves is subservient, may endure for centuries. So in the Animal 
body, while there is a continual “shedding” and reproduction of the 
assimilating and secreting cells by which the plastic material of the 
blood is prepared, there is a far greater permanence in ‘the frame- 
work of the Skeleton, the bones, cartilages, ligaments, and ‘tendons, 
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whose functions are purely mechanical. In the case of the Nervo- 
muscular apparatus, to whose action all the rest of the Organism 
ministers, the duration of the life of each component integer seems 
essentially to depend upon the use that is made of it; varying m- 
versely as its functional activity. Thus, the greater the amount of 
Nervo-muscular energy put forth, the greater will be the “waste” 
of tissue, and the greater the demand for its replacement by the 
Nutritive process. 

But the Age of the Animal body has a very-important relation to 
the activity of the Nutritive operations; for whilst the Plant 
grows by mere addition and extension, the Animal grows (at least 
in all but the lowest Plant-like forms) by the production of addi- 
` tional tissue in the intimate substance of every part and organ; and 
thus, during the whole passage of the Human or any similar Organ- 
ism from its earliest embryonic stage to its full maturity, there is a 
continual pulling-down and rebuilding of every part of the fabric, 
which produces a demand for Nutrition that is far out of proportion 
to the actual increase. Everyone knows the appetite of a rapidly 
growing boy; and yet of the excess of food which he takes in a given 
time beyond what would be required ‘by the adult, probably not one 
hundredth part goes to supply the material for the mere addition of 
weight which he acquires during that time, all the rest being used 
up in that process of reconstruction, which is a necessary condition 
of the enlargement of the Organism as a whole. 

The Formative power, then, ordinarily exerts itself (1) in keepmg 
up the Nutrition of every integral part of the body, so as to main- 
tain it in the condition proper to it at each period of life; (2) in 
that continual rebuilding which is actively going on during the 
period of growth; and (3) in that original production which 1s 
required for the development of new parts and organs at some par- 
ticular stage-of life; as that of the apparatus for the Reproduction 
of the race, when the organism of the individual is approaching 
its maturity. 

But, further, as Sir James Paget long since pointed out, the 
Formative power is often exercised, not only in maintaining the 
original type, but also in keeping up some acquired peculiarity; 
as, for example, in.the perpetuation of a scar left after the healing 
of a wound. For the tissue of the cicatrix grows and assimilates 
nutrient material, exactly as do the normal tissues which surround 
it ; and thus.a scar on a Child’s face which is as long as his own - 
finger, will still be as long as his finger when he becomes a Man. 

Now it is unquestionably during the period of growth, that the 
influence of external agencies is most strongly exerted in modifying 
the Constitution of the individual; for when this has been once fixed, 
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it either succumbs to a change of conditions, or dominates over 
them, having little power of adaptation to them. To such early 
modifiability of Constitution I should refer the following case, ` 
cited by Sir Charles Lyell (Principles of Geology, Lith Edit. vol. ii. ` 

p.. 297) as one ‘of “inherited instincts ”:—“ Some of our countrymen 
engaged about the year 1825 in conducting one of the principal mining 
associations in Mexico, that of Real del Monte, carried out with them 
some English greyhounds of the best breed, to hunt the hares which 
abound in that country. The great platform which is here the scene of 
sport is at an elevation of about 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, 

and the mercury in the barometer stands habitually at the height of 
about 19 inches. It was found. that the greyhounds could not sup- 
port the fatigues of a long chase in this attenuated atmosphere, and 
before they could come up with their prey, they lay down gasping for 
breath ;.but these same animals have produced whelps which have 
grown up, and are not in the least degree incommoded by the want of 
i density i in the air, but run down the hares with as much ease as the 
fleetest of their race in this country.” 

Again, it cannot be doubted that’ in the exercise of the Reproduc- 
tive function, a formative capacity is: transmitted to the germ, in 
virtue of which (the requisite external conditions being supplied). 
it develops itself into an Organism possessing the characters of its 
species, and sometimes the individual characters of one or other of 
its parents, or of béth in combination. Of the limiting conditions 
of that Hereditary Transmission which is certainly a general tendency, 
Physiology can at present give very little account; and I shall only 

suggest that while a great deal of discussion has taken place as to 

whether the male or the female’ parent: exerts the greater influence 
over the character of the offspring, we are as yet entirely ignorant of 
how far the union of two different natures may produce =a in the 
combination of an acid and a base—a resultant essentially dissimilar 
to either of them. This much, however, may be confidently affirmed, 
_ that where general constitutional taints, that is to say, dbnormal 
_ habitudes of Nutrition, have been acquired, these tend to propagate 

themselves “hereditarily; and that they do so with the most, cer- 
tainty, when both parents partake of them. It ‘may also be 
affirmed that every repetition of such transmissicn tends to in- 
crease the mischief; so that by “breeding in and in,” the inju- 

` rious external conditions remaining the same, a very slight, original 
departure from healthy nutrition may become intensified in succes- 
sive generations into a moŝt serious abnormality. Of this we have 
an example. in the production of Cretinism, which may be charac- 
terized as idiocy connected with bodily deformity. - This is not 
essentially connected, as some have supposed, with goitre; for it 
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presents itself in some localities where goitre does not prevail, 
whilst clsewhere goitre prevails without developing itself into cre- 
tinism. But in the Vallais of the Alps the conditions of the two 
appear concurrent; and the result of their conjoint action through a 
succession of generations becomes most, distressingly apparent. 

There is one class of cases, moreover, in which a particular abnormal 
form of Nutrition that is distinctly acquired by the individual, exerts 
a most injurious influence upon the offspring—that, namely, which is 
the result of habitual Alcoholic excess, There can be no reasonable 
question that the continual action of what have been termed “ ner- 
vine stimulants” modifies the nutrition of the Nervous system ; for 
in no other way can we account for the fact—unfortunately but too 
familiar—that it not only comes to: tolerate: what would have been 
in the first instance absolutely poisonous, but that it comes to be 
dependent upon a repetition of the dose for the power of sustaining 
its ordinary activity, and that the want of such repetition produces 
an almost unbearable craving, which is as purely Physical as that of’ 
hunger or thirst. Now all these “nervine stimulants” further agree 
in this, that while they excite or misdirect the Automatic activity 
of the Mind, they weaken the controlling power of the Will; and 
this is exactly the condition which, intensified and fixed into per- 
manence, constitutes Insanity. We have a far larger experience 
of the: results of habitual Alcoholic excess, than we have in regard 
to any other “nervine stimulant;” and all such experience is de- 
cidedly in favour of the hereditary transmission of that acquired 
perversion of the normal nutrition of the nervous system which it 
has induced. That this manifests itself sometimes in congenital 
Idiocy, sometimes in a predisposition to Insanity, which requires but 
a very slight exciting cause to develop it, and sometimes in a 
strong craving for alcoholic drinks, which the unhappy subject of it 
strives in vain to resist, is the concurrent testimony of all who have 
directed their attention to the enquiry. Thus Dr. Howe, in his 
Report on the Statistics of Idiocy in Massachusetts, states that the 
habits of the parents of 300 idiots having been learned, 145, or nearly 
one half, were found to be habitual drunkards. In one instance, in 
which both parents were drunkards, seven idiotic children were 
born to them. Dr. Down, whose experience of idiocy is greater 
than that of any other man in this country, has assured me that he 
does not consider Dr. Howe’s statement as at all exaggerated. Sir 
W. A. F. Browne, the first Medical Lunacy Commissioner for Scot- 
land, thus wrote when himself in charge of a large asylum :—“ The 
drunkard not only injures and enfeebles his own nervous system, but 
entails mental disease upon his family. His daughters are nervous 
and hysterical; his sons are weak, wayward, eccentric, and sink 
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under the pressure of excitement, of some unforeseen exigency, or 
the ordinary calls of duty.” Dr. Howe remarks that the children _ ' 
of drunkards are deficient in bodily and vital energy, and are predis- 
posed by their very organization to have cravings for alcoholic stimu- ` 
lants. If they pursue the course of their fathers, which they have 
more temptation to follow, and less power. to avoid, than the children 
of the temperate, they add to their hereditary weakness, and increase 
the tendency tó idiocy or insanity ‘in their constitution; and this 
they leave to their children after them. The experiences of those 
who, like Hartley Coleridge, have inherited the craving for alcoholic 
excitement, together with the weakness of Will which makes them 
powerless to resist it, whilst all their better nature prompts the 
struggle, must satisfy any one who carefully weighs them, how closely 
connected their Psychical state is with the Physical constitution which 
they inherit, and how small is their own moral responsibility for 
errors which are mainly attributable-to the vices of their progenitors. 
As I heard Robert Collyer (of Chicago) well. say in an admirable 
sermon. on “ The thorn in the flesh :”—“ In the far-reaching influences 
that go to every life, and away backward as certainly as forward, 
children are sometimes born with appetites fatally strong in their 
nature. As they grow up, the appetite grows with them, and 
speedily becomes a master, the master a tyrant, and by the time 
he arrives dat his manhood the man is a slave. I heard a man say 
that for eight-and-twenty years the soul within him had had to 
- stand, like an unsleeping sentinel, guarding his appetite for strong 
drink. To be a man at last under such a disadvantage, not to 
mention a saint, is as fine a piece of grace as can well be seen. 
‘There is no doctrine that demands a larger vision than this of the 
depravity of human nature. Old Dr. Mason used to say that as 
much grace as would make John a saint, would barely keep Peter 
from knocking a man down.” 

With such evidence of the hereditary transmission of general did- 
theses, or modes of Nutrition, of which we can distinctly trace the 
acquirement. in the history of the progenitor, we seem fully justified 
in applying the same doctrine to such particular habits as may be 
regarded, from the Physiologist’s point of view, in the light of eg- 
pressions of special modifications of Nervous organization. As I do 
not consider that any advance has been made in our positive know- 
ledge on this subject, beyond the stage to which I had brought it 
twenty years ago (although the language used by some later writers 
might lead unwary readers to believe that much has been definitely 
ascertained, which is merely assumed), I shall here reproduce, from 
the fifth edition of my “Human Physiology,” my former account of 
the rationale of Habit, with some additional illustrations. 
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The Spinal Cord, with its afferent and efferent nerves, constitutes 
the apparatus for the performance of those “Reflex” movements 
which do not involve Sensation; depending merely on a sort of reflec- 
tion by the Nerve-centres, along the motor or efferent nerves, of the 
impressions brought to these centres by the excitor or afferent. 
Now of these “reflex” movements, some (as the acts of Breathing 
and Swallowing, with Sucking which is compounded of both) are 
obviously dependent on the congenital arrangement of the Nervous 
apparatus which is the instrument of their performance; whilst 
others, for which the capacity is acquired subsequently, belong to 
Hartley’s category of secondarily automatic. In the acquirement 
of such—as, for example, the habit of erect progression, common to 
every normally constituted Human bemg—not only consciousness 
but volitional effort may be involved; and yet, when once acquired, 
they may be performed through the instrumentality of the Spinal 
Cord alone, as when soldiers continue to march during sleep, or fowls 
move-on several steps after their heads have been cut off. This is 
now generally admitted by Physiologists to be the true explanation of 
the results of Pfliiger’s experiments on the decapitated Frog; though 
the purposive nature of the movements it executes was at first sup- 
posed by many to indicate that the Spinal Cord is the seat of Con- 
sciousness and Will, Thus if a certain spot of the thigh of a decapi- 
tated frog be touched with acetic acid, the dorsal surface of the foot 
of the same side moves to the spot, so as to rub off the offending 
liquid ; if the foot be cut off, and the acid be again applied, the leg is 
again moved in the same manner, but without being able to remove 
the irritation ; and after some fruitless efforts, the other foot is moved 
towards the spot, and the acid wiped away. Now it is within the 
experience of most of us, that we ourselves often execute the very 
same kind of protective movements during profound sleep, when we 
are functionally in precisely the same condition as the decapitated 
frog; and however purposive they were when we first learned to 
perform them, they have come by habit to be purely automatic. 

“Now,” I remarked (op. cit. p. 494), “in all these cases it seems 
reasonable to infer that the same kind of connection between the 
excitor and motor nerves comes to be formed by a process of gradual 
development, as originally exists in the nervous systems of those 
animals whose movements are entirely automatic; this portion of 
the nervous system of Man being so constituted, as to grow-to the 
mode in which it is habitually called into play. Such an idea is 
supported by all we know of the formation and persistence of habits 
of nervo-muscular action. For it is a matter of universal experi- 
ence, that such habits are far more readily acquired during the 
periods of infancy, childhood, and youth, than they are after the 
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attainment of adult age ; and that, the earlier they are acquired, the 
more tenaciously they are retained. Now it is whilst the organism 
is ‘growing most rapidly, and the greatest amount of new tissue is 
consequently being formed, that we should. expect such new connec- 
tions to be most readily established ; and it is then, too, that the 
assimilative processes most readily take- on that new mode of action, 
which often (as in'the maintenance of a cicatrix) becomes so com- 
pletely a ‘second nature,’ as to keep up a certain acquired mode of 
Nutrition through the whole subsequent life.” 

A very curious proof of the Hereditary Transmissibility of tenden- 
cies to special movements, the secondary acquirement of which ten- 
dencies is altogether beyond doubt, is afforded by the following curious 
fact established by the researches of M. Brown-Sequard. In the course 
of his masterly experimental investigations on the functions of the 
Nervous System, he discovered that, after a particular lesion of the 

Spinal Cord of Guinea-pigs, a' slight pinching of the skin of the 
- face would throw the animals into a kind of epileptic convulsion. 
That this artificial epilepsy should’ be constantly producible in 
Guinea-pigs, and not im any other animals experimented on, was in. 
itself sufficiently singular ; and it was not less surprising that the 
tendency to it persisted, after the lesion of the spinal cord seemed to 
have been entirely recovered from. But it was far more wonderful 
that when these epileptic Guinea-pigs bred together, their offspring 
showed the. same predisposition, without having been themselves 
subjected: to any lesion whatever; whilst no such tendency showed 
itself in any of the large numberof young that were bred by the 
same accurate observer “from parents that had not t thus been ope- 
rated on. 

With regard, in the next place, to that higher class of Secondarily 
Automatic actions which can only be’ performed under the guidance 
of Sensation, and which therefore involve some Psychical change, in 
each case, as one of the links in the sequence, it is impossible not 
to recognize the influence of Habit,—-that is to say of the Volitional 
repetition of similar’ acts under similar circumstances,—in esta- 
blishing a condition of the "Nervous apparatus which leads to the 
performance of such acts “ mechanically” (as we say), not ouly with- 
out any intention, but even, it may be, contrary to a pre-formed 
intention. Thus it will probably be within the experience of many 
of my readers, that they have often found ‘themselves winding up 
their watches when they have gone to their dressing-rooms to pre- 
pare for an evening entertainment, just as they would do when 
retiring forthe night. In fact I have heard of one rather “absent” 
gentleman, who actually went to bed when he ought to have been 
dressing for a dinner-party. And it is a common experience of every 
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one who is accustomed .to walk day after day in a particular direc-. 
tion, that having set out with the purpose of taking some other, he . 
has found himself “ mechanically” carried on along his usual line, his 
attention having been occupied in some train of thought, which has 
for a time withdrawn his movements from the guidance of the Will. 

To this category belong the movements of Expression, which 
have lately been investigated so philosophically by Mr. Darwin. I 
cannot doubt that he is right in the belief that certain movements 
of this class were originally “serviceable ;” as, for example, the 
winking of the eyes, and the backward withdrawal of the head and 
body, when a blow is directed towards the face. And I have expe- 
rienced, like himself, the strong tendency to this action, when my 
Reason told me that there was no danger whatever. There must, 
therefore, be some definite arrangement of the Nervous apparatus 
which is the instrument of these actions; and in the case of those 
which were obviotisly “serviceable” in their origin, I agree with 
him in thinking it probable that the tendency to them comes to be 
genetically transmitted. 

The case is different, however in regard to those movements of 
Expression which cannot be shown to have any “purposive ” cha- 
racter, but are the direct products of a certain Emotional excitement. 
And with these “gestures,” which are often peculiar to "individuals, 
we may connect the “tricks” which are involuntary with many 
persons, and which are often repeated in successive generations 
under circumstances that forbid the idea of their having been 
learned by imitation. Where, however, the “ trick” has been rather 
the product of growth than of intentional acquirement, I should be 
disposed to regard it as the exponent of some Constitutional pecu- 
liarity, or family character, such as we often see to be distinctly 
Hereditary.* For example, there are some “nervous” men, who 
always seem to require to do something with their hands when they 
are speaking earnestly ; and what particular “ trick” each individual 
may learn, depends very much upon accident. Thus, in the old times 
of dependent watch-chains and massive bunches of seals, these were 
the readiest playthings; and now that watches are commonly worn 
in the waistcoat pocket, the hands of such persons may often be seen 
unconsciously stealing upwards to “twiddle” with their watch-keys. 
There is a well-known story of a barrister who acquired the “ trick ” 
of winding and unwinding a piece of string on his fingers when 
addressing the court; and who was thrown into confusion when 
the opposing counsel stole “the thread of hissdiscourse.” Not long 
since, when listening to a very interesting extempore sermon, I 


* To this category I should refer the remarkable case given by Mr. Darwin 
(“ Expression,” p. 33, note) on the authority of Mr. Francis Galton. 
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observed that the preacher was continually opening and shutting his 
Bible, and shifting it from side to side of the pulpit; and I have no 
‘doubt that this was a mere “trick” of which he was quite un- 
conscious, the Bible merely supplying the place of the bunch of 
seals, the watch-key, or the bit of string, in giving his “idle hands” 
something “to do.” 

“Qn what a curious combination of corporeal structure, a 
character, and training,” says Mr. Darwin, “must handwritin g 
depend! Yet every one must have noted the occasional close simi- 
larity of the handwriting in father and son, although the father had 
not taught his son. .A great collector of franks assured: me that in 
his collection there were several franks of father and son hardly dis- 
tinguishable except by their dates. Hofacker, in Germany, remarks 
on “he inheritance of handwriting; and it has been even asserted 
that English boys, when taught to write in France, naturally cling to 
their English manner of writing.”—I am disposed to think that 
peculiarities of Handwriting are generally, like the “tricks” ‘just 
alluded to, rather the exponents of particular types of Nervous orga- 
nization, than resultants of purposive training. In a primary school 
in which handwriting is carefully taught, it will often be observed 
that a very close similarity prevails among the individual pupils ; 
whilst in a school of which the pupils, belonging to a higher social class, 
exhibit a more marked differentiation of mental. type, there is a far 
greater diversity of handwriting. ‘The following curious case, which 
occurred in my own family, and which can (I am assured) be exactly 
paralleled elsewhere, seems to afford a strong confirmation of this 
view :—A gentleman who emigrated to the United States, and - 
settled in the backwoods, before the end of last-century, was accus- 
tomed from time to time to write long letters to his sister in England, 
giving an account of his family affairs. Having lost his right arm 
by an accident, the correspondence was temporarily kept up. by one or 
other of his children; but in the course of a few months he learned 
to write with his left hand ; and, before long, the handwriting of the 
letters thus written came to be adeta darlo from that of ee 
former letters. 

The case seems to me to be even stronger in regard to T 
and, to playing on Musical instruments; for it is, I think, quite 
certain that the power of attaining Artistic proficiency in. either, and 
the readiness ‘with which it is acquired, depends in great degree 
upon general Temperament. No doubt every child may be taught 
to draw, or to play a musical instrument, after a certain fashion: but 
there are some whom no teaching or self-effort will ever carry beyond 
a certain mechanical exactness; whilst there are others who “take 
to” Drawing or to Musical perfor mance as their natural language, and 
who, with very little guidance, learn to express themselves with sin- 
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gular force and beauty. J know one family in which this artistic 
temperament is widely diffused, the several members of it almost 
always “taking” either to Drawing or to Music, and sometimes to 
both. On the éther hand, I know other cases in which, with a con- 
siderable acquired interest (rather intellectual, however, than artistic) 
both in Pictorial and Musical art, and with considerable manual dex- 
terity (as shown in other ways), there is a greatly-regretted inability 
to acquire anything more than a stiff formal execution, either in 
Drawing or in Music. To the first “free-hand” Drawing, to the 
second “mechanical” Drawing, comes most naturally. 

It seems clear that there is a different Hereditary capacity for the 
performance of certain classes of movements ; just as, in different 
Nations, there is a different hereditary tendency to the production of 
certain vocal sounds. As in the case of handwriting, it is impossible 
to say how much of this is due to what we are accustomed to call 
“ spontaneous ” variation, and how much to intentional “ culture ;” 
but it may be fairly affirmed as probable that both are concerned in 
it; and that the manual dexterity with which a Mozart or a Caracci 
could express his conceptions, was as much an inherited gift as the 
genius from which those conceptions emanated. 

Proceeding now to forms of activity more purely Psychical, the 
following passage (Op. cit. 569) expresses what, from the Physio- 
logical point of view, may be regarded as the mode in which the 
habitual repetition of any set of sequential changes tends to esta- 
blish a mechanism that serves for their ready reproduction :—“ The 
formation of acquired Perceptions, and their gradual assumption of 
the immediate characters of those which belong to our original con- ' 
stitution (thus deserving the designation of secondarily intuitive™), 
bear a striking analogy to the process by which habitual Movements 
come to be linked on to the Sensations that prompt them. And it 
can scarcely be regarded as improbable, that, in the one case as in 
the other, the Nervous mechanism grows to particular modes of 
activity ; so that successions of action are uniformly excited by par- 
ticular stimuli, which were not provided for in its original construc- 
tion. Such a view harmonizes well with the fact, that such associa- 
‘tions both between sensations and respondent movements, and 
between sensations and respondent ideas, are formed much more 
readily during the period of childhood and adolescence, than they 
are after the full measure of development has been attained; and 
that.they are much more durable in the former case than in the 
latter. For that which has been already pointed out with regard to 
the nutrition of other tissues, may not unreasonably be applied to the 

* This relation I developed i in my Paper on “Common Sense,” in CONTEMPORARY 
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Nervous system ;—that, when once a certain mode of Nutrition has 
been fully established; it tends to perpetuate itself, provided that it 
be not altogether unconformable to the original type.” And the 
same doctrine is obviously applicable, not merely to the primary 
excitement of Ideas by external Perception, but to the excitement of 
Ideas by association with other Ideas. “The readiness with which 
particular habitudes of thought are formed, varies greatly in diffe- 
rent individuals, and at different periods of life. Asa general rule, it 
is far greater during the period of growth and development, than 
after the system has come to its full maturity ; and remembering 
that those new functional relations between other parts of the 
Nervous system, which give rise to the ‘secondary: automatic’ 
movements or acquired instincts, are formed during the same period, 
it seems fair to surmise that the substance of the Cerebrum grows-to 
the conditions under which it is habitually exercised. Hence, as its 
subsequent Nutrition takes place on the same plan, we can under- 
stand the well-known force of early associations, and the obstinate 
persistence of early habits of thought” (Op. cit. pp. 591—-2). The 
Psychical principle of Contiguous Association, and the Physiological 


principle of Nutritive Assimilation, seem indeed, as regards the 


o 


functional activity of the Cerebrum, to be only different expressions 
of the same fact ;—namely, that whatever mode of activity has been 
habitually called forth, this tends to perpetuate itself, and to become 
Automatic. In so far as the Will yields to this tendency, instead of 
controlling it, the individual becomes the slave of routine, a mere 
“bundle of habits ;” and this condition is very strongly presented in 
some forms of Idiocy, and especially in many among the lower 
Animals, in which the influence of Habits that are not so much 
constitutional as the acquired results of “training ”—whether by 
Man or by “circumstances ”-—is often very distinctly marked. 

‘It is the Hereditary Transmission of such “ acquired instincts,” or 
tendencies’ to particular forms of Psychical and ‘resulting Bodily 
action, that gives us our surest evidence of the influence of the 


‘culture of one generation upon the thinking power of the next; 


and though of the instances of such transmission which I am about to 
cite, the greater number have been more than once brought into 
note, they seem to me too valuable to be here omitted. The earliest 
writer who treated the subject in a really philosophical spirit, was 
Sir John Sebright, an enthusiastic breeder, who first developed to its 
full extent the principle of “artificial selection ” in the modification 
of races ; and who was led by a long course of careful observation to 
the well-considered opinion, that the different instinctive propensities 
by which the several breeds of Dogs are respectively characterized, 
are the results of the “training” or acquired experience of the Race, 
which, having once become embodied in the constitution of indivi- 
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duals, have been -transmitted hereditarily to their descendants, and 
become to them a “second nature.” That among the varieties which 
“spontaneously ” arose from time to time, some should be more fitted 
by their bodily organization for one kind of action than for another, 
must doubtless be taken into the account. The fleetness of the 
Greyhound, the brute strength of the Mastiff and Bull-dog, and the 
fine scent of the Foxhound and Pointer, have doubtless been brought 
to their present specialization, by taking advantage of the fact that 
among Dogs (as among Men) there are some naturally swift runners, 
others constitutionally vigorous athletes, and some distinguished by 
the acuteness of their senses. But of all the breeds of Dogs, there is 
none in which the influence of “training” has produced more re- 
markable results, than in the race which has been probably the 
longest subject to it—namely, the Shepherd’s dog. As Mr. Bell says, 
—“ The shepherd who tends his hundreds or thousands of sheep on 
‘the moors and the mountain sides of Scotland and of Wales, or on the 
extensive and trackless Downs of Wiltshire, commits his almost 
countless charge to the care of his dogs, with the certainty that their 
safety and welfare will be surely provided for by the activity, watch- 
fulness,.and courage of their intelligent and faithful guardians. 
Some of the recorded instances of the almost human sagacity evinced 
by this valuable race would exceed belief, were they not authenti- 
cated by the most credible witnesses. In Scotland particularly, 
where the flocks are so liable to be lost in snow-wreaths, these 
qualities are beyond all price; and are often exhibited in a manner 
equally affecting and wonderful.” Some of the most remarkable of 
such experiences are those recorded by James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, the associate of Walter Scott and Christopher North. 
“ The performances of the Shepherd’s Dog,” says Sir John Sebright, 
“which would seem to be the result of little less than human intelli- 
gence, are much too artificial, and too much in opposition to the 
nature of the animal, to be attributed to instinct ; and yet the young 
dogs of this breed appear to have a propensity to the performance of 
these services,—or, as the shepherds say, a thoroughbred one will 
take to them naturally. I do not believe that the same things could 
be taught to dogs of other breeds.” 

Of the degree in which these tendencies to action are really con- 
genital, and not the mere results of training in the individuals that 
manifest them, a good deal of valuable evidence was collected by 
the late eminent horticulturist, Mr. Thomas Andrew Knight, whose 
observing powers were directed to this subject through a long life. 
In a Memoir on the Economy of Bees, which he contributed to the 
“Philosophical Transactions,” in 1807, he mentioned the following 
fact :—-“A young terrier, whose parents had been much employed in 
destroying polecats, and a young springing spaniel, whose ancestry 
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through many generations had been employed in finding woodcocks, 
were reared together as companions; the terrier not having been 
permitted to see a polecat, or any other animal of a similar character, 
and the spaniel having been prevented from seeing a woodcock, or 
other kind of game. The terrier evinced, as soon as it perceived 
the scent of the polecat, very violent anger ; and as soon as it sww 
the polecat, attacked it with the same degree of fury as its parents 
would have done. The young spaniel, on the contrary, looked on 
with indifference ; but it pursued the first woodcock which it ever - 
saw with joy and exultation, of which its companion the terrier did 
not in any degree partake.” Having given his: attention for sixty 
years to the improvement of the breed of springing spaniels, gene- 
rally used in the search for woodcocks, Mr. Knight writes in 1837,— 
“Tn several instances young and wholly inexperienced dogs appeared 
very nearly as expert in finding woodcocks as their experienced 
parents; and I had the satisfaction, in more than one instance, to 
see some of these find as many woodcocks, and give tongue as cor- 
rectly, as the best of my older dogs.” The following seems the result. 
of a higher reasoning process :-—~“ Woodeocks are driven in frosty wea- 
ther, as is well known, to seek their food in springs and rills of 
unfrozen water; and I found that my old dogs knew about as well 
as I did the degree of frost which would drive the woodcocks to such 
places ; and this knowledge proved very troublesome to me, for I 
could not sufficiently restrain them. I therefore left the old expe- 
rienced dogs at home, and took only the wholly inexperienced young 
dogs; but, to my astonishment, some of these, in several instances 
confined themselves as closely to the unfrozen grounds as their 
parents would have done. When I first observed this, I suspected 
that woodcocks might have been upon the unfrozen ground during 
the night; but I-could not discover (as I think I should have done 
had this been this case) any traces of their having been there; and 
as I could not do so, I was led to conclude that the young dogs were 
guided by feelings and propensities similar to those of their parents. 
The subjects of my observation in these cases were all the offspring 
of wellinstructed parents of five or six years old or more; and I 
thought it not improbable that instinctive hereditary propensities 
might be stronger in these than in the offspring of very young and 
inexperienced parents. Experience proved this opinion to be well- 
founded,.and led me to believe that these propensities might be made to 
cease to exist, and others be given.” As Mr. Knight justly remarks, 
“it may be reasonably doubted whether any dog having the habits 
and propensities of the springing spaniel would ever have heen 
known, if the art of shooting birds on the wing had not been 
acquired.” And he mentions it as within his sixty years’ observa- 
tion, that the habits of the woodcock itself have undergone a change ; 
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this bird, which was formerly very tame when it first arrived in the 
autumn, and-took only a short flight when disturbed, being now com- 
paratively wild, and taking a much longer flight, as if from increased ` 
hereditary fear of man. To this last point I shall return hereafter. 

It is well known that young Pointers, especially those of slow and 
indolent breeds, will often “point” game the first time they are 
taken into the field; and Mr. Knight confirms this from his own 
experience. “ But,” he says, “the most extraordinary instance of the 
power of instinctive hereditary propensity which I have ever wit- 
` nessed, came under my observation in the case of a young dog of 
a variety usually called Retrievers.. The proper office of these dogs 
-is that of finding and recovering wounded game; but they .are 
often employed for more extensive purposes, and are found to possess 
very great sagacity. I obtained a very young puppy of this family, 
which was said to be exceedingly well bred, and had been brought to 
me when only a month old from a distant county. I had walked up 
the side of the river, which passes by my house, in search of wild 
ducks, when the dog above mentioned followed me unobserved, and 
contrary to my wishes, ‘for it was too young for service, not being 
quite ten months old. It had not received any other instruction 
than that of being taught to bring any floating body off a pond, and 
I do not think that it had ever done this more than three or four 
‘times. It walked very quietly behind my gamekeeper upon the 
-opposite side of the river, and looked on with apparent indifference 
whilst I killed a couple of mallards and a widgeon; but it leaped 
into the river instantly upon the gamekeeper pointing out the birds 
to it, and it brought them on shore, and to the feet of the game, 
keeper, just as well as the best instructed old dog could have done. I 
subsequently shot a snipe, which fell into the middle of a large nearly 
stagnant pool of water which was partially frozen over. I called the 
dog from the other side of the river, and caused it to see the snipe, 
which could not be done without difficulty ; but as soon as it saw it, it 
swam to it, brought it to me, laid it down at my feet, and again swam 
through the river to my gamekeeper. I never saw a dog of any age 
-acquit itself so well, yet it was most certainly wholly untaught.” . 

Both Sir John Sebright and Mr, Knight appear to have arrived at 
‘the conclusion, that as these “acquired instincts,” or congenital ten- 
-dencies to particular actions, are the result of experience and: training, 
what we are accustomed to call the primary or original Instincts, 
` which are.common to all the individuals of a species, may have had the 
like origin. The former, indeed, gives it as his decided conviction 
“ That byfar the greater part of the propensities which are generally 
supposed to be instinctive, are not implanted in animals by Nature, 
but that they are the result of long experience, acquired and accumu- 
lated through many generations, so as,in the course of time,to assume > 
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the character of instinct.” And the latter, in his observations on 
the Economy of Bees, expresses the opinion that Hereditary Instincts 
in general. are propensities with which each generation is born, “to 
do that which its predecessors of the same family have been taught 
or constrained to do through many successive generations.” The 
following results of an experiment he made in cross-breeding between 
the Norwegian Pony and the London Dray-horse, are very interesting 


as additional illustrations of. this doctrine :—“ The hereditary pro- - 


pensities of the offspring of the Norwegian Ponies, whether full or 
half-bréd, are very singular. Their ancestry have been in the habit 
of obeying the voice of their riders and not the bridle; and the 


horse-breakers complain, and certainly with very good reason, that it. 
is impossible to give them what is called ‘a mouth’; they are,’ 


nevertheless, exceedingly docile, and more than ordinarily obedient 
where they understand the commands of their master. They appear 
also to be as incapable of understanding-the.use of hedges, as they 


are of bridles; for they will walk deliberately, and much at their . 


ease, through a strong hedge; and I therefore conclude that the 
Norwegian horses are not in the habit of being anes by hedges 
similar to those of England.” 

The Memoir by. M. Roulin,* on the Changes PE in che 


Domestic Animals of Europe which have been transported to the - 


‘American continent, though chiefly treating of Physical modifications, 

` contains some facts of great interest in regard to, the acquired Psychi-’ 
„cal peculiarities of certain races of Dogs. The breed of Hounds 
originally introduced into. South America by the Spaniards, is kept 
up, without any apparent alteration, on the platform of Santa Fé, 
where it is employed in hunting Deer, for which the Dogs have come 
to ‘acquire a special aptitude. The mode of attack which they employ 
consists in seizing the deer by the belly at the moment when its body 
rests only on its fore legs, and overturningit by a sudden effort. The 
weight of the animal thus thrown ‘over is often six times that of its 
antagonist. The dog of pure breed inherits a disposition to this kind 
of rece and never attacks a deer, while running, from the front ; 

and should the deer, not perceiving him, come directly. upon him, the 
dog steps aside, and makes his assault upon the flank. Other hunt- 
ing dogs brought from Europe, though of superior strength and 
general sagacity, being destitute of this hereditary instinct, attack 
the deer in a manner which often leads to their being killed on the 
spot, the vertebre of their necks being dislocated by the violence. of 
the shock, Among the poor inhabitants-of the, banks of the Magda- 
lena, an ill-fed mongrel race of dogs has grown up, which has acquired 
a like special aptitude for the chase of the. White-lipped Pecari. 


* “Mémoires des Savans étrangers, présentés 4, l'Académie des Sciences,” tom. iv. 


(1885), p. 321. 
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Thejaddress of these dogs consists in restraining their ardour, and 


_ attaching themselves to no animal in particular, but keeping the 


whole herd in check. Some among these dogs, the very first time 
they are taken to the woods, conduct themselves in exactly the same 
manner as old dogs; whereas a dog of another breed, starting forward 
at once, is surrounded by the Pecari, and, whatever may be his 
strength, is destroyed in a moment. 

It would appear from the facts collected by M. Roulin and others, 
that the barking of Dogs is an acquired hereditary instinct. Certain 
it is that it is so natural to the domesticated races, that young whelps 
learn to bark even when separated at birth from their parents, and 
kept apart from all other dogs. It has been conjectured that barking 
originated in an attempt to imitate the Human voice. However that 
may be, the wild descendants of domesticated Dogs agree with those 


_ still wilder races which seem never to have been brought into close 


relation with man, in not barking. This is the case with the numer- 
ous wild dogs of South America, as also of the West India Islands, 
and of Juan Fernandez and other islands on the Coast of Chili, which 
are the descendants of the dogs introduced by the Spaniards. But 
these soon learn to bark, if brought into association with domesticated 
dogs; and it has been several times-observed that.the offspring of the 
half-reclaimed races of North America, Australia, or India, born in 
Europe, and brought up among other dogs, learn to bark, though the 
parents continue to utter their original howl. It is also remarked by 
Roulin of the South American Cat, that the chief modification which 
the race displays, is that “de ne pas faire entendre, lorsqu’il est en 
amour, ces miaulemens incommodes, par lesquels, dans nos pays, il 
annonce ses désirs ou sa jalousie.” Can these miaulemens, like the 
barking of Dogs, be supposed to be imitations of the Human voice? 
Another hereditary habit mentioned by M. Roulin is one belonging 
rather to the lower than to the higher part of the Nervous mechanism, 
but is not less interesting as an illustration of the general principle. 
The horses bred in the grazing farms on the table-land of the 
Cordillera are carefully taught a peculiar pace, which is a sort of 
running amble, the fore dnd hind legs of either side being moved 
forwards together. J have myself in the West Indies ridden horses 
imported from South America, that had been trained to this 
“pace”; which is extremely suitable to a warm climate, requiring 
on the part of the rider much less exertion than a trot at the 
same speed would involve. The training, I was told, consists in 
tying the fore and hind legs of either side together, so that when 
the fore leg is advanced, the hind leg must move with it; and great 
pains are taken to prevent these “ pacers ” from falling into any other 
kind of gait, so that this acquired habit becomes “a second nature.” 
Now we are told by M. Roulin that when such horses become lame 
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and no longer fit for use, it is customary to turn them, if they are 
well-grown stallions, into the pasture-grounds; and it is continually | 
observed that the colts of which they are the sires “take to” the 
ambling pace without any training. The fact is so well known, that 
such colts are designated by the particular name of agudlillas. 

Another class of facts bearing on the same general principle, is 
the absence of any fear of Man exhibited by the animals of newly- ’ 
discovered regions, especially islands, which has been noticed by many 
explorers. Thus, when the Falkland islands were first visited, by 
Byron, the large wolf-like dog (Canis antarcticus) fearlessly came to 
meet his sailors ; who, mistaking this ignorant curiosity for ferocity, 
ran into the alte to avoid oe And we learn from Mr. Darwin 
that even recently, although the islands have been for some time 
colonized, they would readily suffer themselves to be drawn into 
fatal proximity to their new enemy. So on an island in the Sea of 
Aral, when it was first discovered by Butakoff, the Saigak antelopes, 
which are elsewhere very timid and wary, did not fy, but looked at 
their visitors with a sort of curiosity. On the shores of Mauritius, 
the Manatee showed at first no fear of man whatever. And the 
same has been noticed also in various other quarters of the world, 
with regard to the Seal and the Morse. 

The fact is still more remarkable in the case of Birds; and 
was much dwelt on by Mr. Darwin in the “Journal” which, a 
third of a century ago, first exhibited to the scientific world that 
new light which has since shone forth with such conspicuous 
brilliance. In the Galapagos Islands, he tells us, “this disposition 
is common to all the terrestrial species—the mocking-birds, finches, 
sylvicolæ, tyrant fly-catchers, doves, and hawks. There is not one 
which will not approach sufficiently near to be killed with a switch, 
and sometimes with a cap or hat. A gun is here almost superfluous ; 
for with the muzzle of one [ pushed a hawk off the branch of a tree. 
One day a mocking-bird alighted on the edge of a pitcher (made of 
the shell of a tortoise), which. I held in my hand whilst lying down. 
It began very quietly to sip the water, and allowed me to lift the 
easel from the ground. I often tried, and very nearly succeeded, in 
catching these birds by their legs.”- Formerly, as appéars from the 
statements of Cowley and Dampier (1684), the birds were even - 
tamer than at present. It is only surprising that, as the islands 
have been frequently visited during the last 150 years by buccaniers 
and whalers, and one of them had been regularly colonized for six 
years before Mr. Darwin's visit, the birds have not yet learned how 
dangerous an enemy Man is.—The same fact has shown itself in 
regard to the Birds of the Falkland Islands, which, a century ago, 
were as tame as they were in the Galapagos at the time of Mr. 
Darwin's visit, and which still exhibit very little apprehension of 
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man. Their tameness is strongly contrasted with the habits of the 
‘same species in Tierra del Fuego, by the inhabitants of which - 
they have been persecuted for ages past: for in the Falklands the 
sportsman may sometimes kill more of the upland geese in one day 
than he is able to carry home, whereas in Tierra del Fuego it is: 
nearly as difficult to kill one, as it is to kill one of the common wild 
species in England. It is noteworthy, moreover, that the geese of 
the Falklands do show that they regard the Fox as an enemy to be 
avoided, by taking the precaution to build chiefly on the smaller 
islets from which it is absent, 

Hence it was justly concluded by Mr. Darwin,—“ first, that the 
wildness of Birds with regard to Man is a peculiar Instinct directed 
against him, and not dependent on any general degree of caution 
arising from other sources of danger; and secondly, that it is not 
acquired by them in a short time, even when much persecuted, but 
that in the course of successive generations it becomes hereditary. 
With domesticated animals, we are accustomed to see instincts be- 
coming hereditary ; but with those in a state of nature, it is more 
rare to discover instances of such acquired knowledge. In regard to 
the wildness of birds towards men, there is no other way of account- 
ing for it. Few young birds in England have been injured by man ; 
yet all are afraid of him : many individuals, on the other hand, both 
at the Galapagos and the Falklands, have been. injured, but have not 
learned that salutary dread. “We may infer from these facts, what 
havoc the introduction of any new beast of prey must cause in a 
country, before the eee of the aborigines become adapted to the 
stranger’s craft or power.”* Keeping this i in.mind, it is very easy to 
account for the complete extermination of the Dodo, the Solitaire, and 
the other great wingless Pigeons of Mauritius and Bourbon ; for as they 
could not ‘fly, and pr obably could not run very fast, they could only 
escape being knocked down by the hungry sailors (who were only 
too glad to “oblan such a supply of palatable flesh after their long 
voyage from Europe) by keeping out of their way, which is- just 
what they had not learned to do. Of the Dodo, old Bontius 
says——“ It is a slow-paced and stupid bird, and easily becomes a 
prey to’the fowlers; the flesh, especially of the breast, is fat, escu- - 
lent, and so copious, that three or four Dodos will sometimes suf- 
fice to fill an hundred seamen’s bellies.” 

The,opinion I expressed twenty years ago,} that the Hereditary 
Transmissibility of acquired peculiarities a good deal -depends in 
each case upon.the nearness of their relation to the natural con- 
stitution of the Race, seems in harmony with our present more 


* “Journal of Researches” (Voyage of the Beagle); 1839, p. 478. 
} “Principles of General Comparative Physiology,” 3rd edit. (1851), p. 9%, 
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extended views. Thus in the case of. Dogs, we should expect that 
the tendency to any habit, whether learned spontaneously or under 
Man’s training, which has reference to the pursuit of game, would be 
more likely to be transmitted to the offspring, than the tendency to 
any “trick” which is altogether non-natural. -And while in breeds 
of Pigs trained to search for truffles, the habit seems to have be- 
come hereditary, being only a special direction of that which is 
natural to the animal in #s wild state, there is no evidence that the 
Pigs which have been trained to “point” game with great activity 
and steadiness, or the other “learned ” individuals of the same species 
which have been taught to spell, have become the progenitors of Pigs 
manifesting any tendency to similar actions, 


Reserving for some other occasion the application of the pr inciples 
illustrated in the present paper to the case of Man, I shall now sim- 
ply observe that whilst the “training” of a young Child in a certain 
set of Psychical habits has to be conducted upon exactly the same 
method as that of a Dog, the acquirement (with more advanced age) of 
that power of se/f-direction*which constitutes the special attribute of 
Man, introduces an altogether new element. In the process of 
“training,” the teacher brings to bear upon the Psychical nature 
of his pupil such motives as he deems most likely to be effective in 
giving to its activity the direction we desire. And thus it comes to 
pass that our early habitudes of Thought and Feeling are determined 
for us, rather than by us; partly in virtue of our inherited Constitu- 
tion, and partly through the discipline (whether of “ circumstanées,” 
or of a Will external to our own) to which it has been subjected. 
That such habitudes should exert an enormous influence over our whole 
subsequent Mental life, is what would be expected on the Physiologi- 
cal principles developed in the earlier part of this Paper; since it is 
during the period of growth that they will be most easily, and at the 
same time most durably impressed on the Nervous mechanism. And 
it seems to be where the “ training” has been wisely directed to make 
the best of the special endowments inherited by each individual, that 
they not only bear the best fruit in after-life, but are most likely to 
reappear in an aprovon form in the next generation. 

W. B. CARPENTER. 


ERRATA IN ARTICLE ON BJORNSTERNE BJORNSON In DECEMBER 
NUMBER. 
Page 48, line 12 from bottom, for “alien.” read “akin.” 
Page 52, line 6 from bottom, delete comma after “ thou.” 
Page 62, line 14, for “Claichen ” read “ Clirchen.” 
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T would clear up our ideas about many things, if we distinctly 
recognized the truth that we have two religions. Primitive 
humanity has but one. The humanity of the remote future will have 
but one. The two are opposed; and we who live midway in the 
course of civilization have to believe in both. . 

These two religions are adapted to two conflicting sets of social 
requirements, The one set is supreme.at the beginning ; the other 
set will be supreme at the end; and a compromise has to be main- 
tained between them during the progress from beginning to end. 
On the one hand, there is the necessity of social self-preservation in 
face of external enemies. On the other hand, there is the necessity . 
. of co-operation among fellow-citizens, which can exist only in propor- 
tion as fair dealing of man with man creates mutual trust. Unless 
the one necessity is met, the society disappears by extinction, or by 
absorption into some conquering society. Unless the other necessity 
is met, there cannot be that division of labour, exchange of -services, 
consequent industrial progress and increase of numbers, by which a 
society is made strong enough to survive. In adjustment to these 
two antagonist necessities, there grow up two antagonist codes of duty ; 
which severally acquire supernatural sanctions. And thus we get 
the two coexisting religions—the religion of enmity and the religion 
of amity. | 
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Of course, I do not’ mean that these are both called religions. . 
Here I am not speaking of names; J am speaking simply of things. 
Nowadays, men do not pay the same nominal homage to the religion 
of enmity that they do to the religion of amity—the religion of amity 
occupies the place of honour. But the real homage is paid im large 
measure, if not in the larger measure, to the religion of enmity. 
The religion of enmity nearly all men actually believe. The religion 
of amity most of them merely believe they believe. In some 
discussion, say, about international affairs, rerhind them of certain 
precepts contained in the creed they profess, and the most you get is 
a tepid assent, Now let the conversation turn on the “ tunding ” at 
Winchester, or on the treatment of Indian mutineers, or on the 
Jamaica business; and you find that while the precepts tepidly 
assented to were but nominally believed, quite opposite precepts are - 
believed undoubtingly and defended with fervour. 

Curiously enough, to maintain these antagonist religions, which in 
our transitional state are both requisite, we have adopted from two 
different races two different cults. From the books of the Jewish 
New Testament we take our religion of amity. Greek and Latin 
epics and histories serve as gospels for our religion of enmity. In ` 
the education of our youth we devote a small portion of time to the 
one, and a large portion of time to the other. And, as though to 
make the compromise effectual, these two cults are carried on in 
the same places by the same teachers. At our Public Schools, 
as also at many other schools, the same’ men are priests of both 
religions. The nobility of self-sacrifice, set forth in Scripture- 
lessons and dwelt on in sermons, is made conspicuous every seventh 
day; while during the other six days the nobility of ‘sacrificing 
others is exhibited in glowing words. The sacred duty of blood- 
revenge, which, as existing. savages show us, constitutes the religion of 
enmity in its primitive form—which, as shown us in ancient literature, 


“is enforced by divine sanction, or rather by divine command, as well 


as by the opinion of men—is the duty which during the six days is 
deeply stamped on natures quite ready to receive it; and then some- 
thing-is done towards obliterating the stamp, when, ‘on the seventh 
day, vengeance is interdicted. 

A priori, it might be thought impossible that men should con- 
tinue through life holding two doctrines which are mutually de- 
structive. But their ability to compromise between conflicting beliefs 
is very remarkable—remarkable, at least, if we suppose them to put 
their conflicting beliefs side by side ; not so remarkable.if we recognize 
the fact that they do not put them side by side. A late distinguished 
physicist, whose science and religion seemed to his friends irrecon- 


Cilable, retained both for the reason that he deliberately refused to 
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compare the propositions of the one with those of the other. To 
speak in metaphor—when he entered his oratory he shut the door of 
his laboratory ; and when he entered his laboratory he shut the door 
of his oratory. It is because they habitually do something similar, 

that men live so contentedly under this logically-indefensible com- 
promise -between their two creeds. As the intelligent child, pro- 
pounding to his seniors puzzling theological questions, and mecting 
many rebuffs, eventually ceases to think about difficulties of which he 
can get no solutions ; so, a little later, the contradictions between the 
things taught to him in school and in church, at first startling and 
inexplicable, become by-and-by familiar, and no longer attract his 
attention. Tbus while growing up he acquires, in common with all — 
around him, the habit of using first one and then the other of his 
creeds as the occasion demands; and at maturity the habit has 
become completely established. Now he enlarges on the need for 
maintaining the national honour, and thinks it mean to arbitrate 
about an, aggression instead of avenging it by war; and now, calling 
his servants together, he reads a prayer in which he asks God that 
our trespasses may be forgiven as we forgive the trespasses against 
us. That which he prays s for as a virtue on the Sunday, he scorns as 
a vice on the Monday. 

- The religion of amity and the religion of enmity, with the emotions 
they respectively enlist,-are important factors in sociological conclu- 
sions; and rational sociological conclusions can be produced only 
when both sets of, factors come into play. We have to look at 
each cluster of social facts as a phase in a continuous metamor- 
phosis. We have to look at the conflicting religious beliefs and 
feelings included in this cluster of facts as elements in this phase. 
We have to do more. We have to consider as transitional, also, the 
conflicting religious beliefs and feelings in which we are brought up, 
and which distort our views not only of passing phenomena in our 
own society, but also of phenomena in other societies and in other 
times; and the aberrations they cause in our inferences haye to be 
sought for and rectified. Of these two religions taught us, we must 
constantly remember that during civilization the religion of enmity is 
slowly losing strength, while the religion of amity is slowly gaining 
strength. We must bear in mind that at éach stage a certain ratio 
between them has to be maintained. We must infer that the existing 
ratio is only a temporary one, and that the accompanying bias to this 
or that conviction respecting social affairs 1s temporary. And if we 
are to reach those unbiassed convictions which form parts of the Social 
Science, we can do it only by allowing for this temporary bias—only by 
analyzing and criticizing the sentiments and dogmas they respectively 
sanctify, with the view of discovering how far these need qualification. 

Y2 
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To see how greatly our opposite religions respectively. pervert, 
sociological beliefs, and how needful it is that the opposite perversions 
they cause should be corrected, we must here contemplate the extremes 
to which men are carried, now by the one and now by the other. 

b 

As from antagonist physical forces, as from antagonist emotions 
in each man, so from the antagonist social tendencies men’s emotions 
create, there always results, not a mediunr state, but a rhythm 
between opposite states. The one force or tendency is not con- 
, tinuously counterbalanced by the other force or tendency; but now 
the one greatly predominates, and presently by reaction there comes 
a predominance of the other. That which we are shown by variations 
in the prices of stocks, shares, or commodities, occurring daily, weekly, 
and in longer intervals—that which we observe in the alternation of 
manias and panics, caused by irrational,hopes and absurd fears—that 
which diagrams of these variations express by the ascents and descents 
of a line, now to a great height and now to an equivalent depth, we 
discover in all social phenomena, moral and religious included. It is 
exhibited on a large scale and on a small scale—by rhythms extending 
over centuries and by rhythms of short periods. And we see it not 
‘only in waves of conflicting feelings and opinions pervading. societies 
as wholes, but also in the opposite cxcesses gone to-by individuals and 
sects in the same society at the same time. There is never a 
balanced judgment and a balanced action, but always a cancelling of 
one another by contrary errors: “men pair off in insane parties,” as 
Emerson puts it. Something like rationality is fmally qbtamed as a 
product of mutually-destructive irrationalities. As, for example, in 
the treatment of our criminals, there alternate or coexist an unreason- 
ing severity with an unreasoning lenity: now we punish in a spirit of, 
vengeance, now we pamper with a maudlin sympathy. At no time is 
there a due adjustment of penalty to transgression such as the course ` 
of nature shows us—an inflicting of neither more nor less evil than 
the reaction which the action causes. | 

The religion of unqualified altruism, coming as it did to correct by 
an opposite excess the religion of unqualified egoism, exhibits to us 
this general law on a great scale. Against the doctrine of entire 
selfishness it sets the doctrine of entire self-sacrifice. In place of the 
aboriginal creed not requiring you to love your fellow-man at all, but 
insisting only that certain of your fellow-men you shall hate even to 
the death, there comes a creed directing that you shall in no case do 
anything prompted by hate of your fellow-man, but shall love him as 
yourself, Nineteen centuries have since wrought some compromise 
between these opposite creeds. It has never been rational, however, but 
only empirical—mainly, indeed, unconscious compromise. There is not 
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yet a distinct recognition of what truth each extreme stands for, and 
a perception that the two truths must be co-ordinated; but there is 
little more than a partial rectifying of excesses one way by excesses 
the other way. By these persons purely-egoistic lives are led. By 
those, altruism is carried to the extent of bringing on ill health 
and premature death. Even on comparing the acts of the same 
individual, we find, not an habitual balance between the two 
tendencies, but now an: effort to inflict great evil on some foreign 
aggressor or some malefactor at home, and. now a disproportioned 
sacrifice on behalf of one often quite unworthy of it. That altruism 
is right, but that egoism is also right, and that there requires a con- 
tinual compromise between the two, is a conclusion which but few 
consciously formulate and still fewer avow. 

Yet the untenability of the doctrine of self-sacrifice in its extreme 
form is conspicuous enough ; and is tacitly admitted by all in their 
ordinary inferences and daily actions. Work, enterprise, invention, 
improvement, as they have gone on from the beginning and are 
going on now, depend on the principle that among citizens severally 
having unsatisfied wants, each cares more to satisfy his own wants: 
than to satisfy the wants of others. The fact that industrial activi- 
ties proceed on this basis, being recognized, the inevitable implica- 
tion, is that unqualified altruism would dissolve all existing social 
organizations : leaving’ the onus of proof that absolutely-alien social 
organizations would act. That they would not act becomes clear on 
supposing the opposite principle in force. Were A to be careless of 
himself, and to care only for the welfare of B, C, and D, while 
each of these, paying no attention to his own needs, busied himself 
in supplying the needs of the others; this roundabout process, besides 
being troublesome, would very ill meet the requirements of each, 
unless, each could have his neighbour’s consciousness. And after 
observing this we must infer that a certain predominance of egoism 
over altruism is beneficial, and that in fact no other arrangement 
would answer. Do but ask what would happen if, of A, B, C, D, &c., 
each declined to have a gratification in his anxiety that some one else 
should have it, and that the some one else similarly persisted in 
refusing it out of sympathy with his fellows—do but contemplate the 
resulting confusion and cross-purposes and loss of gratification to all, 
and you will see that pure altruism would bring things ‘to a dead- 
lock just as much as pure egoism. In truth nobody ever dreams of 
acting out the altruistic theory in all the relations of life. The 
Quaker who pr oposes to accept literally, and to practise, the precepts 
of Christianity, carries on his business on egoistic principles just as 
much as his neighbours. Though, nominally, he holds that he is to 
take no thought for the morrow, his thought for the morrow betrays 
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as distinct an egoism as that of men in general; and he is conscious 
that to take as much thought for the morrows of others, would be 
ruinous to him and eventually mischievous to all. 

While, however, no one is entirely altruistic—while no one really 
believes an entirely altruistic life to be practicable, there continues the 
tacit assertion that conduct ought to be entirely altruistic. It does not 
seem to be suspected that pure altruism is actually wrong. Brought 
up, as each is, in the nominal acceptance of a creed which wholly 
subordinates egoism to altruism, and gives sundry precepts that are 
absolutely altruistic, each citizen, while ignoring these in his business, 
and tacitly denying them in various opinions he utters, daily gives to 
them lip-homage, and supposes that acceptance of them is required 
of him though he finds it impossible. Feeling that he cannot call 
them in question without calling in question his religion as a whole, 
he pretends to others and to himself that he believes them—believes 
things which in his innermost consciousness he knows he does not 
believe. He professes to think that entire self-sacrifice must be 
right, though dimly conscious that it would be fatal. 

If he had the courage to think out clearly what he vaguely per- 
ceives, he would discover that self-sacrifice passing a certain limit 
entails evil on all—evil on those for whom sacrifice is made as well as 
on those who make it. While a continual giving-up of pleasures 
and continual submission to pains is physically injurious, so that its 
final outcome is debility, disease, and abridgment of life; the con- - 
tinual acceptance of benefits at the expense of a fellow-being is 
morally injurious. Just as much as unselfishness is cultivated by the 
one, selfishness is cultivated by the other. - If to surrender a gratifi- 
cation to another is noble, readiness to accept the gratification so 
surrendered is ignoble; and if repetition of. the one kind of act is 
elevating, repetition of the other kind of act is degrading. So that 
though up to a certain point altruistic action blesses giver and 
receiver, beyond that point it curses giver and receiver—physically 
deteriorates the one and morally deteriorates the other. Everyone 
can remember cases where greediness for pleasures, reluctance to take 
trouble, and utter disregard of those around, have been perpetually 
increased by unmeasured and ever-ready kindnesses; while the 
unwise benefactor has shown by languid movements and pale face 
the debility consequent on disregard of self: thé outcome of the 
policy being destruction of the worthy in making worse the un- 
worthy. 

The absurdity of unqualified altruism becomes, indeed, glaring . 
enough on remembering that it can be extensively practised only if 
in the same society there coexist one moiety altruistic and one 
moiety egoistic. Only those who are intensely selfish will allow 
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their fellows habitually to behave to them with extreme unselfish- 
ness. If all are duly regardful of others, there are none to accept the 
sacrifices which others are ready to make. If a high degree of 
sympathy characterizes all, no one can be so unsympathetic as to let 
another receive positive or negative injury that he may benefit. 
So that pure altruism in a society implies a nature which makes pure 
altruism impossible, from the absence of those towards whom it may 
be exercised ! 

Equally untenable does the doctrine show itself when looked at 
from another point of view. If life and its gratifications are valuable 
in another,” they are equally valuable in self. There is no: total 
increase of happiness if as much is gained by one as is lost by an- 
other; and if, as continually happens, the gam is not equal to the 
loss—if the recipient, already inferior, is further demoralized by 
habitual acceptance of sacrifices, and so made less capable of happi- 
ness (which he inevitably is), the total amount of happiness is dimi- 
nished : benefactor and beneficiary are both losers. i 

The maintenance of the individuality is thus demonstrably a duty. 
The assertion of personal claims is essential; both as a means to self- 
happiness, which is a unit in the general happiness, and as a means 
to furthering the general happiness altruistically. Resistance to 
aggression is not simply justifiable but imperative. Non-resistance is 
at variance with altruism.and egoism alike. The extreme Christian 
theory, which no one acts upon, which no oné really believes, but 
which most tacitly profess and a few avowedly profess, is as logically 
indefensible as it is impracticable. 

The religion of amity, then, taken by itself, is icomplete—it needs 
supplementing. The doctrines it ineuleates and the sentiments it 
fosters, arising by reactions against opposite doctrines and sentiments, 
run into extremes the other way. 

Let us now turn to these opposite doctrines and sentiments, incul- 
cated and fostered by the religion of enmity, and note the excesses 
to which they run. 


‘Worthy of highest admiration is the “Tasmanian devil,” which, 
fighting to the last gasp, snails with its dying breath. Admirable, 
too, though less admirable, is our own bull-dog—a creature said 
sometimes to retain its hold even when a limb is cut off. To be 
admired also for their “pluck,” perhaps nearly in as great a degree, 
are some of the carnivora, as the lion and the tiger; since when | 
driven to bay they fight against great odds. Nor should we forget 
the game-cock, supplying as it does.a word of eulogy to the crowd 
who witness the hanging of a murderer, and who half condone his 
crime if he “dies game.” Below these animals come mankind ; some 
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of whom, indeed, as the American Indians, bear tortures without 
groaning. And then, considerably lower, myst be placéd the civil- 
ized man; who, fighting up to a certain point, and bearing consider- 
able injury, ordinarily yields when further fighting is useless. 

Is the reader startled by this classification? Why should he be? 
It is but a literal application of that standard of worth tacitly 
assumed by most, and by.some deliberately avowed. Obviously it is 
the standard of worth believed in by M. Gambetta, who, after blood- 
shed carried to the extent of prostrating France, lately reproached 
the French Assembly by saying“ You preferred peace to honour ; 
you gave five milliards and two provinces.” And there are not a few 
among ourselves who so thoroughly agree in M. Gambetta’s feeling, 
that this utterance of his has gone far to redeem him in their estima- 
tion. If the reader needs encouragement to side with such, plenty 
more may be found for him. The Staffordshire collier, enjoying the 
fighting of dogs when the fighting of men is not to be witnessed, 
would doubtless take the same view. In the slums of Whitechapel 
and St. Giles’s, among leaders of “the fancy,” it is an unhesi- 
tating belief that pluck and endurance are the highest of attri- 
butes; and probably most readers of Bells Life in London would 
concur in this belief. Moreover, if he wants further sympathy to 
support him, he may find -entire races ready to give it; especially 
that noble race of cannibals, the Fijians, among whom bravery is so 
highly honoured that, on their return from battle, the triumphant war- 
riors are met by the women, who place themselves,at their unrestricted 
disposal. So that whoever inclines to adopt this measure of superiority 
will find many to side with him—that is, if he likes his company. 

Seriously, is it not amazing that civilized men should especially 
pride themselves on a quality in which they are exceeded by infe- 
rior varieties of their own race, and still more exceeded by inferior 
animals? Instead of regarding a man as manly in proportion 
as he possesses moral attributes distinctively human, we regard 
him as manly in proportion as he shows an attribute possessed’ in 
greater degrees by beings from whom we derive our words of con- 
tempt. It was lately remarked by Mr. Greg that we take our point 
of honour from the prize-ring ; but we do worse-—we take our point 
of honour from beasts. Nay, we take it from a beast inferior to those 
we are familiar with ; for the “Tasmanian devil,” in structure and 
intelligence, stands on a much lower level of brutality than our lions 
and bull-dogs. sa: 

That resistance to aggression is to be applauded, and that the 
courage implied by resistance is to be valued and admired, may be 
fully admitted while denying that courage is to be regarded as the 
supreme virtue. A large endowment of it is essential to a complete 
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nature; but so are large endowments of other things which we do 
not therefore make our measures of worth. A good body, well grown, 
` well proportioned, and of such quality in its tissues as to be enduring 
should bring, as it does bring, its share of admiration. Admirable, 
too, in their ways, are good stomach and lungs, as well as a vigorous 
vascular system ; for without these the power of self-preservation and ° 
‘the power of preserving others will fall short. To be a fine animal is, 
indeed, essential to many kinds of achievement ; and courage, which 
is a general index of an organization capable of satisfying the re- 
quirements, is rightly valued for what it implies. Courage is, in fact, 
a feeling that grows by accumulated experiences of successful deal- 
ings with difficulties and dangers; and these successful dealings are 
proofs of competence in strength, agility, quickness, endurance, &c. 
No one will deny that perpetual failures, resulting from incapacity of 
one kind or other, produce discouragement; or that repeated triumphs 
which are proofs of capacity, so raise the courage that there comes a 
readiness to encounter greater difficulties. The fact that a dose of 
brandy, by stimulating the circulation, produces “ Dutch courage,” as 
it is called, joined with the fact well known to medical men, that 
heart-disease bri ings on timidity, are of themselves enough to show 
that bravery is the natural correlative of ability to cope with circum- 
stances of peril. But while we are thus taught that, in admiring 
courage, we are admiring physical superiorities and those superiori- 
ties of mental faculty which give fitness for dealing with emergencies, 
we are also taught that unless we rank highest the bodily powers 
and those powers which directly conduce to self-preservation, we can- 
not say that courage is the highest attribute, and that the degree of 
it should be our standard of honour. 
' That an over-estimate of courage is appropriate to our phase of 
civilization may be very true. It is beyond doubt that during the 
struggle for existence among nations, it 1s needful that men should 
admire extremely the quality without which there can be no success 
in the struggle. While, among neighbouring nations, we have one 
in which all the males are trained for war—while the sentiment of 
this nation is such that students slash one another's’ faces in duels 
about trifles, and are admired for their scars, especially by women— 
while the military ascendancy it tolerates is such that, for ill-usage 
by soldiers, ordinary citizens have no adequate redress—while 
the government is such that though the monarch as head of the 
Church condemns duelling as irreligious, and as head of the Law for- 
bids it as a crime, yet as head of the army he insists on it to the 
extent of expelling officers who will not fight duels—while, I say, 
we have a neighbouring nation thus characterized, something of a 
‘ kindred character in appliances, sentiments, and beliefs, has to be 
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maintained among ourselves. When we find another neighbouring 
nation believing that no motive is so high as the love of glory, and 
no glory so great as that gained by succesafnl war—when we, perceive 
the ey spirit so per viding this nation that it loves to clothe its 
children in guasi-military costume—when we find one of its histo- 
rians writing that the French army is the great civilizer, and one of 
its generals lately saying that the army is the soul of France—when 
we see that the vital energies of this nation run mainly to teeth and 
claws, and that it quickly grows new sets of teeth afd claws in 
place of those pulled out; it is needful that we, too, should keep our 
teeth and claws in order, and should maintain ideas and feelings 
adapted to the effectual use of them. There is no gainsaying the ` 
truth that while the predatory instincts continue prompting nations 
to rob one another, destructive agencies must be met by antagonist 
destructive agencies; and that this may be dorie, honour must be 
given to the men who act as destructive agents, and there must 
be an exaggerated estimate of the attributes which make them 
efficient. 

It may be very needful, therefore, that our boys Joli be accus- 
tomed to harsh, treatment, giving and receiving brutal punishments 
without too nice a consideration of their justice. It may be that as 
the Spartans and as the North-American Indians, in preparation for 
warfare, subjected their young men to tortures, so should we; and ‘ 
thus, perhaps, the “education of a gentleman” may properly include 
giving and receiving “ hacking ”. of the shins at.foot-ball : boot-toes 
being purposely mada heavy that they may inflict greater damage. 
So, too, 11 may be well that boys should all in turn be subject to the 
tender mercies of elder boys; with whose thrashings and, kickings the 
masters decline to interfere, even though they are sometimes carried 
to the extent of maiming for life. Possibly, too, it is needful that 
each boy should be disciplined i in submission to any tyrant who may 
be set over him, by finding that appeal brings additional evils. That 
each should be made callous, morally as well as physically, by the 
bearing of frequent wrongs, and should be made yet more callous 
when, coming into power, he inflicts punishments as whim or 
spite prompts, may also be desirable. Nor, perhaps, can we wholly 
regret that confusion of moral ideas which results when breaches of 
conventional rules bring penalties as severe as are brought by acts’ 
morally wrong. For war does not consist with keen sensitiveness, 
physical or moral. Reluctance to inflict injury, and reluctance to 
risk injury, would equally-render it impossible. Scruples of con- 
science respecting. the rectitude of their cause would paralyze officers 
and soldiers: So that a certain brutalization has to be maintained 
during our passing phase of civilization. It may, indeed, be that “the 
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Public School spirit,” which, as truly said, is carried into our public 
life, is not the most desirable for a free country. It may be that 
early subjection to despotism, and early exercise of uncontrolled 
power, are not the best possible preparations for legislators. It may 
be that those who, on the magistrate’s bench, have to maintain right 
against might, could be better trained than by submission to violence 
and subsequent exercise of violence. And it may be that some other 
discipline than that of the stick, would be desirable for men who officer 
the press and guide public opinion on questions of equity. But, 
doubtless, while national antagonisms continue strong and national 
defence a necessity, there is a fitness In this semi-military discipline, 
with pains and bruises to uphold it. Anda duly-adapted code of 
honour has the like defence. . 
Here, however, if we are to free ourselves from transitory senti- 
ments and ideas, so as to be capable of framing scientific conceptions, 
we must ask what warrant there is for this exaltation of the destruc- 
tive activities and of the qualities implied by them? We must ask 
how it is possible for men rightly to pride themselves on attributes 
possessed in a higher degree by creatures so much lower? We must 
consider whether, in the absence of a religious justification, there is 
any ethical justification for the idea that the most noble traits are 
such as cannot be displayed without the infliction of pain and death. 
When we do this, we are obliged to admit that the religion of enmity 
in its unqualified form, is as indefensible as the religion of amity in 
its unqualified form. Each proves itself to be one of those insane 
extremes out of which there comes a sane mean by union with its 
opposite. The two religions stand respectively for the claims of self 
and the claims of others. The one religion holds it glorious to resist 
ageression, and, while risking death in doing this, to inflict death 
upon others. The other religion teaches that the glory is in not 
resisting aggression, and in yielding to others while not asserting the 
claims of self. A civilized humanity will render the one glory just 
as impossible of achievement as the other. A diminishing egoism 
and an increasing altruism, must make each of these opposite kinds 
of honour unattainable. For such.an advance implies a cessation of 
those aggressions which make possible the nobility of resistance ; 
while it implies a refusal to accept those sacrifices without which 
there cannot be the nobility of self-sacrifice. The two extremes 
_ must cancel; leaving a moral code and a standard of honour free 
from irrational excesses. Along with a latent self-assertion, there 
will go a readiness to yield to others, kept in check, by the refusal of 
others to accept more than their due. 
And now, having noted the perversions of thought and sentiment 
fostered by the religion of amity and the religion of enmity, under 
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which we are educated in so chaotic a fashion, let us go on to note 
the ways in which these affect sociological conceptions, Certain im- 
portant truths apt to be shut out from the minds of the few who are 
unduly swayed by the religion of amity, may first be set down. 

One of the facts difficult to reconcile with current theories of the 
Universe, is that high organizations throughout the animal kingdom 
habitually serve to ‘aid destruction or to aid escape from destruction. 
If we hold to the ancient-view, we must say that high organization 
has been deliberately devised for such purposes. If we accept the 
modern view, we must say that high organization has been evolved 
by the exercise of destructive activities during immeasurable periods 
of the past. Here we choose the last alternative. To the never- 
ceasing efforts to catch and eat, and the never-ceasing endeavours to 
avoid being caught and eaten, are to be ascribed the development 
of the various senses and the various motor organs directed by them. 
The bird of prey with the keenest vision, has, other things equal, sur- 
vived when members of its species that did not see so for, died from 
want of food; and by such survivals, keénness of vision has been made 
greater in course of generations. The fleetest members of a herbi- > 
vorous herd, escaping when the slower fell victims to a carnivore, left ' 
posterity ; among which, again, those with the most perfectly-adapted _ 
limbs survived: the carnivores themselves being at the same time ` 
similarly disciplined and their speed increased. So, too, with intel- 
ligence. Sagacity that detected a danger which stupidity did not 
perceive, lived and propagated; and the cunning which hit upon anew 
deception, and so secured prey not otherwise to be caught, left pos- 
terity where a smaller endowment of cunning failed. This mutual 
perfecting of pursuer and pursued, acting upon their entire organiza- 
tions, has been” going on throughout all time ; and human “beings 
have been subject to it just as much as other beings. Warfare 
among men, like warfare among animals, has had a large share in 
raising their organizations to a higher stage. Here are some of the 
various ways in which it has worked. 

In the first place, it has had the effect of continually extirpating 
races which, for some reason or other, were least fitted to cope with 
the conditions of existence they were subject to. The killing-off of 
relatively-feeble tribes, or tribes relatively wanting in endurance, or 
courage, or sagacity, or power of co-operation, must have tended ever . 
to maintain, and occasionally to increase, the amounts of life-pre- 
serving powers possessed by men. 

Beyond this average advance caused by desun of the least- 
developed races and the least-developed individuals, there has been 
an average advance caused by inheritance of those farther develop- 
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ments due to functional activity. Remember the skill of the Indian 
- in following a trail, and remember that under kindred stimuli many 
of his perceptions and feelings and bodily powers have been habitually 
taxed to the uttermost, and it becomes clear that the struggle for 
existence between neighbouring tribes has had an important effect in? 
cultivating faculties of various kinds. Just as, to take an illustration 
from among ourselves, the skill of the police cultivates cunning 
among burglars, which, again, leading to further precautions generates 
further devices to evade them; so, by the unceasing antagonism’ 
between human societies, small and large, there ‘has been a mutual 
culture of an adapted intélligence, a mutual culture of certain traits 
of character not to be undervalued, and a mutual culture of bodily 
powers. , 

A large effect, too, has been produced upon the development of the 
arts. In responding to the imperative demands of war, ‘industry 
made important advances and gained much ‘of its skill. Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether, in the absence of that exercise of manipu- 
lative faculty which the making of weapons originally gave, there 
would ever have “been produced the tools required for developed 
industry. If we go back to the Stone-Age, we see that implements 
of the chase and implements of war are those showing most labour 
and dexterity. If we take still-existing human races which were 
without metals when we found them, we seein their skilfully-wrought 
stone clubs, as well as in their large war-canoes, that the needs of 
defence and attack were the chief stimuli to the cultivation of arts 
afterwards available for productive purposes. Passing over inter- 
mediate stages, we may note in comparatively-recent stages the same 
relation. Observe a coat of mail, or one of the more highly-finished 
suits of armour—compare it with articles of iron and steel of the 
same date; and there is evidence that these desires to kill enemies 
and escape being killed, more extreme than any other, have had 
great effects on those arts of working in metal to which most other - 
arts owe their progress. The like relation is shown us in the uses 
made of gunpowder. At first a destructive agent, it has become an 
agent of immense service in quarrying, mining, railway-making, &c. 

A no less important benefit bequeathed by war, has been the for- 
mation of large societies. By force alone were small nomadic hordes 
welded into large tribes; by force alone were large tribes welded into 
small nations ; by force alone have small nations been welded into 
large nations. While the fighting of societies usually maintains 
separateness, or by conquest produces’ only temporary unions, it 
produces, from time to time, permanent unions; and as fast as 
there are formed permanent unions of small into large, and then 
of large into still larger, industrial progress is furthered in three 
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ways. Hostilities, instead of being perpetual, are broken by intervals 
of peace. When they occur, hostilities do not so pr ofoundly derange ° 
the industrial activities. And there arises the possibility of carrying 
out the division: of labour much more effectually. War, in short, in 
the slow course of things, brings about a-social aggregation which 
furthers that industrial ; state at variance with war ; and yet nothing 
but war could bring about this social aggregation. “These two truths, 
that without war ine ageregates of men cannot be formed, and that, 
without large aggregates of men there cannot be a developed 
industrial state, are illustrated in all places and times. Among 
existing uncivilized and semi-civilized races, we everywhere find that 
union. of small societies by a conquering society is a step in civiliza- 
tion. The records of peoples now extinct show us this with equal ' 
clearness. On looking back into our own history, and into the. 

histories of neighbouring nations, we similarly see that only by 
coercion were the smaller feudal governments so subordinated as to 
secure internal peace. And even lately, the long-desired consolidation 
of Germany, if not directly effected by “blood and iron,” as Bismarck 
said it must be, has been indirectly effected by them. The further- 

ance of industrial development by aggregation is no less manifest. 
If we compare a small society with a large one, we get clear proof 
that those processes of co-operation by which social life 1s made 
possible, assume high forms only when the numbers of the co- 
operating citizens are great. Ask of what use a cloth-factory, sup- 
posing they could have one, would be to the members of a small 
tribe, and it becomes manifest that, producing as it would in a single 
day a year’s supply of cloth, the vast cost of making it and keeping 
it in order could never be compensated by the advantage gained. 
Ask what would happen were a shop like Shoolbred’s, supplying all 
textile products, set up in a village, and you see that the absence of 
a sufficiently-extensive distributing function would negative its con- 
tiruance. Ask what sphere a bank would have had in the Old- 
English period, when nearly all people grew their own food and wove 
their own wool, and it becomes obvious that the various appliances 
for facilitating exchange can grow up only when a community 
becomes so large that the amount of exchange to be facilitated 1s 
great. Hence, ‘unquestionably, that integration of societies effected 
by war, has been a needful preliminary to industrial development, 
and consequently to developments of other kinds—Science, the Fine 
Arts, &e.- 

Industrial habits too, and habits of subordination i social require- 
ments, are indirectly brought about by the same cause. The truth 
that the power of.working continuously, wanting in the aboriginal 
man, could, be established only by that persistent coercion to which 
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conquered and enslaved tribes are subject, has become trite. An 
allied truth is, that only by a discipline of submission, first to an 
owner, then to a personal governor, presently to government less 
personal, then to the embodied law proceeding from government, 
could there eventually be reached submission to that code of moral 
law by which the civilized man is more and more restrained in his 
dealings with his fellows. 

Such being some of the important truths usually ignored by men 
too exclusively influenced by the religion of amity, let us now glance 
at the no less important truths to which men are blinded by the 
religion of enmity. 


Though, during barbarism and the earlier stages of civilization, war 
has the effect of exterminating the weaker societies, and of weeding 
out the weaker members of the stronger societies, and thus in both 
ways furthering the development of those valuable powers, bodily 
and mental, which war brings into play; yet during the later stages 
of civilization, the second of these actions is reversed. So long as all 
adult males have to bear arms, the average result is that those of 
- most strength and quickness survive, while the feebler and slower are 
slain ; but. when the industrial development has become such that 
only some of the adult males are drafted into the army, the ten- 
dency is to pick out and expose to slaughter the best-grown and 
healthiest: leaving behind the physically-inferior to propagate the 
race. ‘he fact that among ourselves, though the number of soldiers 
raised is not relatively jaree. many recr uits are rejected by the exa- 
mining surgeons, shows that the process inevitably works towards 
deterioration. Where, as in France, conscriptions have gone on gene- 
ration after generation, taking away the finest men, the needful 
lowering of the standard proyes how disastrous is the effect ‘on 
those animal qualities of a race which form a necessary basis for all 
higher qualities. If the depletion is indirect also—if there is such an 
overdraw on the energies of the industrial population that a large’ 
‘share of heavy labour is thrown on the women, whose systems are 
taxed simultaneously by hard work and child-bearing, a further cause 
of physical degeneracy comes into play: France again supplying an 
example. War, therefore, after a certain stage of progress, instead 
of furthering bodily development and the development of certain 
mental powers, becomes a cause of retrogradation. 

In like manner, though war, by bringing about social consolida- 
tions, indirectly favours industrial progress and all its civilizing con- 
sequences, yet the direct effect of war on industrial progress is 
repressive. It is repressive as necessitating the abstraction of men ' 
and materials that would otherwise go to industrial growth ; it is 
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repressive as deranging the complex interdependencies among multi- 
tudinous productive and distributive agencies ;.it is repressive as 
drafting off much administrative and constructive. ability, which 
would else have gone to improve the industrial arts and the indus- 
trial organization. And if we contrast the absolutely-military Spartans 
with the, partially-military Athenians in their ‘respective attitudes 
towards culture of every kind, or call to mind the contempt shown 
for the pursuit of knowledge in purely-military times like those of 
feudalism, we cannot fail to see that predominant warlike activity is 
at variance not only with industrial development, but also with the 
higher intellectual developments that aid it and are aided by it. 

So, too, with the effects wrought on the moral nature. . While war, 
by the discipline it gives soldiers, directly cultivates the habit of 
subordination, and does the like indirectly by establishing strong and 
permanent governments; and while in so far it cultivates attributes 
that are not only temporarily essential, but are steps towards attri- 
butes that are permanently essential ; yet it does this at the cost of 
maintaining, and sometimes incr easing detrimental attributes—attri- 
butes intrinsically anti-social. The aggressions which selfishness 
prompts—aggressions which, in a society, have to be restrained by | 
some power that is strong in proportion as the selfishness is intense, . 
can diminish only as fast as selfishness is held in check by sympathy; 
and perpetual warlike activities repress sympathy: nay, they do 
worse—they cultivate aggressiveness to the extent of making it @ 
pleasure to inflict injury. The citizen made callous by the killing 
and wounding of enemies, inevitably brings his callousness with him 
into society. Fellow-feeling, habitually trampled out in military 
conflicts, cannot at the same. time be active in the relations of civil 
life. In proportion as the giving pain to others is made a habit 
during war, it will remain a habit during peace: inevitably producing _ 
in the behaviour of citizens to one another, antagonisms, crimes of 
violence, and multitudinous aggressions of minor kinds, tending 
towards a disorder that calls for a coercive government. Nothing 
like a high type of social life is possible without a type of human 
character in which the promptings of egoism are duly restrained by 
regard for others. The necessities of war, imply absolute self-regard 
and absolute. disregard of certain others. Inevitably, therefore, the 
civilizing discipline of social life is antagonized by the uncivilizing 
discipline of the life war, involves. So that’ beyond the direct mor- 
tality | and miseries entailed by war, it entails other mortality and 
miseries by maintaining anti-social sentiments in citizens. 

Taking the most general view of the matter, we may say that only 
when the sacred duty of blood-revenge, constituting the religion of 
the savage, becomes less sacred, does there arise a possibility of emer- 
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gence from the deepest barbarism. Only as fast as the retaliation, 
which for a murder on one side inflicts a murder or murders on the 
other, becomes less imperative, is it possible for larger aggregates of 
men to hold together and civilization to commence. And s0, too, out 
of lower stages of civilization higher ones can emerge, only as there 
diminishes this pursuit of international revenge and re-revenge, 
which the code we inherit from the savage insists upon. Such advan- 
tages, bodily and mental, as the race derives from the discipline of 
war, are outbalanced by the disadvantages, physical and moral, but 
especially moral, which result after a certain stage of progress is 
reached. Severe and bloody as the process is, the killing-off of 
inferior races and inferior individuals, -leaves a balance of benefit to 
mankind during phases of progress in which the moral development 
is low, and there are no quick sympathies to bė continually seared by 
the infliction ‘of pain and death. But as there arise higher types of 
societies, implying types of individual character fitted for closer co- 
operation, the destructive activities exercised by such higher societies 
have injurious reactive effects on the moral natures of their mem- 
bers, which outweigh the benefit resulting from extirpation of infe- 
rior races. After this stage has been reached, the purifying process, 
continuing still an important one, remains to be carried on by 
industrial war—by a competition of societies during which the best, 
physically, emotionally, and intellectually, spread most, and leave the 
least capable to disappear gradually, from failing to leave an ade- 
quately-numerous posterity. 

Those educated in the religion of enmity—those who during boy- 
hood, when the instincts of the savage are dominant, have revelled in 
the congenial ideas and sentiments which classic poems and histories 
yield so abundantly, and have become confirmed in the belief that 
war is virtuous and peace ignoble, are naturally blind to truths of 
this kind. Rather should we say, perhaps, that they have never 
turned their eyes in search of such truths. And their bias is so “ 
strong that nothing more than a nominal recognition of such truths 
is possible to them; if evén this. What perverted conceptions of 
sociological phenomena this bias produces, may be seen in the fol- 
lowing passage from Gibbon :— 


“ It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries should dis- 
cover in the public felicity the causes of decay and corruption. The long 
peace, and the uniform government of the komans, had introduced a slow and 
secret poison into the vitals of the empire.” * 


In which sentences there is involved the abstract proposition 
that in proportion as men are Jong held together in that mutual 


* « Decline and Fall,” chap. ii. 
VOL. XXI. . Z 
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dependence which social newton implies, they will become less 
fit for mutual dependence and co-operation—the society will tend 
towards dissolution. While in proportion as they are habituated to 
antagonism and to destructive activities, they will become better 
adapted to activities requiring union and agreement. 


Thus the two opposite codes in which we are educated, and the 
sentiments enlisted on behalf of their respective precepts, inevitably 
produce misinterpretations of social phenomena. Instead of acting 
together, now this and now the other sways the beliefs ; and instead 
of consistent, balanced conclusions, there results a jumble of contra- 
dictory conclusions. í 

It is time, not only with a view to right thinking in Social Science, 
but with a view to right acting in daily life, that this acceptance in 
their unqualified forms of two creeds which contradict one another 
completely, should come to an end. Is it not a folly to go on pre- 
tending to ourselves and others that we believe certain perpetually- 
repeated maxims of entire self-sacrifice, which we daily deny by our 
business activities, by the steps we take to protect our persons and 
property, by the approval we express of resistance against aggression ? 
Is it not a dishonesty to repeat in tones of reverence, maxims which 
we not only refuse to act out but dimly see would be mischievous if 
acted out? Ever yone must admit that the relation between parent 
and child is one in which altruism is pushed as far as is practi- 
cable. Yet even here there needs a predominant egoism. The 
mother can suckle her infant only on condition that she has habitu- 
_ ally gratified her appetite in due degree. And there is a point 
beyond which sacrifice of herself is fatal to her infant. The bread- 
winner, too, on whom both depend—is it not undeniable that wife 
and child can be altruistically treated by their protector, only on 


condition that he is duly egoistic in his transactions with his fellow ` 


citizens? If the distate= dive for- self, is wrong in one way, the 
opposite dictate—“live for others,” is wrong in another way. The 
rational dictate is—live for self and others, And if we all do actually 
believe this, as our conduct conclusively proves, is it not better for 
us distinctly to say so, rather than continue enunciating principles 
which we do-not and cannot practise; and thus bringing moral 
teaching itself into discredit ? 

On the other hand, it is time that a ferocious egoism, which 
remains unaffected by this irrational altruism, hypocritically pro- 
fessed but not believed, should be practically modified by a rational 
altruisin. This sacred duty of blood-revenge, insisted on by the still- 
vigorous religion of enmity, needs qualifying actually and not ver- 
bally. Instead of senselessly reiterating in catechisms and church 
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services the duty of doing good to those that hate us, while an 
undoubting belief in the duty of retaliation is implied by our parlia- 
mentary debates, the articles in our journals, and the conversations 
over our tables, it would be wiser and more manly to.consider how far 
the first should go in mitigation of the last. Is it stupidity or is it 
moral cowardice which leads men to continue professing a creed that 
makes self-sacrifice a cardinal principle, while they ur rge the sacri- 
ficing of others, even to the death, when they trespass against us? Is 
it blindness, or is,it an insane inconsistency, which makes them 
regard as most admirable the bearing of evil for the benefit of others, 
while they lavish admiration on those who, out of revenge, inflict great 
evils in return for small ones suffered? Surely our barbarian code of 
right needs revision, and our barbarian standard of honour should be 
somewhat changed. Let us deliberately recognize what good they | 
represent and what mixture of bad there is with it. Courage is 
worthy of respect when displayed in the maintenance of legitimate 
claims and in the repelling of aggressions, bodily or other. Courage 
is worthy of yet higher respect when danger is faced in defence of 
claims common to self and others, as in resistance to invasion. 
Courage is worthy of the highest respect when risk to life or limb is 
dared in defence of others ; and becomes grand when those others have 
no claims of relationship, and still more when they have no claims 
of race. But though a bravery which is altruistic in its motive is a 
trait we cannot too highly applaud, and though a bravery which is 
legitimately egoistic in tts motive is praiseworthy, the bravery that 
is prompted by aggressive egoism is not praiseworthy. The admira- 
tion accorded to the “ pluck ” of one who fights in a base-cause is 
a vicious admiration, essentially demoralizing to those who feel! it. 
Like the physical powers, courage, which is a concomitant of these, is 
to be regarded as a servant of the higher emotions—very valuable, 
indispensable even, in its place; and to be honoured when dis- 
charging its function in subordination to these higher emotions. 
But otherwise not more to be honoured than the like attribute as 
seen in brutes. ` i 

Quite enough has been said to show that there must be a 
compromise between the opposite standards of conduct on which the 
religions of amity and enmity respectively insist, before there can be 
scientific conceptions of social phenomena. Even on passing affairs, 
such as the proceedings of philanthropic bodies and the dealings of 
nation with nation, there cannot be rational judgments without a 
balance between the self-asserting emotions and the emotions which 
put a limit to self-assertion, with an adjustment of the corresponding 
beliefs. Still less can there be rational judgments of past social 
evolution, or of social evolution in the future, if the opposing actions 
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which these opposing creeds sanction, are not both continuously recog- 
nized as “essential. No mere impulsive recognition, now of the purely- 
egoistic ‘doctrine and now of the purely-altruistic one, will suffice. 
The curve described by a planet cannot be understood by thinking at 
one moment of the centripetal force and at another moment of ‘the 
tangential force ; but the two must be kept before consciousness as 
acting simultaneously. And similarly, to understand social progress 
in the vast sweep of its course, there must be ever present to the 
mind, the egoistic and the altruistic forces as. co-operative factors 


equally indispensable, and neither of them to be ignored or repro- 
bated. 


The criticism likely to be passed on this chapter, that “The 
Educational Bias” ‘is far too comprehensive a title for it, is quite 
justifiable. There are in truth few, if any, of the several kinds 
of bias, that are not largely, or in some measure, caused by educa- 
tion—using this word in an extended sense. As, however, all of 
them could not be dealt with in one chapter, it seemed best to select 
these two opposite forms of bias which are so directly traceable to 
teachings of opposite dogmas, and fosterings of opposite sentiments, 
during early life. Merely recognizing the fact that education has 
mich to do with the other kinds of bias, we may now most conve- 
niently deal with these, each under its specific title. 


HERBERT SPENCER, 





THE GERMAN AND FRENCH DRAMA. 


- 


Slates who have been at Dresden know the close proximity of- 

the Royal Gallery of Pictures to the Hof Theater in that 
charming city. The space dividing the one from the other is, if we 
count according to the German fashion, which indicates the limit of 
space by the time occupied in passing over it,-an interval of half a 
minute, and the art student proceeds from his contemplation of silent 
beauty among the greatest works of the greatest masters to another 
kind of artistic enjoyment, where poetry assumes life. A. reflection 
as to the possible influence of the one enjoyment upon the other is 
naturally suggested. It is evident that the moving drama cannot 
‘stir the images wrought by dead hands; it is not so certain that 
those dead hands cannot rduse and kindle the action of the 
dramatist. | 

The Gallery, which abounds in examples of a high order in every 
school of painting, possesses as its one surpassing treasure the San 
Sisto Madonna of Raphael. 

This is the true delight of all who are capable of recognizing art in 
its fullest excellence and beauty, in its most ideal presentation. 

The zsthetic taste is a characteristic of the German people, and 
with one or two exceptions, it is warmly encouraged among their 
_ princes and rulers. Of the visitors who throng the Royal Gallery at 
Dresden a large proportion are German, and it is they who approach 
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with the deepest awe and the stillest E the shrine of 
Raphael’s most unearthly Madonna. 

It may justly be called a shrine. The picture, originally painted for 
an altar-piece, has one apartment exclusively assigned to it. It rests 
on a pedestal projecting some inches beyond it, and covered at the top 
with{ crimson velvet. The visitor enters to view it through curtains 
which give way to him noiselessly: cushioned seats are placed in a line 
opposite to the picture at a proper distance for seeing it as a whole, 
In walking to those seats people tread with careas in a cathedral, not ~ 
to disturb the service. There is present a general sense of something 
sacred; and among good Catholics there are not wanting those who 
see in this picture not merely a miracle of art, as the phrase is com- 
monly used to express transcendent human power, but an evidence of 
the actual interference of the Deity. It is contemplated in silence ; 
only the language of tears can express the feelings it awakens—tears 
which rise more readily for a worship than a sorrow. If occasionally 
two artists meet who are impelled to utter-their observations to each 
other, they do it in whispers, and with a tone of reverence, not of 
discussion. Nearly 400 years have elapsed since Vasari’s inscription 
was written describing this work as a “cosa veramente rarissima e 
singolare ;” and the whole world of civilization is still occupied in. 
saying the same thing. Yet no adequate copy, no adequate engraving, 
no perfect photograph, and but one inspiring description, exists of the 
great picture ; that one description is to be found in the “ Recollections 
of my Life,” by the Emperor Maximilian. Maximilian, Archduke of 
Austria and Emperor of ‘Mexico, was a poet among princes, and a 
prince among poets; the most remarkable of the succeeding genera- 
tion of Marie Antoinette, he inherited her grace, her charm, her 
sorrow, and more than her genius; his book of travels, published 
after his execution, by his brother, the Emperor of Austria, to show 
the world what it had lost, contains the most glowing descriptions of 
nature, and the most admirable records of art, that any writer has 
achieved. In recalling his impressions of the Madonna of San Sisto, 
his warm imagination and his vivid perception convey to the reader 
the singular, solemn, character of the work. The poetry of his lan- 
guage moves and exalts the mind: it is not, and cannot be, the 
picture, but it rouses an emotion kindred to that which the painter 
calls forth ; it-anticipates the phases of thought and feeling which 
follow upon the’ first beholding, from which it is not impossible to 
conceive the creation of a new religion. A production of pictorial 
art so rare and marvellous, producing the profoundest impression 
upon all who can think while they see, must greatly affect the 
people of Dresden, who pass from the “picture gallery to the play- 
house ; and if it affects the audience, it affects the player, a thorough 
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sympathy between actor and spectator being the one condition which 
is Indispensable to the development of dramatic art: this fact is one 
among many others which makes the diversion offered by a well- 
managed playhouse worthy of the best encouragement. Human 
sympathy is the very foundation of the entertainment; a sense of 
the sorrows or the joys of the persons whose history is represented 
constitutes the essence of the acted drama: our emotions are pro- 
jected from ourselves upon others; and passing from that state of 
sensibility to an admiration of the player’s skill which has created 
it, we are still continually drawn away from ourselves. The sym- 
pathy with the actor and with the passion of the drama is extended 
to the whole congregation of spectators; the mterchange of senti- 
ment is rapid and vivid, and tears which flow in anezpenced harmony 
reveal kindred natures concealed under the convéntionalities of 
drawing-room life; or an honest, hearty laugh ringing through a 
crowded house brings many hearts and hands together; or the 
universal acknowledgment of a beautiful thought spoken or acted 
unites us, and we see with exultation that one great idea can stir 
large masses and break down the ordinary barriers of separation 
between one class and another, and even between distinct nationali- 
ties; so that without an ostensible moral purpose, the acted drama, 
whether in scenes of comedy or tragedy, tends to the enlargement of 
our sphere of thought and feeling, and to a consequent repression of 
self; and can be harmful only if it assumes a degraded form either 
in the exaggerating of a gross burlesque, or in exhibitions which 
familiarize the mind with the idea of social depravity or the fascina- 
tions of lawless passion. It is the business of audiences to save it 
from these things. The post of licenser is comparatively unimpor- 
tant ; the character of plays will ultimately depend upon those who go 
to see them; and whoever refuses to frequent a theatre where such a 
piece as “ La Grande Duchesse” is performed, and sedulously attends 
those playhouses which depend for their attraction upon dramas of a 
high order—upon a poetical tragedy, stich as “Medea,” upon an intel- 
lectual comedy, such as “ Money,” ‘or upon the pleasant fancy, grace, 
and vivacity of such plays as Mr. Robertson’s or Mr. Gilbert’s—con- 
tributes something to the improvement of an art which is capable of 
elevating or of debasing the intellect and taste of a nation. On 
the other hand, whoever declines to be present at any dramatic 
exhibition because some plays are bad, leaves the bad to have it all 
their own way, and refuses encouragement to one of the best modes 
of entertainment which can supply pleasure and interest to large 
masses of people; which can rouse their imaginations and their 
generous impulses, and which can affect them with a sufficiently 
strong emotion of delight to draw them away from the dangerous 
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attractions of the casino or the gin-palace. During the long series 
of Shakespearian performances, which Mr, Phelps conducted with 
great skill, at Sadler’s Wells, the habits of intoxication common to 
the population of the surrounding district considerably abated ; 
light, warmth, exhilaration, and sympathetic enjoyment were to be 
found outside the public-house and inside the theatre, and the theatre 
proved finally to be the greater attraction. Happily,ithere are not want- 
ing among the most distinguished members of the clerical profession 
some who are sensible of the importance of a well-ordered drama, 
and who are brave enough to say in exhortation to their congrega- 
tions, “When there is a good play to be seen, by all means go tojsee 
it ;” and it is a well-known fact that the excellent Bishop Porteus 
used to make a point of going twice a year regularly to some classical 
drama, appearing at the theatre in full dress, in order that his pre- 
sence might be conspicuous. In England, however, of late years 
fashion has taken a set in the opposite direction, and the number 
of good plays has been relatively small. So little aid has been 
afforded by society to the enterprise of managers, that many who 
have begun with excellent intentions have been constrained to cater 
to low tastes in order to avoid total ruin ; it is partly on this account 
and partly for other reasons, which we must take into consideration 
presently, that we have`to travel to Germany if we wish to see 
Shakespearian plays, and to Paris if we désire the perfection of acting 
in the romantic and poetical drama or in drawing-room comedies ; in 
the satire of Alfred de Musset, or. the humour of Molière; in all gaiety, 
or in all pathos. . 

The Shakespearian drama, ever.since the appearance of Schlegel’s 
translations at the close of the last century, has béen the favourite 
entertainment of the chief German theatres. Goethe’s plays and. 
Schiller’s share in their popularity, which has lasted too long to 
be viewed as a mere fashion. It is a distinct prevailing taste’ 
throughout Germany; the student embraces the passion and the 
glow of it in stage representations, and pursues the theme in deeper 
contemplation silently among his books. But it does: not need a 
literary student to penetrate the wide sympathies of human nature 
which these plays unfold, and which the skilled player interprets to 
the uninstructed, and enhances for the educated among his public. 

. Dramatic organization is complete in Germany, and dramatic 
legislation is comprehensive and strict. The uninterrupted re- 
presentation of any, one piece, however attractive, is wholly. for- 
bidden; a change of performance is insisted upon for alternate 
nights, and in this way both actors and audiences continu- 
ally improve their dramatic education. It was an animating 
sight which we enjoyed in the course of this last autumn at 
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Dresden to watch the intense interest and delight of a crowded 
house at the performance of “The Winters “Tale,” a play so 
strange in construction and so artificial in some of its developments 
of character that it can hardly’ be classed among those which 
address themselves to a universal humanity. Its most essentially 
poetical passages occur in the love scenes between Florizel and 
Perdita, which might be supposed to .come straight out of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” so much do they recall by their sur- 
roundings and by the art of their simplicity the fashion of old 
pastorals. But in the jealous passion of King Leontes there is 
the vigour of nature; in the Queen’s defence there is the pathos 
of a true woman; in the violent ‘indignation of Paulina there is 
the bitterness and scorn which women know how to feel when a 
friend is wronged ; and there is considerable variety of action to 
carry out the incongruities of the plot. In short, the plot of the 
drama, though impossible to real life,is not impossible to the life 
of the stage, being conducted by a poet who was of the stage, 
who wrote his play exclusively for dramatic representation, and 
who, better than any other dramatist, understood the force of 
dramatic situations. The statue scene in “ The Winter’s Tale” is a 
remarkable instance of Shakespear’s indifference to probability in his 
story, and of his care in constructing a stage effect. No audience 
wishes to investigate the chronological or the geographical diffi- 
culties which encompass the characters of the scene when the 
statue comes to life. The age of Hermione is never taken into 
consideration ; the suspense, the passion, the ecstasy of the King 
when he finds his wife living in her marble semblance, the tender 
delight of the young lovers who behold it, the hearty joy of the 
attendant Paulina, who has brought it about, make so vivid an im- 
pression upon the spectators that they question nothing, and exult 
in all, | 

At the Dresden Theatre everything that the best art could suggest 
was brought to bear upon the situation; the living statue stood 
between two others on a raised dais at the back of the stage occupy- 
ing the central place ; the spectators assembled to behold it with the 
King were so grouped that they seemed to have fallen ito their 
positions casually, and yet no other arrangement could have produced 
so excellent an effect, and every apparently easy attitude was the - 
result of superintending care; the gradual movement of Hermione was 
statuesque, and her dignity was heightened by the simple pastoral 
beauty of Perdita. Leontes wore his really royal robes with stately 
majesty, and Polixenes too was an ideal king. The co-operation of 
each player promoted the perfect congruity of the play. 

Without any attempt at set tableaux, which may be mentioned 
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incidentally as a frequent blemish in modern French and English 
drama, the pictorial effects throughout recalled the choice works of 
the Royal Gallery. Poussin seemed to live in the pastoral, groups, 
and the spirit of Raphael was felt in the grander movements of the 
poem. The beauty of colour which made every scene a delight to 
the eye was supported by a prevailing richness of material in drapery 
and dress. Not a single grand display to furnish the subject of 
bombastic advertisement was the aim of the directors, but a harmony 
of all parts to sustain worthily the genius of the poet. The German 
players are as remarkable as the German musicians for the exactness 
with which they bring a true accord into their rich and varied in- 
strumentations, producing in full orchestral force a complete unity. 
In “The Winter's Tale” the beautiful scenic effects were duly sub- 
ordinate to the dramatic action ; the sense in the actors of the poetry 
they had to interpret was sufficient to lift them above the influence of 
dead things. Herr Jaffé, one of the most distinguished of the dramatic 
company, took the small part of the woodcutter, and without any undue 
prominence it was instinct with significance and life. Madame Bayer 
filled the invective of Paulina with a noble passion ; her pure articu- 
lation, her fine gradation and concentration of force give its due value 
to every passage of poetry or of pathos that she utters ; and her action 
equals her speech in grace and energy, but she dealt with her excep- 
tional power so artistically that it was made to uphold, not crush, Her- . 
mione—a character in which she was herself in the days of her youth 
greatly admired ; but now that she is no longer young, she has relin- 
quished youthful semblance and appears as the matron of the stage. 
She cannot again excite the enthusiasm which her performances of 
Goethe’s, Shakespear’s, Schiller’s, and Lessing’s heroines inspired ; 
but whenever she speaks she commands attention, her audience 
maintains a strong sense of her value, and she is an excellent model 
for the younger actresses. Madame Bayer is the subject of general 
admiration and esteem, and occupies a considerable position in Ger- 
' man society, which .is generally restrictive, exclusive, and cere- 
monious, and seldom offers personal sympathy to dramatic artists. 
The Crown Princess of Prussia, however, has set a good example in 
-this direction by inviting the distinguished tragedian, Madame Jach- 
mann Wagner, to her receptions, and it may be hoped that others will 
follow her lead, and that due recognition will ultimately ‘be given to 
a noble art whenever it is nobly carried out. This should be the case 
in Germany, where a grave importance is attached to the influence 
of the drama, and where its right management is even more than 
in Paris a concern of the state. Every great German town has 
its special theatre, supported either by the Crown or by a city cory 
poration ; in most capitals there are two first-rate playhouses, the 
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one depending upon the Prince’s funds, the other upon those of a 
guild of citizens. The one is known as the Hof, the other as the 
Stadt Theater. Both are conducted on the same principles. Pensions 
` are given to all members of the company on their retirement in an 
ascending scale, according to their position as artists, and the period 
of their service. An artist engaged at the Hof Theater generally 
considers himself as established for life. All the engagements are 
made by the Prince’s Intendant or Chamberlain, a gentleman of 
great consideration at Court. He is bound to know that the players 
are capable; he is responsible for their personal qualifications, for 
their pronunciation of German, and for their general bearing. Any 
grievous blunder in language among the company would attach to 
the Intendant as a disgrace. Under such supervision no principal 
theatre is ever likely to turn out a slovenly performance. 

The vicinity of the picture gallery to the theatre at Dresden comes 
by chance; to no such chance is the action of the one art upon 
the other trusted by the Germans. Pictorial knowledge is brought 
to bear upon players and audiences through the medium. of the 
- régisseur or director of the scenic effect. A régisseur is appointed for 
gach company. It frequently happens that he is renowned either in the — 
world of art or letters, and he is invariably a man of general cultiva- 
tion and accomplishments. The poet Laube has filled this post at 
the Royal Theatre of Munich. When we see such a place undertaken 
by a man of attainments so remarkable, we are at no loss to under- 
stand the prevalence of that poetical concord which makes the imagi- 
native drama of-Germany a fit study for the scholar and the poet. A 
drama newly represented is rehearsed fifty-two times before it is sup- 
posed to be ready for production, and if a play has been set aside for 
a while, however carefully it may previously have been practised by 
the company, it is subjected again to fresh and numerous rehearsals 
and is announced on the bills as “ neu-emstudirt.” 

The starring system common to England and America, in which 
the whole is sacrificed to ‘one, is strongly condemned both in 
France and Germany. In the leading theatres of Germany it is 
positively prohibited. The greater the chief actor the worthier 
must be the company associated with him; and changes of character 
are frequently made for the advantage of the younger members 
of the corps. In the popular play of “Dona Diana” (translated 
from the Spanish), Herr Dawison, the most celebrated of German 
tragedians, took one of the most insignificant characters, and his 
audience did not think the less of him for that; but in order to 
appreciate the advantages of such an arrangement, audiences must be 
gradually trained to understand that a whole is more than its parts. 
English audiences would greatly resent, as things are now, what they 
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would look upon as the fall of a shining star. It is true that during 
the performances at the Opéra Comique of the Société Francaise (in 
1871) English people did get accustomed to-startling changes, and 
saw without a pang the favourite comedian Got come in with a group’ 
of villagers to gesticulate as a peasant, without a word to say, and 
Coquelin as a prating rustic, soon to be lost sight of in the same 
group; or the passionate, poetical Delaunay appear as a little cox- 
comb, with a short bit of dialogue in a long comedy of Moliére’s ; or 
Talbot, the admirable orator of French verse, enter as a landlord, 
with no more to do than to recommend his wines in a piece of De 


Musset’s. But these audiences were peculiar: it was the force of first- ` | 
2 


rate acting without any adventitious aids that drew them to a theatre 
quite out of the fashionable beat, where a foreign company was play- 
ing who were so little versed in the arts of puffery that they barely 
announced their arrival, These artists thought that if they acted well 
they should probably not fail to please, and they did please—a few, at 
first, more presently, the whole of educated London at last: The repre- 
sentations were varied and the audience was constant. There were, 
of course, many shiftings in the assemblage for each night, but there 
was a recurrent nucleus, and therefore an increasing sympathy ; 
amongst the English most of the spectators were persons of artistic 
or literary taste; amongst the French, probably, a large proportion 
were artists and professional men of letters. But if the audience had 
uncommon qualifications, was it not a consequence of the qualities 
of the players and the nature of the entertainments they offered? 
Either sympathetic spectators make a sudden discovery of such a‘ 
theatre and repair to it at once in full attendance, or, begin- 
ning with low numbers, they gradually accumulate; three or four 
such playhouses would in time operate successfully upon the 
general taste of London playgoers; but time is required for 
the process, and a lessee who risks pecuniary loss cannot afford 
delay. He must strike his blow sharply, and for this reason sensa- 
tional pieces, dances, burlesques, vulgarities, which please the million 
at first sight, requiring no effort of attention, have prevailed. greatly 
in London. Pieces of this sort degrade the players no less, perhaps 
more, than the spectators, and dramatic writers are affected by the 
same causes. The best theatres in Paris are subsidized ; those that 
are not so are generally as base in the character of their representa- 
tions as any London playhouse, although not so slovenly in artistic 
workmanship. There is, no doubt, in the French people a special 
dramatic genius, depending partly upon their quickness of sympathy 
and partly upon the nature of their language, which favours distinct 
and forcible articulation; their third-rate players are better actors 
than the third-rate performers of any other nation, but their tastes 
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_monetary speculation, their entertainments, with a few honourable 
exceptions, take a low type. 

In Germany it is not a question of a subsidy ; the drama is a state 
affair altogether. The Hof Theater is wholly dependent on the 
crown, and under its direction; if profits are made they revert to the 
crown; if losses are encountered they are met by the crown. The 
Stadt Theater is, in the same way, under the steerage and pilotage of 
a city corporation. The salaries and pensions of the actors are all 
provided for with certainty. The director and manager have only 
the responsibility of the performances. The office of licenser of plays 
does not exist; what censorship there'is, and it is chiefly political, 
depends upon the superintendence of the police. 

French plays are liberally imported into Germany, and translated 
and acted continually without any very rigid. regard to the moral 
of them. They are, however, honestly announced as translations, 
and only assume a German character by a certain homely earnestness 
which the player is apt to substitute for French grace and finish, A 
French play called “Le Fabricant” was one of the many performances 
which took place at the Hof Theater at Dresden in the course of one 
fortnight in September. The story is that of a young lady of an 
over romantic tendency, married to a fabricant, who is too much 
absorbed in making money to devote himself to her. She is weary 
of her life, when a young artist of a Byronic turn of mind appears 
with folded arms, melancholy countenance, and showy talk full of 
platitudes, by all which she is enchanted. A good uncle (who is an 
inmate of the house) finds out her foolish admiration and the painter’s 
worse than foolish proceedings, and contrives a situation which exposes 
the actually mean character of the Byronic gentleman, and exhibits 
at the same time the true nobility of the fabricant, into whose arms 
the young wife finally falls with a sorrowful confession of her tem- 
porary delusion. In a piece of this kind, where delicate shades of 
expression and a bright conversational ease are wanted, the German 
acting is generally at fault. The Byronic artist was not plausible 
chough, and the fabricant, although Dettmer, a player of distinc- 
tion, filled the part, was too rough in his pathetic passages. The 
comic servant was over comic., “The whole thing wanted smooth- 
ness and polish, except in the lady’s character, which was played with 
singular grace, and which may be considered as a good study of the 
French school. The comedy excited interest, and the actress received 
great applause ; but the habit of translating French dramas must be 
lamented in a people who ought to produce original works suited to 
the national genius. Benedix is their most popular native writer, 
and Grillparzer has written several tragic plays. It is his version of 
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“ Medea” which Mdlle. Siegler has lately played with extraordinary 
success; but upon the whole, the national fame for dramatic writing 
depends still upon Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing. 

At some German, theatres opera and drama are equally at home, 
_ and alternate performances are given of each. Many operas of the 
German school are as much dramatic as musical, and a few of their 
great romantic dramas demand the best music for their representation. 
When this is the case the piece is played at the opera house, both 
houses being under the same direction. “Faust” is generally given at 
the Royal Opera House, on account of the claims of its incidental 
music, and in order to insure the perfect performance of the Easter 
Chorus. The “Midsummer Night’s Dream” is also represented at 
the opera house, to avoid any possible shortcomings in dealing with 
Mendelssohn’s music. 

In witnessing one of Wagner’s operas it may be thought that the 
opera has moved to the play-house, so paramount is the dramatic 
element in these works. The same Hof Theater, which brought 
out the “ Winter’s Tale,” and various other dramas both German and 
French, in the course of two weeks, produced during the same period 
three great operas all marked by that splendour of costume, that per- 
fection of scenic composition, that poetical beauty which gave life 
and completeness to Shakespear’s play. The operas of “ The Hugue- 
nots,” “The Prophet,” and “ Rienzi,” appeared as great historical 
records, Hach personage had the proper attributes, every assem- 
blage, every crowd, every mob, was full of animation and purpose ; 
the costume was not less accurate in chronology man magnificent in 
substance. 

The orchestra did its Jok as faithfully as the rest, understand- 
ing well-—and this is a rare quality with orchestras—how to subdue 
the power of its performance to the efforts of the singers., The tenor, 
Jäger, who, in “ The Prophet” and “ Rienzi” seemed to fill the whole 
scene with his grandeur, brings the operatic and dramatic inspiration 
into close alliance by his rare endowments. 

‘Without the force of his voice, his dramatic genius could not fully 
declare itself; without the dramatic power the whole wealth of his 
voice could not be recognized: as John of Leyden he is the ideal 
prophet. “He is a sublime illustration of religious fanaticism. From 
the moment that he adopts the idea of being the inspired leader of 
the Anabaptists, his face, his figure, his movements are exalted with 
. his faith in his vocation. As he goes on he appears actually to grow 
in stature, and his features are translated to a divine semblance. 
His passionate ecstasy fills with majesty all the ceremonial of his 
crowning, and his rejection of his mother, who rushes into the 
church at that signal moment, recognizing her son with loud 
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clamour, loses its harshness by his evident delirium; the wavering, 
anxious look which follows the energy of the first denial, the bewil- 
derment of manner accompanying his “Ich weiss nicht,” given in 
reply to the questioning of his friends, and the struggle of old filial 
affection against a newly.induced enthusiasm when his mother’s tears 
touch him, and he stoops to kiss her, hiding that doubtful kiss from 
the crowd behind him, reveal some of the most complex secrets of 
the human heart more thoroughly than any metaphysical treatise, : 
however subtle. The character of Rienzi made less claim upon the 
intellectual, though hardly less upon the histrionic, force of the 
singer. His untiring energy, his commanding tones; his noble bear- 
ing, were brought into full play in Wagner’s opera. He never 
flagged, he never for a moment lost his hold on. his audience, he was 
the great central figure in the stirring fragment of history brought 
to life by the direction of the Hof Theater. Why, with these quali- 
fications, does not Herr Jager take his place by the side of M. 
Faure among the few renowned dramatic singers of Europe? It 
is because his beautiful voice is not always true, and because his 
vocalization is deficient in that finished art which makes every 
modulation of M. Faure’s tones a musical study. 

‘It is worth while to pause upon this fact as an illustration of cha- 
racteristic distinctions between German and French artists. A 
French singer, with the capabilities of Herr Jager, would not be con- 
tent till. they were cultivated to the highest possible point; the 
German is satisfied if his vigour makes his poetical conception pal- 
pable to his audience, and if his voice succeeds in executing difficult 
music effectively as a whole. The same distinctive qualities are 
generally to be observed in the dramatic elocution of the two nations. 
Madame Bayer, whose great qualities as an actress have already 
been mentioned, and who is among Germans a remarkably fine 
declaimer, does not equal in that particular the most accomplished 
French speakers. She has not, either in verse or prose, Madame 
Favart’s careful and faultless intonation. She cannot approach her 
climax with such perfect skill, nor prepare its effects with so much 
certainty in passionate passages, nor can she in utterances of scorn 
or irony find such exquisite precision of accent to probe or to kill. 
The common fault of German recitation is a too frequent climax, an 
abundant energy that does not sufficiently study light and shade; 
high aspirations," imaginative power, and dignified action belong 
to them; but in passion the temperance that begets smooth- 
ness is frequently forgotten, and in their habitual articulation of 
light dialogue a thickness of utterance often interferes with their 
intended points. This is due partially to the idiosyncrasies of the 
German language, but not wholly, or it would never be over- 
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come; and in many cases it is surmounted. The famous Dawison 
was a fine speaker, and Emile Devrient, who had many defi- 
clencies as an actor, was excellent in declamation. His brother, 
Edouard Devrient, conscious of the chief difficulty of German actors, 
has established a school. of elocution near Berlin, which is a valuable 
addition to the already great resources of the German stage. In com- 
paring any set of players with those of the Théâtre Français, it must 
be remembered that the Comédie Francaise is the richest store- 
house of dramatic genius in Europe ; that each of its members is 
distinguished for extraordinary merit, and that its’ system of co-ope- 
ration, carried on through two centuries, has attained a wonderful 
completeness. What is done at the Hof Theater of Germans by a 
courtly intendant and a poetical régisseur from without; is done in 
‘the, Société Française from within by the players themselves. 
Amongst themselves they manage the funds of- their institution, 
and the profits belong to them. They are shareholders. It is a 
well-regulated dramatic republic. 

It can hardly be supposed that the harmony of their dramatic 
representations always prevails behind the curtain. In all compa- 


nies, theatrical or otherwise, difficulties and perplexities will some- 


times arise; 1t is enough if they are so subdued by a true feeling 
for art as to make art the conqueror. If one of Victor Hugo’s great 
plays combines in its representation at the Francais, the genius of 
Delaunay, Bressant, Got, Coquelin, Talbot, Febvre, or of Mesdames 
Favart and Reichemberg, it is more than enough. 

One of the greatest ornaments of this company, M. Regnier, has 


lately retired from the scene. As a comedian he had infinite variety,. 
humour, sprightliness, a rare intelligence, fire, when fire was wanted, 


and a touching pathos which came out im high relief against his 
humorous characteristics. His acting seemed spontaneous, but that 
seeming was the result of ardent study. In the course of forty years 
he learned‘and acted four hundred parts. His labour was incessant, 
for whatever he did he took infinite pains to do well. His reputation 
rose rapidly from ‘the moment that he appeared at the Français. 
During five years he had played in the provinces, and for a 
short season at a minor theatre in Paris. He was highly educated 
in classical French literature, and brought many rare accomplish- 
ments to adorn an art which Iévies tribute on so many others, that 
to be a great player a man must be a great deal besides. Regnier, 
in common with the most excellent members of the Société Fran- 
çaise, was always ready to take a subordinate character in a great 
drama in order to complete its effect as a whole. His retirement 
is regretted by his associates, but he is wise to leave the stage 
before any one of his faculties has left him, and he usefully 
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carries on the occupation of his life in teaching young artists. In 
this way his genius is still fertile and reproductive, and he will be 
frequently referred to for valuable traditions as to the readings of 
particular passages, and the rendering-of character in Molière, Cor- 
neille, and Regnard. In Paris the romantic poetical drama has for 
some years past, whether owing to the influence of the Imperial 
court or to other causes, given way considerably to the more realistic 
form of play; and Sardou, Feuillet, and Augier have bestowed too 
much of their great ability upon disagreeable subjects of sufficiently 
familiar occurrence in modern Parisian society to be called prosaic 
and commonplace. The force of the authors and that of the artists 
who have interpreted them have succeeded in elevating the scenes 
they worked upon to a temporary grandeur; but poetry, romance, 
and classical beauty are most worthy of the artists of the Comédie 
Francaise, and it is a satisfaction to know that they are turning at 
the present time with renewed life to. the idea of great poetical 
representations. 

The poets and artists of France are now as much admirers of 
Shakespear as those of Germany. Victor Hugo is never more 
poetical than when he speaks of the greatest of dramatic poets ; 
there is hardly any distinguished French novelist who does not 
quote him; and it may therefore seem surprising that his dramas 
are so seldom played at the Théâtre Francais; but the want of 
any wholly satisfactory translation of them into the French tongue 
is the chief cause of this silence. Perhaps another may be found 
in the fertility of French invention, which produces dramatic plots 
and scenes of sufficient number to supply not only the French 
theatres, but those of England and Germany, with available pieces 
for the stage. Italy has a feeble drama of its own, which habitually 
conveys an obvious moral, and maintains a stupid simplicity in com- 
plicated situations of iniquity. In one of these plays a gentleman 
comes on and mixes a poison for his wife ; another gentleman spies - 
him, walks in after his exit, and observing that it is not right 
for a man to end the days of his wife, substitutes an innocent 
liquid for the guilty one: the wife drinks, and is all the better; thb 
husband, who has begun to repent, finds her quite well, and says, 
“My dear wife, I meant to destroy you, because you bored me, but 
my designs have been counteracted’ by a higher power, so let us em- 
brace and live happy; I perceive now that it is a wrong action to mix 
. poison for one’s wife.” Then they embrace, and the curtain falls. 
The Italians, however, are beginning to show in the histrionic art 
the same energy which is giving life to their nation in its new 
independence; and as their performers gain ground, their play- 
writers will improve. Hitherto their famous tragedian, Salvini, has 
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played principally translations from Shakespear. His representa- 
tion of Othello was so exciting to a Neapolitan audience, that upon 
, the smothering of Desdemona the whole pit rushed upon the stage 
and attacked him with execrations and blows, and he had to fly for 
his life. It is possible that an Irish audience might have done the 
same, with its swift sympathy for passion, and ow appreciation 
of art. 

In comparing the national influence of German and French 
dramas, it must be remembered that although the Théâtre Francais 
contains the most perfect of all dramatic companies, and is managed 
by an admirable code of laws, and on the whole exhibits dramas of a 
high quality, its single effect cannot extend very far. It is valuable 
as a model, as a goal of ambition for genius, as a temple for poetry, 
as a stimulus to art, and its example is followed to a considerable 
degree by the other subsidized theatres of Paris, but they are few in 
number compared with those which depend upon immediate popu- 
larity, for support, and which consequently surrender themselves to 
unworthy performances. These playhouses need not be named; 
they are possibly too well known to’ foreigners, English and others, 
who frequent Paris with a view to seeing whatever has most go in it, 
most levity, most noise and grimace. Unhappily, the Imperial taste 
took the same direction, and encouraged exhibitions calculated 
at once to flatter and debase the inclinations of the people. In 
Germany not one theatre in one capital, nor six theatres in one 
capital alone, are brought to bear upon the ‘national character with 
noble aspirations; but every great town has its one or two theatres, 
supported by the court or the city corporation, with excellent com- 
panies, giving poetical -pieces. The drama, therefore, in Germany, 
though it boasts of no single company equal to that of the Théâtre 
Français, has a wider field of operation. It is to be lamented that 
the theatre at Berlin, once the best in Germany, is at present 
degraded to the display of burlesques and ballets by the particular 
taste of the Emperor Frederick Wiliam. Such a descent, however, 
is likely to be only temporary in the midst of so many counter- 
, acting forces as the national drama has at its command. ‘In England | 
and America there is no national drama. 

Since the abolition of the patents, which by restricting the privi- 
leges of playing classical pieces to two great theatres supplied to the 
players a reason for union, the stage in London has depended upon 
the efforts of individuails ; and the single star system has usurped 
the place of good government ; yet not altogether, for the energy and . 
intellect of Mr. Macready produced a long’ succession of Shake- 
spearian performances at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, where 
the general effect was the subject of most elaborate study, and which 
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called to aid, as the German plays do now, the art of the painter, the 
sculptor, and the musician, not to overwhelm but to work out in 
perfect detail the dramatic conceptions of the poet. After Mr. 
Macready’s retirement, Mr. Charles Kean brought out a series of 
Shakespearian dramas with the same high aim, but little has been 
done since; and during the last few years a small procession of 
meteors, and a long one of insipid or indecorous extravaganzas, 
have occupied the stage. There exists now, however, among some 
distinguished artists ‘and able maziagers, a growing desire for 
better things; and if audiences will co-operate with them, it is 
possible that, without a national grant of money, a good drama may 
ultimately prove a good speculation. The successful performance of — 
“ Medea” last season at the Lyceum Theatre may be dwelt upon with ` 
hope. When the performance of this classical tragedy was first 
announced it was generally supposed that the management Was 
incurring a considerable risk, and yet it happened that although the - 
piece was played in the heat of summer, which often empties places 
of public amusement, the house was well filled every night. Mr. 
Wills’s tragedy of “ Medea ” followed partly Le Gouve’s well-known 
version, made famous by Madame Ristori, but also supplied original 
scenes of great beauty, and it was put upon the stage witb sufficient 
additions of costume and scenery, but with no enticing splendour of 
decoration. Its effect depended upon the poetry and the passion 
‘which appealed still through the old Greek theme to the .eternal 
sympathies of humanity, and upon the genius of the principal actress, 
Miss Bateman. The spirit of Greek art inspired all her movements 
and all her repose. The essence of Greek sculpture seemed em- 
bodied in her presence; the essence of Greek poetry was felt in her 
powerful recitation, When she first entered, leading her children, 
sad and stately, a wanderer in search of Jason, her bearing regal, 
her face fixed im its desolation, wan and worn, her dominating force 
was at once recognised. She made no beggars appeal through 
ragged or soiled dress to the pity of her audience ; she wore the 
robes of a queen like a queen. ‘Medea, the Barbarian Princess and 
the Sorceress, had journeyed far, but she had sought the hospitality 
of kings, and penury was not her affliction ; the love of her husband 
was the lost treasure which she came to seek. Her look, away from 
her children, out into space in quest of Jason, or into the depths of 
- her own soul, meditating woe, showed the intensity of her inward 
passion, and prepared her audience for its terrible work of retribu- 
tion. A pathos which struck a sympathetic chord in every heart 
penetrated each syllable of her poetical speech upon the sound of the 
hymn sung.in the Greek Temple, and prevailed throughout the open- 
ing scene, interrupted only by sudden flashes of frenzy when the 
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nature of the wild Asiatic asserted its ascendancy and the sense of 
sorrow was lost in the thirst for vengeance. The whole rendering of 
the character was in accordance with that fine prelude. 

The passion of this Medea was unflinching. The revolt of her 
insulted love was to an unbounded hatred ; her scorn, her affliction, 
her sense of wrong culminated in an immense despair. The barbaric 
nature, which the actress marked throughout, at war with the 
elements of Greek civilization, had a savage ferocity in some of its 
aspects, but a nobility of action poetized them, and the sense of 
beauty was never wholly lost. In this impressive performance the 
rougher classes saw the fierce passion of an injured woman’s heart, 
while the scholar found in it the ideal of Greek tragedy. 

Nor are the other characters of the drama devoid of imaginative 
interest. Glaucea’s fatal charms are invested with a fascinating 
tenderness, and the character of Orpheus is poetically conceived. 
The emotion excited by this tragedy sufficiently shows that the time 
and place of action may be allowed to be unfamiliar even to an 
English audience if the moving passion be true both in conception 
and representation, and that the realism of the London workshop or 
police court are not peremptorily demanded. 

' Drawing-room comedy is, in good hands, a charming form of enter- 
tainment, as the company at the Prince of Wales's Theatre has 
shown in a long series of productions. _ 

A. peculiar and agreeable description of imaginative drama, sup- 
pled by the talent of Mr. Gilbert, and illustrated in its leading 
character by the grace and intelligence of Miss Robertson, fills the 
Haymarket Theatre every night, so that in spite of great disad-~ 
vantages the English stage seems not yet to have relinquished hope 
and. ambition ; but one of many burthens laid upon it by the fact of 
its being a subject of private speculation is the constant repetition 
of the same piece, which is equally damaging to the player and 
the play writer; when a play has run for a whole season every 
night the actors begin to perform it as somnambulists, and in pas- 
sionate plays the’ physical strength of an actress must be over- 
tasked by such an uninterrupted strain upon it. Added to this, the 
loss of variety of action dulls the genius. This system has but one 
recommendation—it is lucrative, and the manager having no re- 
sources but his own to depend upon, must have a very large private 
fortune in order to gratify his best desires without regard to the 
expenses that arise from them. The chief reason, then, that we 
have no national drama to compare with that of France or Germany 
is that we have no national funds to support it. 
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MENDICITY: FROM A CLERICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


CLERGYMAN, especially in London, has much experience of 
mendicants of every degree, from the pretentious “ solicitor ” 
down to the humble “loafer.” The latter he finds, sometimes makes, 
in more or less abundance, in his own parish. The “solicitors,” 
corning he knows not whence, find Aim, and lose no time in making 
bis acquaintance. No sooner is he settled in his lodgings, on his 
appointment to his first curacy, than they are upon him; for they 
like to catch him whilst he is young and innocent. They come with 
loud double knock ; they enter his room with the confident air of old 
friends ; they salute him by name; they shake hands with him, talk 
with him about the weather, inquire if he is any relation to some 
one of the same name in such and such a town, and sometimes even 
mention the names of some of his college friends. Finally it turns 
out that they are in a little temporary difficulty ; and of course it is 
‘impossible for him to be hard-hearted towards gentlemen with whom 
he has been engaged in pleasant conversation. How do they manage- 
so quickly to know all about him? Do they hang about London 
House in Ember week, like crimps about a ship that is being paid 
off, and somehow contrive to get a list of all the candidates for ordi- 
nation, so that they may lose no time in setting to work? Do they, 
at whatever headquarters they may frequent, take in the “ Clergy 
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List,” the “Clerical Directory,” the “University Calendars,” the “ Eccle- 
siastical Gazette,” &c.? Do they employ a secretary, whose busi- 
ness it is to register each new comer, and to record all the information 
that can be procured, about him? No doubt they are quite equal, 
to the organisation of such a system. But I have no light to throw 
upon the, subject. Various are the characters they assume. One is 
a brother clergyman, another a scripture reader, another a captain 
in the army, another a lieutenant in the navy. Another has com- 
mitted a crime, which weighs on his conscience, and he has come 
for advice as to whether he should deliver himself up to justice ; 
only the crime was committed at Southampton or Brighton, and he 
‘has not the means to pay his fare. Another is an author, who has 
just lost his wife, and, what with her illness and funeral, he has been 
put to such héavy expenses that he is obliged to have recourse to 
what he would never otherwise have thought of—the soliciting of 
your attention to his last work. Another has difficulties on the 
subject of prayer, and having, by a fortunate coincidence, heard your 
last sermon, has entertained a hope, from some words you let fall’ in 
that excellent discourse, that you are able to set his perplexity at 
rest, He will probably, if you are of a hospitable disposition, get at 
least a luncheon or two out of you. Whether he has the ulterior 
design of making a great hit by publishing “The Answers of the 
Clergy to an Inquiring Spirit,” remains to be seen. 

Such are the master mendicants with whom the London curate comes 
in ‘contact during the period of his deaconship ; and as long as he cor- 
‘dially receives them, and is willing to “ lend ” them the trifle they may 
happen to, want, so long the succession of such visitors is brisk and 
continuous. But sooner or later he discovers that he is obliged to 
make a stand against them. As they are not his parishioners, he 
can only relieve them out of his own pocket; and, as he.is seldom 
overburdened with cash, he must make up his mind to discourage 
their visits, in order to save himself from becoming an inmate of the 
workhouse. The effect of his decision, if it be resolutely carried 
out, is quickly apparent; for no sooner does he firmly, however 
politely, dismiss a few of the brethren without acceding to their 
requests, than a perceptible diminution of their visits takes place. 
Not that he need expect to be ever quite free from them. To say 
nothing of stray practitioners, perhaps unconnected with: head- 
quarters, who‘from time to time will wait upon him, some even of 
his earliest, visitors, as years roll on, will occasionally reappear. 
Either they forget that they have paid him a previous visit, or they 
reckon on his having forgotten it. Some time ago an elderly gentle- 
man called upon me, and sent in his card, on which was printed the 
“Rey. , M.A.” Isuppress the name, because it is one borne 
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by several respectable clergymen. He shook hands with me, and 
“ with evident emotion” began to rehearse the tale of his wife’s death, 
which had necessitated his coming to ask me to purchase some of 
his works. “ Well, Mr. 5, Said “JT do not think it worth while 
to repeat the reasons I gave you on the occasion of your first wife's 
death for not buying any of your works.” “'Then havé I called on 
you before?” he asked. “Yes, and I do not wish to go through the 
conversation again’? He merely bowed and went out. And yet- 
when he called on me the first time I had great difficulty in getting 
rid of him. He took high ground, and talked about the lack of 
christian charity in brother clergymen now-a-days as contrasted with 
the abundance of itin apostolic times, But we understood each other _ 
on the second occasion, and there was no need of any conversation 
about apostolic times. Years'had elapsed since his first visit. 

What a life such a man must lead! Surley the dictum that the 
professional mendicant is ready to do. anything rathet than work 
must be received with considerable limitation. It appears to me 
that he does work; and very hard too. Whoever has taken a district, 
upon occasion of some parochial house-to-house visitation, for the 
purpose of collecting money for a national school or some similar 
object, is well aware that the soliciting of money from house to house, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, is not easy work. 
No doubt there is something rather exciting in the sudden transitions 
of feeling which await the house-to-house visitor. At one place he 
is recetved with the utmost deference, ,and perhaps is invited to 
partake of refreshment whilst the cheque-book is being got ready ; 
from the next he is summarily ejected. On some men the rebuffs 
exercise a very depressing influence; but other men are only roused by 
them to more vigorous exertion. It is necessary that the successful 
mendicant should belong to the latter class. It is also necessary, in 
order that he may be able to stand the wear and tear of his occupation, 
that he should be of a speculative turn of mind. Some men cannot 
bear the monotony of a fixed settled income. They like it to fluc- 
tuate. Their turn of mind is a dangerous one. It may secure one 
man a villa at Twickenham ; it consigns another to house-to-house 
visitation. Such visitation, T am sure, is no mere idle amusement. 
Mr. , whatever else he may be, cannot be idle. He does not 
look idle; he does not talk idle. He has all the appearance, the 
air and manner, the tone and conversation, of a very active man. I 
came on his track no less than four times soon after his last interview 
with me. I heard of his inquiring in a shop respecting the various 
parochial clergy. Jt was on a Saturday that he was thus engaged, 
and when the tradesman suggested that Saturday~was a bad, day for 
calling on clergymen, his scornful disparagement of the practice of 
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leaving the writing of sermons to the end of, the week testifed to his 
instinctive aversion to idleness. Two ladies and a clergyman also 
informed me that they had received a visit from this energetic man, 
and that he took the same high tone with them as he did on the 
first occasion with me. The clergyman said he could not assist him 
without making inquiries about him. “Sir,” said the other, “the Master 
never made inquiries before He gave help.” . “No,” said my friend, 
“butthe Master knew what was in man, and I do not.” The mention 
of these facts may save some reader from being imposed upon by 
Mr.—-—,; though so clever a tactician has doubtless more manœuvres 
than one. 

Great, indeed, is the versatility of the fraternity. Two men, one 
dressed in black, with a white tie, once called upon me, and unrolled 
a petition to Parliament in favour of some new restrictive legislation. 
concerning the observance of Sunday. They requested my signature. 
Having doubts about the wisdom of overmuch legislation on this sub- 
ject, I began to argue the point with them, when they tried to intimi- 
date me by saying that I should stand alone among the clergy if I 
, refused to sign; and they showed me the names of some of the 
clergy. I said that “standing alone” was nothing to me, even if I 
did stand alone, which I did not believe. So off they went. Next 
day I asked my brother curate if they had been to him. “ Yes,” he 
said; “and I signed the petition.” He then told me that, after he 
had signed, they said that the expenses of the petition were very heavy, 
and therefore they hoped he would give a subscription towards 
defraying them. Accordingly he subscribed. A few days afterwards 
I was in the shop of a tradesman who told me that he had been 
signing a petition about “Early Closing ;” and he also, it appeared, 
had been asked for a subscription, which he gave. I asked him to 
describe the meh. Sure enough, the “ Sabbath ” petitioners who had 
been working the clergy were also the “Early Closing” petitioners 
who were working the tradesmen. Such men as these must take 
a positive delight in chicanery, and are willing to take any amount of 
trouble to indulge their propensity. To say that it would be better 
if they employed their talents for some other purpose is altogether 
wide of the mark. They would be the same men, having recourse 
to the same manceuvres, in any other course of life. In order to gam 
their ends they make it their business to cajole, to flatter, to intimi- 
date. They would do the same, whatever they supposed their ends 
to be. The same thing, indeed, is done continually by many who 
would be very much surprised at having imputed to them any sym- 
pathy with the tactics of fictitious advocates of Early Closing and 
Sabbath Observance. The argument used to induce me to sign the 
“ petition ” would have been none the less objectionable even if the 
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document had been genuine. And-yet it is but a fair specimen of a kind 
of argument which is frequently brought to bear upon members of my 
profession who manifest any reluctance to sign one or other of the 
numerous “protests” to which our adhesion is from time to time 
demanded. No clergyman will have forgotten the famous “ Declara- 
tion,” to which his signatufe was requested by a committee of influen- 
tial laymen and church dignitaries, who accompanied their solicitation 
with the significant hint that “ A copy of this Declaration, with the 
signatures affixed, will be forwarded to each of the Bishops.” It is’ 
difficult to believe that such a committee as that which put forth this 
“ Declaration” could have deliberately agreed to appeal:to an abject 
motive by putting the scréw on us in this way. Perhaps they handed 
over the document to some experienced electioneering agent, who of 
his own accord added the offensive clause,'and in so doing prided 
himself on his cleverness. A tactician of high repute as a counter 
of heads, a collector of signatures, a gatherer of funds, he may have 
been, and no doubt was. But such a man, capable of such a device, 
can do neither his employers, nor those whom they set him to influ- 
ence, nor least of all himself, any good. He may make a successful 
beggar, if that be his line, or something else equally successful and 
equally objectionable, if respectability or even orthodoxy be his line; 
but the doing of good, whether to himself or to others, is altogether 
another matter. My “Sabbath” petitioners throw light upon all 
intimidators of the “inferior” clergy. i 

From which it appears, and from much else of a like kind which 
might be adduced, that the professional mendicant supplies a useful 
element in the training of the clergy. He enlarges their knowledge 
of human nature; a department of knowledge in which they, of all 
men, need to be proficient. They see reproduced in him, under 
circumstances favourable to accurate diagnosis, many traits of conduct 
and character which in a more respectable sphere not only pass 
muster but even gain credit. They learn to know what these traits 
indicate, and to rate at their true value some of the arts by which 
in high places a specious reputation may be achieved and sustained. 
Hence, whilst ready to co-operate with “public opinion” in such 
manipulation of outward circumstances as may tend in low places; to 
render the impostor less obnoxious to “society,’ they feel that the 
stronghold of imposture is to be sought and assailed in aregion above 
the sphere of the professional mendicant. 

This way of looking at things admits of wide application. Listen, - 
for instance, to that sonorous, fluent, unctuous voice, proclaiming in 
the street a tale of sudden and overwhelming distress. The man, it 
is evident, has the gift of utterance ; though whether he is speaking 
extempore, or is using what is technically known among other public 
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speakers as the memoriter system, is perhaps not easy to determine. 
Most reluctantly, he says, has he been at length driven by dire 
necessity to appeal to the benevolence of “kind christian friends ;” 
and may they never, he hopes and trusts, know by experience what 
it is to be reduced to the same extremity. Every now and then he 
intersperses his oration with an address to the child in his arms, half 
commiserating half congratulating it because of its unconsciousness 
of “poor father’s misfortune.” A. boy and a girl walk one on either . 
side of the “ father,” looking as if they think it a great bore to be 
thus occupied instead of playing about like other childr en. But the 
man does not look as if he thinks it a bore. However he may try 
to seem miserable, he still leaves on one’s mind the impression that 
he. takes a positive delight in hearing the sound of his own voice, 
that he is very proud ‘of his natural powers, and that he regards any- 
thing that may be. given him as a just tribute to his ability as a 

speaker. Whenever | he catches sight of me I haye no doubt he 
mentally says :-—“ Now, if you and I were to change places, I should. 
rise to be at least a canon, and you would starve.” Very likely. A 
loud voice, with a little dramatic action, goes a long way in the 
pulpit. If it does not go quite so far in the street, the reason must 
be sought for in the counter-attractions of the street. Some streets 
are specially ill-adapted to its operations. A lively thoroughfare, with 
plenty of traffic, does not suit it at all. For other reasons an aristo- 
cratic square, however quiet; is not a favourite haunt ‘of our friend 
with the loud voice. Not that he supposes the rich to be less charit- 
able than the poor, or on the other hand naturally more acute to 
see through an impostor. But he is aware that information is more 
generally diffused among the rich than among the poor concerning the 
unadvisableness of relieving such as cry in the streets; and his know- 
ledge of human nature tells him that under his present circumstances 
he cannot hope to be appreciated and rewarded as an orator by the 
genteel, however they may flock in crowds to hear and applaud some 
less gifted speaker on-a respectable platform. Very wisely then he 
betakes himself to such quiet streets as are inhabited by compara- 
tively. poor people, who are not deterred by conventional prejudices 
from recognising in him a man of talent unfortunately reduced to the 
streets for an arena. Of course it is advisable, if one can do so with 
effect, to warn these people against the arts of such an impostor, 
Butin so doing one does but lay the axe to a mere branch of the 
evil. The root lies deep down in the readiness of mankind to give 
undue heed to mere rhetorical speech. Many a so-called eloquent 
oration, delivered in behalf of a really good cause, is as full of un- 
wholesome exaggeration as the street-beggar’s appeal. All who are 
led away by it get their taste more and more vitiated, until at last 
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they lose all power of instinctive appreciation of the truth when set 
forth with the plain simplicity with which it best harmonises. Let 
them cultivate the habit of resolutely and sedulously seeking for 
truth, and truth only, whether in thinking for themselves, or in 
listening to others; and they will spontaneously and unconsciously 
turn a deaf edr to mere rhetoric, no matter whether they hear 
it from the pulpit or platform in a good cause, from the stump in a 
doubtful one, or from the street in behalf of a downright falsehood. 
But your “way of looking at things,” some one will perhaps say 
to me, seems to tend to a general distrust of human nature? Not at 
all. The more one studies human nature, the more one is able to 
perceive that no one, not even a street-beggar, is to be deemed alto- 
gether out of the pale of sympathy. If some experience of the arts 
of the mendicant throws light, as I have said, upon the means often 
used to advance more reputable ends than those of the mendicant, 
further experience may reveal a ground of sympathy even with the 
mendicant himself. Walking one day with a friend in a London 
suburb, I saw a woman begging at the door of a house. The door, 
as we passed, was shut in her face, and she ran after us with the usual 
whining request for alms. “ You will presently hear that woman’s 
tone change,” I said to my friend. “Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,” 
she said, as she caught sight of my face ; “I didn’t know it was you.” 
“Well, Mrs. Smith,” I said, “have you heard lately from John?” 
She put her hand in her pocket, took out a well-worn letter, and gave 
it to me to read. Having read it, I asked a few more questions about 
John, and gave her back the letter with a shilling, for which she 
thanked me and went on her way. “I thought you never gave to 
beggars?” said my friend. “You thought quite right,” I said; “I 
gave, not to the beggar, but to the-woman. She knows what I think 
of her begging. But ‘she has a claim on my sympathy.” I had 
known her, years before, as a parishioner of mine, in a district where 
I had been curate. She was already a confirmed beggar when I first 
became acquainted with her. But she had a son, in whom I took an 
interest, and who enlisted, much for his own benefit, in a regiment 
which went abroad. To this son, the John above mentioned, I had 
reason to know she was sincerely attached. He had often been a 
subject of conversation between ‘us; and I think that-a common 
ground of sympathy in an unlikely quarter deserves the tribute: of 
an occasional shilling. The district in-which this woman lived was, 
when'I knew it, now many years ago, a peculiar one. It was a head- 
quarters of very queer people—mountebanks, beggars of every kind, 
thieves, burglars, garotters. It is only with the beggars that I am 
concerned in this paper. Not that I would venture to say that the 
beggar never trenches upon the thief’s department. I only’say that 
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io is not necessarily a thief. But there is “honour,” they say, even 
“among thieves ;” and I have found it, of a certain- kind, among 
l beggars. One day, during the period of my ministry in the “ Devil’s 
Acre,” as it used to be called, a man well known to me, with a 
bundle of tracts in his hand, accosted me and asked me to give him 
something in consideration of his vocation’ as a tract-distributor. 
This man I did suspect of being a thief. His tracts, I believed, were 
only a cloak for facilitating the operations of an “area sneak.” So 
I took a tract from him, and said I would pay him a visit at the 
lodging-house where he lived, a notorious resort for such characters. 
I went there late the same evening, and found him, as I expected, in 
the kitchen, which served as the common room. A good number of 
the fraternity were present. Holding the tract in my hand, I said, 
addressing them all, that I had come to make a complaint. How 


was I properly to discharge my duty as a clergyman in that street if- 


there were to be practised upon me any of the moves by which some 
of them were in the habit of imposing upon the public? Whata 
thing it would be, for instance, if, whilst I might be upstairs in that 
very house engaged in prayer with ‘a sick man, the conversation 
downstairs should turn upon the subject of the best way of humbug- 
ging the parson! This protest meeting with general and decided 
approval, I pointed out the tract-distributor as the offender whose 
conduct had led to these remarks, and rated him soundly, amid 
cries of “ Hear, hear,” for having plied me with cant. The only other 
occasion on which I found it necessary to have recourse to anything 
like a public protest among these people was on this wise. A young 
man came up to me one evening as I was just entering the night- 
school, and, showing me a hospital in-patient’s letter, asked me for 
some money to buy flannel and linen, which he said he should need 
in the hospital, into which he was to he admitted on the following 
day. I'took the letter from him, in which was written his name and 
address, and said I would attend to the matter after the closing of the 
school. On going to his abode, another of the numerous lodging- 
houses in that locality, I did not find him in the common room. So I 
informed the assembled company of the request which had been 
made to me, and, leaving the letter with them, said that if they 
would let me know of the young man’s admission into the hospital, I 
- would visit him there and give him whatever I might ascertain to be 
necessary. I heard no more of the matter, and’ I have no doubt that 
on his return home that night he was told with a laugh that the 
parson was not quite so green as he had supposed. Partly by these 
protests, but chiefly, I am disposed to think, by reason of a general 
feeling that the clergy of the district were not fair game for strictly 


professional operations, I arrived at something like a straightforward ' 
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understanding with these people. My acquaintance with them was 
real as far as it went. Jn short, I knew them in private life; and I 
am bound to record, as the result of personal observation, that it is 
possible, if one can but get a clear view of him apart from his pro- 
: fessional pursuits, to feel no little interest even in a street-beggar. 
I have known a woman support an aged bed-ridden husband by beg- 
ging from door to door all over London. Whether, in going her 
rounds, she was in the habit of telling any lies, I do not know. I 
only know that she was a kind attentive wife, and that under cir- 
cumstances of some difficulty she kept the poor old man clean and 
comfortable ; for which he was unmistakeably grateful. I used to 
tell her that, if she could not support him without systematic begging, 
she ought to let him go to the workhouse, when no doubt she might 
get her own living by “work, Eventually he did go to the workhouse, 
and the wife, after telling me where he was gone, disappeared. About 
two years afterwards she called at’ my house in a suburban district, to 
which I had removed on changing my curacy, to tell me that her 
husband was just dead, that he had been well treated and much 
respected in the workhouse, and that she was sorry he had not gone 
there earlier than he did. I gave her a trifle for, old acquaintance 
sake, and with tears in her eyes she went away. I have never seen 
her since. 

Let no one, however, take to indiscriminate relieving of beggars 
for the reason that he may perchance bestow an alms upon some 
one whose circumstances he might pity, or even whose character 
he might to some extent respect, if he should happen to know him 
in private life. By all means let him assist to the best of his ability . 
any necessitous person whom he really.does know and respect in 
private life. It does not follow that in such a case he will give 
money, still less that he will give it in an off-hand unintelligent 
way ; whilst it does too often follow that in seeking to know people 
in order to assist them, he may find that, after all, he has not made 
much way towards the requisite knowledge. Must he therefore hold 
his hand altogether? By no means. But let him first be satisfied 
that he has done his duty toward those in any class of life whom in 
a natural way he really does know before he goes further afield in 
search of information concerning those whom as yet he does not 
know at all. Of one thing let him rest assured, that the probability 
of his coming face to face with the professional mendicant in such 
a, way as to have any clear insight into his circumstances or his cha- 
racter is small indeed. Let him do what he may, unless he have 
exceptional opportunities of observation, he will never see the man 
otherwise than under a professional aspect. In otber trades and 
professions, besides that of the beggar, the real man is often hidden 
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from view under his professional characteristics, which not unfre- 
quently adhere to him even m private life. But the peculiarity of 
the beggar’s trade is that he must needs be plying it in the presence 
of almost every one who has anything. to give; and the real inner 
man is therefore but rarely seen by the well-to-do classes. So 
thoroughly a professional man as the beggar must therefore rest his 
claim for support and encouragement entirely’ upon his use and 
benefit to society. Not that this is at all his way of regarding the 
matter. He probably only considers of what use society can bé ` 
to him. But society may take the opposite point of view, and need 
only consider whether this 1s a branch of industry which continues to 
meet the wants of the age. No doubt there has been a time, which may 
not even yet have wholly passed away, in which the professional beggar. 
has supplied a distinct want. People have felt it their duty to be 
charitable to the poor, but until recently have known little or nothing 
about the poor. To persons in this state of mind the mendicant 
has presented himself as the representative of the poor, and forthwith 
has reaped the usual benefit of supplying a demand. In short he 
has been in the position of the purveyor of a luxury—the proverbial 
luxury of doing good. But of late years so much information con- 
cerning the poor has been disseminated through all classes of society, 
so many persons have taken an active interest in the condition of the 
poor, and so many charitable agencies for assisting the poor have 
been set on foot, that society no longer stands in the same need 
as formerly of the services of the professional mendicant. It has 
even happened to him, as to other favourites of society, to become 
an object of public dislike, and to encounter organised opposition. 
Destined before the march of modern ideas to recede from his happy 
hunting grounds, perhaps no sentimental regret will be expressed 
upon his retirement; but it should at least be remembered in his 
favour that he did once supply a want. 

Meanwhile he has to adapt himself to altered circumstances, in 
short to shape his old course “in pastures new.” When, for instance, 
he hears of large sums of money sent to a particular locality for dis- 
tribution among the poor, he is not the man to despair of diverting 
a due share of it into his own pocket. Having obtained the neces- 
sary Information respecting any committees that may have been 
formed, the appointed distributors; the districts assigned to them, 
and so on, he forthwith sets to work testing the various distributors. 
The more there are of them, the better for him, both as extending 
the sphere of his operations, and as increasing the probability of 
his. lighting upon the sort of almoner with whom his tactics are 
likely-to be successful. . Early one morning during an exceptionally 
severe winter, when I was a member of an East End Relief Com-' 
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` mittee, a man “called at my house, said he was out of work, and 
had a sick wife, for whose necessities he -wanted immediate relief. 
The place where he said he lived was in the district assigned to 
me by the committee. I told him that his wife should be the first 
person I would visit when I came out that morning, which would be 
in about an hour. “But she’s dying of gtarvation, sir, and wants 
instant relief’ Isaid that in that case I would go at once. “ Wait 
till I get my coat and hat, and we'll go together.” When I returned 
to the door the man was gone, and itis almost needless to add that 
I found no sick wife at his alleged place of abode. He had of 
course hoped that [ might be unwilling or unable to come out imme- 
diately, and would therefore feel it necessary without delay to give 
him what he asked—This, by the way, throws light upon an 
incident which attracted some attention at the time of the disap- 
pearance of Mr. Speke. A clergyman wrote to the Times to the 
effect that he had been stopped in the Strand by a woman, who asked 
him to go with her to a court in St. Clement Danes to baptise a 
child, but, on his consenting to go, soon gave him the slip. He then 
asked a policeman the way to the court, who told him it was a dan- 
gerous place to venture into alone, and accordingly went with him ; 
but they failed to find what they sought. Now the inference that 
this was a “plant,” with a view to robbery and perhaps murder, is 
not sustained by the facts of the case. It is more likely that the 
woman hoped that the clergyman might have no time to spare, and, 
seeing her to be poor, might give her a shilling. As he disappointed 
her expectation, it only remained for her to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of releasing herself from his company. No doubt the police- 
_ man did right to warn the clergyman of the character of the court, 

_and the cereyan did right under the’ circumstances to accept his., 
escort; but that erther the woman or any inhabitant of the court 
devised so atrocious a method of decoying a clergyman to destruc- 
tion, I should be very unwilling to believe. Occasionally a gentle- 
man of the press gives us an account of a supper in low life, at which 
he tells us 1t would have been dangerous for him to be present unac- 
companied by the police. Of course -it would. What right has he 
to be there at all? It would be dangerous for me to insist espe- 
cially for the purpose of writing about it, upon “interviewing” a 
dinner party of bishops at Lambeth Palace; more dangerous, in fact, 
with a policeman than without him, as he would probably be re- 
' quested to take me into custody.—But this is a digression ; from 
which let me return to my visitor, whom I left, or rather who left 
me, at my doorstep. He was but one of a number of applicants who 
tried the same manceuvre; and, the committee being a large one, 
containing many members inexperienced in such matters, the chances 
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were considerable that the manœuvre would not always be unsuc- 
cessful, especially as the more favourite time for executing it was 
late at night. Such applicants were probably old professional hands, 
perhaps from Westminster or St. Giles, men and women who keep 
their eyes open to what is going on and let no chance escape. 
Indeed it is certain that some of them found it worth while to 
migrate altogether into our neighbourhood, and to take lodgings 
there, in order to qualify themselves in point of residence as reci- 
pients of what we had to bestow. In so doing they evinced a 
sagacidus appreciation of the value of the principle of the migra- 
tion of labour, They quickly transferred their abilities to.the best 
market. 

` Good service has since been done both to East London and to the 
whole country by a judicious application of the same principle. 
Whole families, whose abilities were of a kind more useful to the ` 
community than those of the above-mentioned gentry, but for which 
there was little scope at the East End, have since been transplanted 
to the factory towns of the north, to their own great comfort as 
well as to the amelioration of the general condition of the neighbour- ' 
hood they have quitted. Better service still might have been done , 
had any permanent organisation for considering the condition-of-East- 
London question resulted from the operations of the committee of 
which I have spoken. It may be.as well to specify this committee. 
Tt was one composed of a large number of the leading inhabitants, 
lay and clerical, churchmen and nonconformists, of the great parish 
of Mile End Old Town, formed to administer the charitable funds 
supplied to that parish through the Mansion House during the memor- 
able winter of 1867-8. Its operations lasted for thirteen weeks. 
That a portion of the funds, during the earlier weeks of that period, 
not only fell into the hands of professional mendicants, but also went 
to foster what may be termed amateur mendicity, may be admitted. 
This must needs be the case when you suddenly send through a 
district a number of almoners, several of whom have no special 
knowledge, and some not even a general knowledge, of the circum- 
stances of the poor, and who do not so much as know what sort of 
questions to put to an applicant for relief, but have to depend for 
their guidance upon their own inefficient obser vation, Yet itis cértain 
that in any committee so constituted there will be those who learn 
wisdom from experience, and who, if the committee instead of being 
disbanded after a few weeks were made permanent, would eventually 
bring its operations into accord with sound principles. Such men 
there were—and not a few of them—in this Mile End Committee; 
and I camiot but regaid it as a misfortune that no permanent orga- 
nisation grew out of their labours. Of course Ido not mean'that 
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they should have gone on distributing the same amount of relief. 
This they certainly would not have done, even if the West-end had 
continued to supply them with the means. But it would haye been 
an incalculable benefit to the East-end if they had continued to 
meet together, and, with the experience they had gained, had made 
some endeavour to establish a wise system of administering such 
charitable funds as are ordinarily distributed throughout the parish, 
and also had taken in hand such a matter as the migration of 
labour. 

One excellent- feature in their work, whilst it lasted, was 
that they released the ministers of religion from the responsi- 
bility which at ordinary times is supposed peculiarly to belong 
to them ‘in this matter. They were essentially a lay committee, 
and, for convenience of administration, divided the parish accord- 
ing to its wards, and not according to its ecclesiastical districts. 
Not that the clergy and dissenting ministers did not freely co- 
operate with them. But ıt was as laymen that they took their 
seats on committee. And it was well that they did. The clergy 
are not less competent than the laity to administer relief with 
discretion. They ought to be, and often are, by reason of their 
experience, more competent. But that their churches, chapels, 
mission-houses, or parsonages, should in any sense be regarded as 
relieving-offices, is at best a great misfortune, and in some cases 
a means of encouraging a very mischievous kind of mendicity. 
I have known it to be a curate’s duty to receive applications 
for relief in a vestry after morning prayers on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Any one who should have chanced to stray into the church 
on ohe of those mornings, on a cold winters day, would at first, sight 
have felt highly gratified at seeing so many poor people attending 
divine service. And when after service he saw the congregation, 
instead of leaving the church, form a quewe at the vestry door, waiting 
each his or her turn for an interview with the curate, he might have 
felt still further gratification at their desire for private advice and 
instruction. But if he had gained access to the vestry during these 
proceedings, and moreover had heard the curate’s private opinion on 
the subject, he would have arrived at the conclusion that no more 
effectual machinery for the rearing of “loafers’” could have been 
devised. In another parish a friend of mine, upon whose veracity I 
could fully rely, once overheard a conversation between two poor 
women respecting the hardness of the times. “ And how do you get 
along, this winter?” said one. “Very poorly indeed,” said the 
other; “there'll soon be nothing for it but to take to morning 
prayers.” It would be unfair to call this woman a hypocrite, as it 
was evidently with shame and reluctance that she had recourse to 
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the distasteful expedient. But it is certain that the system pursued 
in both these parishes must have produced no small amount of hypo- 
crisy. Such systems, however, produce something else besides hypo- - 
crisy-—indeed the reverse of it equally detrimental to the religious 
influence of the clergy. They positively more or less deter the inde- 
pendent poor from attendance at divine service. As a matter of fact 
we know that the independent poor do not as a rule attend the minis- 
trations of the church. No doubt, as partly accounting for this, other 
causes may be assigned; but in any inquiry into the alleged indiffer- 
ence of the working classes to religion this one cause must not be 
‘overlooked. Working people, especially men, who do regularly attend 
church, have told me that the imputations sometimes cast upon them 
on this score are a hard trial to bear. Of course it is easy to remind 
them that they who will live godly shall suffer persecution ; but 
the question is whether we have any right, because of its purifying 
influence, to bear a hand in providing them with persecution. “I 
came to your church the other night,” said a poor woman to the 
curate of a church with whick I was once connected. “I am very ` 
glad to hear it,” said the curate. “Yes, but IIl never go there 
again.” “How so?” “Why, I saw bread being given away after 
service; and I can’t stand being suspected of that sort of thing.” 

The bread was regularly given away after the Wednesday evening 
service, in accordance with the’ will of some “ benefactor ” of the 
church; and in order to be placed on the list of recipients it was neces- 
sary to be a communicant. It is impossible to calculate the mischief 
that must have resulted from such a practice. The atmosphere of 
such a Wednesday evening service was not likely to be one in which 
the independent poor could breathe freely. And, to revert to the 
levee in the vestry, mentioned above, it is almost needless to say that - 
the Wednesday and Friday congregations were exclusively composed 
of persons who were about to take their stand in the queue. These 
may be extreme cases. But extreme cases try principles. The prin- 
ciple in question is the distribution of relief by or through the clergy, 
_which, though it may often take a less obtrusive form than in these 
instances, cannot but be both positively and negatively injurious to 
the interests of religion, The clergy themselves have of late years 
come more or less to look at the matter in this light. One hears 
them at clerical meetings saying, one after another, that their work is 
not to “serve tables,” that they desire to confine their attention to 
spiritual duties, and “that they feel that their rightful influence is 
much diminished by their having anything to do directly with the 
relief of distress. Here and there one will say perhaps that he lias 
entirely deputed this work to his district visitors: But that is no 
real escape from the difficulty ; for the poor will still believe him to 
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be the responsible person, as indeed he really is under this system, 
even though he never with his own hands gives away à single ticket. 
Other clergymen complain that the laity do not come forward to help. 
But in what way do they wish the laity to help? If they expect the 
laity in any great number to act as their agents in the distribution of 
relief, they will certainly be disappointed ; nor is the help of the 
laity in this way at all what is needed. As for the alleged disincli- 
nation of the laity to interest themselves in these matters, let us 
ask whether it really exists. The guardians of the poor, it will be 
admitted, take a vast amount of trouble in the administration of 
relief; and are they not almost exclusively laymen? Who are the 
members of the various philanthropic societies here in Hast London, 
which have such vitality that, besides their regular committee meet- 
ings and visits of inquiry, an anuual public dinner and excursion 
down the river form prominent features of their proceedings? 
I do not allege the dinner and the excursion as necessary elements. 
in these societies, but merely as indications of their vitality. Once 
more, who principally form the committees of the various branches 
of the Charity Organization Society which are now so busily at work 
in different parts of London? Surely it is not the case that the 
laity do not care to concern themselves with the distribution of — 
charitable funds. But it is true that they are not, for the most part, 
willing to concern themselves with this matter merely as agents of 
the clergy. And herein, if the clergy but know their own interests, 
hes the true solution of the difficulty which they are becoming more 
and more able and willing to recognize. Let them shift the responsi- 
bility entirely on to the shoulders of the laity. But in order to do that 
effectually, it must not be the laity of this or that church or chapel; 
nor must the districts to be dealt with be marked off according to 
ecclesiastical subdivisions, Then, indeed, I believe, the clergy may 
even take their share in “serving tables” without any detriment to 
their spiritual mfluence. JI do not forget that the apostles appointed 
men specially “over this business,” whilst they themselves withdrew 
to “prayer and to the ministry of the word.” But neither do I 
forget that one of their table-servers contrived to exercise the chief 
spiritual influence during his brief public career. If his table-serv- 
ing did not stand in the way of his influence with the brethren, it was 
because 1t was well known that his appointment and that of his col- 
leagues arose out of a protest against an alleged system of favour- 
itism, which the poor, rightly or wrongly, are apt to impute to 
clerical administration of relief. 

The clergy, I repeat, are not less but sometimes more competent by 
reason of their experience than the generality of laymen to pronounce 
an opinion not only on the merits or demerits of any particular case 
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with which they may happen to be acquainted, but also on the prin- 


"ciples by which a relief committee should be guided. No doubt, in 


their endeavours to alleviate the temporal necessities of their parish- 
ioners, they have made mistakes, to which all are lable, but which 
in their case, on account of their position, are of more serious conse- 
quence than similar mistakes on the part of the laity. Yet even 
mistakes, when recognized as such, are a means of education In prac- 
tical wisdom. I have made a good many mistakes in my time in 
the matter I am now discussing, and, though perhaps I have ‘not 
profited from them as much as I onght, nevertheless I have 
learned a few lessons. If I select one from the rest for special 
mention, it is because a singular circumstancé enabled me to see the 
extent of my error, and also because the error itself is one into which 
an inexperienced clergyman, or one who has not learned anything 
from experience, 1s very apt to fall. In the first year of my ministry 
a-woman, who. lived in the parish in which I was curate, asked me 
for a written testimony to her character, which she said would help 
her to get a situation for which she intended to apply. Not know- 
ing anything against her, and having in the course of parochial 
visitation conceived a favourable impression of her, I granted her 
request. “ When you are my age,” said my incumbent, on my men- 
tioning to him what I had done, “you will not be so ready to put 
your hand to such a document. Better take any amount of trouble 
about a case than commit yourself in that way. You can never know 
to what use a general statement of this kind may be put.” The 
woman got no situation, but soon afterwards left the district under cir- 
cumstances which led me to perceive that I had made a mistake. Some 


_ years afterwards, when I held a curacy in another parish, I met this 


woman one day in the Strand. Trusting, I suppose, to my having 
forgotten all about thase circumstances, or perhaps thinking they 
had never come to my knowledge, she stopped me, and producing 
from her pocket my letter of recommendation, handed it to me with 
a request that [ would rewrite it with the date of the current year 
Her recollection of me had no doubt inspired her with no respect for 
my sagacity. “This letter,” I said to her, “it was a mistake on my 
part ever to have written. It has evidently seen service. But its 
course has now come to an end.” I put it in my pocket, and, wishing 
her good morning, passed on. If my old friend, the above-mentioned 
incumbent, should chance to read this paper, he will at this point 
quote a favourite maxim of his. “Yes,” he will say, “ ‘litera scripta 
manet.” There are none whom it more behoves than the clergy to bear 
that maxim in mind, It has happened, I suppose, to many a clergy- 
man to put his signature to a petition, perhaps to draw up the peti- 
tion himself, in which: assistance is solicited for some more or less 
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deserving case. Armed with this document the petitioner goes the 
round of the parish, and collects enough, or more than enough, to 
meet the wants of the case. Butin going his rounds he is perhaps 
struck with the idea that this is an excellent way of gaining a liveli- 
hood ; and when the money collected on his first round is gone and 
spent, he sets his wits to work how to collect more in a similar 
fashion, and in one-way or another adopts the profession of the men- 
dicant. Nor does the mischief end here. Some of the clever people 
described in the earlier part of this paper get formation that it is 
the practice of this or that clergyman to put his hand to documents 
of this kind. They forthwith manufacture a petition, and forge his 
signature. The police reports in the papers show that this has been 
done again and again. Of course it is impossible altogéther to pre- 
vent its being done. But a clergyman may at least put his own 
parishioners on their guard, if he is able'to tell them that'he never 
puts his signature to anything of the kind. Such a course may en- 
tail upon him extra trouble in particular cases ; which trouble, if he 
must needs concern himself with them, he had better take. 

Other ways in which a. clergyman who is not careful may encour- 
age and indeed produce mendicity in his parish might be mentioned. 
Let one suffice by way of illustration. A school treat is on hand; 
and school treats, as it is the fashion to conduct them, are expensive 
affairs. Amongst other devices for raising the necessary funds, several 
of the children are sometimes sent with collecting cards on a round 
of house-to-house visitation. Thus initiated into the art of begging, 
they occasionally learn to practise it on their own account. Painful 
instances of demoralization of children by this means have come 
under my observation. Moreover, as a police report a few months 
ago showed, the clever professionals are not slow to provide them- 
selves with collecting-cards “for the school treat.” The treat itself, 
apart from objectionable modes of obtaining money for it, is often 
so managed as to be a demoralizing institution. Instead of being a 
, reward for regularity of attendance, it is too often virtually a bribe 
to allure children away from other schools, and becomes, as the 
Bishop of Manchester has said, a,shameless method of “touting for 
scholars.” The position of teacher and scholar is in one respect reversed, 
' the latter supposing that, by the desultory attendance which secures 
his admission perhaps to two or three treats at rival schools, he confers 
instead of receiving a favour. Meanwhile the clergyman has himself 
taken a turn atmendicity. Last summer J read in the Times an appeal 
from a clergyman, who said he “only wanted £70” in order to take 
his school children for “a day in the country” to a place which he 
named. How much money he obtained by his appeal, or how many 
children he took with him, of course I do not know. But I do know 
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that 230 national school children and 228 adults, mostly parents of 
the children, went from an East-end parish on an excursion in the 


same month to the same place, and paid their own experises’all but -° 


18s. 10d. ! 

. Much might be said—indeed a whole treatise might be usefully 
written—on the subject of “urgent appeals” in the newspapers. 
There are those in East London who could tell of a rise of rents in 
particular parishes owing to an influx of population consequent upon 
the success of clerical appeals. Tradesmen, whose favoured names 
have appeared on the “ tickets ” issued in those parishes, could tell 
of a tide in their affairs which has led on.to fortune. The same 
tide, taken at its turn, has led several of the great masters of the 
art of urgent appeal—well, away from East London. But here and 
there, as the advertisement sheet of the Times testifies, we have still . 
‘left amongst us worthy successors of those whom we have lost. One 
would think—-at least many a West-ender, on reading such adver- 
tisements, must think——that these clerical “ solicitors” are in charge 
of exceptional parishes. But we East-end parsons know only too 
well that “an entirely poor parish” is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in these parts. Assistance, heaven knows, is needed sorely 
enough by all. What with church expenses, with “ balances ” 
here and there “due to the treasurer” in every department of his | 
parochial work, with “ contributions from local sources”—i.e., too 
often, from his own pocket—“to meet the grant” from this or that 
society, there is many an East London vicar who might well cry, 
“Who will help?” But he would think it unfair to his brethren to 
parade his difficulties in the papers, as if his case were one which 
stood alone; and as to appeals on behalf of the poor, emanating 
from this or that particular parsonage, he knows full well how they 
tend to complicate the whole question of the relief of the poor, the 
‘true solution of which cannot be to’send hundreds, or—as in some 
cases has happened—thousands of pounds into one parish, converting 
Jt into a hotbed of mendicity, whilst adjoining parishes, similarly 
circumstanced in every respect, have to be content with the grant - 
from the Metropolitan Relief Association, eked out with what the 
clergy can obtain from their private friends.. The very existence of. 
such inequality suggests that the relief of the poor should be alto- 
gether separated from clerical administration. 

But no doubt this. is more easily said than done; for though ns 
clergy, with some exceptions, are ‘now more or Jess aware of the 
mischievous results which follow from their giving relief with their 
own hands, they are not, as a rule, yet aware that the results of their 
distributing it through their known agents are almost equally un- 
fortunate. Those who are most aware of it are generally they who. 
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have least to distribute; and therefore their voices are uninfluential 
in advocating reform. Shr inking then from solitary attempts to carry 
_ out the requisite reform, they go on doling out their tickets, at a 
cost which, though it does not amount in the-year to what is given by 
the guardians toa few families, is often a heavy burden to themselves. 
Any position more humiliating to one who is-able to see through the 
mischievous character of the system cannot well be imagined. But what 
can he do? Throw it overboard altogether? He does not like to do so 
whilst surrounded by other clergymen who keep it up ;* and if he 
were to urge upon them—for the purpose of alleviating such distress 
as does not come under the charge of the guardians—the desirableness 
of fusing several districts into one, handing them over for this purpose 
to a general committee selected from all religious denominations, he 
would probably be met by the rejoinder:—“It is very well for you to 
urge this, who have everything to gain by it, and little or nothing to 
lose.” Meanwhile he is of opinion that it is not he only, but the 
whole church and people, who would gain by such an arrangement. 
But he does not see how it is to be brought about. 

Nor is there any likelihood of its being brought about till a 
great emergency, perhaps an outbreak of cholera, or another such 
winter as that of 1867-8, again calls public attention-to the subject. 
On such occasions certain important but previously unrecognized 
principles have a way of just showing themselves, giving the 
public, as it were, an opportunity of laying hold of them. [If 
not laid hold of, these principles return to the obscurity from 
which they have emerged, and there await a more convenient 
season. Such an opportunity was, as 1 have said, suffered to 
pass by when the Mile End Committee of 1868 was disbanded. 
But I am glad to say that we can point to at least one instance 
of a permanent organization resulting in East London from the 
labours of thè laity upon a great and stirring occasion. During the 
cholera outbreak of 1866 there sprang up everywhere committees 
to alleviate the distress which it occasioned. But for the most part, 
when the crisis was over, the members of these committees did not 
seem to recognize that there remained anything further to be done 
than to hear and accept their secretary’s report, and to pass a vote of 
thanks to their chairman; after which, as the reporters say, “the 
proceedings terminated.” But on one of the committees there 
happened to be men who had not only caught sight of a few valuable 
principles, but who also were resolved to make an attempt to put 
them to permanent use. Accordingly they have ever since continued 


* Some clergymen, however, already refuse relief to all but the sick; for an able 
advocacy of which system, see a pamphlet, published at 15, Buckingham Street, 
_ Strand, on “ The Charitable Administration of an East End District, by A. W. H. 0.” 
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to meet together, and have established a system of administering 
charitable funds, which, if not as complete and satisfactory as they could 
wish, is at least a step in the right direction.. J am alluding to the 
Hackney Association for improving the condition of the Poor. The 
most noticeable feature of this association is that it is composed of 
resident inhabitants of Hackney, of all classes and creeds, and that, 
whilst inviting the co-operation of ministers of all denominations, its 
operations are not under their direction, and its almoners are its own 
agents. Jam told that the zeal and industry of several of the lay 
members of this association is worthy of all praise. But I also 
understand that some clergymen of the neighbourhood keep aloof 
from them, and moreover that, with some exceptions, they do not 
receive the support which they desire from the nonconformist minis- 
ters. Why the latter should be apathetic in this matter I do not 
exactly see; because I should have thought that they were less 
trammelled by burdensome traditions in this respect than the clergy. 
If they suppose that it is a secular business, which would interfere 
with their devoting themselves to the preparation needful for the 
discharge of spiritual duties, I can but refer them to-the spiritual . 
‘achievements of Stephen, the table-server. I think that there must 
be some confusion in their minds as to what it is that really consti- 
tutes spirituality, and that they fail to perceive that spirituality does 
not consist in the thing done, but in the way in which it is done. After 
what I have said concerning the prominence of the lay element in 
the Hackney Association, it may seem odd that I should have to 
record that the prime mover of the plan from the first has been a 
clergyman.* This association is now a branch of the Charity 
Organization Society; but it was in active operation before that 
society came into existence. 

Some of my readers will perhaps here exclaim :—“ He is coming to 
the point at last; we had almost begun to think that the Charity Orga- 
nization Society must be utterly unknown in East London.” Wel, 
to some extent, that is about the truth; for though this society 
Has its branches in the borough of Hackney, including Bethnal 
Green, it has hitherto had nothing but an Inquiry Office throughout 
the Tower Hamlets. To this office there come week after week 
several gentlemen from the West-end, who devote themselves with 
praiseworthy diligence to the work of examining cases of application 
for relief which have been’ referred hither from all parts of London— 
‘the cases, being those of persons resident in the Tower Hamlets— 
careful reports of which, after due investigation, are forwarded to 
those who have asked for the inquiries to be made. But, as yet, 
the only persons connected with this office who live in East London 


* The Rev. E. ©. Hawkins, Head Master of -St. John’s Foundation School. 
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are the secretary and the agent. Nor, except in peculiar cases, 
and: then only as a loan, is relief ever given by this committee. 
Elsewhere, I understand, inquiry forms but a part of the business 
of the Society. To what extent the principles which I have 
advocated in this paper are acted upon, through the instrumen- 
tality of the Society, in other parts of London, I do not know. 
But in any case, even if it has not yet succeeded in inducing the 
West-end and suburban clergy to cast their charitable funds into a 
common treasury, to be administered upon a uniform system, it must 
be doing good service as a centre of information, of discussion of 
principles, and especially as a means of affording publicity to the 
various relief agencies which cross each other’s paths in any given 
neighbourhood. I am far from thinking that we East London 
clergy, always excepting our advertising brethren, stand in greater 
need than the clergy of the West of publicity in order to keep our 
relief proceedings within the bounds of innocence. The mere fact of 
our having so much less than they to give, and so many more poor 
among whom to distribute it, would of itself settle that point. Still 
we do need—what we certainly have not got—some means of co- 
operation, for the purpose of arriving at common principles in the 
administration of charitable funds. Nor is it the clergy alone 
who are in this need. At present the various agencies, societies, 
chapels, as well as churches, act in complete isolation from each 
other. And no doubt they will continue to do so, until, as I have 
said, some great emergency again puts all their machinery out of gear; 
whén out of the confusion let us hope that there may arise a new 
and better order. . 
HENRY WHITEHEAD. 
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ON CREEDS IN CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 
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[~ the former part of this paper* I have endeavoured to point 
out, among other things, that the permanent imposition of a 
-dogmatic creed necessarily tends to exercise an unfavourable, ob- 
structive influence upon ‘progress in religious knowledge. It belongs 
to the same side of our subject to notice also, that this kind of 
injury to Truth is not limited to questions of a religious .character 
only, but’ extends beyond them, into the various fields of Science, 
and even further. The Creed system, in a word, whatever be the 
actual written form in which it may take effect, and whether esta- 
blished in church or chapel, tends by its own nature to impress a 
stationary character upon every subject of thought treated of by 
those who are under its command. 

Within the brief space at my disposal it is impracticable to ilius- 
trate this statement as it deserves; and I must be contented with 
one or two references of the most general kind. Everybody is 
familiar with the case of Galileo. It is unnecessary, therefore, to 
say with any detail how the ecclesiastical authorities of his time, 
bound up as they were within the trammels of an ancient dogmatic 
system, and in obedience to its requirements, sought, in his person, 
to stay the very course of scientific discovery; going even to the 
length of compelling the philosopher to avow, on his knees, his 
disbelief in what he well knew to be tr ue, and what all the world at 
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the present day knows to be true‘also. But not to go so far back 
into the past-as this, have we not had something of thé same spirit 
within our own recent knowledge? For example, in connection with 
Geology :—-to whom have we been indebted, on the one hand for a. 
fanatical opposition to its teachings, and on the other for persistent 
attempts not only to throw discredit upon the new Science, but also, 
as a last resort, to show that certain sections of the Bible may be 
twisted into a kind of agreement with its discoveries? It will 
scarcely be denied by any one acquainted with the subject that the 
chief authors of these ingenuities have been persons under the direct 
influence of established dogmas, whether expressly pledged to the 
maintenance of a definite creed or not. Indeed, how should it be 
otherwise? For if you have a little system of quasi infallible truth 
claiming your allegiance, and, by your own acts of acknowledgment 
and consent, justly entitled to do so, you cannot consistently assent 
to anything that is or seems to be opposed to it. You can scarcely 
admit, or treat with reasonable consideration, what is suspected of 
being even remotely out of harmony with its fundamental princi- 
ples. If you will be faithful to your engagements, the creed which 
you uphold and profess as a thing of Divine authority must be main- 
tained at any cost, even of logical or of moral consistency ; and so, 
in the result, it is only after prolonged conflict, after perhaps 
lamentable bitterness and exasperation of spirit, that the higher 
and better truth has any chance of asserting itself—always assuming 
-that what deserves this name may, from time to time, be placed 
within our reach by the providential course of events; and this, it 
may be hoped, but few intelligent religious persons in our day would 
be found to deny, or to despair of. For such as may haye no a 
or aspiration to this effect, these words are riot written. 

Bat these remarks need not be confined to the case of Science, 
strictly so termed. They apply also to various other departments 
of research and learning, to each in its own degree. Thus, can we 
reasonably expect a really unbiassed treatment of the primitive 
records of the Bible, even from the writers of a “Speakers Com- 
mentary,” eminent and learned as unquestionably most of them are ? 
If we should ask this question of the one distinguished member of 
the Anglican Church who has spoken out upon the subject with the 
most perfect freedom and the most competent knowledge, the reply 
to it will be one of no doubtful import.—Can we, again, imagine it 
possible that one who, in advance, has bound himself to receive and. 
repeat a Nicene or an Athanasian Creed, as the highest expression | 
of religious truth, should be able to discuss the history and origin of 
either of those documents with the freedom of thought and of lan- 
guage by which alone the cause of Truth is to be served? Doubt- 
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less there are some powerful and active minds which have the 
faculty of rising up above the restraints which outward circum- 
. Stances seem to impose.. But for the great- majority of persons of 


ythe creed-bound class itus not so, cannot be so, by the very nature 


of the case ; and even if the contrary were the fact the world would 
and must be slow to believe it,—because of the well known power of 
habit and system and self-interest to blind the eyes and bias the 
judgment even of the most upright and truthful men. 

The same incapacity, with its- subtle thraldom, will follow the 
pledged dogmatizer into the comparatively neutral ground of his- 
torical and general literature. The history of Roman Emperors, or 
that of Latin Christianity, cannot be traced without something of 
deference to acknowledged standards of true doctrine ; without con- 


‘troversial references to heretics or heresies of various name, and the 


latent desire to prove how wrong they have shown themselves when - 
judged, not simply by those common measures of truth and right 
which are usually acknowledged by mankind, but by the orthodox 
measures of the Church’s faith. 

And yet, I would freely admit, the conservative element, even as 
thus manifested, has its great value. Doubtless it will always exist 
among us, In some form or other ; but precisely on this account should 
we be the less anxious to maintain’ artificial barriers and impedi- 
ments to the free movement of thought, after the ancient fashion of 
creeds and orthodoxies. Let me admit also, and with the utmost 
explicitness, that bias on these subjects is not necessarily all on one 
side, not solely with those who have bound -themselves to foregone 
conclusions. We are all, it may truly be said, liable, though from 
different causes, to the same weakness ;—heretics and Nonconfor- 
mists perhaps quite as much as avowed friends of “ orthodoxy,” or 
conformists to things as they are, whether in religion or in politics. 
But this consideration, again, really affords additional reasons for 
allowing the most perfect liberty of thought and expression in all 
directions, and for leaving Truth and Error to speak freely for them- 
selves. It affords additional reasons of the strongest kind for allow- 
ing such liberty on system and handsomely, not leaving it to be 
filehed and stolen by those who want it, in the,midst of the dutcries 
and denunciations of bigoted onlookers. That such liberty should 
in these days be used, is clearly and happily not to be effectually 


forbidden by any authority whatever. It will be used, whether 


taken openly and honestly, or only in some roundabout way, with 
elaborate argumentations, perhaps, to shew in effect that it is not 
taken at all, and that nothing has been said or done contrary to an 
ingenious interpretation of recognized standards. And lamentable 
surely it is, that the natural right and privilege referred to cannot be 
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had, as churches and sects.are now mostly constituted, without what 
appears to many so very like the disregard of legal or moral obliga- 
tions; that it should always be considered a remarkable phenomenon 
that such and such a preacher should have given utterance to such and 
such a little bit of strange doctrine ; perhaps actually went so far in his 
sermon as to imply that he did not believe in original sin, or in 
eternal fire! Truly it is wonderful, in the.sight of all the world, that 
this state of things should be permitted to exist among us, to so 
large an extent as it does. Nor can it be doubted that it will and 
must come to an end as speedily as may be, wherever it exists; but 
meantime many will be called to learn, by sad experience, something 
of the labour and conflict to be undergone by those who would help 
us to get rid of it. Happy men, if, on some occasion yet to come, 
they shall not be torn in pieces by a clerical mob! © 

But, passing from these considerations, let us return to our main 
theme. I have brought forward the greatest and most prominent 
representative of the creed principle, as it is maintained in this 
country in the case of the Established Church. But this, it is need- 
less to say, is not the only institution among us of which a writer 
must needs take note in this connection. There are around us many 
Nonconformist Sects, some of thempof great influence and great pre- 
tensions as “free churches.” It will be well to observe how far they 
too illustrate and exemplify the good or the evil of the practice 
under notice. In reference to the national system I have spoken 
with great freedom: I hope I may do the same without impropriety 
in the present division of the subject. The sects of which I shall 
speak are of national importance, and nothing that they may do for 
or against the cause of religious truth and liberty can be a matter of 
indifference, to either friends or enemies of that cause. With what- 
ever freedom, therefore, I may find it necessary to speak, I trust I 
shall be acquitted of the intention to give offence in any quarter 
whatever. Manifestly, it is not with individuals, but with systems and 
principles that I am here mainly concerned. 

As a second example, then, of the imposition of creeds and of their 
influence, let me briefly notice one or two of the other cases which 
. present themselves in our English Christendom, and which come 
next in importance and interest to that of the Established Church. 

The Dissenting bodies have usually no express or avowed’ Creed. 
That is to say, they do not introduce a detailed confession of faith 
into their worship, and seek to make people repeat it, whether they 
wholly believe it or not. To this extent they might appear to many 
persons to occupy a better position than the Church of England, as 


regards religious freedom and the possibility of moving onward to a , 


better understanding of religious truth. But, alas, this more favour- 
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able appearance is only superficial, on the outside of things; and a 
little inquiry serves speedily to dissipate the pleasant idea. A little 
inquiry reveals that the Creed is there all the time, beneath the 
surface—legally and morally there to exercise its obstructive power, 


as injuriously as ever to the interests.of rational religious freedom. 


and religious progress. In illustration of this take a very common 
case, afforded by the usual practice of the Congregationalists. Some 
of the members of this numerous and widely-spread Nonconformist 
body subscribe to build a “church,” or chapel. It is quite true that 
they do not, in so many words, prescribe that a creed shall be 
recited in the form of worship which shall be followed by the future 
congregation and its ministers. They do not, in that way, provide 
that these shall, forall time to come, believe just as they, the 
founders, believe. But they are careful, nevertheless, to make sure 
of the same result, and they do so in a very effectual manner. They 
put the building and its connected property into the legal keeping 
of certain uon trustees or deacons; and, in legal form and 
phrase, they direct that these guardians shall permit no one to be the 
“stated minister” who does not “hold, teach, preach, and maintain 
the doctrines set forth in the Schedule hereto.” * The doctrines 


intended are of course those which are received and approved by ` 


the founders and their advisers. A list of them is annexed to the 
deed, or is Im some way inserted init. They will be found to be in 
substance identical with the old -Calvinistic orthodoxy, perhaps a 
little diluted ; in other words, they are much the same as would have 
commended themselves to Calvin and others of his contemporaries, 


in that long past age’ of little knowledge and semi-barbarisr of. 


which J have formerly spoken. Thus, these accepted doctrines, upon 
which I need not dilate, are incorporated into the legal writings 
relating to the chapel and its property, and no one who has the 
“ stated” use of the latter shail be permitted to deviate from them. 
By accepting the official use of such buildings a man is naturally 
understood to accept the legal conditions by which their use is 
limited ; and accordingly he must not teach, preach or maintain, or 
even (be it observed), privately “hold,” what is inconsistent with 


} 


those conditions! That is to say, he ought not to do so, ought not © 


to be allowed to do so, cannot be allowed to do so, except in violation 
of the Trust conditions on which the property is to be held. In one 
respect, it may be freely conceded, those who uphold, or submit to, 
this system have some advantage over the members and ministers of 
. our national church. They do not usually, so far as I know, so 
directly, accept, sign, and profess to assent to, numerous Créeds and 


* See, for example, the form of Chapel Trust Deed issued by the London Congre- 
gational ee Building Society: , 
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' Articles. But is this a difference in the principle of the thing, or 

only in the quantity of it? The acceptance of conditions, and assent 
' to imposed doctrines, are surely very substantially implied on the 
part of those who officiate as “stated pastors” in chapels the use of 
which is restricted by doctrinal conditions which are well known to 
them. And even if, in a given case, a minister can plead that he is 
not informed of the restrictions under which he is legally placed, 
supposing this to exonerate him, still what shall we say of the 
deacons or trustees who officially permit him to do and to “hold” 
what is inconsistent with the infallible Schedule? In such a case 
the responsibility is merely removed from the minister’s shoulders to 
others who, without his excuse, aid and abet him in his ignorance 
and his practical violation of their common trust. 

In thus writing, I hope I do not speak too freely. But the subject 
is one of too great importance not to be freely discussed. If Iam 
in any way wrong in what I say, I hope some one who knows better 
will.take the trouble to set me right. But, being well assured of the 
substantial correctness of the foregoing remarks, I go on to observe 
that those who act in the way just described, however they may talk 
of “free churches,” are not acting as friends of religious liberty; are 
not acting as real friends of religious truth, but are throwing the 
most serious impediments, legal aad moral, in the way alike of reli- 
gious liberty and religious truth, for the future generations of wor- 
shippers in their church or chapel. Moreover, they are clearly setting 
themselves up as infallible expounders of Christianity. They are 
doing exactly what people sometimes ridicule the Pope for doing, 
pretending to know with absolute certainty what is the only genuine 
Christian faith, and assuming the right to impose it upon others 
who, in all reason and charity, ought to be. sie free to judge for 
themselves. 

It is scarcely necessary, I apprehend, to dits detailed evidence 
of the existence of the denominational infirmity of which I am 
speaking. It will be sufficient for my present purpose to quote the 
following words of the late Dr. R. Vaughan, in an article in defence 
of the practice referred to. Additional evidence to the same effect, 
and of the most indubitable kind, is easily producible. | Dr. Vaughan 
writes as follows :—“ Among Independents we have rarely known an 
intelligent layman who has had any doubt either as to the policy or 
duty of the practice of his denomination on this point ; and we have 
reason to think there is not more than one in fifty among Inde- 
‘pendent ministers who does not substantially concur in it.”* This 
was written eight years ago, and how far the number of doubters as 


* “ British Quarterly Review,” 1864, p. 397. 
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to “the policy or duty” of the practice may have increased within 
this period I have no means of knowing. But this I believe is 
quite true, viz., that Model Trust deeds of the kind above quoted are 
continually being used, and that the Chapel Building Societies by 
whom they are imposed will give no aid to a building fund, the 
managers of which do not properly care for the orthodoxy of the 
new “cause.” And thus do these persons lamentably manifest their 
want of faith in the power of Truth. Do they not even betray a 
“faithless and perverse” distrust of the Spirit of Truth Himself, 
taking it for granted, as they so obviously do, that He will not be 
ready to enlighten and guide their congregational successors, as much 
as.He is and has been to enlighten and guide themselves? For, if 
this devout reliance were present and strong within them, what 
necessity could they feel to step in with their restrictions, and de- 
finitions, and prohibitions, dictating that only this and that shall be 
believed and taught, by their future ministers ; and showing them- 
selves unwilling to concede to those who “shall come after them in 
their church property the privilege to do what they have themselves 
done—to follow the guidance of the Divine hand, and that too, even 
if, by any chanee, it should appear to lead away from some cherished 
creed or dogma which is now believed to embody the truth ? 

‘ I know, however, that something may be said in defence of this 
system of dictation and distrust. By the late much respected and 
learned Independent, whose name has just been mentioned, it was 
strenuously upheld. ‘In the article above quoted, he declared for 
his co-denominationalists that they “are not simply Truth seekers. 
Essentially they have it, ang are conscious of having it.” Where, too, 


Not from the panied: paganism of the middle age... .. But from 
a church in the Scriptural sense, from a ‘congregation of faithful 
men. Each of these men possesses his Bible, and has sought truth 
in it;’—-and, no doubt, we must understand, has found it, as a 
matter of course. And moreover, as this ‘denomination is thus 
favoured above all the sects, by having found only the truth, without 
any admixture of error, they have an evident right to put it into 
their chapel deeds, and, under the shelter of the Courts of Law, to take | 
care that future generations shall have it too! But it is unnecessary 
to pursue this view of the matter. It is plain that we have here 
the old assumption of infallibility over agdin ;—and with persons who 
believe themselves to be infallible it is but labour in vain to attempt 
to argue. 

But there is yet another possible defence of this system. It has’ 
been argued thus: “Six Christian gentlemen ” subscribe and build 
a chapel ;—have they not a right to appoint and define the Christian 
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doctrines which shall be taught and preached within its walls; or, as 
the case is put, to provide that the building “shall be held and used 
in accordance with what they believe?” The plea has, at first sight, 
a reasonable look ; but let us briefly examine it. If the restrictions 
set up affected no one but the parties themselves, the case would be 
clear. But two, considerations are worth remembering :—On the one 
hand, Christianity is not the private possession of any man or any 
set of men, that he or they should take the liberty of defining it for 
others as they will; and on the other hand, the chapel-founders can 
use the building only during their own lifetime. Unless they pro- 
vide that it shall be pulled down when they have done with it, 
others, of necessity, have and will bave an interest init. Have the 
builders then, by virtue of their payment of money, acquired a 
right to control the belief of thèse their congregational successors ?— 
to bind them to “hold” and preach nothing but what is in accord- 
ance with their own belief?—and that, too, even though they may 
adniit (as they must admit, if they do not claim infallibility) that 
the future generations may be brought, in the progress of knowledge, 
to see that their predecessors have received some things that were 
untrue—just as we Protestants now think in reference to our Roman 
Catholic forefathers? Such a position, such a claim in reference to 
future generations, the claim to dictate and to impose upon them 
their religious belief, in virtue of the payment of money, surely it is 
‘wholly unreasonable and tyrannical, a claim, in short, that is alto- 
gether unworthy of a truthful and trustful Christian spirit. I cannot 
see that any such right can be created or can exist—any more than I 
can see that the purchaser of a “ living” has a moral right to impose 
a minister upon a congregation against their will. ‘The two cases, in 
truth, appear to me to be quite similar in kind, and very equal, each 
to each, in enormity. . 

Ai all events, I venture to say, it would be a nobler thing in these 
“six Christian gentlemen” if they exercised a little self-abnegation ; 
if they evinced a little more regard for the conscience of others ; if, 
having themselves received Christianity, as it lies before us in. the 
New Testament, without dogmatic restrictions, they should seek to 
hand it down equally untrammelled to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children, so far as their chapel building is concerned. It would 
be a nobler thing in them, as it would certainly exhibit a more 
genuine spirit of Christian humility, to refrain from playing the in- 
- fallible to those who, in the gradual increase of knowledge, and the 
gradual expansion of mind among all classes of men, may possibly be 
better able than they were to judge as to what is and what is not 
Christian truth. It would be a nobler thing too, I think, to give 


what they give for the service of God and Christ without conditions,— 
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leaving the Truth to take care of itself; or rather, I should say, 
leaving future generations free to follow the best light and guidance 
of Divine truth which a good Providence may afford them. 

It may be understood, indeed, how the narrower policy should 
have been followed in the sixteenth century, and by the founders or 
re-founders of our existing national Church ; how the narrower policy 
should have been followed at a time when people were but emerging 
from the darker days of medizeval Romanism. No one now living is 
responsible for it, in the case of the English Church ; nor can any 
existing power alter it, excépt only the national will. Tt 3 is easy, then, 
to understand how the Anglican position is what it is; and not difti- 
_ cult even to sympathize with those who, being born and brought up 
in it, are most exposed to its inconveniences. But it is not easy 
to understand how a similar policy should be followed and defended, 
even on a small and private scale, by people who live im the second. 
half of the nineteenth century,—who have three hundred years and 
more of ecclesiastical experience behind them, with the great lesson 
of existing troubles and difficulties before their eyes. All these unite 
to show us the miserable sectarian consequences which, sooner or 
later, are sure to result from attempts to enforce Acts and Schedules 
of uniformity. And, let me add, it is not easy to, understand how 
those who follow and defend the practice referred to can deem them- 
selves the especial champions of religious liberty,—clamouring, as 
many of them do for what they term the “liberation of religion 
from State patronage and control.’ Truly it may be well to remind 
them that something might be done for the “liberation” of religion 
nearer home !—and that they should set their private house in order 
before going forth on a crusade to reform the world. 

Here it may be allowable, for the sake of completeness, that I 
should repeat an observation which I have made before. It is that, 
if we are to have a Pope at all, it were better, for obvious reasons, 
to have a living man than a dead unchangeable body of orthodoxy. 
Similarly I would say, if we are to have the burden imposed upon us 
of accepting an elaborate scheme of religious doctrine which, as time 
goes on, may or may not prove to be true, I would much rather 
receive this at the hand of the freely and popularly chosen Parliament 
of the nation than from some little conclavé of chapel-builders, with 
no responsibility ‘to any one for what they do except themselves, and 
with no ostensible qualification for their legislative office except what 
“is conferred by the payment of a sum of money. With a national 
Parliament representing the living intelligence of the people, as it 
exists from generation to generation, there will be some chance, 
by the aid of a free press, of abating, from time to time the 
errors of doctrine in the national system. But in the other case 
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—always, with due deference, supposing chapel-founders not to have 
been infallible to begin with,—where is the remedy to come from ? 
Nonconformist dogmatizers are accustomed to repudiate human legis- 
lation in matters of religion, and any appeal to its assistance. Of 
course then they cannot seek relief from a Court of Chancery, or 
a House of Commons. What resource will be left to them? Sim- 
ply to go on for all time to come, so long as their church fabrics 
stand, either nominally professing what they do not believe true, 
or else violating their Trust obligations. The position will not be 
a pleasant one; but the only escape from it would seem to be to 
pull down their chapels and build new ones! That this is the 
stern alternative for which they are preparing, I cannot doubt— 
always supposing, as before, the non-existence of infallibility in the 
denomination :—in other words, assuming that Congregationalists 
have not been favoured beyond all other communions, with the 
gift of some faculty divine, to enable them to put only the exact 
truth and nothing else into their doctrinal Schedules—that they 
, have not, in matters of religion, had the happy fortune of a Newton, 
in a different sphere, to whom it was given to perceive and demon- 
strate for all time the theory of Gravitation, or that of a Keplex 

equally favoured to establish for ever and beyond question the exis- 
tence of his Three Laws. 

It is scarcely possible, within the limits at my command, to e 
with the fulness which they severally require of other cases which, 
by their importance and interest, claim our notice. It might other- 
wise be allowed to me to offer a few words on certain recent and 
pending proceedings in what is oddly enough termed the “Free 
Church of Scotland ”—proceedings which to some persons recall 
rather strongly the case of Galileo and the Inquisition before referred 
to. This topic, however, is a vast and a thorny one, too much so for 
discussion here. Happily the heretical subject of the inquiries in 
question is in no personal danger., He will hardly be put to the tor- 
ture, even in Scotland. The times when a man might be burnt for 
false doctrine are long past. It is only possible now to revile him by 
throwing ugly words at him, and to injure him a little in other 
respects, while yet, it is likely enough that the worry and agitation 
thus occasioned are far from pleasant. I must, then, be contented to 
“pass over this inviting theme without further notice; and will pro- 
ceed to make a few brief remarks upon -another and somewhat 
different phase of our subject which offers itself within our own 
borders. , 

The Methodists resemble the Independents in having no express 
creed to recite in their worship. They resemble them also in taking 
especial care to allow as little freedom of speech as possible to their 
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ministers. Of this body, however, I must add, I ought not to speak 
without the most ample acknowledgment in advance, of the good 
service which i some respects it has been the means of rendering to 
the country. Jt may very reasonably claim to be allowed to do that 
service in its own way. Yet, in the judgment of many, this good is 
not without its alloy; and the action and influence of the body, in 
relation to religious liberty in particular, are far from satisfactory ; 
being likely, in fact, if persisted in, to lead to deplorable results, by 
the simple nature of the reaction which they are sure eventually to 
produce. When men find their old faith in long established doctrines 
shaken so as to fall, and when this state of disbelief overtakes them 
without any thing more rational and well-founded to put in the place 
of what is gone, the only available resource for too many will be the 
repudiation of Christianity altogether and of religion itself, as no 
better than cunningly devised fables. l 

This is true, indeed, in reference ta all over-strained or supersti- 
tious beliefs. From this point of view, therefore, it cannot but be 
feared that the prohibitive system of the Methodists must in the end | 
lead to grave results, especially bearing in mind the particular classes 
of persons to whom that system is now acceptable. , 

In illustration let us briefly consider how Methodism virtually 
binds ministers and people to conform, for all time to come, to the 
doctrines expressed in certain documents written in the last century, 
by the pen of their venerable founder. - On some of the deepest sub- 
jects of religious thought, they are not allowed to speak or think, 
except in accordance with his mind. This is almost incredible, but 
it is literally true. Wesley, however, was not infallible; and he 
would probably have shrunk from the idea of being held up as a 
standard of religious truth for all time to come. Yet we are told 
that, besides preliminary examinations, each candidate for the 
Wesleyan ministry must undergo an examination to the following 
effect :—‘ Before any minister is admitted into full connection, he is 
required to give, in the presence of the Conference, a full and 
explicit declaration of his faith as to the doctrines taught by Mr. 
Wesley in his first four volumes of. Sermons and his N otes upon, 
the New Testament.” The president has also the power to put 
various questions respecting the Eternal Sonship and other kindred 
subjects, and the candidate is asked in particular whether he has 
read the prescribed books, “and whether he believes that the 
system of doctrine therein contained is in accordance with Holy 
Scripture.” * On. the satisfactory answering of these questions his 
ordination depends. 


* See Grindrod’s “Compendium of the Laws and Regulations of Wesleyan 
Peay pp. 14, 15 (5th ed.). 
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Nor is this all. It is stated that the doctrines of the body are con- 
tained in a deed enrolled in the Court of Chancery, and that once a 
year each minister is asked at the District Conferences, which he is 
bound to attend, whether or not he continues to preach the doctrines 
held by thé connection. Thus the precautions taken to guard the 
Wesleyan orthodoxy are of the most stringent kind. Effectual care 
is given that a man shall not speak out freely the thought that is in 
his mind, unless it be in accordance with the artificial and necessarily 
fallible doctrinal standard which the body has set up or accepted for 
itself. The whole system is established in the name of Christ, but it 
is Christ's only as authenticated by Mr. Wesley. It may be spoken 
of as preaching Christ, but truly and literally it is preaching Wesley. 
And, as before, why should not aman who wishes to do so, have the 
liberty to read the New Testament and to judge for himself without 
dictation from without, as to what the Christian Master has said ? 
Are the great essentials of Christianity so obscure as to need this 
kind of interpretation and safeguard? Or is it that the man is not 
to be trusted, and that it is feared that the progress of knowledge 
from age to age may pervert his mind and lead him astray ? 

That the Wesleyan ministers. usually believe, at present, the stan- 
dards to which they conform sufficiently in harmony with the Scrip- 
tures, I do not doubt. Nevertheless, a wider and deeper knowledge, 
especially of the philosophy and religion of the times from which 
the New Testament books have descended, will probably teach them 
to think differently. That better knowledge may come in time. 
Meanwhile, if they are not to be blamed for adhering to what they 
deem true, yet, in the interests of both truth and charity, they might 
well consider whether it be necessary to pledge themselves in effect 
never to open their minds to anything of new truth, in case the Great 
Spirit, by His providential leading, should please to put this within 
their reach. 

But I must not dwell on this singular case of human inconsistency, 
of what has not inaptly been termed “Protestant Popery.” It is 
clear that we must not look to the body in question, as now orga- 
nized, for any high example of religious freedom, but rather the 
contrary. The work which they have done and are doing for the 
people of England, excellent as, in some senses, it may be, is not 
of that kind. It tends rather to the maintenance, at all costs,’ of 
the old, slowly-decaying, traditional orthodoxy; and is in no im- 
portant sense in the direction of mental liberty, or of the increase 
or purification of religious knowledge. 

It still remains that I should notice more fully the second of the 
two objections of which I formerly spoke. One of these, founded 
upon the character of Christianity as a Divine revelation, has been 
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already considered. The other arises from the assumption, or, as it 
seems to many, the well-ascertained fact, of the authority of the 
Church as the guardian and expounder of revealed truth.* The 
argument, in this latter case, is hardly available except in ‘tho 
hands of a Churchman. The Nonconformist cannot consistently 
employ it; and he appeals direct to the New Testament im justi- 
fication of his dissent, as well as in defence of his own forms of 
doctrine and Church Government. It is very common, however, 
with Churchmen of a certain class to appeal to “the Church” as a 
sufficient voucher not only for the three Creeds but for a good many 
' things besides. Accordingly they remind us, the Church teaches this, 
and the Church teaches that; all that the Church says is true, and 
not open to any question whatever, because it is the Church that 
says it. This is a favourite mode of argument, if argument it may 
be called, with many young clergymen; who, it would often seem, 
are glad thus to take refuge within the arms of their ancient and 
venerable mother, in sheer want of anything better that they can say 
or do. 
But now what is this plea worth? Look at “the Church” of the 
present day. But before doing so, let us not forget to settle which 
Church it is that we are to look at! There are three most powerful 
and imposing institutions, which may challenge our attention ; the 
Roman Catholic, the Greek Church, and the Anglican; to say 
nothing of various Nonconformist bodies, each of which claims to be . 
a “Church” in the true and Scriptural sense of this word. The 
_ question then is, Which of all these is entitled to the chief authority ; 
and when they differ, as assuredly they will be found to do, who shal] 
be the judge between them, to say which is right, and to give the 
final authoritative decision? Leaving the reader to settle this knotty 
point for himself as well as he can, I would refer to another not un- 
important difficulty. Supposing the decision made, and ‘in favour, 
let us say, of the Anglican community, then what part of the teach- 
ing of this community is meant to be adduced when the Church is 
appealed to? If the Articles, in some important respects, set forth 
one class of ideas and the Prayer Book another ; if the Creeds, or the 
Canons, (which surely we ought not to forget, to say nothing of the’ 
Homilies) set forth something different again ; which of these sources 
of doctrine and practice are we to follow? Or, is a man to try to 
recelve-them all, and combine them together for himself into one 
harmonious whole, by the use of his own rational intelligence? But 


* See the most recent exposition of this doctrine, in a Sermon published in the 
“Church Times,’ of December 27 last, by the Rev. John Going, Vicar of St. Paul's, 
Lorrimore Square. The position maintained is “that the Church, and the Church 
only, is qualified to be the interpreter of Holy Scripture.” 
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this will be the exercise of private judgment! and will scarcely suit 
the class of persons who are most given to adduce the, Church as their 
supreme arbiter. Some of their writers have occasionally reminded 
us that the devil himself was the first to exercise the right of private 
judgment—the first Protestant! “ Liberty of conscience,” they say, 
has been the fruitful parent of “all the heresy, schism, and infidelity 


_ of the last three hundred years, from Martin Luther to Joe Smith.” * 


It is clear, then, that so bad a principle is not to be followed. The 
reader must again be left to settle the pomt for himself, while I 
remark that, on the whole, amidst conflicting churches and teachings, 
there appears to be but small reason why a ‘man should abandon 
the exercise of his own intellectual and moral faculties, and humbly 
bow down even to one who feels himself authorized to announce him- 
self as a mouthpiece of “the Church.” For even when we come to 
living men, and leave the written documents out of sight, we are only 
met by the most discordant teachings. I have myself heard one 
Anglican bishop speak of another in a sermon in church as a Deist! 
and, at this present moment, with all.deference be it said, the bishops 
of the English Church are not in some respects the most harmonious 
body of men in the world, any more than.those inferior representa- 
tives of the Church over whom they are supposed to bear rule. 
Moreover, we know well that, as we follow the stream. of ecclesias- 
tical history upwards through past ages, we'’soon come upon traces of 
ignorance, of superstition, of passion, of prejudice and infirmity of 
various kinds, even in the Church’s own leaders. In the earlier cen- 
turies of Christian history we may find heretics in abundance, even 
in close connection with the Church itself. We have doctrines and 
speculations respecting Christ and God and man of the most singular 
or irrational kind. We may detect the obscure origins of many things 
that still largely prevail in the world—the veneration or worship of 
saints and of the Virgin Mary, the power of the priesthood to forgive 
sin, the more special usurpations of the Papal system, the Inquisition 
and its horrors, with many other things‘of this kind, Such will you 
find the Church and the heads of the Church to have been, as you go 
upwards into the ancient times of medieval or still earlier darkness. 
On what good ground, then, shall a man plead the simple authority 
of “the Church.” for anything whatever,—beyond, it may be, the 
correctness of an extract from the parish Register,—or require others 
to give up reason, conscience, judgment, at the Church’s bidding ? 
The conclusion of the whole argument is that, as religious and 
Christian men, we are clearly thrown upon the use of the much de- 
cried privilege of private judgment, This is our right and our re- 


* See “ The Church and the World ” (1866), pp. 187-8. 
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sponsibility, nor can the Church either take from us the one, or 
exonerate us from the other. And, truly, the friends of churches or 
whatever name, ought not to be alarmed at this conclusion, nor ought 
they to wish to lessen or nullify its force by their ecclesiastical organiza- 
‘tions. -For let them consider, even the most zealous upholders of 
church authority themselves, exercise the very right which they, 
many of them, avould decry. A. man, let us suppose, is a Churchman 
or a Dissenter; an Anglican, a Presbyterian, or a Romanist. Is he 
not so, by virtue of his own judgment and consent? No one has 
compelled him to take one ‘position or the other; and even if he 
should say to himself, I will bow down to the infallibility of the Pope, 
and give up my own judgment altogether, even this is his own act, 
and a result, it must he presumed, of his own rational thought upon 
the subject. Ifthe submission be worth anything, it is so; for as to 
a man who should say that he submits to spiritual authority, without 
any thought at all, or any reason that he can give for so doing, such 
a one it is clear is not to be reasoned with, and is not worth reason- 
ing with. Thus, surely, it 1s true that such men as Archdeacon 
Denison, Dean Goulburu, Mr. Burgon, Dr. Newman, and others in 
sympathy with their ecclesiastical position, are-on the one side what 
they are by.the act of their own voluntary judgment, quite as much 
as Mr. Voysey, Professor F. W. Newman, Dr. Martineau, or any other 
distinguished representative of individual thought, upon the other. 
Why should the orthodox side of these hosts think it needful to de- 
nounce or vituperate all who do not happen to agree with them in 
their results? Would it not be better to acknowledge that the 
Creator Himself has given us our several and often differing facul- 
ties of thought and reason, and that He is also making use of these 
for His own high purposes, while we are called upon simply to 
be faithful each to what we see or believe to*be right and true, 
leaving it, to every one else, as peacefully as may be,.to follow ex- 
actly the same course? And thus we are led straight on to that 
ancient principle of the Christian Master “to do unto others as 
we would they should do unto us,” and I do not know that this 
argument could be brought to any better or more generally accept- 
able conclusion., 

But some persons will not fail to ask. how, on such revolutionary 
principles as these, could we have a Christian Church at all? . 
~ Can the Church exist without a definite body of orthodox dogma, 
_ to which at least its ministers shall: be pledged, to believe if they 
can, but at any rate to maintain, as the inner citadel of sacred 
truth? In reply I would urge, let such persons consider how 
that the Christian Gospel has been given to the world precisely 
in this tndogmatic form, and in no other. Let them ask them- 
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selves whom, among men past or present, they would be willing to set 
- up as the authoritative framer of dogmas, seeing that Christ neither 
undertook that office himself nor appointed any one to undertake it 
for him. The Pope, I suppose, is out of the question, even for such 
defenders of a dogmatic basis as Dr. Pusey and Dr. Liddon. If so, then 
will they either of them individually undertake to do the work ?— 
or will they, laying aside vague generalities about “the Church,” 
tell us more explicitly than they have yet done, whom precisely they 
would prefer to acknowledge in that capacity ? Will they tell us, for 
example, whether on looking into, say, the Nicene Council, and ob- 
serving the character and conduct of the individual men there 
assembled, aided and influenced as they were, and without doubt, as 
a Liberationist might say, under the direct “patronage and control” 
of an unbaptized Emperor, whether they can see a clear fount of in- 
fallibility even there? And if not, where else shall we look for it? 
‘But yet this state of the case need suggest no despair to any earnest 
man. If Popes and Councils fail, Christ is left; and his Christianity, 
as 1t came from his own lips, in parable, pr ecept, discourse and prayer, 
a wondrous store of high moral and spiritual truth and influence, 
is there before us, recorded and preserved for us in the simple 
narratives of his life—in words adapted, indeed, to the ideas and 
circumstances of his own age, and requiring therefore at times 
illustration and explanation for us of these later days, but still 
in all cases of importance plain and straightforward, and in essen- 
tial harmony with our highest thoughts of truth and right. Might, 
we not then be contented with the Gospel thus graciously offered 
to us in the words and spirit of Christ, as these make their own quiet 
appeal to the individual reason and conscience? At any.rate, so far 
as I can see, no better alternative is given, or can be given, by any 
legitimate authority or power, living or dead. 

And this view of the case has at least one great advantage. It 
would, if accepted, give usa Christian Church founded upon the firm 
rock of Christ himself; and this, we know, in the estimation of the 
greatest of the Apostles, was foundation enough. In acknowledging 
the “headship” of Christ all Christian men might ‘agree, do agree, 
even though, amidst their endless sectarianisms, they may be at one 
in little-else, as soon as they pass beyond the elementary prmmciples 
of religious faith. It is also worth consideration on the part of those 
who insist so strenuously in maintaining extra-Scriptural creeds and 
confessions as necessities of Church communion, whether they are not 
themselves true authors of schism in the Church. To me, at least, it 
‘appears certain that this serious charge cannot be justly brought 
against those who, in simple loyalty to Christ and to those natural 
Rights of Conscience which the Creator Himself has conferred upon 
us, are constrained to stand aloof from existing churches. 
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„In so doing, they may, it is true, by their isolation have substantial 
disadvantages to meet, as well as something of the opprobrium and 
vexation to bear, which often attach to a position of dissent from 
popular opinions. But they have some consolation. They know that 
for them no other course is possible, consistent with self-respect and 
honour,—consistent with Christian obedience, and with allegiance to 
the Lord of Truth. On the other hand, they need not forget that 
numbers and wealth and ecclesiastical or temporal offices and’ digni- 
ties are no sure tests of truth, any more than is popular acquiescence 
(pace Mr. Gladstone!) in established dogmas through a long course 
even of many centuries. They may well be contented therefore to 
live without these showy but fallacious proofs of an “ orthodoxy” 
which varies with every country and creed; for they carry little of 
rational conviction to the mind of any but the most superficial ob- 
server. They may well be contented, I repeat, to live without them ;— 
to wait in patience, until the day shall come when a more delicate and 
unselfish spirit of justice shall combine with a more adequate know- 
ledge, to guide the ruling classes of their countrymen in things eccle- 
siastical; when, too, the great and ancient Church of the nation shall 
no longer, by its own constitution, comprise only a mere section of 
the people, or be treated as n it were the private patrimony ofa privi- 
leged class. 

That day may ” long in coming, for unquestionably the oppo- 
nents of such a change are many and powerful, and at times would 
almost seem to have .gained possession of the popular ear. But, 
nevertheless, sure signs are not wanting, amidst all surface agita- 
tions, to show us the deeper course of the great current of public | 
tendencies ; and this will not fail eventually to carry us onward to 
better tines of both political and ecclesiastical unity and peace— 
although, it may be, these cannot be- reached without many an in- 
termediate trial and conflict. Thus, as soon perhaps as we are able 
to use it wisely, shall a great privilege be given to us as a nation, one 
which, amidst the multiplicity of existing antagonisms, we cannot yet 
possess. We shall be permitted to wield the strength which union 
confers to contend, at home, and more effectually than has yet been 
seen, against the manifold evils, the vices and miseries of our social 
state, and to carry the light of Christian knowledge, liberty, and 
peace, to the ends of the earth. Thus, too, in the result, we will‘hope, 
shall this England of ours be made a power and an Example of Chris- 
tian eivilization to the world, greater, brighter, more commanding 
and attractive-than ever it has been before. 

G. VANCE SMITH. 
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MR. WALLACE ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF 
POLYNESIA. 


The Matay Archipelago, By A. R, WarLace. 2 vols. 
London: Macmillan & Co, , 


T his very interesting and instructive volumęs on the Malay 

Archipelago, Mr. Wallace controverts the usually accepted view 
as to the Malay origin of the lighter-coloured inhabitants of Poly- 
nesia. He also doubts the hitherto undoubted division of the 
Polynesians into two totally distinct races—Malayan and Papuan— 
and believes “that the numerous intermediate forms that occur 
among the countless islands of the Pacific, are not merely the result 
of a mixture of the races, but are, to some extent, truly intermediate 
, or transitional; and that’ the brown and the black, the Papuan, the 
natives of Gilolo and Ceram, the Fijian, the inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Islands and those of New Zealand, are all varying forms of one 
great Oceanic or Polynesian race.” (Malay Archipelago, vol. ii. 
pp. 454—5.) l 

This race is accounted for as follows :—“ Polynesia is pre-eminently 
an area of subsidence, and its great widespread groups of coral-reefs 
mark out the position of former continents and islands, The rich 
and varied, yet strangely isolated productions of Australia and New 
Guinea, also indicate an extensive continent where such specialized 
forms were developed. The races of men now inhabiting these 
countries are, therefore, most probably the descendants of the races 
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which inhabited these continents and islands. Thisis the most simple 
and natural supposition to make. And if we find any signs of direct 
affinity between the inhabitants of any other parts of the world and 
those of Polynesia, it by no means follows that the latter were 
- derived from the former. For as, when the Pacific continent existed, 
the whole geography of the earth’s surface would probably be very 
different from what it now is, the present continents may not then 
" “have risen above the ocean, and when they were found at a subse- 
quent epoch, may have derived some of their inhabitants from the 
Polynesian area itself.” (Vol. 1. pp. 457—8.) . 

From these extracts Mr. Wallace’s opinion is clear. He believes 
in the close affinity of the Papuan and Polynésian races, and the 


radical distinctness of both from the Malay. The object of this : 


paper is not to prove the distinctness of the Papuan from the Poly- 
nesian, although I believe that to be comparatively easy, but to show 
. the affinity existing between the Polynesian and Malay races. 


Mr. Wallace is so good an observer, and so well capable of forming- 


- a correct opinion on such a subject as this, that, but for one circum- 
stance, I should have felt extreme difidence in opposing the view 
he advocates. He has not himself been amongst the islands of 
Polynesia; consequently he has not seen the races about which he 
writes ; and his opinion is formed from a comparison of his own 
observations in the Malay Archipelago with the writings of travellers 
and missionaries who have visited the islands of the Pacific. He 
writes :—“ Now, turning to the eastern parts of the Archipelago, I 
find, by comparing my own observations with those of the most 
trustworthy travellers and missionaries, that a race identical in all its 
chief features with the Papuan, is found in all the islands as far east 
as the Fijis; beyond this the brown Polynesian race, or some inter- 
mediate type, is spread everywhere in the Pacific. The descriptions 
of these latter often agree exactly with the characters of the brown 
indigenes of Gilolo and Ceram.” (Vol. i. p. 454.) 

From the above, one would think Mr. Wallace intended to, allow 
that a difference exists between the race west of Fiji, and that to the 


i ? 
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east of that group. But, although the “most trustworthy travellers ` 


and missionaries” who have written about the Polynesian races—as 
far as my knowledge of their works goes—have usually stated that 
the distinction between them is marked and unmistakeable, Mr. 
Wallace thinks otherwise. He tells us, “It is to be especially re- 
marked that the brown and the ‘black Polynesian* races closely 


* Heére, and elsewhere in his work, Mr. Wallace very properly uses the name 
Polynesia as including the islands generally' united with Australia under the name 
Melanesia. The use of Melanesia is very good in an Ethnographic Map ; but itis 
. utterly useless and confusing to draw an arbitrary lineé—as is done by the writer of 
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resemble each other. Their features are almost identical, so that 
portraits of a New Zealander or Otaheitan * will often serve accu- 
rately to represent a Papuan or Timorese, the darker colour and 
more frizzly hair of the latter bemg the only differences. They are 
both tall races. They agree in their love of art, and the style of their — 
decorations. They are energetic, demonstrative, joyous, and laughter- 
loving, and in all these particulars they differ widely from the 
Malays.” (Vol. n. p. 454.) 

Had Mr. Wallace extended his travels from New Guinea through 
the Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, and the Fijis, on to Tonga 
and Samoa, I feel confident he would not have written that para- 
graph. His generalization is based upon insufficient evidence. And 
I think there would be‘ no great difficulty in showing that two 
strongly contrasted races inhabit the islands of the Pacific—the 
Malays occupying exclusively the larger eastern portion, and the 
Papuans the western ; + while, in a few islands where the two meet, 
there is, to a certain extent, a mingling of the races. 

Having resided several years in one of the principal groups in the 
South Pacific, and visited several others; having, also, seen natives 
of every group south of the equator, with the exception of the Mar- 
quesas, Santa Cruz, and Solomon Islands, I am able to speak with 
confidence respecting the inhabitants of nearly all the islands þe- 
tween 165° E. and 148° W. longitude ; including New Zealand and 
the Sandwich Islands. Taking Mr. Wallace’s own statements as to the 
physical, mental and moral characteristics of the true Malays, I shall 
endeavour to show that a general resemblance exists between them ` 
and the Polynesians, and in many particulars such a close resem- 
blance, as is only to be found existing between closely related races. 


` 


” I.— PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


I may appear very considerably to damage my argument at the 
‘very outset by making the concession, that in stature there is usually 
a great difference between the Polynesians and the Malays. Mr. 


the article “Polynesia” in the “ Encyclopædia Britannica ”—to the east of the 
Solomon Archipelago and the New Hebrides, thus cutting off these groups, together 
with New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands, from Polynesia. If an Ethnographical 
division of the Pacific be attempted, Fiji should certainly be included under 
Melanesia, as is done in some maps: c.g., Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas, map 85. 

* Why should the old orthography of this name be retained ? The natives spell 
it Tahiti, The “O” is the definite article universally prefixed to proper names in the 
Polynesian dialects. 

t On at least two islands in the Papuan area, viz., Niua and Vaté, both in the New 
Hebrides, some Eastern Polynesians are found, 
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Wallace tells us the stature of the Malays in the Indian Archipelago 


is “ tolerably equal, and is always considerably below that of the 
average European.” It is, on the other hand, well known that the 
Polynesians are “generally rather over the’ middle stature, with 
frames well-knit and robust.” Of eleven men, from the different 
islands, measured by Commodore Wilkes in 1840, the lowest was 
five feet two inches, while one was six feet ten inches. The average ` 
of the éleven was five feet ten inches. 

It appears to me highly probable that the great stature of many 
Polynesians may be accounted for by the conditions under which 
they live: namely, in comparatively small and thinly-populated 
islands, where they have an abundant supply of nutritious food, and 


~ little labour is required to procure it, This opinion seems to be con- 


Lad 


firmed by the fact that the families of chiefs—who, as a rule, feed 
the best, and work the least—are generally the largest and best 
developed amongst the whole population. In some islands a chief 
may almost be known by his portly bearing. Another fact which 
tends to confirm this opinion is, that the population of the Gilbert, or 
Kingsmill Islands, who almost certainly belong to the same race, are 
shorter in staturé, and much more,sparely built than the other brown. 
Polynesians. Now the Gilbert Islands are ,very barren atolls, and 
are thickly populated according to their food-producing capabilities. 
Hence, probably the difference. Is it surprising that a race occupying 
the fertile islands of the Pacific, where they live in ease, and in the 
enjoyment of abundance of nutritious and fattening food, should, 
during generations, Increase in stature beyond the size of the normal 
type not enjoying equal advantages? Do we not constantly find 
physical (and even mental and moral) divergence when a race is 
divided, aud the colonies live under different conditions as to climate, 
food, &c., from those of the parent race ? 

As one of the acknowledged originators ‘of the modern “ Natural 
Selection” theory, the fundamental principle of which is “variability 
of species,” Mr, Wallace will not deny the possibility, or probability, 
of considerable physical variation in the same race under suitable con- 
ditions. And the conditions favourable to divergence are doubtless 
to be found in the islands of Polynesia as compared with those of the 
Malay Archipelago. 

But in many respects Mr. Wallace’s description of the Malay agrees 
so, well with the Polynesian—eg., in colour, hair, and general 
physiognomy—that I should have no hesitation in using his own 
words, with a few slight modifications, in describing representative 
Polynesians, Take the following :-— 

“The colour of all the ened tribes is a light reddish brown, with 
more or less of an olive tinge, not varying in any important degree 


é 
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over an extent of country as large as all Southern Europe. The hair 
is equally constant, being invariably black and straight, and of a 
rather coarse texture, so that any lighter tint, or any wave or curl in 
it, is an almost certain proof of the admixture of some foreign blood. 
The face is nearly destitute of beard, and the breast and limbs are 
free from hair. .... The body is robust, the breast well developed, 
the feet small, thick and short, the hands small and rather delicate. 
The face is a little broad, and inclined to be flat; the forehead is 
` rather rounded, the brows low, the eyes black and very slightly 
oblique ; the nose is rather small, not prominent, but straight and 
well-shaped, the apex a little rounded, the nostrils broad and slightly 
exposed ; the cheek-bones are rather prominent, the chin round and 
well formed. 

“In this description there seems little to object to on the score of 
beauty, and yet on the whole the Malays are certainly not handsome. 
In youth, however, they are often very good looking, and many of the 
boys and girls up to twelve or fifteen years of age are very pleasing, 
and some have countenances which are in their way almost perfect. 
.. . The Malayan race, as a whole, undoubtedly very closely resembles 
` the East Asian populations from Siam to Mandchouria. I was much 
struck with this, when in the island of Bali I saw Chinese traders 
who had adopted the costume of that country, and who could then 
hardly be distinguished from Malays ; and, on the other hand, I have 
seen natives of Java, who, as far as physiognomy was concerned, would 
pass very well for Chinese.” (Vol. ii., pp. 441-2, and 453.) - 

Before making any remarks on this description, I will quote the 
following notice, by the author of “ Polynesian Researches,” from the 
. article “Polynesia,” in the “Encyclopædia Britannica :’”—* The several 
portions of the race which inhabit the different groups of the Pacific 
‘exhibit considerable variety in figure and colour; but are generally 
rather above the middle stature, with frames well-knit and robust. 
Their limbs are muscular and firm ; their hands and feet small’; their 
heads not unduly large nor disproportionate, the face sometimes 
exhibiting, in a slight degree, the triangular form of the Tartar races, 
‘though as frequently oval, occasionally with broad and well-shaped 
foreheads ; the eyes black, not large, but placed horizontally, with 
somewhat straight and well-defined eyebrows. The nose is frequently 
small and broad, but occasionally aquiline and well-formed, with 
nostrils open; The mouth is usually large, and the lower lip project- 
ing; the teeth regular, perfectly white, and well set ; and the hair is 
often coarse, black, and straight, or curling.” (Encyclopedia Brit., 
vol, xviii., p. 268, 8th ed.) 

Perhaps I might almost leave this description of the Polynesians as 
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a sufficient reply to Mr. Wallace’s opiniom that they differ essentially 
from the Malays. In many particulars the two descriptions very 
closely agree ; and the points upon which they differ may be easily 
reconciled. l 

It should always be borne in mind that while there is a general 
resemblance between all the brown Polynesians sufficient to settle the 
question of their common origin, there are many minor differences in 
almost all the groups. One accustomed to them can at once readily 
recognize a Tahitian, a Tongan, a Hawaiian, a Samoan, a Savage 
Islander, or a New Zealander.* “The natives of the atolls differ, as a- 
whole, from those inhabiting the high voleanic-islands. They also 
ditfer considerably amongst themselves : those living on the more 
productive atolls, where they have an abundant supply of cocoa-nuts, 
being much larger and stouter than those occupying the extremely 
barren islands where pandanus fruit ts the chief article of diet. Pro- 
bably the inhabitants of no single island in the Pacific would combine 
all the features sketched by Mr. Wallace in his portrait of the Malay. 
But they are all, or nearly all, more or less developed in the Poly- 
nesians as a whole. 

Speaking, then, generally of the brown Polynesians, “ their colour 
is a light reddish brown, with more or less of an olive tinge.” Their 
hair is almost “invariably black and straight,” and is of a coarse tex- 
ture. Itis seldom, however, that the hair is seen in its natural con- 
dition in some of the islands. In Samoa, for example, bleaching and 
dying substances are almost universally used by both males and 
females.. -It is rarely worn long, but in the case of both sexes is cut 
from an inch to two inches long over the whole lead, and stiffened so 
‘as to make it stand on end. From the appearance of the hair of the 
natives of Samoa, a casual visitor to the group might easily arrive at 
very incorrect conclusions. When the young women are prevailed on 
to wear it long, they have a profusion of fine black hair which would 
be envied by many a belle in more civilized countries. .On Savage 
Island the hair is seen to greatest perfection, and no visitor to that 
island would believe fof a moment that the natives have a drop of 
Papuan blood’ in their veins.t Mr. Ellis speaks of the hair of the 


* The following incident, trivial i in itself, is worth mentioning as a ready illustra- 
tion of this. While writing this paper, one of my children came to my study saying, 
2 Rarotongan wished to speak with me. I found, not a Rarotongan, but a Tahitian, 
who was a perfect stranger to the child. He, however, at a glance knew he was not 
a Samoan. This particular individual bears a striking resemblance to the Chinese. 

+ Before the introduction of Christianity to Savage Island, the natives were the 
most exclusive of any Polynesians I am acquainted with. If by any chance strangers 
landéd on the island, they were instantly put to death. If one of their own people 
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Polynesians as being “black and straight, or curling.” By curling he 
can only mean such a tendency as is found in individuals of most 
straight-haired races, widely remote from the frizzly hair of the 
Papuans. Like the Malays, the brown Polynesians are nearly 
destitute of beard, and generally free from hair on the breast. The 
face is decidedly broad, and inclined to be flat. I could very well 
adopt’ Mr. Wallace’s terms in his description of the Malays with respect 
‘+o most of the other features ; but I should except the hands and feet. 
Although the author of “ Polynesian Researches” tells us the hands 
and feet of the Polynesians are small, I am inclined to doubt the 
appropriateness of that term. I should certainly not adopt (except 
in the case of part of the females) Mr. Wallace’s expression, and say 
“the hands are small and rather delicate.” 

As to beauty, Mr. Wallace’s remarks apply exactly to the Samoans. 
Boys and girls are often very good looking ; not handsome, if we take 
the Anglo-Saxon standard of beauty, but still with regular features, 
and a pleasing expression. Some of the men, too, are very good 
looking. Young women very soon lose all pretensions to beauty, if 
they ever had any. ' In this group more is made of a handsome man 
than of a handsome woman. A woman is seldom sought in marriage 
for her beauty, but on account of her birth. 

Judging from their physical characteristics taken as a whole,gl 
think we must still regard the brown Polynesians as belonging to the 
Malay race. Certainly they resemble the true Malays more closely 


than they resemble any other race. 


` 


IL—MORAL AND MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS, AND HABITS, 


“When I first read Mr. Wallace’s volumes, I was much impressed 
with the exact resemblance of the Polynesians to the Malays in their 
moral characteristics. This impression was derived from the traits of 
character incidentally touched on in various parts of the work, before 
a, general description of the races inhabiting the Indian Archipelago 
is, given, Mr. Wallace has the idea that the brown Polynesians are 
impulsive, energetic, and demonstrative. As a rule, nothing can be 
further from the truth; although there are apparent exceptions on 
some of the islands. In mental and moral resemblance, I believe the 


left for a time, in a whaling or other vessel which called off the island, he was 
instantly put to death on his return. The natives would have no communication 
whatever with the outer world. This has doubtless helped to keep their original 
blood pure; while on the islands in the neighbourhood, there has been more or less 
admixture with Fijian blood. 

VOL, XXI. D D 
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people of Samoa come nearer to the true Malays than most Poly- 
nesians. But I would not lay much stress upon this; for it is very 
possible that my belief may arise from more intimate knowledge of 
the Samoans, than of other islanders. Brief visits among other people, 
and a casual acquaintance with them—generally under most favour- 
able circumstanees—do not’ present opportunities for the study of 
character like an extended residence, when one-sees their everyday 
hfe and manners, If, however, it be true that the Samoans resemble | 
‘the Malays, in their mental and moral characteristics, more closely 
than do most other Polynesians, the fact is interesting in connection 
with another theory which makes the island of Savaii, in Samoa, the 
centre whence many other islands have received their population. 
This makes the Samoans one of the nearest links connecting the 
Polynesians with the Malays of the Indian Archipelago. It is not my 
intention, in this paper, to enter into any defence of this theory, 
whatever arguments there may be in its favour. But I wish the 
. following remarks to be understood as applying particularly to the — 
natives of Samoa; and more generally to the inhabitants of other 
groups. 

Mr. Wallace tells us, “The Malay is impassive. He exhibits a. 
reserve, diffidence, and: even bashfulness, which is in some degree 
attractive, and‘ leads the observer to think that the ferocious ‘and 
blood-thirsty character imputed to the race must be grossly exagge- 
rated. He is not demonstrative. His feelings of surprise, admira- 
ration, or fear, are never openly manifested, and are probably not 
strongly felt. He is slow and deliberate in speech, and circuitous in 
introducing the subject.he has come expressly to discuss. These are 
the main features of his moral nature, and exhibit themselves in every 
action of his life.” (Vol. ii. pp. 442-3.) 

With the introduction of a few qualifying words into.that descrip- 
tion, I could present it asa faithful moral portrait of the Samoan. He 
is impassive. He generally exhibits a reserve and diffidence ;. and is 
sometimes even bashful, although this quality is not as geneal as are 
some others. He is not demonstrative. He will receive the greatest 
favour as if it were his due; and will, most likely, not take the 
_ trouble to thank you for it. As to gratitude, or any great manifesta- 

tion of affection, one is more likely to meet with-such qualities in 
many an animal to which one shows kindness, than in the average 
Samoan! Neither surprise nor admiration is often openly mani- 
fested ; and his sensibilities are not, generally, keen enough for the 
manifestation of very great fear. I have seen these people under all 
imaginable circumstances, and a more impassive, unimpressible, 
careless race I never saw. As a missionary, I feel very keenly that 
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this is one of the greatest obstacles to their social, political, and 
religious progress. It is impossible to excite in the minds of the 
majority of them any desire to improve their present condition. They 
will quietly listen to what one has to say as to the advantages of 
civilization, and after you have done (for they will by no means inter- 
rupt you), they will, in the most provokingly apathetic manner, tell 
you, “This is very good indeed for people of other countries who have - 
more knowledge than they, but the Samoans are very foolish”; and 
thus the matter ends! What would prove an overwhelming calamity 
to most persons of acute sensibilities, only produces the slightest and 
most fleeting impression upon them; if, indeed, it produce any 
impression at all. They, as a-people, are fatalists by nature; the 
most profane among them will say, as naturally as a Mohammedan, 
it is the will of God; and that will often be sufficient to account for 
the effect of the most preposterous human folly, or the most notorious 
human wickedness. The impassive, take-it-easy, hope-for-the-best 
character of the people is never more painfully manifested than when 
they are near death. The awful realities and mysteries of a future 
state seem scarcely to be thought about, even when they are near 
at hand. 

It has been my lot, for several years, not only to minister to the 
spiritual wants of the Samoans, but also, to the extent of my ability, 
to attend to their bodily wants, and administer medicine in their- 
sicknesses. Numerous illustrations of racial characteristics have 
occurred to me in this work. But the most striking illustration of 
the impassive character, and almost want of sensibility, of many of 
the people occurred a few months since. It came in my way (there 
being no better doctor accessible at the time) to amputate a man’s 
hand. Although I administered no anesthetic, or stimulant, he sat, 
without being held, watching the operation the whole time. Nota 
sound indicating pain did he utter; and it was only by looking at 
his features that any sign of pain could be discerned. After the 
operation he quietly walked away, as if nothing out of the ordinary ` 
way had taken place. 

There are only two conditions under which excitement and noisy 
‘demonstration are exhibited by this people. When working in great 
companies, they make a great noise; and in war, they are furious, 
When the war-spirit is thoroughly roused, they exhibit characteristics 
totally different from anything one would think them capable of 
when seen in a time of peace. They appear then to have lost all 
regard for life. They will butcher and mutilate one another in the 
most barbarous manner. The only parallel to their conduct at such 
times, which I can call to mind, is the.“ amok ”, of the Malays. The. 
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v 
murderous attacks of the Samoans are only better in this respect : 
they distinguish friends from foes, and spend their fury only on the 
latter.* 

Mr. Wallace tells us the Malay is “slow and deliberate in speech, 
and circuitous in introducing the subject he has come expressly to 
discuss.” Had he spent years in Samoa, and given the characte- 
ristics of a Samoan, he could not possibly have presented a truer 
‘picture. The coolness and deliberateness of an “orator” are remark- 
able. As for circumlocution, he will talk for hours and say nothing, 
and will then put all he has to say into a closing sentence. It is 
quite foreign to the nature of a Polynesian to go straight into a 
subject. He must approach it by a circuitous route, mixing up com- 
pliment, and (if I may be allowed the use of a vulgarism, which alone 
seems to match their talk) palaver ad nauseam. The same in 
writing: I have frequently received letters, in which three pages of 
a sheet have been filled with complimentary expressions, and the 
last sentence only has eon teraed the sum of what the writer had to 
tell me. 

Here‘are some other traits of the Malay character which are almost 
equally applicable to the Samoan. “ He is cautious of giving offence 
to-his equals . . . dislikes asking too frequently even for the 
payment of his just debts, and will often give them up altogether 
rather than quarrel with his debtor” (p. 443). J am not sure that 
a Samoan would ‘not quarrel with one who withheld from him his 
due, but it would ostensibly be for other reasons. He would be 
ashamed to ask for his right; but would avenge himself on his debtor 
by grumbling behind his back. The fear of giving offence is a pro- 
minent feature, and leads to a great amount of deceit. Mr. Wallace 
continues : “ Practical joking is utterly repugnant to his disposition ; 
- for he is particularly sensitive to breaches of etiquette, or any inter- 
ference with the personal liberty of himself or another.” A. Samoan 
cannot understand a practical joke: he cannot relish a joke of any 
kind. As to etiquette, it is impossible to move or speak with free- 
dom without a breach of it. There are three or four different grades 
among the people, and a different form of language is used in 


* In one particular part of Samoa this distinction was not made during war, until 
recently. This district still raises a body of warriors in time of war who pride them- 
selves on their prowess—although they are called “tagata vaivai :” ¢.c., weak men. 
Their traditional mode of fighting is, to make a wild rush, yelling furiously, and cut 
down every person they meet with—be he friend or foe. In consequence of this, 
notice would previously be given to their allies of the time and place of attack, in 
order that they might keep out of the way. 
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addressing individuals of each grade.* The use of a common word 
in addressing a chief would be taken as an insult. Form and cere- 
mony are so frequent that one becomes wearied with it; the un- 
meaning, hollow, hypocritical talk much too common, becomes most 
repulsive to one unaccustomed to dishonesty and flattery. 

In a recent number of the Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie,t Professor 

Meinicke opposes Mr. Wallace’s general theory as to the ethnological 
relations of the Malays, Polynesians, and Papuans. But while the 
Professor accepts the view advocated in this paper as to the connec- 
tion of the Polynesians and Malays, he doubts whether the Papuans 
are a distinct race. With regard to the Malays, he argues that 
their courtesy and reserve may not be a race-character at all, but an 
effect of their: conversion to Mohammedanism. In this I think Pro- 
fessor Meinicke is mistaken. There is no reason to doubt that the 
: politeness and reserve of the Malays are very prominent characte- 
ristics of the race; and these are not incompatible (unfortunately) 
with a revengeful and cruel disposition. Mr. Wallace very correctly 
remarks :—~“ It is not to be wondered at that different persons give 
totally opposite accounts of them—one praising them for their sober- 
ness, civility and good nature ; another abusing them for their deceit, 
treachery, and cruelty.” 

Opposite accounts have been given of the Polynesians as well as 
of the Malays of the Indian Archipelago, La Pérouse described 
the natives’ of Samoa as being more savage than"the most ferocious 
beast; t and he declared the Hawaiians to be more hypocritical 
than the most daring rascals of Europe. There are other navigators 
and travellers who speak of the Polynesians in similar terms; but 
the majority use totally different language, and praise them as being 
a quiet, harmless, good-natured race. Apart from the beneficial 
influences of Christianity, and the change which has been pr oduced 
in many islands by intercourse with civilized men, there is some 
truth in both accounts, but neither gives the whole truth. 


* For example, to come is expressed as follows, according to the rank of the person 
addressed :—A fio mai, toa king; sust mai, to a high chief next in rank; maliu mai, 
to all other chiefs; and saw (plural o mai) to all common people. There are other 
words, besides these, which are occasionally used. Language proper to a higher 
grade is generally addressed to a person ; and the dual pronoun is almost invariably 
used, as a matter of etiquette, in addressing a chief—the dual “of majesty.” A 
chief makes a call, and instead of “ Good morning,” he is saluted, in polite language, 
as follows :—Ua oulua afo mai? which means, “Have you two come?” To this 
etiquette demands that he should reply in the lowest language ; and even although 
he may be a king, he drops the dual, and zepues in the singular, Ua ou sau, ùe. ” L 
have come.” 

t Notice in Nature, July 27th, 1871. f ‘* Voyage de la Pérouse,” tome ii., 128. 
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In many of the Pacific Islands Christianity has modified, to a very 
considerable extent, the natural characteristics of the inhabitants. 
But in some of the small atolls the people appear to have been, even 
during their heathenism, very peaceable. In the Ellice group, if the 
statements of the natives may be relied on, there have been no wars 
since the islands were peopled. This is an instructive fact for the 
ethnologist, who seeks, and expects to find in the offshoots of a race 
all the characteristics of the parent stock. The Ellice Islanders are, 
without doubt, descendants of the Samoans: and if there is one 
feature of the Samoan character more prominent than the rest, it is 
a morbid propensity to political feuds, leading to frequent wars. In 
the Gilbert, or Kingsmill Islands, on the other hand, we find a people 
whose normal condition seems to be one of warfare, who are given 
to the most reckless cruelty, and manifest an utter contempt of 
human life. * 

Mr. Wallace thinks that in intellect, the Malays are “ rather defi- 
cient.” He tells us, “they are incapable of anything beyond the 
simplest combinations of ideas, and have little taste or energy for the 
acquirement of knowledge.” This may be said generally of -most of 
the brown Polynesians. The natives of the Sandwich Islands, and a 
few others, have, of late years, manifested more desire for knowledge 
and civilization than most others; and they are far in advance of 
the Samoans. Of the latter people 1t may be emphatically said, 
“They manifest little taste or energy for the acquirement of know- 
ledge. 4 

Another trait in the Malay character, incidentally mentioned by 
Mr. Wallace, is so exactly Samoan that I must allude to it. He tells 
us in the treatment of their children the Papuans are often violent 
and cruel; “whereas the Malays are almost invariably kind and 
gentle, hardly ever interfering at all with their children’s pursuits 
and amusements, and giving them perfect liberty at whatever age 
they wish to claim it.” The only real affection which the majority 
of the Samoans manifest, is towards their children. They are exces- 
sively indulgent to them. To correct a child is considered by them 
cruelty. Consequently, children are allowed to have their own way 
in everything. No restraint being exercised over them when they 
are young, sons very soon acquire more real authority in the family 
than their parents. One thing, however, must be said in their 
favour, neglect of aged parents is utterly unknown, much less ill- 
usage. A Samoan cannot understand how such a thing is possible 
in other countries ; for, by him, neglect of relatives would be con- 
sidered the greatest disgrace imaginable. 

The exceedingly easy and canelo conduct of the Malay in boats 
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at sea is also intensely like the Samoans. Indeed, the whole of Mr 
Wallace’s graphic descriptions of boats and boating would be almost 
as appropriate to the “ Navigator’s Islands” as they are to the 
Indian Archipelago. The boat which “could not boast an ounce of 
iron”, in any part of its construction, “nor a morsel of pitch or paint 
in its decorations ;” with a “mat-sail;” the middle portion of the 
boat “ covered with a thatch-house in nen baggage and passengers 
are stowéd ;” and withal, the “dreadful ‘tom-toms, or wooden drums, 
which are besten Ancessantly by two men, making a fearful din the 
whole voyage:” all these particulars seem so natural, that they 
almost make me think Mr. Wallace has been to Samoa, and has 
given by mistake his recollections of a Samoan craft. 


II.— LANGUAGE. 


I come now to the resemblance between the dialects of the brown 
Polynesians and those at present in use in the Malay Archipelago. 
Here, as in the preceding pages, I shall confine myself to an exami- 
nation of Mr. Wallace’s views, and a comparison of the words he 
hasjgiven at the end of his second volume, with Polynesian words. 

Mr. Wallace asserts that, “ The occurrence of a decided Malay 
element in the Polynesian languages . . . is altogether a recent 
phenomenon, originating in the roaming habits of the chief Malay 
tribes; and this is proved by the fact that we find actual modern 
words of the Malay and Javanese languages in use in Polynesia, so 
little disguised by peculiarities of pronunciation as to be easily 
recognizable—not mere Malay roots only to be detected ‘by the 
- elaborate researches of the philologist, as would certainly have been 
the case had their introduction been as remote as the origin of a 
very distinct race—a race as different from the Malay in mental and 
moral, as it is in physical characters.” (Vol. ii. pp. 455-6.) i 

The difficulty Mr. Wallace finds in believing the Polynesian to be 
of Malay origin, appears to be of his own making. He imagines 
the}Polynesians to be altogether different from the Malays; and, 
consequently, will not allow the Malay element in the language to 
counterbalance, what he believes to be, the evidence on the other 
side in the physical, mental, and moral characteristics of the people. 
I believe every intelligent observer, residing in the Pacific islands, 
who reads Mr. Wallace’s volumes, will conclude with me, that he 
himself, by his description of the Malays, has proved the connection 
of the- brown Polynesians with them. I think my preceding state- 
ments have shown them to be as like in physical, mental, and moral 
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characters, as we could reasonably expect them to be after a period 
of separation which must necessarily be considerable. I have 
frankly allowed that there is a difference of stature to be accounted 
_ for; but believe the changed physical conditions under which they 
live will be sufficient to account for that. In fact, when I see—as I 
have recently seen in the Ellice Islands—how much a people, whose 

ancestors were drifted from: Samoa at a period which must be very 
recent compared with the peopling of Polynesia, now differ from the 
Samoans, I am surprised to find so many qualities common tothe 
Polynesians and the Malays of the Indian Archipelago. 

This explanation being made, what other reason is there for 
doubting that the “actual modern words of the Malay and Javanese 
languages in use in Polynesia,” are relics of the language spoken by 
the remote ancestors of the present Polynesians, or that those 
ancestors were a branch of the Malay stock 2 ; 

Throughout all the islands peopled by the brown Polynesians, 
dialects of one language are spoken: and these dialects are so much 
alike, that a native of one island has little difficulty in acquiring the 
dialect of another. The grammatical forms and idioms are the same; 
and in many instances the words only differ by a letter or two.” 
There are no double consonants in these dialects; ł and in this 
respect they differ radically from all the dialects of the black Poly- 
nesians, such as the Fijians, New Hebridians, &c., a fact telling very 
strongly against Mr. Wallace’s theory that these and the brown 
Polynesians, “are all varying forms of one great Oceanic or Poly- 
nesian race.” We find the brown Polynesians very inefficient pioneer 
missionaries amongst the Papuan races, for this reason : they cannot 
pronounce the words of their dialects, owing to the great number of 
consonants they contain. 

Mr. Wallace does not dispute “the occurrence of a decided Malay 
elemént in the Polynesian languages ;” but he thinks it is “ alto- 
gether a recent phenomenon, originating in the roaming habits of 
the chief Malay tribes.” Here Mr. Wallace allows that Malays have 
come from the west to Polynesia, and have left their mark upon the 
language of the Polynesians. But I suppose he would ‘not demand 
that these modern voyagers should be regarded as having visited 


* The Samoan dialect alone possesses a sibilant. Natives of other islands cannot 
say Samoa, but use A instead of S; calling this group, Hamoa. In the same way the 
Maories of New Zealand say they came from Hawaiki, or Hawai'i; probably mean- 
ing the island of Savai’i in Samoa. The same word is seen in the name of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

+ The sound représented by ng can scarcely be called an exception. Itissimplya + 
hard g with a slight nasal sound. 
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all the different and widely-scattered islands in mE. Yet we 
find the most prominent Malay words common to nearly all the 
islands, extending from Samoa to Tahiti, and from New Zealand 
to the Hawaiian Islands. Putting aside this idea as extremely 
unlikely, this fact takes the modern Malays, who brought Malay 
words to Polynesia, back to a period anterior to the migration of 
the New Zealander 'from “ Hawaiki;” which is of itself rather 
remote. 

Further, is it at all probable that the migrations from the west— 
against the prevailing trade syinds—would be frequent; so that 
different voyagers would visit different islands, and all leave the 
same, or nearly the same words, as legacies to the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants? Frequent migrations—generally involuntary—from the .east 
towards the west are easily understood, on account of the prevailing 
winds ; but migrations from the west towards the east must ever be 
considered as exceptional, and as occurring but very rarely. 

However much the principal Malay tribes may be given to roam- 
ing, there are no indications of any of them roaming to the distant 
islands of Polynesia within the Polynesian historic period ; and there 
are no traditions among the people—as far as I can learn—of any 
such former visits. Had there been Malay immigrations within a 
period which could, even comparatively, be called recent, there is little 
doubt but some other evidence of the fact would be found. These 
“modern ” Malays. could not have left their mark on the language 
alone. The probability is, that the descendants of migrating parties 
of that kind would still be found as colonies among the other inhabi- 
tants, if there had been any. Colonies of brown Polynesians still 
exist in the New Hebrides, where they remain quite distinct from the 
black Polynesians, and widely separated from them by their dialects. 

With regard to the pure Malay words undoubtedly found in the 
Polynesian dialects, I think they are readily accounted for by the fact 
that they are generally nouns, are in constant and familiar use, and 
consequently less likely than many other words to become obsolete. 
Is it not a fact that such words do generally live through very long 
periods, notwithstanding the gradual process of decay and renewal 
which is continually going on in languages as in everything else ? 

Moreover, the Polynesians must not be regarded as being destitute 
of a native literature, although they have only recently become pos- 
sessed of books. They have mythological traditions which have been 
carefully taught by father to son, and thus handed down from gene- 
ration to generation. The possession of some of these stories has 
been confined to particular families ; others have been more generally 
known ; verbal accuracy being aimed at by those who recited these 
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tales, this doubtless helped, to no inconsiderable degree, in the con- 
servation of the original language* = * 

The great resemblance of all the dialects of the brown Polynesians 
shows that they, as a race, are naturally conservative of their lan- 
guage. ‘This conservatism shows itself very prominently in Samoa, 
in the absolute uniformity of one dialect throughout the whole group, 
notwithstanding the little intercourse which takes place between the 
more distant islands.+ 

Mr. Wallace’s list at the end of his second volumé, contains one 
hundred and seventeen words in thirty-three dialects of the Malay 
Archipelago. Many of these dialects are spoken by tribes, which he 
regards as being quite distinct from the Malays. :I have, therefore, 
‘taken only the first twelve in the list for comparison with the dialects 
of the brown Polynesians. These twelve, I believe, are all spoken by 
Malays at the present time ; and the words in them present more rte- 
semblance to the Polynesian dialects than those in most of the re- 
maining twenty-one. Mr. Wallace distributes the twelve dialects I 
have chosen for comparison as follows:—1, Malay; 2, Javanese; 3 
and 4, S. Celebes; 5 and 6, N. Celebes;°7, Sangwir; 8, Salibabo ; 
9, Sulu Islands; 10 to 12, Bouru. 

I find forty-seven of Mr. Wallace’s hundred and seventeen words 
which have Polynesian equivalents very closely’ resembling them. 
There are others which have equivalents, originating, I believe, in the 
same root; but as their resemblance is not so close, and might re- 
quire “the elaborate researches of the philologist ” to detect it, I have 
omitted them. I think the fact that, out of a list of one hundred and 
seventeen words, not chosen by myself, I can produce Polynesian 
words presenting a striking resemblance to forty-seven, speaks very 
strongly in favour of the essential unity of the Polynesian and Malayan 
languages. As the words I have given are taken from different 
dialects, I have indicated the island or group to which each respec- 
tively belongs. The vowel sounds are the same in all, whether 
Malayan or Polynesian. 


* Since the introduction of Christianity into the islands, and the people have 
‘become possessed of books which nearly all can read, these old legendary tales have 
not been retained with anything like their former accuracy. In order-to hear them 
now in Samoa it is necessary to find one of the few old men who had attained to 
years of maturity before the reception of Christianity. It has been stated in the 
“ Anthropological Review ” (Vol. iji. p. 14) that “ the missionaries discountenance these 
old traditions ;” but their disuse arises from natural causes, as above stated. 

+ The carelessness which has led to the neglect of traditional stories, is also now 
corrupting the Samoan dialect. Many natives mutually interchange ¢ and k; also 
n and ng. Native conservators of the language seem to think their work is done now ` 
that books are printed in the dialect. They were vigilant before. 
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ENGLISH. 


ST Aa eÁ e a a 


1. Ant. 
. Banana, 
. Belly. 
. Bird. 
. Boat. 
. Bow. 


. Cocoa-nut. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8. Come. 
9. Ear. 
10. Eye. 
11. Father, 
12. Feather. 
18. Finger. 
I4. Fi 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


46. Eleven. 
| 47. Twenty. 


* A comma before a vowel thus—a’a—yrepresents a sound something like Æ% in 





Kokoi. 
Puati. 
Kompo. 
Manu. 
Waa. - 
Panah. 
Nyu. 
Mai, Omai. 
Talinga. 
Mata. 
Ama. 
Bulu. 
Limado. 
Api. 
Ikau. 
Bunga. 
Lango. | 
Manu. 
Bua. 
Lima. 
Ulu. 


Bali & Bareh. 


Daun. 
Kutu. 
Fasina. 
Tnana, 
Ulai. 

Oha. 
Mahamu ? 
& Hamu. 

Wailé. 
Dara & Aya. 
Akar. 
Fatui. 
Nihi. 
Wai. 
Bawine. 
Dua, Rua, 
& Lua. ! 
Talu & Toro. 
Pa & Ha, 
Lima. 
Onomo. 
Pitu. 
Walu. 
Siwa. 
Sapuloh. 


Sapuloh rua. 
Dua puloh. 


POLYNESIAN, 


Loi. 
Futi and Fai. 


Pana and Fana, 
Niu. 


Fale and Fare, 
Lau. 

Utu. * 

Masing. 

Tind, 


(and) lua 
Lua fulu, 


Samoan. Ibis % in most other dialects. 


DIALECT. 


Samoan, 


Savage Island and Samoan. 


Raxrotongan. 
Common. 
Samoan, 


Marquesan and Tahitian. 


Common, 
Samoan, 
33 
Common, 
Samoan, 


33 
33 


Rarotongan. 
Samoan. 


33 
Hawaiian. 


Samoan. 


33 


Samoan and Tahitian. 


Samoan. 


Savage Island. 


Samoan. 


Savage Island. 


Samoan. ` 
33 
Common. 
Tahitian. 
Samoan, 


t 
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I have shown that the physical, mental, and,moral characteristics 
of the Malays in the Indian Archipelago are, with the exception of 
stature, almost equally characteristics of the brown Polynesians. I 
have also shown the close resemblance existing between a large 
per-centage of Polynesian and Malay words. To complete the argu- 
ment, a description of the differences existing between the brown 
and black Polynesians is required. That I cannot pretend to give 
in this paper: let it suffice at. present to say, all the black Poly- 
nesians I have seen differ essentially in almost every particular . 
from the brown race. They have the appearance: of the negro; 
their hair is invariably frizzly; they are far more active, lively, 
and impulsive than the brown Polynesians; they are more syste- 
matically savage, and are, in their heathen state, almost invariably 
cannibals, I have already alluded.to their languages, which are as 
full of consonants as the languages of the brown Polynesians are 
full of vowels; and as harsh a grating to the ear, as the others 
are soft and flowing. 

I think we may safely adopt Professor. Huxley’s opinion, re-- 
cently advocated by Dr. H. J. Bleek in the Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute,* respecting the ethnological connection of 
the Papuans and the South Africans; and, at the same time, re- 
gard the. black Polynesians as- being ‘intimately related to the 
Papuans; while the brown Polynesians are as intimately related to 
the Malays. 

Believing then that the brown Polynesians are Malays, of course 
I am not prepared to accept Mr. Wallaces hypothesis respecting — 
a former Polynesian continent, inhabited by the progenitors of the 
present race; notwithstanding that he tells us, “this is the most 
simple and natural supposition to make.” I have nothing to, say 
about its simplicity, but I have very grave doubts as to whether 
it is philosophical. Fully believing that “Polynesia is pre-emi- 
nently an area of subsidence,” and that we have some reason for 
concluding that large islands—or continents—once existed there, I 
know no reason whatever for thinking these islands or continents 
were once peopled by the progenitors of the present Polynesian 
race or races. Consequently, I think, we are not bound to accept 
Mr. Wallace’s assertion that, “if we find any signs of direct affinity 
between the inhabitants of any other parts of the world and those of 
Polynesia, it by no means follows that the latter were derived from 
the former,” but that the present continents and islands, “when 
they were formed at a subsequent epoch, may have derived some of 
their inhabitants from the Polynesian area itself.” (Vol. i. p. 457.) 

Were this hypothesis correct, there would:be some probability in 


* Notice in the Academy of August Ist, 1871. « 
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the theory of the origin of the Indo-European languages in the Poly- 
neslan, at which Professor Max Müller seems somewhat inclined to 
smile, notwithstanding his assertion that “mere ridicule would be a 
very inappropriate and inefficient answer” to it. This theory ‘is, 
“that all those tongues which we designate as the Indo-European 
languages have their true root and origin in the Polynesian lan- ` 
suage;” and “that the study of the Polynesian language gives us a 
key to the ores function of language itself, and to ue whole 
mechanism,” 

I know a n who has recently found unmistakable evi- 
dence (so he thinks) that the descendants of the long lost tribes of 
Israel are now in Polynesia: in fact, that these brown Polynesians 
are Israelites! But we are now going even beyond this, and finding 
that, probably, in the Polynesian area the progenitors of the human 
race were created. (I beg pardon for my old-fashioned expression ; 
I should have said, that here one pair of the progenitors of the human 
race lost their tails, and developed into talking animals!) It may 
even be (who can'tell?) that here one of Sir William Thomson’s 
“ seed-bearing meteoric stones moving about through space ” may have 
come in contact with the earth; and thus, in the area of the 
present Pacific Ocean, organic existence on our globe may have com- 
menced ! 

But leaving these hypotheses, which, whether “unscientific” or 
not, are, at any rate, rather “ wild and visionary,” we will come back 
to a more prosaic view of the origin of the Polynesians. Finding a 
race so like, in most respects, to the brown inhabitants of the Isles of 
the Pacific, still peoplmg many islands in the Indian Archipelago, 
and being able to trace that race to its cradle on the Asiatic continent, 
it appears to me after all, that “the most simple and natural suppo- 
sition to make” is, that the brown Polynesians have migrated from 
the west to some island or islands in the Pacific; and from that 
céntre, or those centres, have become distributed throughout the 
numerous islands they now inhabit. 


S. J. WHITMEE. 


* “Science of Language.” Second Series, p. 10. 
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haere there should be a play on the boards of the Lyceum called 
“Charles I.” and a play on the boards of the Queen’s called 
“Oliver Cromwell,” indicates some quickening of interest on the part 
of the public in the characters and events of England’s greatest 
revolution. ` It is, indeed, safe to pronounce the feeling superficial. 
Mr. Wills and Mr. Irving demonstrate most satisfactorily that, when 
à London audience sees a pensive, gentlemanly man compelled to bid 
adieu to his wife and children and go to have his head cut off, instead 
of sailing with them in gilt barges, the said audience will enjoy a . 
good cry upon the subject; and if any man doubts Cromwell’s courage 
_ and devotion to liberty, he may feel the unreasonableness of his 
scepticism when he beholds the Puritan leader dauntless amid a 
` blaze of fireworks, or heroically endangering the arteries of his wind- 
pipe by screaming about free-e-dom. These clever and successful 
plays prove that spectacle has annihilated history on the stage of 
Shakespeare. This is their principal significance; but it is not 
too much to say that they evince a certain wistfulness of gaze by a 
discerning public towards the most stirring and exalted period in the 
history of this island—a vague wish to know something about 
Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell,_-which is better than blank indif- 
ference. l i 
The controversy as to the character of Charles I. may be said to 
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be closed. He was a weak man. In how far his weakness was asso- 
ciated with conscious falsity and cruelty, and was therefore culpable, 
and in how far it was mere sickliness of nature and mal-adjustment 
of circumstance and theréfore purely pitiable, may still be disputed : 
that he was incompetent,—that his theorem of England’s and his 
own situation would not york,—that, as king or supreme magistrate, 
he was in no sense exemplary but in every sense the reverse of 
exemplary,—this is no longer disputable. A most ill-omened, fate- 
stricken person ; il-omened for his enemies, still more for his friends ; 
one who never had a friend whom he did not disappoint, or a gleam 
of success that did not lead him astray. But as to Oliver Cromwell, 
the controversy is not yet closed. Mr. Bisset, a fair and well- 
informed writer, still’condemns him, and Mr. Bisset’s opinion is pro- 
bably shared by many. “Greatness stained by crime,” or as it might 
be more correctly expressed, “greatness combined with villainy,” 
is Mr. Bisset’s formula for Cromwell. “ Fairfax and Ireton,” says Mr. 
Bisset, “ were men of the strictest and most punctilious honour. . , 
The difference between them and Cromwell was the difference 
between the Roman generals while Roman generals were men of 
honour, and the Roman generals when Rome had become thoroughly 
corrupt.” There is truth in this view of the relation of the im- 
maculate Fairfax and -Ireton to Cromwell, but it is far from the 
whole truth. The hero of romance, the scrupulous, delicate-minded, 
delicate-handed hero, the hero whom you have in perfection in 
Schiller’s dramas, does exist in life and is a real and great power; 
but he is seldom or never the greatest power. Oliver had a strong, 
rough, practical instinct, incompatible with fastidiousness. Ireton 
and Vane were sensitively high and pure in money matters. Ireton 
refused £2000 in land offered him by the Parliament; Vane refused 
£2500 when there was no call to do so, and when no eye but God’s 
was on the transaction. There is a flowerlike, feminine virtue in 
this that we admire and ought to admire. But, account for it as 
you may—and there is no great difficulty in accounting for it—the 
most effective and, on the whole, greatest men are not heroes on 
this pattern. They have no idea of working without their wages. 
Wellington accepted with thanks what the nation gave him; Have- 
lock was almost painfully prosaic in summing up what he might 
expect for his victories; Cromwell took what he honestly got. 
Nature gets most work out of the non-fastidious heroes. Of course 
I maintain that Oliver was a man of conscience and of honour, equal, 
in these respects, or superior, to Roman generals in Rome’s best age. 
If it is true that Cromwell was, as Mr. Carlyle affirms, an honour- 
able, upright man, not ignobly cunning and selfish, then Mr, 
Carlyle’s book upon Cromwell is. unquestionably one of the noblest 
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in historical literature, and testifies to an amazing originality, 
independence, and force of mind. Who that has gone up and 
down even for a little in the waste of Restoration literature, 
can fail to appreciate these qualities as displayed by Mr. Carlyle 
in his book? You find yourself, when you get Into those regions, 
encircled by a Babel of tongues, all, in their several dialects, clamour- 
ing against Cromwell. From the sleek episcopal eloquence of 
Clarendon to the vociferous hootings of Lilburne, from the plausible 
diplomatic insinuation of Whitelocke to the pensively fervid remon- 
strance of Baxter, from the sanctified wormword and gall of Mrs. Hut- 
chinson to the confused, blustering fury of Joyce,—Prelatist, Presby- 
terian, Royalist, Republican, Leveller,—all tones of speech and all 
colours of politics combine against Cromwell. Presuming Mr. Carlyle to 
be right in his main hypothesis,—that Cromwell was an honest man,— 
his feat in keeping his intellectual nerve steady amid all this din, in 
penetrating by sheer force of vision all this dust, is parallel to that of 
Cromwell in retaining his calmness of perception in the tumult of bis 
wildest battles. On the whole thisis Mr. Carlyle’s greatest book. His 
French Revolution is incomparable in vividness of dramatic presenta-- 
tion, but the historical student is ultimately forced to confess that 
too much has been sacrificed in it to pictorial effect; and in relation 
to Frederick II. and Frederick William of Prussia, he has failed to lead 
the intelligence of Europe : but although that theory of hero-worship 
Which has had effects infinitely disastrous upon the later literary 
activity of Mr. Carlyle was injurious even when he wrote on Cromwell, 
he did succeed in changing the current of European opinion respecting 
the Protector. There may still be discussions long and animated 
about Cromwell; but until Mr. Carlyle wrote, his life was unin- 
telligible. Carlyle raised him from the dead. I believe that no man 
in his own age fully understood Cromwell or could do him justice. 
Oliver indeed knew as much; as God had never failed him, he 
believed, and said, that God would look after his reputation ; and if 
Mr. Carlyle has not completely fulfilled this. prophecy, he has done so 
much towards fulfilling it that what remains to be done is com- 
paratively insignificant. In considering the errors, as I must think 
them, of such writers as Guizot and Mr. Bisset, with respect to 
Cromwell, I have been impressed with the idea that they have failed 
sumply from not reading Carlyle patiently enough and from not pon- 
dering sufficiently the history of the period in connection with sak 
deeds aad words of Cromwell. 

The influence of Hume has, doubtless, been powerful in determin- 
ing the opinion of authors in a sense unfavourable to Cromwell, and 
Hume’s treatment of the man, as compared with that of Carlyle, is 
instructive. Hume is the- recognised’ prince and demi-god of the 
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non-religious schools of modern philosophy, the sovereign thinker 
who has annihilated metaphysics and theology. Well, this sub- 
limely gifted person undertakes to do a piece of plain historical 
work,—to discover the truth about a period in the’ history of 
his own country which is of eminent and admitted importance. 
The central figure in this period is Olivér Cromwell, and an 
indispensable condition of understandmg the period is to under- 
stand him. How does Hume set about the solution of this main 
problem in his work? He glances at Cromwell’s speeches jauntily, 
sniffingly, in a mood of pleasant indifference dashed by cynicism ; 
finds that, thus looked at, they are a coil of confusion; quotes 
from them to show what Bedlam trash they are; and appeals, with 
mild twinkle of philosophic mirth, to his reader whether he, the 
historian, does more or less than justice to this singular com- 
pound of fanaticism, hypocrisy, and genius. What Cromwell's speech 
wanted to make it luminous was no more than honest reading, 
with adequate knowledge of the history of the time, and. strenuous 
practical sympathy with man not as an abstraction but in the con- 
crete. Hume may have been successful, or he may not, in- mapping 
out the firmament of thought and resolving the nebulous vapours of 
theology and metaphysics into fixed stars, but in doing this little bit 
of terrestrial work he trivially and contemptibly failed. 

The deepest secret of Carlyle’s measureless superiority, as an 
interpreter of Cromwell, to Guizot, Hallam, and ‘scores of other 
able men from Clarendon to Hume, and from Hume to Bisset, is 
affinity of genius between Cromwell and Carlyle. Cromwell’s ecstasies 
and paroxysms are to the others “brain-sick fancies ;” his faith is an 
incomprehensible illusion ; his tears, his adjurations, his appeals to the 
Almighty as his witness, are the audacities of a hypocrite or the 
ravings of a fanatic. To Carlyle the atmosphere of transcendent emo- 
tion in which Cromwell lives is not incomprehensible; it is not only 
comprehensible, but renders all else comprehensible. What Cromwell 
called his conversion is for Carlyle the essential key to his character 
and conduct. “His deliverance from the jaws of eternal death ;” 
his acceptance into the kingdom of everlasting life, into the company 
of the redeemed, dear to God “as the apple of His eye ;” his convic- 
tion henceforth that God worked in him and by him, and that his life, 
so long as he did the will of God, revealed to him in the Bible and 
by the irresistible impulse on his mind of’ the Divine Spirit invoked 
by habitual prayer, was expressly moulded and dir ected by God: 
these are for Mr. Carlyle the vital explicative facts in Cromwell’s 
career and character. The question, what Cromwells conversiow phy- 
siologically and psychologically, naturally or supernaturally, meant, 
we are not called upon to answer: but it is clear that by unveiling 
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this fountain of transcendent emotion in Cromwell, Carlyle brought 
into distinct manifestation a force sufficient to account for his energy 
in the battle-field, and his agitated demeanour on other occasions. 
The careful and exhaustive application of this hypothesis to Crom- 
well’s conduct will be found to be practically an irresistible demon- 
stration of its soundness. No other hypothesis will account for half 
so many of the facts to be accounted for. All those people of his 
own or the succeeding generation who speak or scream against 
Cromwell in their various dialects differ as to the nature of his 
delinquency. Each of his accusers could account in a manner satis- 
factory to the accuser for one little knot of facts, but none of them 
could account for all; and what they call in question, to wit, the simple 
faith and integrity of Cromwell, is a clue which takes us through 
every winding of the labyrinth out into the light. The sceptic of our 
day will observe with his usual cleverness that, if Cromwell really 
believed that, under certain circumstances, the Almighty would, as 
he told Parliament, rend him and them in pieces, that his Father 
in heaven “put it upon him” to turn the Rump out of doors, and 
that the victory of Dunbar was an infallible intimation by Providence 
that the Scots were holding to the letter instead of the spirit of their 
Covenant, he would have been a fool; and that therefore, since fools 
do not, in perilous times, rise to'be Lord Protectors, he must have 
been a hypocrite. But this is to beg the question in a very shallow | 
way; and for my part I confess my belief with Mr. Carlyle, that 
much less can be explained in history by the eee of Bpom 
than by that of inspiration, 

There is nothing of much importance known oat Cromwell’s 
boyhood and youth, He was distinguished by physical rather than 
intellectual vigour, in so far as intellectual vigour is attested by 
bookishness. Heath says that he was a famous player at quarter- 
staff, a circumstance which may have stood him in good stead when 
he became a cavalry officer. At Cambridge he got some tincture of 
- Latin, but escaped both the chief dangers by which Universities 
beset practical genius—that of foymalizing and making it pedantic, 
and that of wasting up the mental force or softening the mental 
fibre. In some sense and for some time he gave attention to law 
in Londen, but seems to have carried with him Fom whatever Inn of 
Court he frequented little more than a conviction of the chicanery, 
extortion, pedantry and corrupt tardiness of the profession, which 
conviction was one of his fixed ideas through life He married at 
the age of twenty-one, and retired to native Huntingdon to take up 
house with his wife and his mother. 

Heath -says that Cromwell led a wild life about London, and the 
fact that it is Heath who says so is hardly, as Mr. Carlyle seems to 
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think, a proof that he did not give way to gambling and dissipation. 
The severity of his mental struggles in the period of spiritual crisis 
‘and transition tends to confirm MHeath’s statement. Sir Philip 
Warwick’s references to Cromwells mental troubles are brief but 
suggestive. Dr. Simcott, Oliver's physician, “ had often been sent for 
at midnight.’ Cromwell used -to fancy-himself on the point of death, 
was for many years in a state of moody despondency, and appears to 
have at times verged on insanity. Had he written down his experi- 
ence at this time, it would probably have been similar to that of 
Bunyan. At length, by what processes and through what means we 
know not, his gloom and doubt passed into exultant faith, There 
was earnest religion at that time in England, which was not Puritan; 
but the most intense, vehement, impassioned religion of England was 
Puritanic ; and this had the recommendation for a young man whose 
heart was on fire with the ardours of first love, of being frowned upon 
by Principalities and Powers. Certain it is that Oliver was a Puritan 
of the Puritans, and imbibed not only their fierce hatred of Popery, 
but their suspicion and dislike of Episcopacy, as a half-way house 
between Popery and Protestantism. In these views he never wavered. 
He told his last Parliament: that “men of the Episcopal spirit, with 
all the branches, the root and the branches,” were prepared to 
“trouble nations for an interest which is but mixed at the best,— 
made up of iron and clay, like the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image.” 
On the same occasion he referred to the times when there had been 
designs “to innovate upon us in matters of religion; and so to in- 
novate as to eat out the core, and power, and heart, and life of all 
religion by bringing on us a company of poisonous Popish cere- 
monies.” 

Cromwell sat for Huntingdon in Charles’s third Parliament, which 
metin March, 1628, and was dissolved in March, 1629. It is the Par- 
hament of the Petition of Right, in which Ehot, Pym, and Hampden 
headed the Commons, and the character, policy, and generalship of the 
Puritan and popular party first become grandly obvious to the eye 
of history. The weakest thing in Carlyle’s book about Cromwell 
is his under-valuation of Hampden; the weakest thing in his | 

' separate lecture on Oliver is what he says about Pym. Cromwell 
sat at the feet of these men, and beyond the lesson which he 
learned from these men, he never went. He profoundly respected 
Vane, and was influenced” by him; he profoundly respected Ireton, 
and deferred to him considerably; but Clarendon says that he 
adored Hampden, who was his near kinsman, and until both Pym 
and Hampden were in their graves he did not take a leading place 
in the House of Commons. Oliver detested compliments and eulo- 
gies, but I wonder that the words of solemn and affectionate praise 
EB 2 
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in which he referred to Hampden in one of his speeches to his 
second Parliament did not impress Mr. Carlyle differently. “I had 
a very worthy friend then,” said Oliver, “and he was a very noble 
person, and I know his memory is very grateful to all—Mr. John 
Hampden.” Hampden agreed with Cromwell as to the desirability 
of enlisting men to fight the Puritan battle who “made some con- 
science of what they did,” if only it were found practicable. He 
discerned, before war was thought of, that Cromwell was the 
greatest practical genius in England. His troops attracted notice for 
_ their fine condition as well as Cromwell’s. Mr. Carlyle seems to 
think that Hampden disapproved or slighted Cromwell’s idea as to 
the kind of soldiers to be raised, but he did nothing of the kind. 
“ Very natural in Mr. Hampden,” says Mr. Carlyle, “if I recollect 
him well! With his close thin lips, and very vigilant eyes; with 
his clear official. understanding; lively sensibilities to .‘ unspotted 
character,’ ‘safe courses,’ &c., &. A very brave man, but formidably ` 
- thick-quilted, and with pincer-lips, and eyes very vigilant.” I shall 
say nothing of the countenance of Hampden except that, to my own 
thinking, it is the very ideal of a hero-face ; strong as the ancient 
rock, but soft as summer air, with an intellectual fineness and calm- 
ness that would have fitted a great artist or scholar, and yet the 
firm, decisive lines of a great man of action. But when I recollect 
that Hampden, while still a young man, was flung into prison for 
“his opposition to the Court; that he incurred the formal guilt of 
high treason, the risk of losing not only his reputation but his life, 
by negotiations with the Covenanters before’ 1640; that he, like 
Cromwell, became a soldier the moment the war broke out; that he | 
urgently remonstrated against the lukewarm manner in which the 
war was at first carried on by the Parliament; and that he died in an 
act of almost foolhardy valour ; I cannot express my surprise that Mr 
Carlyle should have spoken of him j in terms applicable to a Clarendon 
or a Falkland. It was no punctilious, clear official man who ruled, 
like a very spirit of the tempest, in the stormy debates of the Long 
Parliament, between the-death of Strafford and the attempt on the 
Five Members, and whose presence of mind and skill in Parliamentary 
tactics were believed to have prevented the opposing parties, in the 
debate on the Grand Remonstrance, from plunging their swords into 
each other’s bodies, 

“One breaks down often enough,” says Mr. Carlyle, “in the con- 
stitutional eloquence of the admirable Pym, with his ‘ seventhly and 
lastly. ' You find that it may be the admirablest thing in the world, 
but that it is heavy—heavy as lead, barren as brick-clay.” The best 
wheat in the world is grown on brick-clay; and English freedom in 
modern time, with all that, in America or elsewhere, has sprung from 
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the freedom of England, is due to the constitutional eloquence of Pym 
and Hampden. If any one imagines that Pym was a cautious, fine- 
spoken Girondin, let him read Mr. Browning’s tragedy of “ Strafford,” 
and learn how he struck down the terrible Earl. It would, in fact, 
be superfluous and impertinent to speak a word in defence of 
Hampden and Pym, were it not that, in order to do compre- 
hensive justice to Cromwell—in order to understand him not only in 
the power and splendour of his own genius, but in his relation to the 
' preceding and succeeding periods of English history,—nay, in order 
to obtain, in addition to that conception of his religious character 
which enables you to apprehend his personal honesty, a tenable and 
rational theory of his conduct as a politician and a statesman, you 
must realise the fact of his reverence not only for these men, but for 
the principles which they represented. No theory of imperialism 
will explain or vindicate Cromwell; and with all his admiration, 
Mr. Carlyle differs fundamentally from his hero in that he does 
not share Cromwell’s rooted and inflexible devotion to constitutional 
liberty. 

A modern reader is apt to be surprised and disappointed by what 
seems the baldness of the patriotic programme of Pym and his party at 
the time of Charles's third Parliament. A few specific concessions, 
adequately guaranteed, were all they demanded. The secret is 
that they did not conceive themselves to þe rearing the edifice of 
English freedom, but to be buttressing fit. They believed that 
the personal liberty of Englishmen andgiihe political liberties of 
Englishmen had been realities in former * reigns, and that they were 
now being assailed by a systematic aggression on the part of the 
Court. Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Henry VIII. the 
memorable words, ‘ 





“ We must not rend our subjects froni our laws, 
And stick them in our will.” 


It was a sentiment which the contemporaries of Shakespeare unani- 
mously attributed to' the kings of England. The law was the 
guardian of liberty; the king was supreme only in and through the 
law ; therefore England was a free country, and Englishmen, as we 
also learn infallibly from Shakespeare, were enthusiastically, arro- 
gantly proud of their country and their name. The Puritan 
leaders, fitted by genius, position, and culture, to understand the 
signs of their time, perceived that political institutions throughout 
Europe were in a state of transition, and they made it the object 
of their lives to carry over into the new epoch the ancient free- 
dom of England. If anything can be proved in history at all, it 
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admits, I think, of demonstration that the meaning and drift of 
the policy of Charles, of Strafford, and of Laud, whether consciously 
designed in this sensè by themselves or not, was the conversion of 
the limited monarchy of England into a despotism. Accordingly, 
the main force of the Puritan patriots was thrown not into pro- 
motion of change, but resistance to change. They were thoroughly 
conservative both in their aims and their instincts. “Their consèrva- 
tism, however—and this is a point of essential importance towards 
understanding their relation to the career of Cromwell—was of things, 
not of names, of things inflexibly, of names subordinately. It .was 
essential with them to preserve constitutional hbert; they had no- 
notion of a Republic; but I do not think that they held the name of 
king to be essential, or that, if they found it indispensable for the 
preservation of liberty that the form of Government or the reigning 
dynasty should be changed, they would have flinched from changing 
either. Their opposition was directed to innovation in essentials. We 
have seen how this term could be applied to their agitation in civil - 
affairs, but it is not at first glance easy to see how the Puritans could 
maintain that Laud and not they patronised innovation in religion. 
Such, however, was the position they took up, and it is intelligible 
now asit was tenable then. They dated from the Reformation, “that 
never-to-be-forgotten Reformation,’ as Oliver called it, “that most 
significant and greatest ‘mercy’ the nation hath felt or tasted.” 
The Reformation, as they apprehended it, placed England at the 
head of the Reformed interest in Europe, and England’s Church 
in sympathy with the Reformed Churches of France, Holland and 
Scotland. This conception of the Reformation was held not only by 
the multitude and the middle class, but by members of the 
territorial nobility of England, titled and untitled, by men of culture 
like Milton, by the large majority of the Commons in the third, the 
fourth, and the last Parliaments of Charles. And on this conception 
of the Reformation, Laud, with his ceremonies and his fierce hiss at 
the Reformation. as more properly a Deformation, was an innovator. 
Add one other point and you have a complete view of the outfit of 
principles, political and religious, which the Puritans of Charles’s last 
Parliaments held in common with ‘Oliver Cromwell. Adhering 
almost universally to the Church of England, and yet having little or 
no reverence for Episcopal authority, and sedulously encouraging 
preachers, called lecturers, whose recommendation was their doctrinal 
sympathy with the Reformation and antipathy to Rome, the ablest 
Puritans, like Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell, would be naturally led 
to set store less by form, name, organisation, and the general appara- 
tus of ecclesiasticism, than by the essentials of personal religion, faith 
in Christ, purity of morals, delight in the Bible, fervency in prayer, 
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The immeasurable importance which the Presbyterians, especially the 
Scots, attached to their form of Church Government, was a fatal rock 
of offence between them and what Oliver, without much enquiry as 
‘to their ecclesiastical preferences, called * the Godly party.” 

it may possibly, or even probably, remain one of the contro- 
vertible questions of history whether the Puritans could or could 
not have secured the substantial objects of their agitation without 
wresting the sword from the hand of Charles. Hallam thinks that 
after the death of Strafford all was safe, and Hallam’s reasoning is so 
strong, that I was, I confess, at one time convinced by it. But 
more mature consideration, first, of the character of Charles, and 
‘secondly, of the opportunities and powers which, through the law of 
action and reaction, the vacillations of public opinion confer upon a 
faithless monarch in England, led me to the conclusion that Pym, 
Hampden and Oliver Cromwell were right. Macaulay’s essays upon 
this subject, the most masterly things he ever did, contain the indis- 
pensable rectification of Hallam. At all events, the Parliament 
demanded the sword, Charles refused to give it, and after a few 
months of feverish preparation the frightful struggle of the civil war, 
in town and county, in village, castle, grange and farm-house through- 
‘out England, commenced. This was in F642. | 

Oliver, now in his forty-third year, betakes himself to his county 
and begins raising force, not only serving personally, but embark- 
ing three of his sons, Oliver, Richard, and Henry, the last of 
whom must have been a mere boy, in the cause. The Squire 
letters, otherwise unimportant, have a singular interest from the 
light they throw upon the earliest military experiences and exploits 
of Cromwell, enabling us to understand how it»was that he broke 
upon England as a consummate soldier and tactician at Marston 
Moor, and also, what might otherwise have been still more puzzling, 
where he acquired that skill in the subterranean department of the 
military art,—in organising and managing a spy-system—which not 
only did him yeoman’s service in his campaigns, but, in the days of 
the Protectorate, enabled him with beautiful facility to baffle every 
wile of perhaps the most able, cool, and intrepid set of plotters that 
ever hatched schemes of assassination, and made him familar with 
what passed at the dinner tables and in the very bed-chambers of 
Prince Charles and the Duke of York. In those busy months, unob- 
served by England, without the smallest surmise of the stupendous 
results which were to follow from his activity, he was making all the 
sequel possible. The greatest practical genius between Cromwell and 
Napoleon, Frederick of Prussia, accounted for the failures of clever ' 
Joseph II. by the remark that he always “put the second before the 
first.” The miracles of success are invariably explicable when we 
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arc made acquainted with fhe process by which the first was, in the 
given instance, put before the second. 
Oliver commences with intense drilling. “ Heed well your motions.” 
“The Lord helpeth those who heed his commandments; and those 
who are not punctual in small matters, of what account are they 
when it shall please Him to call us forth?” He looks well to 
weapons, armour, equipment. “Ifa man has not good weapons, 
horse and harness, he is as naught.” His orders are already brief, 
precise, comprehensive. “We have secret and sure hints that a 
meeting of the Malignants takes place at Lowestoff on Tuesday. 
Now I want your aid ; so come with all speed on getting this, with. 
your troop; and tell no one your route, but let me see you ere sun- 
down.” The Royalist meeting at Lowestoff was held, but Cromwell 
came down upon it with sufficient force, and stamped out Malignancy 
in the whole Yarmouth district. In fact, the Royalist party could 
not once crawl in the Eastern Counties with such a Colonel Stork 
as this looking at them. “ I learn behind the oven is the place” 
where the arms, which Cromwell wants, are hidden. He will have 
no free-and-easy methods of raising supplies, impelled not more by 
his sense of justice than by his instinctive feeling that, as the essence 
of soldiership lies in discipline, marauding tends to destroy the fight- 
ing power of an army. “Tell W. I will not have his men cut 
folk’s grass without compensation.” But his sternness, when guilt is 
clear, knows no compunction, and strikes terror and stupor by its 
suddenness. “Hang the-fellow out of hand, and I am your warrant. 
For he shot a boy at Pilton-bee by the Spinney, the widow’s son, her 
only support.” “Give no quarter; as they shed blood at Bourne, 
and slew three poor men not in arms.” “Cut home, as no mercy 
ought to be shown those, rovers, who are only robbers and not honour- 
able soldiers.” But in the hastiest order as to seizing arms, he does 
` not forget what is due to an enemy and a gentleman. Some Royalist’s 
harness must be “fetched off.” Oliver knows where to get it. “It 
lies in the wall by.his bed-head.” | But “move not his old weapons 
of his father’s, or his family trophies. Be tender of this, as you 
respect my wishes of one gentleman to another.” The vibration of 
the nerves of the born soldier in the tremendous excitement of the 
moment when war-is breaking out can be realised as we read some 
of his sentences. “Verily, I do think the Lord is with me! I 
do undertake strange things, yet do I go through with them, to 
great profitand gladness, and furtherance of the Lord’s great work. 
I do feel myself lifted on by a strange force, I cannot: tell why.” 
And what a comment are the following words upon the career of.one 
who, if not an honest man, was the greatest master of dissimula- 
tion named in history! “Subtlety may deceive you; integrity 
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never will.” Having enlisted the due number of “honest and godly 
men ;” drilled them to perfection ; armed them as well as it was pos- 
sible to arm soldiers at the time; accustomed them to march by 
night or by day, close to their colours and religiously respecting pro- 
perty; taught them to spring upon the foe at word of command and 
‘to annihilate any living thing that looked them in the face; Crom- 
well brought them into action at Marston Moor, shattered Rupert’s 
hitherto victorious squadrons, and made England and the king aware 
that, while all eyes had been fixed on the great drama of the war 
going on in the West, sieges of Bristol, sieges of Gloucester, victories 
of Charles, victories of the Parliament, a Huntingdon farmer had 
been getting ready a “company of poor men” who were more than 
a match for any troops in the world. 

The first occasion on which what is called his dissimulation was 
brought notably into play by Oliver, was that of the new modelling of 
the Parliament army. ‘The war had been carried on after the battle 
of Marston Moor with a languor which, to Cromwell and the more 
fiery spirits, was painfully evident. The idea put forward by this 
party was that the inconclusive character of the operations was 
caused by the interference of senatorial with military duties, a large 
number of the principal officers having seats in the House of Com- 
mons. The New Model ordinance was that members of the House 
should surrender their commissions and confine themselves to their 
Parliamentary duties. The principal officers to be thus excluded 
from the army were Presbyterians, and between the Presbyterians and 
the Independents the confliet was now becoming hot. Cromwell, as 
has been shown, had no strong ecclesiastical preferences ; but he was 
determined that the Godly, whether they called themselves Indepen- 
dents, Presbyterians, or Baptists, should enjoy toleration; and as the 
Presbyterians shuddered at the supposed guilt of tolerating « Sec- 
‘tarles,” Oliver had become obnoxious to the party. The remodel: 
ling took place; the Presbyterian officers quitted their commands, 
thus relaxing the hold of the party upon the sword; but Crom- 
well remained in the army. The circumstance was fatal to Pres- 
byterian ascendency in the revolution, and secured the ascendency 
of Cromwell. Can we then refuse to believe that he devised the 
New Model in order to get rid of Manchester and to triumph over 
the Presbyterians; and that, when he talked of the “true English 
hearts ” and “zealous affections” of the officers inducing them “to 
deny themselves for the public good,” he was canting and shamming ? 
The case, at first blush of it, looks ill for Cromwell. But the utmost 
that can be established against him is that he may have foreseen 
the issue, and even of this we cannot be certain. He -knew his 
price; he knew that many of the soldiers would wish him to remain 
in command; but he knew also the jealousy entertained of him 
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by the Presbyterians ; and the New Model strengthened the Presby- 
terians in the House of Commons as much as it weakened them in 
the army. Cromwell must have been aware, when he proposed the 
self-denying ordinance, that, if he attempted to evade it, the Presby- 
terians in Parliament might order him by an overwhelming majority 
into his seat. It is certain that there was no formal irregularity. 
Cromwell came to resign his commission into the hands of Fairfax, 
and found that the Committee of Both Kingdoms had, expressly 
selected him for an important and difficult service. He took horse 
and performed the service in his usual superlative fashion. Then the 
Houses voted that he should continue in the army for forty days—for 
another forty days—for three or four months, and so on. They could 
not do without him. His merit was so dazzling that it triumphed over 
even professional jealousy, and the-Colonels of the Horse petitioned» 
that Colonel Cromwell might be their Lieutenant-General. Had 
things turned out differently, no one would have spoken of the dupli- 
city of Cromwell. He remained in the army. Charles, with his 
usual infatuation, took it into his head that the exclusion of the 
old officers, intended to increase, had destroyed its efficiency, and 
rushed to engage it at Naseby. As at Marston Moor the victory 
was due principally to Cromwell. “When I saw the enemy,” he 
writes, “draw up and march in gallant order towards us, and we a 
company of poor ignorant men, to seek how to order our battle— 
the General having commanded me to order all the Horse—I could 
not, riding alone about my business, but smile out in praises to God, 
in assurance of victory.” i 
The war still continued for some time like a slowly-dying fire, 

but the defeat of Naseby was irretrievable, and Charles, calamity 
and perplexity in his wake, fled to the Scots. “ Traitor Scot,” says 
wise history, “sold his king for a groat.” Of all the unkillable lies’ 
in Muse Clio’s immense family of the like, this is perhaps the most 
. toughly immortal and the most venomously unjust. It was a toss-up 
with Charles whether he should betake himself to the Parliament or 
to the Scots. With both he was at war, and his kind and feasible 
theory was that he might induce one of the parties to extirpate the 
other for his advantage, weakening itself, of course, so much in the 
process that his beaten Episcopalian friends could rally and extir- 
pate it also. The Scots, according to their reasonable gainsayers, 
having contributed to the rum of Charles on Marston Moor, and 
having had Scotland devastated by Charles’s Lieutenant, while they 
were fighting against himself in England, ought, so soon as they saw 
his face, to have gone into ecstacies of loyalty, and engaged in an 
internecine war with England on his behalf. They did the best for 
him they could, consistently with their own principles. They jomed 
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with the English Parliament in imploring him to conclude peace. 
He refused to sign the proposals tendered him, although, to use the 
Englishman Whitelocke’s words, “the Commissioners of Both King- 
doms on their knees begged of him to do it.” What were they then 
to do with him? He would not make peace with them. If they 
took him into Scotland he must have gone as their prisoner. If he 
had never gone near them, they would have been compelled to leave 
England at that time ; if they had been so signally blessed as to be 
„five hundred miles away from him, they would have demanded at 
that time the money which was their due from the English Parlia- 
ment. I have never come upon one syllable of proof that they got 
a penny more on account of having Charles in their camp than 
they would have got if he had never come thither ; ‘and what they 
. did get was much less than they claimed. The mere juxtaposi- 
tion of a few circumstances of treaty and payment, and the applica- 
tion to succeeding events of that grand maxim of ¢fool’s logic post 
hoc propter hoc, gave birth to the le. The greatest Scotsman of. 
that age, Alexander Henderson, died at Edinburgh soon after the ` 
Scotch army arrived from England, and Whitelocke tells us it was 
rumoured that he died “of grief because he could not persuade the 
king to sign the propositions,” that is to say, because Charles would 
not put it in the power of the Scots to agree with their allies, the 
English Parliament, in restoring him to his throne. Charles was 
subsequently executed, but at the time when the Scots army 
marched fot Scotland, and for about a year afterwards, there was 
not a whisper of danger to his life The English Lords and 
Commons concurred in a resolution that the king’s residence in 
Holmby House, after the departure’ of the Scots, should be “ with 
respect to the safety and preservation of his Majesty’s person.” The 
Scots actually stipulated that “no harm be done to his person ;”’ 
and the sincerity of this stipulation was proved in three disastrous 
campaigns, that of Preston, that of Dunbar, and that of Worcester, 
in which, with infatuated loyalty, Scotsmen poured out their blood 
like water for the preposterous father and the worthless son. 
Had the Commissioners of Both Kingdoms managed their little 
business with Charles, they might possibly have found that they had 
still reckoned without their host. If the Presbyterian gentlemen 
had omitted to secure toleration for any who declined to accept 
the Covenant in the simplicity of its Presbyterian acceptation, they 
would have found Oliver and his “company'of poor men,” with 
their most unmanageable knack of handling the cold iron, in the 
way. Cromwell had signed the Covenant, and this alone is enough 
to convict him in the eyes of many of deceit and falsehood. But 
it is no more than justice to Henderson, Johnston of Warriston, 
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and the earliest and wisest Covenanters, to say that they did not 
contemplate the enforcing of their Covenant in England as a rigid 
uniformity of Presbyterian system, but as a spiritual and intensely 
anti-Popish Protestantism ; and Cromwell always maintained that, 
in this its deepest sense, he had been true to the Covenant. But it 
was one of his fixed principles that the “ Godly party,” the Ironsides, 
without whom the whole course of events might have been different, 
should have liberty to worship God as their consciences enjoined. 
The Presbyterians, in their negociations with the king, were so 
anxiously bent on depressing the Sectaries that they were too likely 
to overlook this essential condition of any settlement which Cromwell 
would accede to: and if Cromwell had refused to accede to it, we 
may doubt whether all the support which King and Parliament 
could lend it would have sufficed to keep it up and tò keep 
Oliver down.. Chdrles, incapable of doing anything completely, 
could not come to terms with the Presbyterians while they were 
still dominant in the Houses, and we find him at Hampton Court, 
in the summer of 1647 with the strings of many plots in his hands, 
but with neither the Presbyterians nor the Independents as yet 
extirpated. 

The most obscure, perplexed, and bewildering period in the whole 
history of the Revolution is that Wn which the rupture finally took 
place between the Presbyterians and the Independents, and in which 
the essentials of power passed from the Parliament to the army. 
Whoever might win, the Presbyterians were from the first safe to lose. 
In revolutions of the highest order, action and reaction run their course 
from extreme to extreme; the volcano volleys out its fire until the 
last shower of ashes has fallen, and then sinks back into rest, and the 
crater fills with snow. The French Revolution was of the highest order ; 
France may be Legitimist or it may be Republican, but it will not be 
Girondist. The English’ Revolution was of the highest order; the ` 
action, therefore, was from Episcopacy to Independency, and the re- 
action from Independency to Episcopacy, the tide sweeping over Pres- 
byterianism on both occasions, The main impulse of the Revolution 
was religious, and Cromwell represented this impulse in its most 
characteristic form. There is no doubt that he entered into nego- 
_ciations with Charles. Mr., Carlyle, I-cannot help thinking, goes 
with a gingerly quickness and caution over this section of Crom- 
well’s history, but if we are content that heroic men need not be 
punctilious and romantic, we may survey it with equanimity. Any 
arrangement between Charles and Cromwell for the settlement of the 
kingdom must have embraced a fair reward for Cromwell’s services, 
as well as a post of honour and importance for him inthe administration, 
That Cromwell was to be chief minister of Charles, and commander of 
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the forces, with the title of Earl of Essex; that abuses were.to be re- 
moved in the Church, and toleration conceded to Presbyterians and 
Independents, Episcopacy being provisionally at least in abeyance ; 
and that the Cavaliers were not to be permitted to vote. in one or 
more general elections,—these, I take it, were the outlines of Crom- 
well’s scheme. For the vulgar and the foolish mind it has, on Oliver’s 
part, the aspect of a bargain, but to call it is to mistake, as in the 
so-called bargain of the Scots with the Parhament, the accident of 
adjacency for organic connection. Such a settlement does not 
necessarily involve any but worthy motives on Cromwell’s part. 
He represented, recollect, the Revolution ; but the very fact that he 
represented its fundamental characteristics implies that he did not 
_Tepresent its extravagances. And it was precisely at this stage that 
the fundamental characteristics and main aims of the Revolution 
were in danger of being overpowered by the extravagances and aber- 
rations to which its agitation had given birth. The army was in a 
state of fermentation; Republicans, Levellers, Fifth Monarchy Men 
were in full cry. Oliver felt that what they vehemently but 
vaguely wanted was intensely different from what he, along with 
Hampden and Pym, had through long dark years toiled to realize. 
He saw that, if the king went heartily along-with him, the old 
monarchy might be wedded towfreedom, his company of godly men | 
be permitted to worship God according to their consciences, and the 
tumult of anarchy and fanaticism which was rising, and which he 
instinctively abhorred, be repressed. 

Charles, perhaps for the first time in his life, had the opportunity 
offered him of leaning on a great, good, valiant, faithful man. But he 
could not do it. His mind, narrow, morbid, incapable, had not the sym- 
pathy necessary to the appreciation of greatness. He smiled and smiled - 
on Cromwell, and tried to throw his glamour over him as he had thrown ” 
his glamour over Wentworth and Montrose; but he was now dealing 
with one who was more sagacious than Wentworth and more vigilant 
than Montrose. A whimsical contradictoriness drives the student of 
character who seeks a formula for that of Charles to despair. Every 
good quality had in him its attendant vice, every promising faculty 
its blighting weakness. A faithful betrayer, an ingenious bungler, 
a fool-hardy coward, an affectionate torturer, a cunning simpleton, a 
subtle fool, a religious liar, he never succeeded, and yet he always 
struck near enough to success to add poignancy to failure. It is 
almost incredible that a man so given to plots should be unable to 
keep a secret, and yet no fact is better established than that, when 
he had a stratagem in hand whose success depended wholly on its 
being kept secret and whose discovery would be ruinous, he could no 
more hide it than a girl of nine. The story that, when his negotia- 
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tion with Cromwell was in its crisis, he put into black and white his 
consolatory reflection that, though he ‘now spoke these knaves fair 
and offered them the Garter, it was a halter he designed them; that 
he committed the letter containing this announcement to some one 
who was to carry it, sewed up in a’saddle, to a certain tavern to be 
thence conveyed to the Continent; and that Cromwell and Ireton 
went to the tavern, found means to read the letter, and then let it go 
on its way; this story is so true to the character of Charles, and so 
intelligible and likely on the side of Cromwell, that I see no reason 
to doubt its correctness. , But we need not go farther than Clarendon 
to learn that the failure of the treaty took place because Cromwell 
discovered that Charles was playing false. Oliver, Clarendon tells 


us, complained that the king “had intrigues in the Parliament, and | 


treaties with the. Presbyterians of the city to raise new troubles; 
that he had a treaty concluded with the Scotch Commissioners to 
engage the nation again in blood; and, therefore, he would not be 
= answerable if anything fell out amiss, and contrary to expectation, 
&e.” If, as I believe, Cromwell had, up to this point, retained 
something of his old English reverence and affection for his king, 
and had really wished, at the risk of his own life, to save him, 
can we not realise that his great proud heart would -now be 
-~ wounded beyond reconcilement, and ‘that he would make up his 
mind that God had rejected Charles and his house from reigning 
over England ? 

A more solidly able man than Charles might have failed to see 
at that juncture that Cromwell was the only one who could steady 
his crown upon his head. The -extirpation of the Independents 
by the Presbyterians seemed really in a fair way. A party in Scot- 
land, — a large party, but not comprehending more than one in 
three of the Covenanters, if so many, and expressly discountenanced 
by the General Assembly of the Kirk,—embraced with enthusiasm 
the cause of the king, and rose in arms with a view to marching into 
England and rescuing him from Sectaries. An immense multitude 
of English Pr esbyterians sympathized with the movement, which 
would haye been in the highest degree formidable had there been a 
man of commanding ability at its head either in England or in Scot- 
land: The Presbyterian Royalists had valour and numbers, but failed 
hopelessly in directing ability. There was no rightly managed con- 
cert between the departments of the business in England and in 
Scotland, and the English insurrection was all but stamped out when 
the Duke of Hamilton led his Scots across the border. There were 
about 20,000 of them, but had there been 100,000 the perfectly imbe- 
cile leadership of Hamilton would only have made the disaster more 
complete. Cromwell displayed in the campaign no higher military qua- 
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lities than courage and promptitude, but these were sufficient in dealing 
with an army in which ducal mismanagement drove the men frantic 
and made the Lieutenant-General beseech some one to shoot him 
through the head.. Properly there was no battle of Preston. Crom- 
well was not once in action with the main army of the Scots. Those 
with whom he did engage “at a place near Winwick,” fought in a 

way which he thus describes :—“ We held them in some dispute till 
= our army came up; they maintaining the pass With great resolution 
for many hours; ours and theirs coming to push of pike and very . 
close charges—which forced us to give ground ; but our men by the 
blessing of God quickly recovered it, and charging very home upon 
them, beat them from their standing,” &c. And it turns out that those 
Scots who thus kept Cromwell at bay for hours were merely some 
stray regiments, “ commanded by a little spark in a blue bonnet, who 
performed the part of an excellent commander, and was killed on the 
spot.” Hamilton is perhaps to be more pitied than blamed because » 
he utterly lost his head in a situation which was too much for him, - 
but there was really no general battle, for the Duke ordered Baillie 
to surrender when he was prepared to fight, and when he almost com- 
mitted suicide for vexation and shame. Cromwell gave an order soon 
after that about 4000 prisoners should be put to the sword in 
the event of their becoming dangerous. The contingency did not 
occur, but the command shows that Cromwell had no more scruple 
than Napoleon in making use of the powers g granted him by the laws 
of war, 

The armed intervention of the Presbyterian Royalists, Scotch 
and English, had failed to re-establish Charles; but the Pres- 
byterian party in Parliament, with a tenacity and courage which 
contrast favourably with the pusillanimity of the Girondins in 
abandoning Louis, continued to plead his cause. At last the In- 
dependents, acting- by means of the army, forcibly ejected them 
to the number of about a hundred. This was in December, 1648 ; 
in January, 1649, Charles died on the scaffold before Whitehall. 
His death, which he.suffered with perfect dignity and kingliness, 
was the one fortunate event of importance that ever ocourred 
to him. He had now no chance, and it would have been sad for him 
to drag out a miserable and despised old age. His death brought 
back to him respect and pity, and it is well that men should think 
pitifully of one on whom fate was so hard. I fancy that the problem 
of his character, as well as that of his- father, belongs in great mea- 
sure to medical science. Neither of them was at all like the old 
Scottish Stuarts; and their history, and that of the nation they mis- 
_ governed, might have been very different if Mary, some months ere 
she became a mother; had not seen, at midnight in Holyrood, the 
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spouting blood of David Rizzio, and the naked blades of his assassins, 
as he clung to her garment for protection. 

Cromwell, who hed done his best to brmg the king to a reasonable 
` arrangement, and who had received sternest attestation of the cala- 
mity and bloodshed his obstinacy had caused, would feel more vividly 
than most men that, in relation to the Preston war at least, the guilt 
of blood was on the hands of Charles. The death of the King was due 
to him more than to any man, but there is not a particle of evidence 
that it ever occasioned ‘his conscience a pang. The form of Govern- 
ment adopted after the execution of Charles, that of a Commonwealth 
administered by a Council of State and House of Commons, appears 
to have been regarded by him as provisional. He now had assurance 
that “the poor Godly People of this kingdom ” should not “be made 
the object of wrath and anger” by those who denouncéd them as secta- 
ries, and that there was no risk of a Cavalier reaction to bring “ our 
necks under a yoke of bondage.” He was in the Council of State, but 
there was at first no constant, President, and when one was appointed, 
he was not Cromwell but Bradshaw. Oliver was named to the com- 
mand in Ireland. 

Towards Papists his feeling corresponded as closely as was -in his 
time a ‘possibility to the feeling of an ancient Hebrew, zealous for the 
Lord of Hosts, towards Midian or Moab. The Hebrew Bible was always 
in his hands and constantly-on his tongue, the psalms of David and 
the prophecies of Isaiah being his favourite compositions. Next to 
these were the epistles of Saint Paul. We do not find that he read 
the Gospels much; and what a rude old-Hebrew version of Christianity 
Puritanism was at best is proved by the-intensely un-Christlike tone 
of his letters from Ireland. I have no doubt he was: sincere when . 
he referred to the “remorse and regret ” which massacres like that 
of Drogheda are fitted to “work.” Doubtless also the terror he 
inspired hastened the termination of the war, and thus tended to 
“prevent the effusion of blood.” Recollect also that he believed 
the garrison of Drogheda to consist of “ barbarous wretches” who had 
“imbrued their hands in so much innocent blood,” that is to say, who 
had been engaged in the Irish massacre. But Cromwell ought to have 
been very sure of this, and Mr. Carlyle says that the garrison put to the 
sword were English. I maintain that, since the defenders of Drogheda, 
and of Wexford were regular soldiers, fighting under their colours, to 
put them, whether English or Irish, to the sword for meeting their 
assailants in the breach and proving themselves brave men, was an ex- 
treme and a cruel exercise of the rights of war. But what strikes me 
most painfully in these letters is a certain savage hardness with which 
Cromwell seems to gloat over heart-rending circumstances. “ Divers 
of the officers and soldiers being fled over the bridge, about 100 of 
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them possessed St. Peters Church steeple. .` . . These, being 
summoned to yield to mercy, refused. Whereupon I ordered the 
steeple of St. Peters Church to be fired, when one of them was 
heard to say in the midst of the flames, ‘God damn me, God con- 
found me; I burn, I burn” . . '. I believe all their friars were 
knocked on the head promiscuously but two; the one of which was 
Father Peter Taaff, whom the soldiers took the next day, and made 
an end of.” Cromwell was in this mstance inflamed to ferocity, and 
deep as is my respect for Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Froude, I think that 
the reprobation and resentment which such things awake in the 
mass of men ought to be encouraged rather than repressed. It is 
noticeable that Cromwell addressed his summons to strong places in 
Ireland in name not of the Commonwealth but of Parliament. He 
never exhibited a trace of that enthusiasm for a Republic which 
was a passion with several of those who sat with him in the Council 
of State. 

Having quelled Ireland, Cromwell had once more to deal with the - 
Scots. Duke Hamilton’s enterprise had not been approved by the. 
covenanting clergy, but they and the party in the Scotch Parliament 
which had agreed with them in discountenancing Hamilton were 
startled by the execution of the King and the proclamation of the 
Commonwealth. Charles II. was invited to assume the Royal autho- 
rity in Scotland, and the little nation, dreadfully as its resources had 
been impaired by the Marston Moor expedition, the devastations of 
Montrose, and the catastrophe of Preston, raised a considerable army. 
It is interesting to observe the difference between Cromwell’s treat- 
ment of the genuine Covenanters, on the one hand, and his tréat- 
ment ‘of the Irish Papists and of the Malignant or Pure-Royalist 
Scots of the Preston raid, on the other. Even Mrs. Hutchinson, who 
devotes to Cromwell one of the many bitter spites that ‘found harbour 
in her saintly breast, 1s inclined to believe that he was reluctant to 
accept the command, and sincerely wished Fairfax to take it. The 
Scots were, he believed, under infatuation in imagining that the 
objects of the Solemn League and Covenant could be attained, ex- 
cept in the dead letter of them, by the proclamation of Charles IL ; 
but he could not doubt that a number of them were of that Godly 
party which, as he was for ever saying, the Lord guarded as the apple 
of His eye, and which it was terribly dangerous to hurt. It was, 
therefore, an infinite consolation when God shone upon him in the 
almost miraculous deliverance of Dunbar. He solemnly adjures the 
Presbyterian clergy not to shut their eyes to a revelation like that. 
He thinks it little better than blasphemy when the reverend gentle- 
men remark with coldness that they do not hang their faith upon 
events. “Did not you solemnly appeal and pray? Did not we do 
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so too? And ought not you and we to think, with fear and trembling, 
of the hand of the great God in this mighty and strange appearance 
of His ; instead of slightly calling it an ‘event’?. . . The.Lord pity 
you!” He has the appalling presumption to lecture even the General 
Assembly. “Is it therefore infallibly agreeable to the Word of God, 
all that you say ? I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it pos- ` 
sible you may be mistaken.” But on the whole, the tenderness with 
which he addresses the Scots is wonderful, considermg how he wrote 
about friars. “If we know our hearts at all, our bowels do, in Christ 
Jesus, yearn after the Godly in Scotland.” But neither the clergy nor the 
people could be persuaded to abandon Charles. Even after the crushing 
blow of Dunbar they protracted the struggle for upwards of a year, 
and if the hopeless project of an expedition into England had not been 
adopted, they might, as Cromwell told the Parliament, have made 
it very difficult work for the English in the succeeding winter. At 
Worcester the Scots were beaten down by overpowering numbers, 
but though Oliver, bent probably on securing the person of Charles, 
entreated them to yield to mercy, they sacrificed themselves to 
give their king a chance. From this time Oliver took an interest 
in Scotland somewhat like that which a parent might take in a 
child that he loved, but to which he had been under the necessity 
of administering a severe castigation. He spoke with pride and joy 
of the prospering of the Scots, especially the poor, under his rule. 
Johnston of Warriston, one of the original Covenanters, sat in his 
House of Lords, and Scotch Lockhart, who had been in the Preston 
welter, was Cromwell’s highly distinguished French ambassador, and 
commanded the Parliament troops on the sand dunes near Dunkirk, 
when they drove before them the best soldiers of Spain. 

After Worcester, Cromwell could not but feel that he was the first 
manin England. His victories had built him a pedestal on which he 
stood visibly above the rest of his contemporaries. It was impossible 
that he should regard with overpowering reverence the peeled and 
meagre Rump in which sat hardly one in four of the original Commons 
of the Long Parliament. For upwards of nineteen months he waited, 
and then, fiercely exclaiming that they were no Parliament, he turned 


the remaining members out of doors. He did so with a view to 
averting either of two dangers: first, the perpetuation of the Parlia- 


ment; second, the election of a new Parliament by such a constitu- 
ency that the Puritan cause would be placed in peril. The idea of 
a Parliament perpetually renewing itself as its members died out 
seems to have been that: of Vane, and it has much to recommend 
it. The periodical convulsion fits of general elections, as we see them 
in England and in America, would be entirely avoided by Vane’s plan, 
and it would prevent any danger which might supposably arise from 
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the sudden landing: of an enemy while Parliament was dissolved. 
But it was not the old English method, and strong as was Vane's 
influence with Cromwell, it was not strong enough to unteach the - 
lessons he had learned from cousin Hampden and from John Pym. On 
finding that Oliver was resolute against perpetuation, Vane and his 
party seem to have tried to hurry through the House a Bill for the 
election of a Parliament by the people in general. To do this, 
Cromwell knew, would be to run deadly hazard of a renewal of the 
war. He assumed the supreme authority, defending the step on the 
broad ground of necessity. “If the necessity I allege,” he in effect 
said, “ be a false or feigned necessity, I am a villain ; but if it is a. 
real necessity, the plea is sound.” Mr. Bisset denies the fact of the 
necessity. Could not Cromwell, he asks, at the head of his army, 
have guarded the cause, and secur ed that the Parliament elected 
by the people should not wrest from the Puritans all they had 
been contending for? The reply is easy. A Parliament elected in 
the way supposed would have been vehemently opposed to Cromwell. 
This is perfectly certain, for even with all the safeguards he took, his 
Parliaments would not work until he excluded a large proportion 
of the members. To have let a Parliament vehemently opposed 
to him sit, would have been to endanger everything, including 
his own neck ; and to turn three out of every four members from the 
door would have been to provoke insurrection. Oliver had not been 
two years in his ‘grave when the sweeping away of the entire fabric 
of the Commonwealth, and the hurling down into contempt and im- 
potence of that Godly party against which; while he breathed, no 
tongue in Europe dared to wa g, demonstrated that it was no feigned 
necessity of which he spoke. 

As ruler of England he, strenuously endeavoured to restore in” 
its essentials that ancient English freedom which it had been 
the aim of the Puritan heroes of the early time, Eliot, Hampden, 
Pym, to set on an immoveable basis. Charles I. was a monarch 
chafing against constitutional fetters, abhorring Parliaments, grudg- 
ing every concession. to the patriots. Oliver was a monarch exert- 
ing his utmost ingenuity to bring into existence a free Parliament 
which might limit his power and vote his supplies. He welcomed 
the restoration of the House of Lords, for he had never objected 
to that House in itself, but only to its servility to the king and 
haughtiness to the people. He would have had no objection to 
be called a king, but he expressed his distrust of the hereditary 
principle, and said that, if they had in him the thing they wanted, 
they might avoid offending good men by giving him a particular 
name. He looked on himself, he said, as the Constable of the parish, 
useful in keeping the peace. Every sect, he mournfully declared, 
l FF2 
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cried out for toleration to itself, but give it toleration, it immediately 
grudged toleration to others. He would, beyond question, have 
tolerated still more. generously had he dared, being head and 
shoulders above the mass of his contemporaries in this matter. The 
magnificent energy, simplicity, integrity, and wisdom of his foreign 
administration are admitted. England mistook his intention for 
what we call Imperialism, which it was not; and, not understand- 
ing him, England most justly refused to be dazzled by his genius 
and his conquests into what she believed would be a final surrender 
of her liberties. But in ten years or less England could hardly have 
failed to discover that his aim was constitutionalism, and once this 
was discovered, all classes, aristocracy, gentry, and the body of the 
people, would have joined in clamorous and impassioned loyalty. 
Our history since his death has proved that England did not desire 
a fundamental change in her political institutions, and that a change 
of dynasty was a necessity. This is Oliver’s complete vindication. 
There are no perfect characters, and I think that there was a vein 
of personal ambition, in, the strict sense, in his composition, but 
history names few men greater, either morally or intellectually. 
PETER BAYNE. 
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Calvinism, An Address delivered at St. Andrews, 
by J. A. FROUDE, Esg., M.A., Rector of the Uni- 
versity, March 17, 1871. London : Longmans. 


iG is a startling and incongruous conjunction in the theological 
sphere. The men are both unusually distinguished in their 
respective ages, both are stars, and stars of the first magnitude, but 
they move in diametrically opposite spheres—wide as the poles 
asunder. East and west, north and south, do not indicate a more, 
thorough and irreconcilable antithesis than “ The Nemesis of Faith ” 
- and Calvin’s “Institutes of the Christian Religion.” One is forced to 
cast about, to discover, if it be possible, what could have attracted 
or entrapped a man so unequivocally pronounced elsewhere, into a. 
flagrant self-contradiction. Had the northern air, the keen religious 
atmosphere, surcharged with Calvinism, which envelops, not St. 
Andrew’s alone, but Scotland in its entire length and breadth, 
touched and turned the brain of the athletic doubter? Be it as it 
may, here is pro tanto an avowed vindication and glorification of 
Calvin and Calvinism by one who is deemed to stand at the extreme 
opposite pole from both. No doubt the lecturer knew well the ground 
on which he stood, and was thoroughly alive to the proclivities and 
prejudices of his audience, and had manifestly prepared himself to 
minister to the ear words good and true, so far as they went, but with 
out touching a single essential point belonging to his selected theme. 
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A more perfect example of the play of “Hamlet,” with the part of 
Hamlet left out, it would be hard to find. In the book of “ The Judges,” 
there is an account of a certain Manoah and his wife, to whom an 
angel appeared. This celestial visitor proceeded to erect an altar, 
and to offer sacrifice upon it, and we read that “the angel of the 
Lord did wondrously, and Manoah and his wife looked on.” Perhaps 
the lecturer at St. Andrew’s did wondrously, but beyond all question 
his chosen subject stood by and looked on. 

But there are “tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything,” and J. A. Froude, Esq., 
has placed himself in the highest order of optimists, and is able to 
find a core of good even in the flinty and ungenial soil of Calvinism. 
Of necessity this could not be accomplished save at an immense 
expense, and the lecturer is obliged to ignore all that is peculiar to 
the Calvinistic system, and to lay his hand only on such points as are in 
no way distinctive, but are common to Calvinism with many other 
diverse modes of religious thought, It is a cheap and easy course, 
but scrimply honest, for the lecturer to glorify Calvinism as the 
foe of lies and falsities. It is so in some directions, but it rouses a 
just indignation when we reflect that this one-sided theologian omits 
to reveal that in other directions it is the fountain of darker and 
more atrocious lies and falsities than perhaps any nna system of 
thought besides.- 

The first and fundamental article of Calvinism is seal universal 
predestination — eternal redemption and eternal reprobation: a 
certain fixed number of human beings are foredoomed to perdition, 
and another certain fixed number are predestinated to salvation, any 
change, even in a solitary instance, throughout eternity being impos- 
sible. One desiderates very naturally some strong evidence that 
these terrible conclusions are actually accepted by any sound mind, 
but the evidence is forthcoming and is irresistible. The Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith, a thoroughly Calvinistic creed, which most 
of the evangelical churches accept, with more or fewer modifications, 
thus declares :—Chap. iii. 3. “By the decree of God, for the mani- 
festation of His glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto 
everlasting life, and others fore-ordained to everlasting death. 
4. ‘These angels and men thus predestinated and fore-ordained, are 
particularly and unchangeably designed, and their number is so 
certain and definite, that it cannot be either increased or diminished. 
5. Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before 
the foundation of the world was laid, according to His eternal and 
immutable purpose andthe secret counsel and good pleasure of His 
will, hath chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory out of His free 
grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good works, or per- 
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severance in either of them or any other thing in the creature, as 
conditions or causes, moving Him thereunto and all to the praise of 
His glorious grace. . . . 7. The rest of mankind, God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable counsel of His own will, whereby He 
extendeth or withholdeth miercy, as He pleaseth, for the glory of 
His sovereign power over His creatures, to pass by and to ordain 
them to dishonour and wrath, for their sin, to the praise of His 
glorious justice.” 

Whatever exception may be taken to these blasphemous human 
utterances, there can be no question as to their unequivocal meaning. 
The men who drew up and consented to these articles of belief, 
manifestly betrayed no hesitation or misgiving whatever; on the 
contrary, they seem assured that, somehow, they had got access to 
the eternal secrets of God’s mind, and’ were able to read them like an 
open book, and were empowered to pronounce authoritatively on 
their unalterable meaning. Will it be credited that there is not a 
shred, not a tittle to indicate the existence of such eternal decrees ? 
We are entitled to ask, where are they, who has discovered them, 
_ who has seen them, or has had access to them in any sense?. They 
may exist or they may not, but who has found them,and where? Above 
all, who has been empowered to open, to read, and to reveal them ? 
They are simply non-existent, so far as men are concerned. The 
impious presumption of first imagining the existence of such decrees, 
then of asserting their existence as an ascertained fact, and then of 
imposing the belief in them on all and sundry, is not to be 
measured. | 

Had there been more of reverent reticence, and more of modesty 
and tenderness of statement, the world would, have been less shocked — 
and embittered. But Calvin, good and godly as he undoubtedly was, 
was hard, stern, and cold. Fortified by isolated passages and phrases 
in the Bible capable of a very different interpretation, he has put 
into words a conception of the Great Father almost more revolting 
than can be found in the Pagan world, ancient or modern. The God 
of Calvinism, the Being whom some Christians, misinterpreting 
certain sacred words, have set up for the adoration of mankind, 
whatever else He be, is not the eternal fountain of justice and of 
love. Innumerable beings who never asked existence at His hand, 
and had no part whatever in that existence, He created and fore- 
doomed to eternal perdition. This is Calvinism, and this, with little 
or no modification, is adopted by multitudes of Christian people, and 
most of all through the length and breadth of Scotland. 

Eternal, universal predestination manifestly throws back the 
entire of human agency on the Almighty. Everything that tran- 
spires on earth, good or bad, is as really divine as if no mediate 
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agency had intervened. It was a logical necessity of Calvin’s system, 
that human free will should be utterly given up. If the course of 
every single life, and the whole course of all human agency on earth 
be, as Calvin assumed, eternally fore-ordained, then, free will existing, 
a single outbreak of this force might at any moment upset the wisest 
pre-arrangements and introduce interminable anarchy. Calvin’s 
clear, cold eye detected this possible outcome, and he at once aban- 
doned the notion of free agency in creatures. There is one sole 
agent in the universe-—onl¥ one—the Great God. He may employ 
the hands and the minds of his creatures, but it is He, and He only, 
that is the real actor. He has instruments through whose medium 
He accomplishes his purposes, but the mind and the hands that 
guide and use the instruments are His, directly and wholly His. 

If all the grandest and all the pettiest outcomes of what seems to 
be human agency are eternally pre-determined by God, men are not 
actors at all in any true sense. They are degraded to mere puppets, 
appearing or disappearing, moving or at rest, acting in this direction 
or in that, simply in virtue of a decree of which they are ignorant, 
and which they can neither evade nor resist.’ Neither praise nor 
blame, neither virtue nor vice can belong to them. They are not 
agents at all, they are mere instruments through which another acts, 
and whether it be for good or for evil is no concern, and certainly no 
crime, of theirs. The whole responsibility of whatever is transacted 
on earth belongs to the Great Being. Every he, every cruelty, every 
injustice, every impurity attaches wholly and only to God. It belongs 
to men not at all, for the strongest of all reasons; this, namely, that 
they are compelled, however unconsciously, by a force which they 
cannot escape. Necessity is laid upon them. They yield to the 
eternal predestination of God, of which they are ignorant, but which 
rules and must rule them absolutely, will they or will they not. 

~ There is more truth than is often recognised in the aphorism, that- 
each man is the creator of the God whom he worships. Given the 
man, his nature, his character, and his life, you could pronounce with 
a close approach to certainty what his God must be. Calvin’s God is 
most painfully Calvin himself, only exaggerated and worsened. The 
man, serious and devout, was by nature stern, rigid, severe, logical, 
not intuitional or emotional at all. The syllogism was his guide to 
all truth, the premises, major and minor, and the copula, were his 
instruments. And yet withal the astounding fact is, that his entire 
system is based on a pure assumption. He starts from a principle 
which may or may not be true, but which is neither more nor less 
than a mere begging of the question. That principle is eternal, 
universal predestination. A modest man, one profoundly reverent, 
conscious of his limited powers, and overawed by. the conception of 
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an infinite, ‘eternal, uncreated Being would have shrunk back from 
pronouncing on the underlying plans and purposes of a vast universe. 
But there was no shrinking with the Great Reformer. He met the 
tremendous problem with perfect confidence. As if he had been 
present at the council of Eternity, as if he had seen and heard and 
understood all that was transacted, he, without a misgiving, publishes 
to the world God’s eternal decrees, But they are his,.not God’s ; 
the outcome of his mind and spirit, not God’s. They are baseless 
imaginations, without a shred of proof or ground. How he formed 
the conviction that there were such eternal decrees it is not hard to 
imagine. Had Calvin been entrusted with the creation of a world, 
he, with his hard, cold, and rigid nature, would have played the 
tyrant with all his rebellious subjects, but would have exalted and 
honoured those who fell in with his plans and upheld his authority. 
And such as he himself was, his God must be, loving to the good, 
but merciless and ruthless to the bad. 

It is a tremendous conception that all human things, good or evil, 
beneficent or disastrous, great or small, the feelings, desires, thoughts, 
words, and acts of all men, are eternally pre-determined for them, 
and cannot of necessity be other than they actually are. In one 
obvious respect it is palpably true, that whatever is must have been, 
considering all the circumstances, and especially the free-agency of 
men. But itis quite another thing to imaginé that the certainty 
which God foresees He also makes inevitable by an eternal decree. 
In this case God is the only real actor, and man is a mere irrespon- 
sible instrument. In the other case, man is the conscious, voluntary 
cause and creator of all that springs out.of his free choice, and God 
simply recognises the patent fact of this agency. To which of these 
alternative cases, had they been put before him, Calvin would have 
attached himself might have been predicted beforehand from his 
marked idiosyncrasy. 

Imagine the dark problem of the universe before him. TFearlessly 
he attempts its solution, but in his own spirit, and from the ground 
of his own principles and character. God is sovereign, amenable to 
none. His will is supreme as it is absolutely irresistible. But 
Calvin forgets that the Sovereign of the universe is responsible to 
Himself, if to none else, and is under the law of His own Being—the 
law of righteousness and Jove. Calvin’s idea of God’s sovereignty is 
neither more nor less than this, that God has a right to do with His 
own as He pleases. True, most true, but that which pleases Him is 
always righteous and loving. With the view of exalting Divine 
sovereignty, Calvm represents God as determining from eternity to 
create myriads of beings for everlasting holiness and happiness, and 
myriads, more numerous, for everlasting sin and misery. Irrespective 
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of character, or rather with a character which is pre-destined for 
them, and which they can. neither escape nor change, myriads are 
fitted for salvation and myriads more are fitted for perdition. But 
this is Calvin, not God—the native product of a cold, stern, ruthless 
human soul, not the will of the loving Father of spirits. 

None will question, that the great God must have foréseen the 
whole consequences of the creation of free intelligent bemgs. But 
‘foresight and pre-ordination are essentially distinct. Pre-ordination 
causes and necessitates the actual result perforce, but foresight only 
supposes that the result is known and is certain, be the grounds of 
that certainty what they may. Hence foresight cannot be, in any 
sense, causative—it is a conseqtent not a cause; the consequent of 
that to the production of which it may have contributed and can con- 
tribute nothing. But Calvin cannot rest with mere foreknowledge, 
and demands and proclaims universal eternal predestination. There . 
can be no chance, no casualty, he argues, in the government of a wise 
and Almighty Being. Nor can there be, in the judgment of any who 
have true and lofty conceptions of the Ruler of the universe. But in 
order to escape from casualty or chance, we are not compélled to plunge 
into the mystery of eternal decrees. Divine foreknowledge embraces 
the vast actual future, without the possibility of mistake, but it does 
not and cannot create the events which yet it takes in. On the con- 
trary, it is only because these events are certain, and seen to be certain 
on their own grounds, be they what they may, that they can be fore- 
known. But Calvin must have much morethan this. His God must 
be an absolute. if not an arbitrary Ruler. Al that transpires in time 
must be ordained and immoveable from eternity. There must be . 
nothing left to any created will, else the Supreme Ruler may be 
baffled and defeated by every being He has formed. True, but is not 
this the patent, undeniable fact, all over the world? The proclaimed, 
the known will of God, is suffered to be resisted and set at nought, 
every hour, even by those who strive the most to be obedient and 
submissive. But no—Calvin proclaims that that which appears to be 
resistancé and defiance is real, though unknown submission to eternal 
decrees.. The announced will of God is one thing, the real actual in- 
tent of God is quite another and opposite thing. There is a secret 
decree, overriding and nullifying the announced will. “Thou shalt 
not kill,” is the positive command, but the secret decree is thou, and 
thou, and thou, art foredoomed to kill and murder. And there is no 
possibility of evasion or escape, for the decrees of God are unalterable 
as they are eternal. All murders, impurities, blasphemies, cruelties, 
vices of every kind,—these are eternally predestined, and must issue 
forth without the possibility of failure. They belong to the pre- 
ordained and inevitable order of the world. ; 
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We can but stand aghast at this terrific result. God, becomes 
the one grand transgressor and fount of transgressions, eternally 
ordaining myriads of his creatures to the vilest and most nefarious 
‘courses in this life, and to the most horrible punishments hereafter. 
All the past, and all the, present, and’ all the future are alike of 
God, determined immovably by his will and by his fixed decree. 
_ It is undeniable that, if this were true, responsibility would be 
lifted off wholly from creatures, and thrown entirely on the Almighty. 
Theirs might be the hand that perpetrated a deed, and theirs the 
lips that uttered a word, but the real, determining, responsible agent 
would be God alone. They would be mere instruments in His hand, 
unconscious, and therefore innocent instruments of His will. 

It is no small relief to be able to ask Calvin and those who agree 
with him, where are these eternal decrees of which you discourse so 
profoundly? In simple, sober earnest, they,are literally nowhere, 
save in the mere imagination of those who uphold their existence. And 
if this be so, if these decrees are a sheer figment, and a very dark and 
ruthless figment, it required no common audacity, not to say impiety, 
and no common want of human feeling, for Calvin gratuitously to 
imagine their existence, and then to proclaim the horrible idea, as a 
fact, to the world. We stand here in presence of an act of human 
presumption, impossible to be transcended or even equalled. A man 
—a good and holy man, without doubt—sets himself to search into 
the thoughts and purposes of the Eternal God. He fancies himself in 
the place of God, tries to go back in thought to the unbeginning 
eternity, and then and there he ventures to decide and pronounce 
what it would be wise and right and best for God to plan and to do. 
But the fatal, the insuperable difficulty is that the everlasting past 
has no voice. No intelligible sound can be heard forth from it in any 
direction, all is mere wicked assumption. Nevertheless Calvin ponders 
the awful problem, harder than the riddle of the Sphinx, he conjectures 
and speculates, and at last satisfies himself that he knows the entire 
vast scheme of creation, and providence and all the deepest purposes 
and intentions of the Creator. -But his impious presumption is terribly 
punished. The God whom he represents is immeasurably more 
odious and detestable than the worst of his sinful creatures. He not 
only punishes those who deserve punishment, but he creates myriads 
of beings, predestining them to be wicked and to be tortured for ever 
in the fires of perdition. And this is held, and held tenaciously by 
multitudes, as among the surest verities of Christianity. We ask, and 
are entitled to ask, on what basis does it stand? None, absolutely 
none. It has no basis, it is mere pure assumption, assumption besides 
of the most dishonouring and daring kind. It supposes that a man— 
no matter how gifted and pious—gained access to the councils of 
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eternity, and was empowered to reveal and expound them. Such, at 
least, was Calvin’s conviction; and, without a shred of evidence, with- 
out the faintest whisper from the voiceless past, he fills wp the eternal 
void with his own monstrous fancies: for be it kept in mind, they are 
mere pure fancies, and not creditable to either his head or his heart. 
Even the Popish dogma of purgatory has far more of verisimilitude than 
Calvin's decree of damnation. If there be no truth set forth in human 
words, which on one side or other does not tend to error, it is not less 
certain that there is no human error which has not some grain of 
truth atthe bottom of it. The idea of a purificatory discipline in the 
future world is based on the strongest grounds. Who, among even 
the purest and noblest of men—who, in dying, could be capable of en- 
tering into a region of perfect holiness? Not one. The idea of perfect 
holiness and of being perfected in holiness, by a momentary change of 
place at death, is too incongruous to be entertained. The process of 
' purification may be marvellously accelerated by new influences and 
in anew sphere, but surely we cannot, as if by a jerk, pass into perfect 
purity from amidst all the imperfections and errors and sins of earth. 
Jt is simply impossible. Moral purification is, and must be, a gradual 
process, a process which may be more or less rapid, but which cannot 
be accomplished by a mere act of power. But'the question is whether 
the purifying process in the future state shall be brought to bear on 
all, or only on some.. With Calvin, this is no question. His judg-’ 
ment is fixed that the human soul here on earth possessed of faith in 
God in Christ, shall at death pass at once to the glory of heaven, but 
the soul destitute of this faith shall at once be consigned to everlast- | 
ing punishment. With indignation and with horror we reject the 
idea, Shall we imagine that the incalculable ‘myriads, age after age, 
who, without fault of theirs, have never even heard the name of the 
blessed Redeemer, must perish for ever, and that because of an igno- 
rance for which they were in no way to blame. Because this world 
is manifestly a place of probation, multitudes seem to imagine that 
probation: will not be extended beyond it. On the contrary, it is 
much more reasonable to think that the loving Father of souls will 
continue to pursue them with His mercy even more directly and 
powerfully than before, when their condition and their .experience 
must render them more susceptible and submissive. 

The-ultimate question is, Who is to triumph—God or the devil ? 
Which is the stronger power—good or evil? So far as appearances 
in this world go, the triumph of evil has often been made manifest, 
and Calvin’s dogma of perdition seems to amount to a moral necessity. 
But ‘no, the discipline of earth may seem to have failed, but it has 
not failed, cannot fail. If God “will have all men to be saved and 
to come to the knowledge of the truth,” His will, unfulfilled here, must 
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be meant to be gloriously accomplished in the world to come. It seems 
utterly unlikely that the Great Being should for ever abandon those 
on whom so much providential and gracious influence had been be- 
stowed on earth. What means that influence, if not that God will 
perform and perfect what He has begun, if not here, then here- 
after ? 

Tt is quite true, that where the tree falls there it will lie, and that 
exactly where death leaves us, there precisely eternity will find us. 
The mere sudden change of place, itself, can never create a moral and 
_ spiritual transformation. But it is not difficult to imagine the stu- 
pendous effect of being introduced to new and holy forms of being, 
and to influences of a nature and of a force we cannot now estimate. 
Disembodied spirits, escaping from the falsities and dreams of earth, 
shall pass into naked reality. Themselves, for the first time in their 
existence, thoroughly disclosed, not to their own eyes alone, but to” 
universal and minute inspection, all idea of evasion or deception will 
be abandoned. Transparency, severe sincerity, and simplicity, must 
be the law of the kingdom of light. And the kingdom of light is, by 
the same token, the kingdom of love, over which reigns the God of 
light and love. . 

The curse of Calvinism is the figment of eternal réprobation, and 
the root of the curse is the denial of free will. l 

JOHN YOUNG. 
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Í history. of Schopenhauer’s philosophy is in one sense the 

history of German speculation since Kant. His life and writ- 
ings are at‘once a criticism and a reflection of its failings, while 
unwilling testimony to its secret sources of strength is borne by his 
submission to its tendencies in the midst of an avowed hostility to 
its popular chiefs, Kant had reversed the achievement of Socrates: 
he had found critical rationalism—-of a kind—in the drawing-room 
and the workshop; he exalted her to the class-room and the profes- 
sorial chair: her old votaries turned from her as her speech became 
scholastic and her reasoning apparently abstruse, but the outer world 
continued faithful in the main to the doubts which left it most free to 
pursue its daily avocations. It remained for the class of professed 
philosophers to find technical excuses for rearing a new edifice of 
belief on the ground cleared and levelled—on the empty, swept, and 
garnished foundations of the Transcendental criticism. The number 
of the complete metaphysical systems which since then have enjoyed 
a brief and brilliant vogue in Germany is the best criticism of their 
substantial value.: they were all alike in the suspicious peculiarity of 
requiring some active goodwill on the part of the student; a disposi- 
tion to believe in order to understand, which at first, indeed, secures 
great earnestness within the circle of the initiated, but afterwards 
favours a supercilious arrogance towards lay inquirers and by-and-bye - 
degenerates into indolent oracle-mongering. 
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The sum of Schopenhauers charges against Schelling, Herbert, 
Fichte, and his arch-enemy, Hegel, is that the new doctrine enveloped 
in a mist of pseudo-scientific phrases, which they each set before 
their disciples,.was not really a doctrine at all ; that there was nothing 
. to be believed any more than to be known; that the whole art of the 
philosopher was to juggle with words, and the whole skill of the stu- 
dent to content himself with repeating them: and he further accuses 
them of having aggravated this sin against light and knowledge by 
an offence against common morality, in consciously and wilfully pro- 
longing their imposture at the bidding of the State which paid their 
salaries. In spite of obvious exaggeration—for the personal honour of 
Fichte is above suspicion, and Hegel’s self-esteem has all the appear- 
ance of sincerity—there was just enough truth in these charges to 
make them damaging and disagreeable. It was true. that most of the 
university professors were careful to be ambiguous when they were 
irreligious, and that all were unaffectedly attached to the principles 
of authority and an established professorate. It was true that their 
essays in philosophical construction were a stumbling-block to the 
Natural, and foolishness to the Pure Reason ; but Schopenhauer him- 
self failed in the attempt to continue Kant without contradicting 
him, and a continuation he and they agreed was necessary. A Kritik 
is only the first half of a Metaphysik, and Kant had not demonstrated 
a priorù the impossibility of metaphysics in general. It may be that 
the ordinary forms of thought will always refuse to lend themselves 
_to ontological speculation ; but the distinction between Schopenhauer 
and his opponents was that he never really confounded the truths 
known by ordinary and those to be discovered by extraordinary 
methods. The only proof of the validity of logical reasoning is that 
it carries conviction to the minds of those who understand it, and in- 
tuitive certainty stands in the same way on its own basis; but the 
former alone has a prescriptive right to the name of knowledge, and 
Schopenhauer tacitly admits the latter to be notbing more than 
opinion, by his care to explain that his system requires to be studied 
from within, and that to.appreciate his views it is necessary to repro- 
duce the mood in which they were formed. Thus, in spite of his 
confident and persuasive style, he is and remains essentially a scep- 
tical writer—but one of those whose doubts are double edged, and if 
they furnish weapons against himself, not less cer tainly make the 
position of his assailants untenable. 

This peculiarity of Schopenhauer’s mental attitude may have had 
something to do with the tacit resolve of the university, professors to 
ignore instead of refuting hirn. His principal work, “Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung,” was published in 1818, and was soon after- 
wards ably and impartially reviewed by Herbart, who called “Reinhold 
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the first, Fichte the most profound, Schelling the most comprehen- : 
sive, but Schopenhauer the clearest, the most, Ingenious, the most 
companionable, amongst those who, starting from the Kantian philo- 
sophy, and aiming at Secs it by its own light, have wandered 
far from its principles.” But this was the first, and, for something 
like thirty years, the last serious recognition of his claims to rank 
amongst the leading thinkers of Germany The existing philosophi- 
cal schools were constrained in a manner to tolerate each other, 
because they were not agreed upon canons of criticism which should 
apply to them all. To understand one chosen teacher was quite as 
much as most of the students could manage, and partizanship took 
the place of, intelligent controversy. Schopenhauer threatened to 
disturb this compact to agree to differ, by an appeal from the schools 
to the public, from learning to common sense, in the course of which 
his, picturesque style and rhetorical power must have given hima 
decided advantage. He was met by a “conspiracy of silence,” which, 
originating in a natural professional jealousy, was fostered, one is 
compelled to suppose, by an uneasy dread of the consequences to 
philosophers, if philosophy became’ associated with the idea of radical 
irreverence to the higher powers of earth and heaven. H. J. 
Fichte openly excused himself for having so long delayed to 
notice Schopenhauer’s works on the ground that he was afraid of 
doing them injustice: the views they contained were so repulsive that, 
apparently, silence was the most charitable course possible. Yet it 
had not been reckoned a sufficient reason for ignoring the elder 
Fichte, that some people thought his teaching led to the coldest, 
hardest, emptiest atheism known. Schopenhauer was not, to put it 
mildly, a person of conciliatory disposition ; he had the courage of his 
opinions, and he was anxious to have it understood that his opinions 
were such as it needed courage to maintain. As a matter of fact, 
what he calls Will is really rather more like a common-place spiritual 
God than either the Absolute or the I, but the imventors of the 
Absolute and the I always spoke of their creations with religious awe, 
and left the weaker brethren free to assign whatever meaning they 
pleased to the names; and for this bowing in the house of Rimmon, 
he scolds them with as much energy as if they had been orthodox 
Jews, or Mahometans, or Christians. Instead of meeting him with 
his own weapons, to which his system was vulnerable enough, the 
professors tried to stop the contagion of his’views by isolating him, 
and so gave him no choice but to be forgotten or to found suotlier 
“ism ” in addition to all of theirs. The “result was unfortunate in 
more ways than one, for besides leaving him to develop all his own 
crotchets uncontrolled, it deterred him from giving serious or candid 
consideration to his rivals. His denunciations of Hegel are amusing 
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and, in part, deserved, but we should have been willing to exchange 
some of them for a coherent criticism of the Identitdtslehre. After 
all, i» may have been his own fault that his doctrine did not make 
way sooner. In 1820-22, he was lecturing on philosophy at Berlin, 
and with very little success ; but Hegel had done the same for half a 
lifetime, and was more than forty when fame at last took compassion 
on him. With the same patience Schopenhauer might have become 
the oracle of a university in less time than it took him to convert a 
small circle of private friends. The chief diffculty in giving an 
account of his philosophy is to determme what is the natural order 
in which to arrange the heterogeneous mass of his opinions : he him- 
self modestly demands that the student shall begin by reading his 
great work twice through, because the end of it is as necessary to ex- 
plain thé beginning as the beginning to explaim the end ; and this is 
true, because the real explanation of both beginning and end lies in 
„his personal idiosyncrasies—a very strong Will, “die eine Welt in . 
sich erschuf,’ and a very original mental Representation of this 
world of his own fashioning. <A slight knowledge of his life and 
character is the best introduction to his writings. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was born in 1788, His father, Heinrich 
Floris Schopenhauer, was a wealthy and highly considered citizen of 
Dantzic; a man of wide culture, restless temperament, and choleric 
disposition, with so, much old-fashioned republican pride and 
patriotism that, when the annexation of Dantzic by Prussia was - 
accomplished in 1793, he immediately removed with his whole house- 
hold to Hamburg, at the cost of considerable material losses. Johanna 
Schopenhauer, twenty years her husband’s junior, was a round, 
fair little woman, clear-headed, positive, with good natural abilities, 
and a talent for making the most of them, and of all her other advan- 
tages. When their son therefore repeats incessantly that children 
inherit their. moral character from their father, their intellectual 
qualities from their mothér, we are to understand that he himself 
was naturally honourable, eccentric, passionate, nervously irritable (it 
was half suspected that his father committed suicide), and endowed 
with mighty powers of mind; for the gifts of the mother, he held, 
were much intensified in transmission to the noblersex. His educa- 
tion was adapted to develop rather than to moderate his peculiarities : 
as a child he had more opportunity for studying men than books; for 
his parents were fond of travelling, and mixed freely in the best in- 
tellectual society of the various towns they- visited. At fifteen 
Arthur wished to begin to study for the universities; his father 
insisted on making a merchant of him, as a more promising carrière; 
by way of compromise, or rather bribe, it was agreed that the boy 
should first travel and see the world for a few years, and then yield 
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to his father’s wishes. He revisited France (where ,he had already 
spent two years in a private family to learn the language) and 
England, and seems to have passed his time chiefly in jumping at 
the conclusions that it was to be the future business of his life to 


justify and recommend. In 1805 his commercial training began; 


his father died a few months later, and his mother removed ‘to 
Weimar, where her house soon became a rendezvous for all the Schén- 
gersteret of the Court. The relation between them seems to have 
been peculiar and painful. Johanna was still young, proud of her 
social and literary successes, and inclined to take life easily: she was 
extravagant, addicted to the tearful ssthetic gallantries of the time, 
and, it need hardly be said, quite incapable of appreciating her son’s 
struggling genius. His melancholy disturbed, while his dogmatism 
puzzled her, and as she could give him no intellectual guidance, she 
seems to have thought that such antipathetic natures were best apart; 

but she encouraged and assisted him in giving up the profession that 
he hated, and recommencing his studies, He does not show to advan- 
tage in wrangling with her as to which of their works will fare 
hardest with posterity; nor in arguing to the end of his days that 
women ought always, as in India, to be under the tutelage of their 
nearest male relation, because he had suffered from anxiety lest his 
patrimonial inheritance should be irretrievably impaired under her 


" administration. But these and other unamiable traits are best 


t 


excused by his own candid avowal, that he liked his own mental 
physiognomy well enough, but his moral not at all. He recognized 
and condemned the congenital peculiarities which were too strong for 
him, but the unalterableness of the natural character (velle non dis- 
citur) was one of his favourite dogmas, and no doubt he had cogent 


-personal reasons for believing in its truth. 


In 1810-11, he studied at Gottingen, and formed a friendship 
with Bunsen; then, drawn by Fichte’s reputation, he repaired to 
Berlin, and though what he called his “veneration & priori” soon 
wore off, some traces of Fichte’s teaching,and even of Schleiermacher’s, 
whose lectures he also attended, may be discovered in his way of 


. approaching metaphysical problems : influence is not the less real on 


a reluctant pupil because it only helps to determine him to denial, 

and Fichte had less right to compare Schopenhauer to Herbart than 
Herbart had to call him a pupil of Fichte. But the groundwork of 
his philosophy is altogether his own, and everything -conduced to 
make his originality as complete and as aggressive as possible. His 
learned education practically began when he was nineteen, when, of 
course, his character and all the opinions that a clear and self-reliant 
thinker could invent without external aid were already formed. At 
eighteen he was convinced of the misery of men ;.at twenty-one, of 
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their depravity; and at twenty-five, of his own vast mental superiority 
to the masses. These were facts directly present to his conscious- 
ness, not truths reached by logical inference, and hence he could 
afford to undervalue the intellect as an instrument for metaphy- 
sical discovery. Reason told him to what extent and under what 
conditions the senses are to be trusted; and sensible experience 
fixed the limits beyond which the intellect is lost; but, bésides 
and beyond these, he recognised a new element—the character of 
the conscious Subject as a whole. This character, viewed objec- 
tively, he called Will; and since the whole nature of the Subject 
is to perceive or have ideas, what ideas it shall have depends in 
the last resort upon this same character. Passive perception is 
the “affirmation of Will,” the acquiescence of the subject in its 
own appearance as the active object of: cognition. The knowledge 
which transcends reason and sense, as the character of the subject 
includes its “ Will and Representation,” he calls intuition, and very 
aptly, for it is the way in which he (or any other conscious sub- 
ject) sees things in general; it is the sum-tota! of that which is 
true to him. The singularity and much of the attraction of 
Schopenhauer lies in this combination of a perfectly clear critical 
judgment, with confident extra-logical convictions derived from an 
active or, to use his own dialect, a wilful imagination. He was at 
_ pains to realize to himself as distinctly as possible the state of 
things which he imagined (anschauen == Spinozas imaginari), and, 
had so far an advantage over his enemies, the professors, in the 
search for a new organ with a new name for the formation of - 
opinion, that he reached the common goal by ceasing to reason, not 
by reasoning wrong. But if, as is probable, our opinions, are the 
conclusions we have derived from forgotten premisses, Schopenhauer’s 
scheme of the universe must be the reflection of the boyish experi- 
ence amidst which his character was formed. A mental pred-ad-terre 
would have softened his Ishmaelitish humour; but he grew up with- 
out a fixed miliew of localized interests or embodied principles, and 
his philosophy was that of a nomad in thought, shy and suspicious 
of his own kind, dreamy and credulous in his contemplation of 
nature. 

Schopenhauer’s first philosophical work* was an attempt to gener- 
alize the principle of causation so as: to make it include all the other 
necessary forms of thought. He distinguishes the sufficient reason of 
Becoming, of Knowledge, of Being, and of Action. The first is mate- 
rial causation, the natural law by which changes precede changes ; 
the second is relative to the human mind, which recognizes only cer- 


* “Concerning the fourfold Root of the Principle of the Sufficient Reason,” 
Ist edition, 1315 ; 3rd edition, 1864. . 
GGR 
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‘tain logical, metalogical, empirical, and transcendental truths ; the 
third includes the properties of space and time, in which alone real 
existence is thinkable; the fourth is the law of motivation. These 
four phases of the principle are not all reducible to the first, and their 
application, though co-extensive with the worlds of thought and 
sense, is not an universal metaphysical necessity. This little treatise 
is an introduction to the less original portion of his chief work, that . 
which deals with the world as Idea or Representation.* He appears 
here as an idealist, and expects to have the general principle, “the 
world is my Idea,” readily conceded. The world as Will in reality 
goes before the world as Idea; but since the world as Idea is the mani- 
festation, the realization, in Schopenhauers phrase the objectivation 
of Will, our knowledge must proceed backwards, from the manifes- 
tation to that which is manifested. His weakness as a psychologist 
lies in his tendency to neglect the intelligible for the real, which, of 
course, can only be known in so far as it is intelligible. In making 
the principles of existence active, Will, instead of passive, Conscious- 
ness, he perhaps yielded to the temptation of beginning with the one . 
which was least unlike a cause ; yet this is scarcely likely, as, in spite 
of phrases like “ Träger der Welt,” he asserts-that subject and object 
are not causally connected,—in other words, that the will is something 
more—something different from my idea. There is no sun, .there 
is not even an eye that sees the sun, there is only the vision of the 
sun, and the seer, the subject of the vision, is the support, the condi- 
tion, of the existence of suns and everything else. But while most. 
philosophers start either from the knowledge of the subject or of the 
“object, Schopenhauer contents himself with the fact of the Idea. 
Materialists who:start from the object, forget that the sensations on 
which they build their knowledge are sensations of the subject. And 
those who begin with the subject, even though} like Schelling and the ° 
rest, they have a mysterious intellectual intuition to help them, 
subordinate the subject to the principle of causality, by making “t 
explain the existence of the object, or by explaining—with indiffer- 
ent success—its own existence by that of the Absolute, which the 
above-named intellectual intuition serves. to disclose ; but to explain 
is to show the “sufficient reason,” for the nature of one thing is the 
nature of another thing, and things in themselves, Schopenhauer 
reiterates, are not subject to‘the principle yf sufficient reason at 
all. 


Phenomena are dependent upon a ‘perceiving mind, but only as 


* Th is a question which is the best translation ; one is less graphic, the other less 
precise, than the German, Locke’s use of “ idea” is as nearly as possible the same as 
S’s of Vorstellung, but we have to leave ourselves an equivalent for the Idee,— 
the Platonic Idea described later on. 
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regards knowledge, not as regards being ; there must therefore be 
another side to the world. The question how the two sides are 
related to each other and to the subject is parried in advance, for we 
are warned that the relation cannot be rational ; and this is rather a 
drawback to the theory of knowledge, or the representation of repre- 
sentation, which is interpolated before we are introduced to this other 
and more important side of existence, the world as Will. The body is 
an idea of the Subject, but it is also that whereby the Subject has 
ideas : the Subject of cognition receives its identity as an individual 
from the body, and the consciousness of the individual as such is 
Will ; the action of the body is the action of the Will becoming per- 
ceptible to sense. Pleasure and pain are not ideas, but affections of 
the will in its manifestation, the body; but the identity of will and - 
body as a fundamental fact of consciousness is not ascertainable by 
the principle of sufficient reason in either of its forms. The 
. Ding-an sich (Will) is never object, because, while every object is a 
part of its appearance, jt is itself removed from all the forms under 
which appearance can be conceived. Its manifestations, but not itself, 
are subject to the law of causation ; for will is one, indivisible, and un- 
changeable, an immanent, not a transient, force. Knowledge deals 
with the forms of thought alone, and is clear because never ultimate. 
Our body is the only thing that we know from two sides, and we 
suppose that appearances, which resemble it on the side which is 
intelligible, resemble it also on the side which is not. More or less in 
quantity or number are only predicable of appearances, but the degree 
of “objectivation of Will” in phenomena is what divides them into 
kinds, and each degree is the embodiment of a Platonic idea. Know- 
ledge or perception is an effect of the objectivating will, blindly 
struggling in the interests of self-preservation towards what may help 
it to dominate material opposition, and with this intervention of will 
in the world of appearance, the reign of Maja, illusion, begins : reason 
and error are twins. The analogies observable in nature are signs of 
the unity of will in all the multiplicity “of appearances which side 
by side fill the world of space, or elbow each other as successive inci- ` 
dents in time.” 

The different shares of Will and Idea in existence are summed up 
somewhat thus: the world is throughly Will, and throughly Idea, 
but the world as idea or representation is relative, not Ding an sich, 
because its necessary form is the subdivision into object arid subject : 
’ when this form is taken away, the idea is gone, and something radi- 
cally different alone remains, 4.e., Will. It is an obvious objection ' 
that as knowledge has to submit to the forms of representation, the 
idea must remain if knowledge of will is possible ; and again, that if 
the will cannot be object, even to the extent of bemg known, we 
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cannot know it to be Ding an sich. But here Schopenhauer has 
secretly made the transition, which he elsewhere recognizes as lawful, 
from reason to opinion, from thought in general to his thought. The 
unity of will and idea (we should have been glad to hear from so able 
a Platonist how that which is incapable of number can be one) is an 
hypothesis as abstruse as the identity of subject and object, and: to be 
apprehended in the same way,—not by common ratiocination, but by 
contemplation, by the development of a vague mental impression, by 
unfolding the secret recesses of the paradox, by. those very transcen- 
dental processes which Schopenhauer ridicules, in the systems.of his 
opponents, and yet boldly recommends himself, on the ground that ordi- 
nary reason marks a point beyond which extraordinary powers alone can 
proceed ; though he admits that, in proceeding further still, the assent 
of reason is not to be depended on. As this point has already been 
passed in the case of will, he is not embarrassed by the suggestion 
that Will always wills something, and the inquiry, what then does the 
one Universal Will will? His answer is that the law of motivation 
only concerns appearances, not things in themselves; but that Will, as 
essentially irrational, can propose no aim or limit to itself, but vaguely 
and in general wills something, anything,’ everything. There is no 
difficulty, according to ordinary notions, in voluntary, spontaneous 
desire, desire springing from the nature of the subject of will: arbitrary 
and irrational are part of the idea of free will. It is another question 
whether that is a correct account of human will, but only rigid 
necessarians would deny the possibility of the conception. But 
Schopenhauer’s primal force, though the conception of it as primitive, 
immaterial, and causeless, is borrowed from the analogy of will, is a 
force, and not a will, because it is impersonal and consequently un- 
conscious. When we ascribe an action to will, we do not ask What 
will? but Whose? He argues that our idea of will is more.immediate 
than our idea of force or potential cause, but this is only because will 
is the one force given in consciousness: and even our own will, as we 
try to analyze it, is always on the point of disappearing from our 
grasp ; for it begins in motive, that is, the representation of a desirable 
end, and it passes into action, which 1s a merely sensible phenomenon 
without any halting-place, in which we can discern will distinct from 
both. Schopenhauers Will is like Berkeley’s Spirit, of which no idea 
(or representation) could be formed because its essence is action, but 
with Berkeley will and understanding are functions of Spirit: abso- 
lute Will, like everything else to which that deplorable epithet is 
applied, must mean something totally diverse from Will au naturel, ` 
but what, or whether anything, it is hopeless to inquire. 
Schopenhauer arrived at his profound, incommunicable impression 
of the reality of will by a double route. He tells a story of how, as a 
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child, he once threw his shoe into a pail of milk, and was found 
gravely and pathetically entreating the shoe to jump out. His own 
action was the result of will, and, so far as he knew, of nothing else ; 
therefore he declined to recognize any other cause of action in nature, 
This view may be fanciful or erroneous, but it is intelligible ; in fact, 
there is no easier way, as all early religions show, of conceiving the 
working of natural forces. The natural meaning of “ Will in Nature” 
(the title of an essay which is devoted to the exposition of some of his 
favourite doctrines) is conscious will, most powerful and varied in 
man, diminishingly so in the lower animals, less still in the vegetable 
kingdom, but present even in inorganic matter (attraction, electricity, 
&c.) as a faint, inarticulate consciousness diffused through the inert 
mass. But this is only a part of what he means by will; the meta- 


_ physical “thing in itself ” must plainly be something more than the 


= 


soul or mind of phenomena. Mind is a product of matter, as matter 
is a conception of mind; the two are correlated, or rather are two 
sides of the same, ĉe., the appearance of Will; the explanation of the 
word has to be sought in something less secondary than they. By 
dint of “intuitive” or “rational perception,” Schopenhauer attains to 
the conception of creative Will; but the difficulty, or impossibility, of 
conceiving impersonal will reasserts itself by making his Will virtually 
personal only with the person variable and uncertain. The Spirit of 
a Flea, in Blake, is exactly what Schopenhauer understands by the 
Will of a Flea: will is the immanent, efficient cause or essence of all 

existence ; it is that whereby whatever is, is what it is, or, in other ` 
words, it is the unknown quantity, the incalculable force of metaphy- 
sical science. But this comparatively simple, if not very suitable, use 
of the term only accounts for objective existence and the an wnd fiir 
sich sein of a thing is necessarily subjective. It is an incidental 
difficulty that a thing can scarcely continue to be subjective when the 
first recognition of its subjectivity turns it irretrievably into an object; 
but Schopenhauer’s idealism assigns another equally important and 
rather contradictory function to Will. The world is my will: know- 
ledge is will, as well as being, and the will of one conscious subject 
creates the only world that is real to itself. » The unity of will—we 


- cannot call it pantheistic, because there is no God,—-is a deeply mys- 


tical doctrine, and Schopenhauer does not attempt to demonstrate it ; 
but even if it were conceded, there would still remain the latent aiia 
gonism between will as real and as intelligent, which makes it possible 
for him to propose that the self-denial of the one should neutralize 
the blind creative energy, the craving for life, of the other. 

This conception of Will is the corner-stone of Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy, and the inconsistencies in which he abounds make it more 
plausible than any short or coherent account of his reasoning can do. 


s 
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Scattered up and down deon his writings there are hints and 
images that seem to give us glimpses of the body of opinion of the 
truth of which he had a certain intuitive conviction. A purely mys- 
tical conclusion, however, cannot be reached by reasoning without a 
hiatus somewhere; his discursive, unmethodical mode of exposition 
allows its precise whereabouts to be uncertain and indeed fluctuating, 
but the confusion is not accidental,—the method is a faithful reflection 
of the thought. To return therefore to his natural history of things 
in themselves: the transcendental will comes into the sphere of re- 
presentation, or becomes object by being realized in the absolute 
(Platonic) idea: knowledge of it in this form would be adequate and 
‘complete if our knowledge were not determined by the accident of a 
merely concrete appearance of will, e., our individual selves. The 
pure Subject of knowledge discerns the Idea instead of particulars 
when it ceases to be the minister of wil. The individual, it will be 
remembered, is perception conditioned by a particular act of will; but 
apparently, it is possible to escape from the chains of this vicious 
origin, and the first result of the emancipation is to resolve the indi- 
viduality of the knowing subject. Will, idea, and appearance are 
three ; and perception comes into being with appearance, which is 
false because selfish. The Platonic ideas are the eternal truths of 
nature as distinguished from changing, illusory facts of relation; the 
reward of mystic absorption in their contemplation is a metaphysical 
Paradise of “things in themselves” perceiving and being perceived, 


will and representation subject and object to each other, and all ` 


exalted far above the reach of even spiritual pains or pleasures. Why 
and how this fortunate consummation is being ever baulked by the 
immoral incarnation of the will to live, is a point beyond the com- 
petency of a disciple of Kant; and since the woes of the world are an 
empirical fact, Schopenhauer was free to make the best of them, by 
turning, as Herbart said, “ philosophy into a tragedy of which the 
perceivable universe is the hero.” 

The terrestrial application of this doctrine of disinterested cogni- 
tion constitutes esthetics. Art is that immediate knowledge of ideas 
which becomes possible by the renunciation of all personal interest in 
their relations : it deals with the real and permanent; esthetic plea- 
sures consist in the disinterested cognition of things in themselves. 


Beauty is the will-less realization of the Idea ; in its contemplation all” 


relations, like time, space, and causation, disappear. There are two 
elements in esthetic pleasure ; the recognition of the Idea, when that 
represents a high degree of objectivation, for we are a part of the 
‘universal Will, which must be very much chastened and subdued, not 


to find pleasure in successful self-assertion ; and the passive sense of ` 


relief following release from the bondage of will. This painless 
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intuition—for pleasure and pain belong to- the world of appearance 
before the release is consummated—bears some resemblance to the 
beatific, intelligent acquiescence which is Spinoza’s summum bonum, 
and there is no equivalent metaphysical foundation for Schopenhauers 
pessimism. It is, in fact, the comment which he, being as he was, 
thought fit to pass upon the world of sense. The qualities of what is 
are obviously matter of opinion or definition rather than science, and, 
according to him, the What, not the Whence, the Whither, or the 
Why of the world, was the problem of philosophy. Hence too he 
rejects all “historical cosmogonies,” and goes almost as far as Herbart 
in his contempt for philosophies of the “ Becoming,” the “ Become,” 
or the “ About-to-become.”” And yet it is not easy to see how his 
‘history of the genesis of knowledge differs from other imaginative 
tales of the Becoming, whilst the uncertainty of our future emanci- 
pation makes it rank amongst things “Perhaps about to become.” 

The changes which he narrates as successive cannot be conceived but 
in time, and the only sense in which it would be permissible to use 
chronological phrases while speaking of things in themselves would 
be to represent a constant, ever-new psychological truth, while his 
theory aims chiefly at objective validity. His remarks on the 
different arts-and their relations to will in its euthanasia are always 
ingenious and often profound: the relative importance which he 
ascribes to music is suggestive ; it is the analogue of life—an imme- 
diate” “ Abbild des Willens”; musical intuitions are an unconscious 
metaphysic, and, like the intuition of pure reason, cannot be trans- 
lated into any language but that of direct perception. The analogy 
is close, though of course the language of one sense cannot be 
accepted as an equivalent for that of all. But the majority of men 
contemplate the Platonic ideas with the same helpless: bewilderment 
with which a person without a musical ear listens to a melody: 
common sense says that there must be a meaning in the balanced 
sounds, but, like the music of the spheres, it is couched in a language 
which the listener does not understand. 

It is curious to contrast the strained unreality of most of this 

abstract part of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung with an essay 
on Freewill published in 1839, which received the prize offered by 
the“ Royal Norwegian Scientific Society of Drontheim.” The ques- 
tion is, “ Whether the freedom of the human will can be proved fróm 
consciousness?” and the first part of the essay is a model of lucid 
exposition; in fact, the whole treatise is so readably and rationally 
written that it deserves to be better known than it is, and especially 
to be separated from an unsuccessful prize essay on the foundations 
of Morality, which is reprinted with it, and is decidedly the least 
valuable of all the author’s writings, Schopenhauer’s answer to the 
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question may be gathered from the following piege, which may also 
serve as a sample of his more popular manner. , He supposes a man 
standing in the street and thinking to himself: “Tt is six o'clock in 
the evening, and the day’s work F ended. I can now go for a walk, 
or I can go to my club; I can also go up the tower to see the sun set, 
or I can go to the theatre; or I can go to see this or the other friend; 
I can even go out at the town gate into the wide world, and never 
come back again. All this rests with me alone; I am perfectly free 
to do either of all these things: nevertheless I do none of them, but, 
still of my own freewill, go straight home to my wife.” That is just 
the same as if the water said, “I can make great waves (yes, in 
stormy seas); I can hasten rapidly along (yes, in the bed of the 
stream); I can rush down headlong in foam and spray (yes, in a 
waterfall) ; I can rise, ray-like, into the air (yes, in a fountain) ; I can 
even boil away and disappear (yes, át 80° heat); yet I do none of all 
these, but stay, of my own free will, clear and glassy in the tranquil 
pond.” As regards individual human will, Schopenhauer, like Spi- 
noza, reduces the choice to one between irrational liberty and neces- 
sary obedience to the sufficient reason. But the metaphysical will, 
and human character as the condition which determines - what 
motives shall have effect on a particular will, are free and accidental. 
The sphere of freedom is in being, not im action; the latter is subject 
to all the forms of thought, the former is unknown, unknowing, and 
unknowable, except in the manifestations which we have no right to 
call its'effects, because’ we cannot tell that the thing itself has any 
existence but in them. It isa question whether we should call that 
accidental, which is the norm of whatever we afterwards call rational, 
but, terminology apart, Schopenhauer does not succeed in making 
the conception of absolute freedom more intelligible than before; in 
fact, he does not get beyond the idea of what he himself calls phy- 
sical freedom, freedom from external influence or constraint. Being 
or Will owes its nature to no other force or cause than itself, but its 
existence'is a necessary fact as soon as and as long as it exists, nor 
can it cease to exist but by the same necessity. 

In this necessarily meagre account of the chief points in Schopen- 
hauer’s system of doctrine it has been impossible to do justice to the 
picturesque eloquence, the sombre cynical humour, which gives a 
charm to his most abstract as well as to his most inconclusive reason- 
ing. What remains to be considered, as it is the most characteristic 
and, in a paradoxical sort, the most popular part of his work, possesses 
these qualities in a still higher degree. “The world as idea” may be 
left altogether out of sight, and the reader will be none the worse 
~-disciple, none the less likely convert to his cheerful thesis—that the 
existence of the world is sin, and its essence misery, that each indi- 
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vidual is a partaker in the transgression, and therefore, fitly, in the 
suffering ; and that the only remedy for all this wrong rests with the 
chief perpetrator to apply by the unmotived, irrational denial of what 
it had affirmed without motive or reason. Schopenhauer indeed 
might have argued, like one of his followers, a non posse ad non esse; 
the cause of things in general must be irrational, for how could such 
a preposterous concatenation of things have a raison d'étre? And 
the end must justify the means, if rather than leave the whole 
creation without prospect of redemption, he sacrificed consistency to 
a despairing hope that the will might yet one day learn wisdom 
enough to cease to perpetuate its own folly. “ For, to use his own 
words, “this is, as a rule, the course of a man’s life, that, befooled by 
hope, he dances into the arms of death.” 

In all the passages that relate to the Affirmation and Denial of 
Will Beahung und Verneinung des Willens zum Leben), it must 
be remembered that Will, with Schopenhauer, is the only real exist- 
ence, that the affirmation of Will 2s existence, the negation of Will 
the absolute void, and that, though it is a contradiction in terms that 
the love of life should elect to die, a contradiction im fact, whereby a 
given thing contains within itself the germ of its own destruction, is 
neither inconceivable nor unheard of. The perceiving Subject of 
Will is its highest natural expression, and if this subject perceives 
itself to will in vain, that is, if 16 is conscious of misery, which is 
nothing but impeded will, its nature is already at variance with 
itself, and the impatience of the will under contradiction may lead 
logically to the moral contradiction involved in its own jself-denial. 
No doubt it is to a certain extent by a false analogy that the expe- 
` rience of a melancholic philosopher is transferred to creation in 
general. But the root of the equivoque hes in the attempt to 
conceive the will as both subject and object at once and in- 
differently—to make the one word “Will” stand for the act, the 
agent, and the object viewed as a metaphysical unit. The qualities 
of an objective reality, a “thing in itself,” may culmimate in a sense 
of its own imperfection, but the opinion of the subject as such has no 
real material efficacy. The same brain may be the seat of thought 
and of a painful tumour, but the thought has no direct power of an- 
nihilating the material conditions which are most fatal to its well- 
being as thought. But here Schopenhauer’s sceptical idealism comes 
to the rescue: the world is our thought, and if we refuse to think it, 
it is gone; gone, not merely for us, but actually and altogether, in so 
far as we were a part of it, and it of us, for we are its Will to live, as 
it is our Representation of life. The material brain, which may be 
the seat of pain, is a figment of the brain as organ of thought ; 
it is the latter which shows us itself surrounded by what we call 
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“ external objects,” though they are not external to the mind as per- 
cipient, only to the mind’s image of itself. Mystics are generally 
pessimists, and, as they see no end or limit in experience to the evils 
of existence, they naturally despair of remedying or destroying them 
in detail, but, more ingenious than Caligula, they find their enemies 
have one vulnerable neck—their own consciousness—and, on a deadly 
blow well aimed thereat, the wide world may bite the dust of 
nothingness. 

Every argument by which ascetic nihilism can be recommended is 


repeated, and illustrated, and amplified, and caressed, to supply the 


place of a religious motive or an external standard of right or duty. 
But as “Das Ewig leere” is its own sole reward, and velle non discitur, 
as Schopenhauer is fond of repeating, there is nothing to be said to 
anyone who does not regard the consummation as desirable, except 
that, when he is wiser, he will; for though character cannot change, 
knowledge may grow, and affect the will, indirectly, by disclosing 
motives formerly ignored, as the philosopher himself aims at doing. 
The misery of the world appears partly as concrete and empirical, 
partly as an abstract, speculative truth, following necessarily from 
what we know of its constitution. As a matter “of temperament, 
Schopenhauer was inclined to make the most of even the former 
kind; he had none of the courage which laughs at destiny, and not 
much of the fortitude which is the best safety-guard of self-love in a 
world that decidedly admits of improvement: all that the natural 
man calls evils were real and painful to him, and he multiplied and 

magnified such of them as fell to his own share by a morbid anxiety 
lest the morrow should be even worse than the day. He wished to 
be happy as a man as well as a philosopher, and he knew even less 
how to set about it. This was a sufficient reason why he, personally, 
should think the world awry; but philosophy—another of his favourite 
maxims—is art, not science, and if other people could be happy 
under his circumstances, wisdom would counsel him to learn from 
them. In blaming the character or pitying the misfortunes of men, 
he forgets that his standard of pleasure and virtue is after all the 
human one, and therefore either untrustworthy itself or a proof that 
everything earthly is not base and misleading. Spinoza is more 
reasonable, who explains away evil, or resistance to his will, because 
if the obstacle won’t yield, his Will—in the name of’ philosophy 
will. ‘This chastened optimism and the hand-to-mouth resignation 
of the vulgar serve the same practical purpose of making an ordinary 


' life decently tolerable, whereas Schopenhauer would, in consistency, 


have committed suicide by starvation (other deaths slay the appear- 
ance only, not the will), but for the strong instinct of self-preservation 
which he calls Wille zum Leben, and spent his life in denouncing. 
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This it is which makes human suffering seem so unutterably sad to 
him ; it is a kind of seething the kid in its mother’s milk : we are 
the sole authors of our own woes, and deserve the lot we make; “the 
world is our hell, and men are at the same time the tormented souls 
and the torturing demons.” The sense in which this is so will be 
intelligible to any one who has succeeded in appropriating his con- 
ception of Will as Ding an sich. Each human body is an objective 
expression of the universal Will ; the particular will of the individual 
is the paraphrase or reflection of his individual existence, and, like all 
appearances, its nature and action are necessary. ‘It is part:of this 
necessary order of things for the higher degrees or manifestations of 
will to attain to conscious perception or knowledge. Up to a certain 
point the human will acts thoughtlessly and irresponsibly: like 
plants or animals, very many men never pause to give an account to 
themselves of their own existence, and with them the Affirmation of 


Will does not extend beyond a faint and erroneous belief that their 


life is pleasant rather than otherwise. Knowledgé begins by being 
the servant of will; it shows the will which are the objects it was 


. blindly striving after, it points out the means for reaching them, and 


so helps the individual through his troubled, transitory life, which is 
so short that, were there nothing beyond, it would hardly be worth 
while to treat it as a capital crime. But the unintelligent affirmation of 
will extends beyond the individual to the preservation of the species, 
and this is the Original Sin : the legend of the fall of man in Genesis 
is the one deep spiritual truth in the Old Testament. The knowledge 
of good and evil either acts as a quietus to will, by showing it the 
contradictions in which its self-assertion is involved, or, failing in this, 


‘it makes the persistence of will immoral as well as knowingly miser- 


able, and doubly miserable because the misery is self-caused, bound 
up with the very essence of the miserable individual. The affirmation 
of will in general is merely the continued, unremorseful existence of 
the natural man after he has attained to a distinct consciousness of 
the drawbacks to his condition. In his chief work Schopenhauer was 
inclined to denounce this as a crime rather than a blunder; but old 
age brings indulgence, and in his latest publication* we find him 
quoting, “ Pardon’s the word to all;” existence “is a misfortune, but 
our fellow-sufferers are to be pitied more than blamed; man is a 
solecism, something that ought not to be at all, and “what can be 
expected from creatures m such a predicament?” Certainly nothing 
good; and so the world resembles a penal colony in which men of 
genius, like state criminals, suffer more than common offenders, 
because the society of their inferiors is an additional pain; they 
therefore take refuge in solitude: and—we presume—solace the 


* “ Parerga und Paralipomena,” 2nd ed. 1862. 
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term of their punishment by reflecting : “ Who would live, if death 
were less terrible ? and who could bear-eyen so much as the thought 
of death, if life were’a joy? But now one is good because it puts an 
end to the other. We console ourselves for the sorrows of life with 
death, and for death with the sorrows of hfe. The truth is that the 
two belong indissolubly together, and form a labyrinth from which 
escape is as difficult as it is desirable. If the world were not some- 
thing which, in its practical expression, ought not to be, it would not 
bè a theoretical riddle ; on the contrary, its existence would either be 
its own explanation, and that so seli-evidently that it could occur to 
no one to ask for another, or else its purpose would be unmistakably 
recognizable,” &ce. &c. 

Schopenhauer i is less afflicted by the metaphysical or logical impos- 
sibility of happiness in general than by the material fact that most 
men are unfortunate even as men’ The world as it is, is the only fit 
and possible resting-place for a race so absurdly constituted that its 
best hope is to be able to say, with Faust: ) 


- 


So taum? ich von Begierde zu Genusz, 
Undim Genusz verschmacht’ ich nach Begierde. 


The ideal of life is an unimpeded, objectless effort, a constant a: 
tion between want and satiety; and pain, toil, and poverty are the 
ballast which keep the human ship erect, which prevent its foundering 
in the deadly emptiness of æ fool’s paradise. Of course, if it were part 
of our nature to take pleasure in motion and not in rest, to enjoy the 
act of pursuit and not the end of attainment, man would not be to be 
pitied merely because the pursuit in which he is engaged is of ‘such a 


, nature as to end only with death. But by making pleasure and pain, 


as well as knowledge, affections of the will, Schopenhauer is obliged 
to regard the second alone as positive. The will as such is not con- 
scious, but pain is a motive as long as it continues to be felt; pleasure 
ceases to be a motive, 2.¢.,ceases to be felt by will, just when its 
attainment becomes an accomplished fact, or would do so but for the 
curse which waits upon every act of will but the last and hardest. 
We call things good which are serviceable to the will in its particular 
endeayours, but absolute good is inconceivable because will is. in-’ 
satiable ; but release from will, escape from pain by the renunciation 
of pleasure, is its nearest substitute ; this is the “better part” of 
saints and ascetics. It may be attained to in various ways: the holy 
men of different religions begin by mortifying the will in its strong- 
hold, the body ; they resist all the natural instincts of the living will, 
and when it perishes from inanition they too pass away in the “sure 
and certain hope” that they will not be born again into this world of 
woe, The earlier steps along this way of salvation are not quite free 
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from personal passion, for few renounce the world and the flesh 
except they believe them to be children‘of the devil; self-abasement, 
loathing of the natural man as sinful, such wrestling with Satan as 
Luthers or Bunyan’s, shows the obstinate vitality of the “will to live,” 
for what we call sin and wickedness is only that which impedes the 
will, and to resent the impediment belongs to a state far short of 
perfect holiness. ' Schopenhauer himself, though he is attracted by 
both, does not sufficiently distinguish between the ascetic life and the 
mystic ideal. The one is a voluntary struggle, and as evil as any 
other act of will, against the evils of life, the clumsy Buddhist division 
of which, into birth, age, illness, and death, he is content to accept, 
though it is evidently only addressed to the popular imagination: to 
any one capable of aspiring to Nirwana, the first includes all the rest. 
We are not on very solid ground here, but it would seem from 
Schopenhauer’s point of view, that asceticism can only lead to the 
material destruction of an individual body, as conscious unit, while all 
the elements of which 1t was composed continue in fresh combinations | 
to give expressions to the universal will, which is the profound philo- 
sophical truth he discerns in the doctrine of metempsychosis. But 
Buddhists avowedly, and Christian and Moslem mystics construc- 
tively, desire the annihilation of all individual wills. The con- 
dition of this consummation is the cessation, the dissolution, of the 
Will as percipient, of the conscious subject of will, There is neither 
want nor wish, hope nor fear, thought nor feeling, content nor reproba- 
tion, in the beatific vision of blank vacancy to which pure mysticism 
logically tends, and it ought not therefore in strict propriety to be 
approached by a passionate and bitter struggle of will divided against 
itself. Men of limited intelligence, like so many monks and hermits 
of the East and West, may succeed by such means in suspending the 
exercise of what little intelligence they have, just as acute suffering 
or paralyzing dread (Schopenhauer instances condemned murderers) 
may in a moment do the work of years of penance, and bring about 
a saving sense of the nullity of earthly existence. This explains the 
mystical and Christian doctrine of the sanctifying effect of suffering. 
The individual shares perforce a world’s load of pain, and then, if not 
before, recognizes his solidarity in the whole sad lot of the universe ; 
his will is paralyzed by the discovery of its consequent impotence, 
and this sudden emancipation, its release from the slavery of motive 
and reason, by a revelation of their radical and necessary insufficiency, 
- is called in religion grace and a new birth. This kind of mysticism is 
the effect of the natural character of the mystic, or of an accidental mo- 
. ment of intuitive inspiration, and is quite independent of the doctrines 
by which the ascetic explains his conduct to himself, as, for instance, 
the adjourned belief in a world where people are both good and happy. 
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The philosopher who. attains enlightenment and release by an 
intellectual process is probably also determined to. tread his less 
painful course by something which is not altogether rational cog- 
nition. But when, by whatever means, he has learnt not to will, or 
to will, as it were, sceptically, without endorsing or affirming the 
substance of his natural will, his case would not seem as if it need 
be utterly miserable; he is as free from positive pain as the mystic, 
and he is probably qualified to enjoy the only real and unalloyed 
pleasure he recognizes—disinterested contemplation of the eternal 
Ideas. This is not exactly the position which Schopenhauer de- 
scribes, but it is not unlike the one which he occupied« the unction 
with which he writes of human misery does not prove that he had 
more than his fair share of it; and we gather from the accounts of 
his life by different disciples that, by reducing his wants and simpli- 
fying his engagements, he had arranged an existence which he found 
more than tolerable, for while free from positive annoyance, he found 
a perfectly consistent and legitimate course of pleasure in the dis- 
interested (willenlose) contemplation of the Idea of: the world’s 
sorrows: the artistic beauty of his tirades is an assurance to us that 
they were not painful to write, that he did not too strenuously 
“affirm” the Will which made him a pessimist. 

The speculative ground of his mysticism and of his morality are 
substantially the same, a sense of the unity of the will underlying 
all appearances. Egotism is the blind expression of a conviction 
that the individual self is centre and pivot of creation: to know that 
this is not so, to feel that it is not even desirable that it should be 
so, is the first victory over the illusion (Maja) which flatters the 
principium individuationis with the hope of escaping its share 
in the one common evil of creation. To apprehend existence clearly 
and adequately is to apprehend it as a,whole, of which all the parts ` 
are equally near to us. The individual proceeds from and is re- 
absorbed into the unintelligent whole ; the short-lived consciousness 
of which it avails itself to despise its origin is the one element in its 
nature which is certainly mortal. The knowledge of this fact brings 
our will again into sympathy with the rest of existence ; compassion 
is fellow-suffering, and we-feel that the suffering of the whole world 
is as near to us, as much our own, as anything that touches our indi- 
viduality. Disgust with such a life as a whole, and under all possible 
conditions, follows, and marks the step from virtue to askesis. Or- 
dinary virtue or justice is to give an equal share of contentment to 
all particular wills, not to let the gratification of our own infringe 
upon the claims of our neighbours ; and this is easy when we under- 
stand that the distinction between self and others is accidental, 
slight, and phenomenal. The pleasure or reward of virtue seems: 
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` to be like the security of an insurance company—sympathy and 
: therefore anxiety are distributed: the fortune of creation in the 
lump is middling—neither very bad nor at all good ; but one calamity 
may be enough to crush an individual, if his fellow-sufferers do not 
come to the rescue. Eternal justice dictates that they should, be- - 
cause all who assent to the iniquities of Will are partakers.in the 
crime of inflicted suffering; and whether they do so or not, they still 
cannot escape their share of the common punishment, for whether 
they know it or not, the doer and the sufferer of a wrong are one, 
which is the vindication of the justice that condemns them to suffer 
together. A dim sense of this truth disturbs the peace of successful 
vice, and, under the form of remorse, reproach of conscience taunts 
the oppressor with the emptiness of a victory gained over a part of 
himself. Thus morality becomes again a form of self-interest, but 
enveloped in a circle of iron necessity ; all virtue is self-regarding, 
and vice is merely the minister of eternal justice as it passes sentence 
and executes judgment upon itself in the moment of transgression ; 
so that it really does not appear that the idea of sin, with its con- 
comitant .emotions, has properly any place in Schopenhauer meta- 
physics ; its existence is accounted for empirically as the repining of. 
will when it discovers its self-deception; and he is only expressing 
his own baffled will for a harmonious universe when he declares 
that life is not a good gift from above, but a guilt, a debt, contracted 
by ourselves at birth, and which, for the most part, we spend.our 
days in the vain endeavour to discharge. Such passages must be 
taken as purely rhetorical, for the one doctrine of Kant, of which he 
allows himself. to speak disrespectfully, is that which concerns the 
Categorical Imperative. “You ought to will” seems to him simply 
meaningless nonsense, while “You must will” is no more than 
saying “You do will.” If life is pain, and it is wrong to cause pain, 
obviously our will does wrong in causing us to come to life; but then 
we are our will, and we can scarcely do wrong before we exist, and 
when we exist we have no opportunity, metaphysically speaking, for 
doing wrong to any one but ourselves, and to ourselves Schopen- 
hauer elsewhere denies that we can have duties. 

Ordinary morality between man and man he makes in practice to 
consist in respect for each other’s will, but why such respect “ ought ” 
to be paid is not self-evident. The suggestion of etymology—and 
Schopenhauer was fond of tracing relics of primitive wisdom in 
language—is that morality consists in the.payment of debts, the 
giving an equivalent for value received or requested, rendering to all 
their “due ;” but due is only what they “ought” to have, and pre- 
supposes a standard of moral right. Utilitarianism does not explain 
the difficulty, because though the equal treatment of each by all is for 
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the interest of all, it is not for the interest of each, who may as 
easily get more as less than their equitable share of the goods to be 
distributed. Schopenhauer, as we have seen, denies the possibility, 
except in appearance, because creation is One; but his own objection 
to Hegel’s philosophy of history—that nations have no conscious- 
ness, and that the universal element in history is subjective, made 
abstract by omissions, without structural vitality—would seem appli- 
cable here. In one sense, looking upon men as embodied manifesta- 
tions of the same (Platonic) Idea, their common nature might 
naturally express itself in agreement to the “golden rule” which 
promised most advantage to the species. Virtue is not exactly syno- 
nymous with the greatest happiness of the greatest number, but the 
ideal type naturally excludes whatever would tend to destroy the 


type (hence self-regarding duties are not necessarily absurd), and 


every ideal but the ideally good man requires: either foils or victims. 
But this explanation, like the first, only accounts for our thinking 
such and such conduct right, not for the idea of right in general. We 
should not be doing violence to the spirit of our author by looking 
for it in one phase of the principle of sufficient reason, the law of 
motivation, which, as itself & priori, could perfectly well give rise to . 
the impression of transcendental necessity, which envelopes the idea, 
of duty like a halo. The “sufficient reason” for action is a motive, 
and the efficiency of any given motive depends upon the constitution 
of the mind to be moved; to most minds the generosity or humanity 
of an action 1s an attraction of the same sort as its lucrativeness or 
its popularity, and a combmation of circumstances is required to 
bring these ideal qualities into direct relation with the will When 
a man has been brought to desire some object, such as fame, power, 
or luxury, which is not regarded as distinctively virtuous (2.¢., con- 
ducing to the benefit of his kind), he is liable to find his will come 
into collision with other personal wills that can give no more suff- 
cient reason why they should be respected than that ‘they will to be. 
But if we can Imagine a will that convinces the judgment of such a 
man that itis m all respects better, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, than his own, this conviction will be a new motive that 
will determine him to submit and sacrifice his own will. There is 
nothing abnormal in such a course, nothing calling for the supposi- 
tion of a transcendental freedom of the will like that associated with 
the idea of moral responsibility. For will, we should remember, 
though caused, is not rational: we cannot give any reason why we - 
desire this or that except that we do desire it, and, in desiring a more 
general end, we desire, if necessary, the sacrifice of a particular end 
which, under other circumstances, would attract us. There is no 
“absolute ought ” any more than an Absolutely Good ; but the indi- 
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vidual will, when it affirms the resolve of another will than itself, is 
conscious of acting by necessity and constraint, which it calls “moral.” 
In practice this will of the Not I is either the ideal will of the I per- 
sonified, and made the object of religious worship, or it is a summary 
of the natural laws known to the I, which, turned philosopher, is 
resolved not to fly in the face of nature. At any rate, what we want 
to explain to ourselves is not the existence of the idea of “right” as 
a quality of actions, like “absurd,” “brave,” “contemptible,” or 
“ honourable,” but our thoughts about the origin and importance of 
the idea, and it seems reasonable to seek for these in the à priori 
conditions of thought rather in generalized experience. 

It would have been easy in the foregoing pages to describe Scho- 
penhauer as a pupil of Locke and Kant, an adherent of the positive and 
experimental school of philosophy, a sceptic who admits pro formå, 
because what is unintelligible cannot be disproved, that any super- 
natural statements may be true, and takes advantage of the conces- 
sion to hazard wild and impious guesses of his own. It would have 
been easier still to describe him as a mere visionary, the adept of a 
mystical Unitarianism, in which the All is nothing and everything 
is One, a missionary of atheistic asceticism, a puzzle-headed rhetori- 
cian who in pleading the wrongs of humanity loses his case (like a 
French advocate in a political trial) by calling the judge, who is also 
the plaintiff, to account for participation in the crime denounced. 
~ Neither course would have been fair, though they would have spared 
him what is thought the damaging charge of inconsistency. But 
Schopenhauer might still be one of the greatest philosophical writers 
of the century, though his opinions about real existence, about 
“ things in themselves,” were such as are generally held in company 
with different theories of the knowable from his. The whole mental 
tone and character of each individual determines his judgments of 
the Natural and the Supernatural; but there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the religious and the philosophical convictions which 
most commonly go together, and it is an eccentricity rather than an 
inconsistency to combine two that are generally met with apart. 
There was no particular reason in the nature of things why Aristote- 
lianism and Catholicism should have gone together for so long; Hobbes’ 
scepticism and his absolutism do not follow logically from each other : 
the author of the “ Prince ” was a republican, Pascal was a Jansenist, 
Locke a member of the Church of England, Voltaire a Deist: it is 
illiberal and presumptuous to-insist on knowing better than such great 
men what half the opinions which make their greatness ought in 
consistency to have been. Schopenhauer’s ascetic pessimism is no 
more an inconsistency than the Christianity of S. Augustine, Pascal, 
or Dr. Newman ; and his position as a philosopher is not more eccen- 
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tric than theirs as theologians. All are masters of searching and 
negative criticism. of everything but their own convictions, and their 
convictions are not dependent on the criticism, but coeval with the 
assumptions that constitute its force. Whether regarded as the work 


of adverse fate or divine grace, they are amongst the fixed data of . 


all subsequent reasoning. The great intellectual acuteness of all four 
writers enables them to find unexpectedly plausible reasons for the 
different parts of their foregone conclusions, and, unless it is resolved 
that no writer of imagination has a right to dogmatise (as 1t might 
be on the ground that truths are fictions agreed upon by majority 
which is prosaic), their conclusions are just as much entitled to 
respect as those of the nearest grocer and the logicians who formulate 
his thoughts. The beliefs that conimon men reach by common rea- 
soning from common experience, and hold without doubt or fervour, 
are very unlike the intimate conviction, the saving faith in supposed 
_ truths relating to immaterial realities, which are the portion ofa 
creative imagination. It is as unreasonable to expect Schopenhauer 
or Pascal to be able to prove their theistic or atheistic mysticism like 
a geometrical theorem or a chemical formula-as it would be to make 
a religious duty of enthusiasm for Euclid or botany. Religions in 
_ their prime have always rej jected the yoke of reason ; and metaphysi- 
cal systems, when they aim at as close and intimate an action on the 
hearts.and characters of men, end by, more or less avowedly, making 
a claim on their imagination, which is only another name for faith. 
Schopenhauer’s system might commend itself to some of those who 
are without a religion rather by the accident of their age than by a 
natural tendency to scepticism, and to such its philosophic defects 
- would be little drawback, as reason has seldom much influence on the 
choice of a creed. It is certainly not for the interests of science that 
his views should prevail in all their completeness ; but as we are in 
the habit of adopting the worn-out fashions of German speculation, 
it is possible that the attempt may be made here as there to super- 
sede Hegelianism by a combination of mystical irreligion and physi- 
‘cal credulity that calls Schopenhauer founder, and is the unripe fruit 
of a premature application of the methods of critical philosophy to 
- the disjointed facts of contemporary science. The danger will be 
less if Schopenhauer is fairly studied at first hand, not as we read 
Hume or Leibnitz or Berkeley as exponents of a definite theory ; nor 
as we read, or ought to read, Aristotle and Kant and Spinoza for the 
intellectual power which makes their thoughts as fruitful as nature, 
and if not always convincingly true, always representative of a side, 
an aspect of truth; but as we read Plato and Goethe and Bacon, 
for his literary perfection, and because he opens out vistas down which 


our fancy is pleased to recognize the graceful shapes of truths not 
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clearly visible as yet ; because he keeps alive in us the wish—without 
which the hope would perish—for a time when experience wider than 
ours will succeed in compressing itself within the necessary forms 
of thought more precise than ours, and when the lion of desire 
lying down with the lamb of knowledge, the Universal Will may be 
content to “ affirm” all the self-denial necessary for its self-preserva- 


tion. ° 
H. LAWRENNY. 
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THE. TWO SPHERES.-ARE THEY TWO ? 


ME KNIGHTS paper in the last number of this Review’ is an 

attempt to give a precise and logical definition to the “ Func 
tion of Prayer in the Economy of the Universe.” This attempt is a 
bold one, and invites criticism. No one can deny that there are 
intellectual difficulties connected with the idea of Prayer in its 
relation cto “the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God ”— 
difficulties, however, of exactly the same kind as beset all ultimate- 
conceptions of our own free will, and of its effects on the course of 

nature. And as regards the practical question of the fitting objects 

of petition in Prayer, St. Paul expressly tells us that “we know not 

what we'should pray for as we ought.”* If any new light can be 

thrown upon this subject. enabling us to define accurately what ` 
Prayer can, and what it cannot do, an important benefit would be 

conferred on the’ Christian Church. ' 

Having read Mr. Knight's paper with close aankan I wish to 
indicate the grounds on which I think his attempt a failure, and-his 
philosophy to be unsound. Not having time or opportunity at pre- 
sent to write more fully on the subject, I shall simply specify a 
number of propositions. which are to be found in Mr. Knight’s paper, 
either directly asserted, or by implication involved in various pass- 

' * Rom. viii, 26, 
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ages, with a few comments which suggest themselves upon each of 
these, 

The first is :— 

That there is a “ sphere” to which Prayer is “inherently inappli- 
cable” (p. 183). 

This is a very different thing from saying that there are some things, 
or many things that ought -not to be prayed for—as, for example, 
for things manifestly unreasonable. It involves the proposition that: 
there is a particular class of things, capable of being accurately 
defined, for which we ought never, under any circumstances, to 
pray,—not because we can see them to be unreasonable or wrong, but 
because to them Prayer is inherently inapplicable. The next propo- 
sition gives us the definition : —it is, : 

“ Prayer is a power which is removed altogether from the sphere ~ 
of physical causation” (p. 183). 

The difficulty in accepting this proposition is that we are wholly 
ignorant how much the “sphere of physical causation” may include. 
If there be indeed two “ spheres” absolutely separate—the physical 
and the spiritual—they are in such inseparable contact in (for 
example) our own organism, that we cannot in the least tell where 
the one begins and the other ends. Many men are now in the 
constant habit of talking of Thought as a “cerebration,” and they 
seem to regard this language as essential to a correct- understanding 
of what Thought is. There can, therefore, be no practical value 
in a definition which assumes an absolute separation where none 
such probably exists: where certainly none such can be proved; 
and the lines of which, even if it existed, cannot, confessedly, be 
traced, Strange to say, Mr. Knight’s third proposition admits 
this — 

“That the ‘spiritual and physical forces are inter-related and 
reciprocal” (p. 183). 

If this be true, it does not seem quite easy to understand how the 
one is a sphere open to prayer, and the other is a sphere to which 
prayer is “inherently inapplicable,” 

“That the operation of the physical law of evolution (natural 
selection) to the intellectual and moral nature of man breaks down 
in the presence of Free Will” (p. 184). ° 

This assumes that the Free Will of man is not ated to law ; or, 
at least, that it is not subject to law in’ the same sense in which 
physical nature is subject to law. My own conception of the sense | 
in which “ Law” prevails in nature is very different from the concep- 
tion which Mr. Knight appears to entertain ; but in this proposition 
we have the admission that his conception of the “operation of Law” 
is not applicable to the intellectual and moral character of man. This 
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is important—considering what Mr. Knight’s idea is of the “ Reign 
of Law” in nature—an idea which is next explained to us in those 
loose rhetorical terms which are now so common on the subject,:— 

“ We cam scarcely doubt that the amount of physical force within 
the Universe is incapable of either increase or diminution, but only 
of endless modification ” (p. 184). 

This proposition, in so far as it represents any truth at all, has no 
relevancy whatever to the subject of Prayer. There may be many 
excellent reasons why we should not pray for the stoppage of the 
earth’s rotation. But even the success of such a.petition as this 
would not involve the smallest addition to the amount of physical 
force in the Universe. The arrested rotation would pass into other 
forms of motion. “Endless modification” of physical forces is all 
that is needed to satisfy even the most extravagant petitions. 

Next-we are told that :— 

“ The physical nexus between phenomena im their ceaseless fius 
and reflux is never broken” (p. 184). 

If this-means that there is always some physical tie between 
phenomena, it is (so far as we know) ‘true—being simply one way 
(and a very obscure one) of expressing the general law of causation. 
But if it means that this law of causation is any impediment to Will 
(Divine or Human) in working out its own designs, then it is not 
only untrue, but it is the reverse of truth. The constancy of elemen- 
tary forces, and the certainty of causation, are’ the very conditions, 
and, so far as we know, the essential conditions, on which Will works, 
and works with illimitable effect. | 

Next we are told that :— | i 

“The order in which phenomena appear is governed by the rigour 
of adamantine law” (p. 184). ; 

There is no intelligible sense in which this is true. The order of 
phenomena is capable of endless change.. Plasticity—infinite plas- 
ticity—in the hands of Knowledge and of Power, is of the very essence 
_of natural Law, in its combinations and results. 

But as Mr. Knight’s idea of physical law is such as he describes it 
here; it is satisfactory at least to find that he admits the existence of 
an element in man which breaks down any attempt.to apply to his 
“ intellectual’ and moral nature” the same physical law which (he 
thinks) has been successfully applied to his body. The next proposi- 
tion, however, seems to deprive this admission of all value, and even- 
of all meaning. It is— 

That “a spiritual antecedent will not produce a physical conse- 
quent” (p. 185). 

This proposition we know to be untrue in the case of our own 

organism. If we have a’“moral and intellectual nature” separate 
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from a mere physical nature, it is quite certain that moral and intel- 
lectual antecedents do produce physical consequents, in our body, 
and through our bodily action, upon external things. If, on the other 
hand, our “moral and intellectual nature” is not separate from our 
organism, what becomes of Mr. Knight’s absolute separation between the 
' two “spheres”? Again, if we are indeed so much under mere “ physical 
causation” that our spiritual antecedents can never produce a phy- 
sical consequent, what becomes of Mr. Knight’s former proposition 
` that we have in any sense of the word a Free Will? 

Accordingly we find that in the next proposition Mr. Knight gives 
up the doctrine of Free Will altogether: for here it is-— 

“It as vain to reply that we are continually interfering with the 
seemingly fixed laws of the universe, and altering their destination 
by our voluntary activities or scientific appliances” (p. 185). 

If this be a “vam” reply to the materialist or the physicist who 
wishes to apply the ordinary laws of physical causation to man’s moral 
and intellectual nature, what other reply has Mr. Knight to give? 
What becomes of his previous assertion that the attempt to apply to 
the mind of man the same physical law of evolution which has been 
applied to his body “breaks down in the presence of Free Will”? 
and what becomes of a subsequent assertion that the human spirit, 
recognising in God its own original, “ implies superiority to the un- 
conscious forces of the material world” (p. 191) 2 

Next we come to Mr. Knight’s reason for thus abandoning the 
position he had himself assumed, and for dismissing as a “vain 
reply ” any reference to our own voluntary agency. The reason he 
gives is this: “for in all such cases we simply make use of existing 
forces.” No doubt: but how this' should prove that a “ spiritual an- 
antecedent will not produce a physical consequent,’ I cannot 
see. Have we, or have we not, a free will which enables us by a 
spiritual antecedent to make use of our own physical forces, and 
through them of other existing forces? Mr. Knight’s next proposi 
tion seems to imply that we have not. It is this— 

“ We are ourselves œ part of the physical cosmos” (p. 185). 

But if we are apart of the physical cosmos, and nothing else, 
then there can be no part of us outside the sphere of purely physical 
causation. If, on the other hand, we are part of the physical cosmos, 
but with an additional element whose working “is a fact of con- 
sciousness,” then.our being -part of the physical cosmos does not 
show any “vanity” in quoting our voluntary agency as belonging to 
the separate “sphere” which Mr. Knight has endeavoured to define 
and assert. Mr. Knight sums up some remaining sentences on the 
vanity of resting any argument on our own voluntary agency, thus :— 

“In short, we can only change the existing or der, by the exer- 
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cise of a power which is itself a part-of that order, and whose 
every movement is regulated by law” (p. 186). 

Here, again, we are landed in a mere confusion, or contradiction. 
If the power of Will is a part of the existing order, it cannot pro- 
perly be said to change it. But if the power of Will can change the 
existing order, it must be something more than a mere part of it. 
Or else the words “the existing order” are mere words, and nothing 
more—capable of being made to mean anything or nothing, or every- 
thing and nothing, alternately—and this I suspect to be very near 


the truth. © ` 


Next we take a sentence involving the following proposition :— - 
“ The destination of a physical force cannot be arrested, or the 
otherwise inevitable result prevented by an act of Divine volition 
(p. 186). This proposition, it will-be observed, involves not merely 
the assertion that physical forces cannot be destroyed‘ or suspended 
by the Creator’s will. Such an assertion would be bold enough, and 


‘I am quite ignorant of, the scientific discoveries which entitle Mr: 


i 


Knight to make it. But his assertion is much more stringent than 
this. As the destenation of a physical force depends on its associa- 
tion with other forces of the same kind, and on the proportion in 
which it is so associated with one or more, the assertion of Mr. Knight 
involves that the Divine Will cannot even direct physical forces, to 
the accomplishment of particular ends. Man can do this to a limited 
degree, because he is part of the Cosmos: but God cannot do 1t— 
although I presume Mr. Knight would admit that the subordination’ 
of the Cosmos to God is involved in any idea of a Creator which we 
can form, | 

Next we have an observation to the effect that the possibility of 
Prayer affecting the physical sphere—“ is not supposed to apply to 
the whole domain of nature, but only toa part of it; since no one 
would pretend that the rotation of the seasdns was thus deter- 
mined” (p. 186). This implies the argument that the possibility of 
prayer being answered does not depend at all upon what may be 
called the reasonableness of the petition, and that a prayer for some- 
thing which involves the ruin of a world is quite as absurd as a 


“petition for something which (for aught we know, or for anything 


that is probably true) may be done without any greater disturbance 
than is produced by any of our own actions in “changing the existing 
order.” This argument is against common sense, and is obviously 
founded solely on the assumption that the reasonableness or unrea- 
sonableness of a petition has no bearing whatever on the possibility 
of its bemg granted—which possibility is absolutely negatived wher- 
ever any physical change is concerned, however small this change 
may be. 
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This proposition is accordingly distinctly formulated as follows :— 

“ Vet the. fluctuations of the weather between two seconds of time 
are as rigorously determined by law as are the larger successions of 
the seasons” (p. 187). This is quite true in one sense, and quite 
untrue in another. The sense in which it is true is that all physical 
phenomena are the result of forces in combined operation, and can 
never be UNCAUSED. ‘The sénse in which it is not true, is that these 
combinations of force are incapable of direction—that they either 
‘ never can be or never are changed. We know this to be false:as 
regards man; and we may well decline to accept it as a self-evident 
truth with regard to God. 

Next comes a sentence which shows that Mr. Knight again recog- 
'nises the analogy between the known agency of man and the assumed 
agency of a Divine Will in changing the order of physical sequences. 
He compares the introduction of a “casual element overruling and 
deflecting some phenomena of nature” with “the free volitions of a 
man determining the sequences of his acts” (p. 187), and he asserts 
that any such introduction “would infallibly disturb the vest, and 
introduce bewildering chaos.” (Ibid) 

Now, as this is not the necessary consequence of man’s “ inter- 
ference,” it is difficult to understand why it should be the necessary 
consequence of God's “ interference’ with physical causation. 

Mr. Knight next tells us, speaking of the absurdity of praying for 
changes of weather, “that the apparent bane of one district is the 
blessing of another:” and that “these terms, bane and blessing g. 
have really no meaning to (in D the physical universe at large” 
(p. 187). 

That what we mistake for banes may often be really blessings, is 
very true, and ought always to'be remembered. But that all we enjoy, 
and all we suffer, are given to us in measures absolutely fixed, and 
absolutely ‘incapable of any other distribution than that which is 
determined by a purely physical necessity, has not been yet proved, 
or even indicated by any fact of science or any analogy of nature, 

But then Mr. Knight farther tells us that the purport of Revela- 
tion “is not to show that the material is subordinate to the 
spiritual,” but “to announce the fact that the spiritual les 
abidingly WITHIN the material, as its underlying essence” (p. 188). 

But if this is so—if the spiritual is the very essence of the physical, 
how comes it that the two spheres can be so neatly and completely 
‘ divided as Mr. Knight’s fundamental proposition implies ? 

And yet, a little “farther on, we have a recurrence to this division 
and distinction as one which overrules all the possibilities of prayer. 
“ All men instinctively abstain from presuming to ask God for 
certain things within the physical sphere—for example, for constant 
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daylight, dc... . Religious men do not pray for eternal sunshine, 
or for physical immortality. Why? Simply because they 1 'ecoy- 


‘nise that such would be contrary to the Will of God as revealed in 


the laws of external nature: and it rests with them to prove that 
one singie physical event may be validly excluded from the list of 
the predetermined” (p. 188). Here again the whole stress of the- 
alleged impossibility is laid, not upon the moral'character of a peti- 
tion, but on its physical or non-physical character. Prayer is quite 


“applicable i in the spiritual, which is the essenċe of the material, but 


it is absolutely excluded in those outward physical forms which are 
the manifestations of the spiritual. 

' All this may be so, but it is not recommended to us by reason, nor 
—may I say so—on adequate authority. 

The difficulty of accepting it is not abated when we come to ex- 
amine what Mr. Knight's idea is of the sole legitimate ‘sphere of 
prayer. 

Although God cannot, or will not, alter physical sequences, man 
can do so, and ought to do so, as far as his means and his know- 
ledge enable him. The sphere of hisown action, therefore, and 
no other as regards physics, is the sphere of legitimate prayer. Mr. 
Knight says: “Now, so far as it (calamity) can be obviated or 
lessened by human action, prudence, foresight, and conformity to 
the laws of nature,man may validly pray to be enabled to put 
forth that foresight and sagacity, and to conform to those laws. But 
so far as the disaster is due to causes with which he cannot inter- 
Sere, it is illegitimate in him to pray for their removal” (p. 189). 

This involves the assertion that God never can or never does use 
any other agency than that of man to act upon physical causation, 
That God does use and bless human agency for the production of 
physical effects, and that the prayer for enlightenment and for 
strength to use that agency well and wisely is a legitimate, arid ought 
to be an habitual prayer, is no novelty ameng religious men. But 
that our prayers must cease when.our own agency, or that of our ` 
fellow-men, is exhausted, is certainly a oe But then, like many 
other novelties, “it requires confirmation.” It does not commend 
itself to reason, or to science, or to any rational conception of the ` 
relations of a Creator to man and to the world—especially when the as- 
sertions upon which it is founded as an axiomatic truth are assertions 
which must inspire doubt as to Prayer being available at all—even 
in the sphere which is assigned to'it. We have been told that a 
“spiritual antecedent cannot determine a physical consequent.” 
How then can. the spiritual aid of God in the spirit of man determine 


, or help in any way His physical exertions? And what if the phy- 


stologists should prove that man’s “cerebrations” originate in his 
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physical organisation, how can the spiritual antecedent of the Divine 
volition determine the physical consequent iù the Brain of Man? I 
do not say that Physiologists have been able to prove this, nor do I 
believe it to be capable of proof. But we all know that thought in 
Man is so intimately associated with physical conditions that they 
cannot be separated in the present world: and if we are to retain 
any belief in prayer at all, even in the spiritual sphere, it is not safe 
to be dependent on what may be found out, or what may be conceived 
as to the nature and extent of this connection. l 

It is indeed satisfactory to find that Mr. Knight guards himself, or 
desires to do so, against this danger by the following emphatic declara- 
tion: “In the conscious freedom of our own wills, we recognise a 
power, irreducible by analysis, which proclaims our superiority to 
the links of physical causation” (p. 192). But it is idle to suppose 
that man’s superiority to the links of physical causation can be 
successfully asserted when God’s superiority to those links is denied. 
Mr. Knight has himself not only indicated, but has adopted the bad 
metaphysics which pretend to make our supposed consciousness of 
free will “reducible by analysis” to a mere delusion. We are our- 
selves parts only of thé cosmos—all that is of us, and all that is in us, 
is itself determined by prior influence, and every movement which we 
think is “free” is in reality regulated by “law.” Men who have been 
deluded into the belief that words strung together after this fashion 
represent any truth whatever, are not likely to be brought back to 
common sense by Mr. Knight’s assurance that “ the latent power that 
lies within the free causality of man may be stimulated and put im 
motion from a point beyond the chain of physical sequence” (p. 196). 
' For, who knows how far this chain extends? Mr. Knight had 
previously told us that “the links of the chain of physical sequence 
continue to lengthen out wmterminably” (jp. 184). This may 
mean either that the chain never ends, or that we do not know 
where it ends. If it never ends, there can be no point beyond 
it. If it does end, but we don’t know where, then our Prayers 
must not only be ignorant, but must be founded wpon our. ignor- 
ance, and upon that alone. Accordingly Mr. Knight, in another 
part of his paper, asks, “Js it wot in eaact proportion to our 
ignorance of what is fixed, that we make it the subject of our 
Petitions?” (p. 189). This, truly, is the ‘result of Mr. + Knight’s 
theory. But it is not the result of the old Christian theory, or of 
any theory consistent with science or our own experience. Mr. 
Knight’s theory of a fundamental: separation between the physical 
and the spiritual, is a theory entirely unsupported -by any evidence 
in observation or in consciousness, The spiritual, we have been 
told, is not superior to the material, but is only within it. Who 
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ions then that the spiritual can be got at without passing through 
the physical, as a crust, or an envelope, or as a channel? The 
thinnest bit of such a crust is enough, in Mr. Knight’s philosophy, 
to intercept the Divine Power and Will. He tells us, indeed, that 
“the Will of the Supreme may freely move the natures underneath 
ats touch.” But then no part of the chain of physical causation is 
among these natures; and any part of that chain extending beyond 
our knowledge will cut off our communication with God. It is in the 
face of our profound ignorance of the relation between the- spiritual 
and the material—in the face of his own admission that the one 
underlies the other, and the one is the essence of the other—that 
Mr. Knight again tells the spiritualist who believes that Prayer can 
possibly affect anything except the “ Petitioners own life and sub- 
jective experience” that he is “ bound to define that thing or class of 
things with rigorous precision” (p. 196). 
. This is, indeed, the great error at the root of the whole argument 
-—the assumption that we know what we do not know—that we 
can define what we cannot define—that our poor verbal distinctions 
reach and represent the real nature of things, instead of representing ` 
only one-sided aspects of \them, and partial glimpses of a system 
only partially tinderstood. Hence comes the use of language in 
. senses finconsistent and self-contradictory——-confounding the little 
knowledge we possess in empty and confused logomachies. 
It is indeed difficult to understand how Mr. Knight could have 
penned the following very crude statement of the difficulty connected 
with the master-mystery, the origin of, evil--and imagine that he is 
helping the definition of a legitimate sphere of Prayer, by dividing 
absolutely between the physical and the spiritual :—“ So far, as we 
can think of the complex economy of Nature as a series of pre- 
arrangements, they have been adjusted each to each with the com- 
pletest mastery of all possible emergencies. Were they ever altered 
at the suggestion of a creature, either they were imperfect before the 
suggestion was made, or they were made less perfect by means of it. 
If previously perfect, the change would be undivine; and if not 
perfect until the change, we could with difficulty believe 4 wn the per- 
fection of Him who made it” (p. 185). Can anyone suppose that 
the “ difficulty” here set forth can be confined to the sphere of “the 
physical”? And can any of us put these “ difficulties ’* into words 
without a perfect consciousness that we must’ be talking nonsénse— 
talking about things which we do not in the least understand, so that 
it only remains to follow up such questionings with the confession, 
“So foolish was I, and ignorant ; I was as a beast before Thee ?” * 
The predominance of petitions purely spiritual, among the peti- 
* Ps. lxxiii. 22. 
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tions of the Lord’s Prayer, is a good argument for giving the same 
predominance to them in all prayer. But that great exemplar of 
Prayer includes at least one direct petition for temporal blessings, 
and in all of them the two “spheres” are inseparably intermingled. 
Reason, Science, and Revelation alike point to the folly and igno- 
rance of any attempt to draw an absolute line, where we con- 
fessedly have not the knowledge to enable us to do so; and 
confirm the sound philosophy, as well as the piety, of the old 
Christian practice of “ in all things making our requests known” with 
the overriding, overruling condition, “ a ers not our will, but 
Thine be done.” 
i .. ARGYLL. 





THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 


IX.—THE BIAS OF PATRIOTISM. 


0 UR country, right or wrong,” is a sentiment not unfrequently 

expressed on the other side of the Atlantic; and, if I remember 
rightly, an equivalent sentiment was some years ago uttered in our 
own House of Commons, by one who rejoices, or at least who once 
rejoiced, in the title of philosophical Radical. 

Whoever entertains such a sentiment has not that equilibrium of 
feeling required for dealing scientifically with social phenomena. To 
see how things stand, apart from personal and national interests, is 
essential before there can be reached those balanced judgments 
respecting the course of human affairs in general, which constitute 
Sociology. To be convinced of this, it needs but to take a case 
‘remote from our own. - Ask how the members of an aboriginal tribe 
regard that tide of civilization which sweeps them away. Ask what 
the North-American Indians said.about the spread of the white man 
over their territories, or what the ancient Britons thought of the 
invasions which dispossessed them of England; and it becomes clear 
that events which, looked at from an un-national point of view, were 
steps towards a higher life, seemed from a national point of view 
entirely evil. Admitting the truth so easily perceived in these cases, 
we must admit that only in proportion as we emancipate ourselves 
from the bias of patriotism, and consider our own society as one 
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among many, having their histories and their futures, and some of 
them, perhaps, having better claims than we have to the inheritance 
of the Earth—only in proportion as we do this, shall we recognize 
those sociological truths which have nothing to do with particular 
nations or particular races, 

So to emancipate ourselves is extremely difficult. .It is with 
patriotism as we lately saw it to be with the sentiment ‘that causes 
political subordination : the very existence of a society implies pre- 
dominance of it. The two sentiments join in producing that social 
cohesion without which there cannot be co-operation and organization, 
A nationality is made possible only by the feeling which the units 
have for the whole they form. Indeed, we may’ say that the feeling - 
has been gradually increased by the continual destroying of types 
of. men whose attachments to their societies were relatively small ; 
and who were’ therefore incapable of making adequate sacrifices on 
behalf of their societies. Here, again, we are rethinded that the 
citizen, by his incorperation in a body politic, isin a great degree 
coerced into such sentiments and beliefs as further its preservation : 
unless this is the average result the body politic will not be preserved. 
Hence another obstacle in the way of Social Science. We have to 
allow for the aberrations of judgment caused by the sentiment of 
patriotism, i i 


Patriotism is-nationally that which egoism is individually—has, in 
fact, the same root; and along with kindred benefits brings kindred 
evils, Estimation of one’s society is a reflex of self-estimation ; and 
assertion of one’s society's claims is an indirect assertion of one’s 
own claims as a part of it. The pride a citizen feels ina national 
achievement, is the pride in belonging to a nation capable of that 
achievement: the belonging to such a nation having the tacit impli- 
_ cation that in himself there exists the superiority of nature displayed. 
And the:anger aroused in him by an aggression on his nation, is an 
anger against something which threatens to injure him by injuring 
his: nation, 

‘As, lately, we saw that a duly-adjusted a is essential ; so 
now, we may see that a duly-adjusted patriotism is essential. 
Self-regard in excess produces two classes of evils: by prompting 
undue assertion of personal claims it breeds aggression and anta- 
gonism; and by creating undue estimation of personal powers it 
excites futile efforts that end in catastrophes. Deficient selfregard 
produces two opposite classes of evils: by not asserting personal claims, 
it invites aggression, so fostering selfishness in others; and by not 
adequately valuing personal powers it causes a falling short of attain- 
able benefits. Similarly with patriotism. From too much, there 
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result national aggressiveness and national vanity. Along with too 
little, there goes an insufficient tendency to maintain national claims, 
leading to trespasses by other nations; and there goes an under- 
valuing of national capacities and institutions, which is discouragiig 
to effort and. progress. 

The effects of patriotic feeling which here concern us, are those 
it works on belief rather than those it works on conduct, As dis 
proportionate egoism, by distorting a man’s conceptions of self and of 
others, vitiates his conclusions respecting human nature and human 
actions; so disproportionate patriotism, by distorting his conceptions 
of his own society and of other societies, vitiates the conclusions 
respecting the natures and actions of societies. And from the 
opposite extremes there result opposite distortions: which, however, 
are comparatively infrequent and much less detrimental. 

Here we come upon one of the many ways in which the corporate 
conscience proves itself less developed than the individual conscience. 
For while excess of egoism is everywhere regarded as a fault, excess 
of patriotism is nowhere regarded as a fault. A man who recognizes 
his own errors of conduct and his own deficiencies of faculty, shows a 
trait of character considered praiseworthy; but to admit that our 
doings towards other nations have been wrong is reprobated as un- 
patriotic. Defending the acts of another people with whom we have 
a difference, seems to most citizens something like treason; and 
they use offensive comparisons concerning birds and their nests, by 
way of condemning those who ascribe misconduct to our own 
people rather than to the people with whom we are at variance. 
Not only do they exhibit the unchecked sway of this reflex egoism 
which constitutes patriotism——not only are they unconscious that 
there is anything blameworthy in giving the rein to this feeling ; but 
they think the blameworthiness is in those who restrain it, and try 
to see what may be said on both sides. Judge, then, how seriously 
the patriotic bias, thus perverting our judgments about international 
actions, necessarily perverts our judgments about the characters of 
other societies, and so vitiates sociological conclusions. 

. We have to guard ourselves against this bias. To this end let us 
take some examples of the errors attributable to it. 


What mistaken -estimates of other races may result from over- 
estimation of one’s own race, will be most vividly shown by a case 
in which we are ourselves valued at avery low rate by a race we 
hold to be far inferior to us. Here is an instance supplied by a 
tribe of negroes :— 

“They amused themselves by remarking on the sly, ‘The white man is 


an old ape.’ The African will say of the European, ‘ He looks like folks,’ 
Tr 2 
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[men], and the answer will often be, ‘No, he don’t’ .... Whilst the 
Caucasian doubts the humanity of the Hamite, the -latter repays the com- 
pliment in kind.”* 


Does anyone think this instance so far out of the ordinary track of: 


error, as to have no instruction for us? To see the contrary he has 
but to look at the caricatures of Frenchmen that were common a 
generation ago, or to remember the popular statement then current 
respecting the relative strengths of French and English. Such 
reminders will convince him that the reflex self-esteem we call 
patriotism, has had, among ourselves, perverting effects sufficiently 
striking. And even now there are kindred opinions which the facts, 
when examined, do not bear out: instance the opinion respecting 
personal beauty. That the bias thus causing misjudgments in cases 
where it is checked by direct perception, causes greater misjudgments 
where direct perception cannot check it, needs no proof. How great 
are the mistakes it generates, all histories of international struggles 
show us, both by the contradictory estimates the two sides form of 
their respective leaders and by the contradictory estimates the two 
sides form of their deeds. Take an example :-— 


“í Of the character in which Wallace first became formidable, the accounts 
in literature are distractingly conflicting. With the chroniclers of his own 
country, who write after the War of Independence, he is raised to the 
highest pinnacle of’magnanimity and heroism. To the English contemporary 


. chroniclers he is a pestilent ruffian ;.a disturber of the peace of society ; an 


outrager of all laws and social duties ; finally, a robber—the head of one of 
many bands of robbers and marauders then infesting Scotland.”+ 
` 


- That, along with such opposite distortions of belief about conspicu- 
ous persons, there go opposite distortions of belief about the conduct 
of the peoples they belong to, the accounts of every war demonstrate. 
Like the one-sidedness shown within our own society by the remem- 
brance among Protestants of Roman Catholic cruelties only, and the 
remembrance among Roman Catholics of Protestant cruelties only, is 
the one-sidedness shown in the traditions preserved by each nation 
concerning the barbarities of nations it has fought with. As in old 
times the Normans, savage themselves, were shocked at the vin- 
dictiveness of the English when driven to bay; so in recent times 
the French have enlarged on the atrocities committed by Spanish 
guerillas, and the Russians on the atrocities the Circassians perpe- 


‘trated. In this conflict between the views of those who commit 


savage acts, and the views of those on whom they are committed, 
we clearly perceive the bias of patriotism where both sides are 
aliens ; but we fail to perceive it where we are ourselves con- 


* Burton’s Abeokuta, vol. ii. pp. 48, 44, 
t Burton’s History of Scotland, vol. ii., pp. 281, 282. 
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cerned as actors. Every one old enough remembers the reprobation 
vented here when the French in Algiers dealt so cruelly with Arabs 
who refused to submit—lighting fires at the mouths of caves in 
` which they had taken refuge; but we do not see a like barbarity 
in deeds of our own in India, such as the executing a group of 
rebel sepoys by fusillade, and then setting fire to the heap of them 
because they were not all dead,* or in the wholesale shootings, and 
burnings of houses, after the suppression of the Jamaica insurrec- 
tion. Listen to what is said at home about such deeds in our own 
colonies, and you find that habitually they are held to have been 
justified by the necessities of the case. Listen to what is said about 
such deeds when other nations are guilty of them, and you find the 
same persons indignantly declare that no alleged necessities could 
form a justification. Nay, the bias produces perversions of judgment 
. even more extreme. Feelings and deeds we laud as virtuous when 
they are not in antagonism with our own interests and power, we 
think vicious feelings and deeds when our own interests and power 
are endangered by them. Equally in the mythical story of Tell, and 
in any account not mythical, we read with glowing admiration of the 
succesful rising of an oppressed race ; but admiration is changed into 
_ indignation if the race is one held down by ourselves. We can see 
nothing save crime in the endeavour of the Hindus to throw off our 
yoke; and we recognize no excuse for the efforts of the Irish to 
establish their independent nationality. We entirely ignore the 
fact that the motives are in all such cases the same, and in the 
abstract are to be judged apart from results. 

A bias which thus vitiates even the perceptions of physical appear- 
ances, which so greatly distorts the beliefs about conspicuous antago- 
nists and their deeds, which leads us to reprobate in other nations 
severities and cruelties that we applaud when committed by our own 
agents, and which makes us regard acts of intrinsically the same 

„kind as wrong or right according as they are or are not directed 
against ourselves, is a bias which inevitably perverts our sociological 


ideas. The institutions of a despised people cannot be judged with | 


fairness; aud if, as often happens, the contempt is unwarranted, 
or but partially warranted, such value as their institutions have will 
certainly be under-estimated. When antagonism has bred hatred 
towards another nation, and has consequently bred a desire to justify 
the hatred by ascribing a hateful character to members of that 
nation, it inevitably happens that the political arrangements under 
which they live, the religion they profess, and the habits peculiar to 
them, become associated in thought with this hateful character— 


* I make this statement on the authority of a letter read to me at the time by an 
Indian officer, written by a brother officer in India, 
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become, themselves hateful, and cannot therefore have their natures 
studied with the calmness required by science. 


An example will make this clear. The reflex egoism we name © 
patriotism, causing among other things a high yaluation of the reli- 
gious creed nationally professed, makes us overrate the effects this 
creed has produced, and makes us underrate the effects produced 
by othev creeds and by influences of other orders. The notions 
respecting savage and civilized races, in which we are brought up, | 
show this. i 

The word savage, originally meaning wild or uncultivated, has 
come to mean cruel and blood-thirsty, because of the representations 
habitually made that wild or uncultivated tribes of men are eruel 
and blood-thirsty. And ferocity having come to be thought of 
as a constant attribute of uncivilized races, which are also distin- 
guished by not having our religion, it is tacitly assumed that the 
absence of our religion is the cause of this ferocity. But if, struggling 
successfully against the bias of patriotism, we correct the evidence 
which that bias. has garbled, we find ourselves obliged to receive 
this assumption with great qualifications. ` 

When, for instance, we read Cook’s account of the Tahitians, as 
first visited by him, we are surprised to meet with some traits 
among them, higher than those of their civilized visitors. Though | 
some pilfering. was committed by them, it was not so serious as 
that of which the sailors were guilty in stealing the iron bolts 
out of their own ship to pay the native women. And when, after 
Cook had enacted a penalty for theft, the natives complained ‘of one 
of bis own crew—when this sailor, convicted of the offence he was 
charged with, was condemned to be whipped, the natives tried 
to get him off, and failing to do this, shed tears on seeing prepa- 
rations for the punishment. If, again, we compare critically the 
accounts of Cook’s death, we see clearly enough that the Sandwich 
Islanders behaved: amicably until they had been ill-used, and had 
reason to fear further ill-usage. The experiences of many other tra- 
vellers similarly show us that friendly conduct.on the part of un- 
civilized races when first visited, is very general; and that their 
subsequent unfriendly conduct, when it occurs, is nothing but re- 
taliation for injuries received from the civilized. Such a fact as 
that the natives of Queen Charlotte’s Island did not attack Captain 
Carteret’s party till after they had received just cause of offence,* 
may be taken as.typical of the histories of ‘transactions between 
wild. races and cultivated races. When we inquire into the case 


* Hawkesworth’s Voyages, vol. i., p, 573. 
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of the missionary Williams, “the Martyr of Erromanga,” we dis- 
cover that his murder, dilated upon as proving the wickedness of 
unreclaimed natures, was a revenge for injuries previously suffered 
from wicked Europeans. Here are a few testimonies respecting the 
relative behaviours of civilized and uncivilized :— 

“ After we had killed a man at the Marquesas, grievously wounded one 


at Easter Island, hooked a third with a boat-hook at Tonga-tabu, wounded ' 
one at Namocka, another at Mallicollo, and killed: another at Tauna; the 


. several inhabitants behaved in a civil and harmless manner to us, though 


they might have taken ample revenge by cutting ‘off. our strag ggling 
arties.” 
a Excepting at, Cafta, where I was for a time supposed to come with 
hostile intent, I was treated inhospitably by no one‘during all my‘travels, 
excepting by Europeans, who had nothing against me but my apparent 
poverty.” t, 
“In February, 1812, the people of Winnebah [Gold Coast] seized their 
commandant, Mr. Meredith,” and so maltreated him that he died. The 


town and fort were destr oyed by the English. “For many years after- 


wards, English vessels passing Winnebah were in the habit of pouring a 
broadside into the town, to inspire the natives with an idea of the severe | 
vengeance which would be exacted for the spilling of European blood.” $ 
Or, instead of these separate testimonies, take the opinion of one who 
collected many testimonies. Referring to the kind treatment expe- 
rienced by Enciso from the natives of Cartagena (on the coast of New 
Granada), who a few years before had been cruelly treated by the 
Spaniards, Washington Irving says :-— 

“ When we recall the bloody and indiscriminate vengeance wreaked upon 


-this people by Ojida and his followers for their justifiable resistance of in- 


vasion, and compare it with their placable and considerate spirit when an 
opportunity for revenge presented itself, we confess we feel a momentary- 
doubt whether the arbitrary appellation of savage is always applied to the 
right party.” § 

The reasonableness of this doubt will scarcely be questioned, after 
reading of the diabolical cruelties committed by the invading Euro- 
peans in America; as, for instance, in St. Domingo, where the 
French made the natives kneel in rows along the edge of a deep 


trench and shot them batch after batch, until the trench was full, or, 


as an easler method, tied numbers of them together, took them out to 
sea, and tumbled them overboard; and where the Spaniards treated 
so horribly the enslaved natives, that these killed themselves 
wholesale: the various modes of suicide being shown in Spanish 
drawings. 

Does the Englishman say that these, and hosts of like Janona 
misdeeds, are the misdeeds of other civilized races in other times ; 


* Forster’s Observations, d&c., p. 406. + Parkyns’s Abyssinia, vol. ii., p. 431. 
t Cruickshank, Highteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa, vol. i p. 100. 
§ Companions of Columbus, p. 115. 
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and that they are attributable to that corrupted religion which 
he repudiates? If so, he may be reminded that sundry of the 
above facts are facts against ourselves. He may be reminded, too, 
that the purer religion he professes has not prevented a kindred 
treatment of the North American Indians by our own race. And 
he may.be put to the blush by accounts of barbarities going on ' 
in our own colonies at the present time. Without detailing these, 
however, it will suffice to recall the most recent notorious case— 
that of the kidnappings and murders in the South Seas. Here we 
find repeated the typical relations :—betrayals of many natives and 
merciless sacrifices of their lives ; eventual retaliation by the natives 
to a small extent; a consequent charge against the natives of atro- 
cious murder ; and then a wholesale massacre of them, innocent and 
guilty together. 

See, then, how the bias of patriotism indirectly produces erroneous 
views of the effects of an institution. Blinded by national self-love 
to the badness of our conduct towards inferior races, while remem- 
bering what there is of good in our conduct; forgetting how well 
these inferior races have usually behaved to us, and remembering 
only their misbehaviour, which we refrain from tracing to its cause in 
our own transgressions ; we overvalue our own natures as compared 
with theirs. And then, looking at the two as respectively Christian 
and Heathen, we overrate the good done by Christian institutions 
(which has doubtless been great), and we underrate the advance 
that has been. made without them. We do this habitually in other 
cases. As, for instance, when we ignore evidence furnished by the 
history of Buddhism; respecting the founder of which Canon Liddon 
lately told his hearers that “it might be impossible for honest Chris- 
tians to think over the career of this oo Prince without some 
keen feelings of humiliation and shame.”* And ignoring all such 
evidence, we get one-sided impressions. Thus our sociological con- 
ceptions are distorted—do not correspond with the facts; that is, 
are unscientific. 


To illustrate some among the many effects wrought by the bias of 
patriotism in other nations, and to show how mischievous are the 
beliefs it fosters, I may here cite evidence furnished by France and 
by Germany. 

Contemplate that undue self-estimation which the French have 
shown us. Observe what has resulted from that exalted idea of 
French power which the writings of M. Thiers did so much to main- 
tain and increase. When we remember how, by causing under- 
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valuation of other nations, it led to a disregard of their ideas and 
an ignorance of their doings—when we remember how, in the late 
war, the French, confident of victory, had maps of German terri- 
tory but not of their own, and suffered. catastrophes from this and 
other kinds of unpreparedness ; we see what fatal evils this reflex 
self-esteem may produce when in excess. So, too, on studying the 
way in which it has influenced French thought in other direc- 
tions. Looking at Crimean battle-pieces, in which French soldiers 
are shown to have achieved everything—looking at a picture like 
Ingres’ “Crowning of Homer,” and noting French poets conspicuous. 
in the foreground, while the figure of Shakspeare in one corner is 
half in and half out of the picture—reading the names of great men 
of all nations inscribed on the string-course running round the 
Palais de 0industrie, and finding many unfamiliar French names, 
while (strange oversight, as we must suppose) the name of Newton 
is conspicuous by its absence; we see exemplified a national senti- 
ment which, generating the belief that things not French deserve 
little attention, acts injuriously on French thought and French pro- 
gress. From Victor Hugo’s magniloquent description of France as 
the Saviour of nations, down to the declamations of those who urged 
that were Paris destroyed the light of civilization would be extin- 
guished, we see throughout, the conviction that France is the great 
teacher, and by implication needs not to be a learner. The diffusion 
of French ideas 1s an essential thing for other nations ; while the 
absorption of ideas from other nations 1s not an essential thing for 
France: the truth being, rather, that French ideas, more than most 
other ideas, stand in need of foreign influence to qualify the undue 
definiteness and dogmatic character they habitually display. That 
such a tone of feeling, and the mode of thinking appropriate to it, 
should vitiate sociological speculation, 1s a matter of course. If there 
needs proof, we have a conspicuous one in the writings of M. Comte; 
. where excessive self-estimation under its direct form, and under that 
reflex form constituting patriotism, has led to astounding sociological 
misconceptions. Jf we contemplate that scheme of Positivist re- 
organization and federation in which France was, of course, to be the 
leader—if we note the fact that M. Comte expected the transforma- 
tion he so rigorously formulated to take place during the life of his 
own generation ; and if, then, we remember what has since happened, 
and consider what are the probabilities of the future, we shall not 
fail to see how great are the perversions cof sociological belief this 
bias may prodtce, 

How national self-esteem, exalted by success in war, warps socio- 
logical opinion, is again shown of late in Germany. As a German 
professor writes to me, “there is, alas, no want of signs” that 
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the “happy contrast to French self-sufficiency” which Germany 
heretofore displayed, is disappearing “since the glory of the late 
victories.” The German liberals, he says, “overflow with talk of 
Germanism, German unity, the German nation, the German empire, 
the German army and the German navy, the German church, and 
German science. .... They ridicule Frenchmen, and what animates 
them is, after all, the French spirit translated into German.” And 
then, to illustrate the injurious reaction on German thought, and 
on the estimates of foreign nations and their doings, he describes 
his discussion with an esteemed German professor of philosophy, 
against whom he was contending that the psychical and ethical sciences 
would gain in progress and influence by international communion, 
like that among the physico-mathematical sciences. He “to my 
astonishment declared that even if such an union were possible, he ` 
did not think it desirable, as it would interfere too much with the 
peculiarity of German thought... .. Second to Germany,” he said, 
“it was Italy, which, in the immediate future, was most likely to 
promote philosophy... .. It appeared that what made him prefer 
the Italians . . .. was nothing else than his having observed that in 
Italy they were acquainted with every philosophical treatise published 
in Germany, however unimportant.” And thus, adds my correspon- 
dent, “the finest’German characteristics are disappearing im an 
exaggerated Teutonomania.” One other truth his comments on 
German feeling make manifest. There is indirectly an antagonism 
between the sentiment of nationality and the sentiment of indivi- 
duality ; the result of which is that exaltation of the one involves 
depression of the other, and a decreased regard for the institu- 
tions it originates. Speaking of the “so-called National Liberals,” 
he says:—‘“ A friend of mine was lately present at a discussion, in 
the course of which a professor of philosophy, of the University of 
| , was very eloquently, and with perfect seriousness, contending 
that only one thing was now wanting to complete our German insti- 
tutions—a national costume, Other people, who, no doubt, are fully 
aware of the ridiculousness of such things, are nevertheless guilty of 
an equally absurd and éven more intolerable encroachment on in- 
dividual liberty ; since, by proposing to establish a national church, 
they aim at constraining the adherents of the various religious bodies 
into`a spiritual uniform. . Indeed, I should hardly have thought it 
possible that a German government could encourage such monstrous 
propositions, if they had not been expounded to me at the Ministry 
of Public Worship.” 





Saying no more about patriotism and its perverting effects on 
sociological judgments, which are, indeed, so conspicuous all through 
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history as scarcely tọ need pointing out, let me devote the remain- 
ing space to the perverting effects of the opposite feeling—anti- 
patriotism. Though the distortions of opinion hence resulting are 
less serious, still they have to be guarded against. __, 

In England the bias of anti-patriotism does not diminish in a 
marked way the admiration we have for our political institutions ; 
but only here and there prompts the wish for a strong government, 
to secure the envied benefits ascribed to strong governments abroad. 
Nor does it appreciably modify the general attachment to our reli- 
gious institutions; but only in a few who dislike independence, shows 
itself in advocacy of an authoritative ecclesiastical system fitted 
to remedy what they lament as a chaos of religious beliefs. In 
other directions, however, it is displayed so frequently and con- 
spicuously as to affect public opinion in an injurious way. In respect 
to the higher orders of intellectual achievement, under-valuation 
of ourselves has become a fashion; and the errors it fosters react 
detrimentally on the estimates we make of our social régime, and on 
our sociological beliefs in general. 

What is the origin of this undue self-depreciation ? In some cases 
no doubt it results from disgust at the jaunty self-satisfaction caused 
by the bias of patriotism when excessive. In other cases it grows 
out of affectation : to speak slightingly of what is English seems to 
imply wide knowledge, of what is foreign, and brings a reputation 
for culture. In the remaining cases it is due to ignorance. Passing 
over such of these self-depreciatory estimates of our powers and 
achievements as have partial justifications, I will limit myself to one 
which has no justification. Among the classes here indicated, it is 
the custom to speak disparagingly of the part we play in discovery 
and invention, There is an assertion occasionally to be met with in 
public journals, that the French invent and we improve. Not long 
since it was confessed by the Attorney-General that the English are 
not a scientific nation. Recently the Times, commenting on a 
speech of Mr. Gladstone, said :—‘“ There is truth, however, in the 
assertion that we are backward in appreciating and pursuing abstract 
knowledge.” * Such statements exhibit the bias of anti-patriotism 
creating a belief that is wholly indefensible. As we shall presently 
see, they are flatly contradicted by facts; and can be accounted for 
only by supposing that those who make them have had a culture 
exclusively literary. 

A convenient way of dealing with this bias of anti-patriotism will 
be to take an individual example of it. More than any other, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has of late made himself an exponent of the 
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feeling, His motive cannot be too highly respected; and for much 
that he has said in reproof of the vainglorious, entire approval may 
rightly be felt. Many grave defects in our social state, many absur- 
dities in: our modes of action, many errors in our estimates of our- 
selves, are to be pointed out and dwelt upon; and great good is 
done by a writer who efficiently executes the task of making us feel _ 
our shortcomings. In his condemnation of the ascetic view of life 
which still prevails here, one may entirely agree. The undue esti- 
mation of material prosperity common with us, is a fault justly 
insisted on by him. And the overweening confidence so often shown 
in a divine favour gained by our greater national piety, is also an 
attitude of mind deservedly to be reprobated. But by reaction 
Mr. Arnold is, I think, carried too far in the direction of anti- 
patriotism, and weakens the effect of his criticism by generating a 
re-reaction. Let us glance at some of his views. 


“The mode of procedure generally followed by Mr. Arnold, is not 
that of judicially. balancing the evidence, but that of meeting the 
expression of self-satisfied patriotism by some few facts calculated 
to cause dissatisfaction: not considering what is their quantitative 
value. To reprove a piece of national self-laudation uttered by 
Mr. Roebuck, he comments on the murder of an illegitimate child 
by its mother, reported in the same paper. Now this would be 
effective if infanticide were peculiar to England, or if he could show 
a larger proportion of infanticide here than elsewhere; but his 
criticism is. at once cancelled on calling to mind the developed 
system of baby-farming round Paris, and the extensive getting-rid 
of infants to which it is instrumental. By following Mr. Arnold’s, 
method, it would be easy to dispose of his conclusions. Suppose, for ` 
instance, that I were to set down the many murders committed in 
England by foreigners within our own memories, including those by . 
Courvoisier, by Mrs, Manning, by Barth¢lemi near Fitzroy Square, 
by a Frenchman in Foley Place (about 1854-7), that by Müller, that — 
by Kohl in the Essex marshes, that by Lani in a brothel near the 
Haymarket, that by Margterite Diblanc, the tragedy of the two young 
Germans (Mai and Nagel) at Chelsea, ending with the recent one in 
Great Coram Street—suppose I were to compare the ratio borne by 
this number of murderers to the number of foreigners in England, 
with the answering ratio among our own people; and suppose I 
were to take this as a test.of the Continental culture Mr. Arnold so 
much admires. Probably he would not think the test quite relevant; _ 
and yet it would be quite as relevant as that he uses—perhaps some- 
what more relevant. Suppose, again, that by way of criticism on 
German administration, I were to dwell on the catastrophe at Berlin, 
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where, during the celebration of victory, fourteen sightseers were 
killed and some hundreds injured ; or suppose I were further to judge 
it by the disclosures of the leading Berlin physician, Virchow, who 
shows that one out of every three children born in Berlin dies the 
first year, and whose statistics prove the general: mortality to bé 
increasing so rapidly that while “in 1854 the death rate was 1000,’ 
in 1851—63 it rose to 1164, and in 1864—8 to 1817 ” *—suppose, I 
say, that I took these facts as proof of failure in the social system 
Mr. Arnold would have us copy. Possibly he would not be much 
shaken ; though it seems to me that this evidence would be more 
to the point than a case of infanticide among’ourselves. Further, 
suppose I were to test French administration by the statistics of 
mortality in the Crimea, as given at the late meeting of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science, by M. Le Fort, who 
pointed out that— 

“Dans ces six mois d'hiver 1855-1856, alors qu'il wy a plus guère 
hostilités, alors que les Anglais ont seulement en six mois 165 blessés, et 
les Francais 323, l'armée anglaise, grace aux précautions prises, n’a que peu 
de malades et ne perd que 606 hommes; l’armée francaise voit éclater au 
milieu d'elle le typhus, qu'on eût pu éviter, et perd par les maladies seules 
21,190 hommes ;” 
and who further, respecting the relative mortalities from operations, 
said that— 

“En Crimée, les armées anglaise et française se trouvent exposées aux 
mémes besoins, aux mémes vicissitudes atmosphériques, et cependant quelle 
‘differénce dans la mortalité des opérés. Les Anglais perdent 24 pour 100 
de leurs amputés du bras, nous en perdons plus du double, 55 sur 100; il 
en est de même pour l’amputation de la jambe: 35 contre 71 pour 100.” 
—suppose, I say, that I were thus to deal with the notion that 
“they manage these things better in France.” Mr. Arnold would, 
very likely, not abandon his belief. And yét this contrast would 
- certainly be as damaging as the fact about the girl Wragg, to 
which he more than once refers so emphatically. Surely it is mani- 
fest enough that by selecting the evidence, any society may be rela- 
tively blackened, and any other society relatively whitened. 

From Mr. Arnold’s method let us turn to some of his specific 


_ statements: taking first the statement that the English are deficient 


in ideas. He says :—“There is the world of ideas, and there is the 
world of practice; the Frenvh are often for suppressing the one, and 
the English the other.”+ Admitting the success of the English in 
action, Mr. Arnold thinks that it goes along with want of faith in 
speculative conclusions. But by putting ideas and practice in this 
antithesis, he implies his acceptance of the notion that effectual 
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practice does not depend on superiority, of ideas. This is an 
erroneous notion. Methods that answer are preceded by thoughts 
that are true. A successful enterprise presupposes an imagination 
of all the factors, and conditions, and results; which differs from 
the imagination leading to an unsuccessful enterprise in this, that 
what will happen, is clearly and completely foreseen, instead of 

being foreseen vaguely and incompletely: there is greater ideality. — 
Every scheme is an idea; every scheme more or less new, implies 
an idea more or less original; every scheme proceeded with, implies 
an idea vivid enough to prompt action; and every scheme which 
succeeds, implies an idea so accurate and exhaustive that the 
results correspond with it. When an English Company accom- 
modates Amsterdam with water—an element the Dutch are very 
familiar with, and in the management of which they, centuries ago, 
gave us lessons—must we not say that by leaving us to supply 
their ‘chief city they show a want of confidence in results ideally 
seen? Is it replied that the Dutch are not an ideal people? ? Then 
take the Italians. How happens it that such a pressing need as 
the draining of Naples, has never suggested to Italian rulers or 
Italian people the taking of measures to achieve it; and how happens’ 
. it that the idea of draining Naples, instead of emanating from 
French or Germans, supposed by Mr. Arnold to have more faith in 
ideas, emanates from a company of Englishmen, who are now pro- 
posing to do the work without cost to the municipality.* Or what 
shall we infer as to relative faith in ideas, on learning that even 
within their respective territories the French and Germans wait for 
us to undertake new things for them? When we find that Toulouse 
and Bordeaux were lighted with’ gas by an English company, must 
we not infer lack of ideas in‘the people of those places? When we 
find that a body of Englishmen, the Rhone Hydraulic Company, 
seeing that at Bellegarde there are rapids having a fall of forty 
' feet, miade a tunnel carrying a fourth of the river, and so got 
10,000 horse-power, which they are selling to manufacturers ; and 
when we ask why this source .of wealth was not utilized by ‘the 
Frerich themselves; must we not say that it was because the idea did 
not occur to them, or because it was not vivid and complete enough 
to prompt the enterprise? And when, on going north, we discover 
that not only in Belgium and Holland are the chief towns, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Lille, Ghent, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Haarlem, &c., lighted 
by our Continental Gas Association, but that this combination of 
Englishmen lights many towns in Germany also—Hanover, Aix-la- - 
Chapelle, Stolberg, Cologne, Frankfort, Vienna, nay, that even the 
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head-quarters of geist, Berlin itself, had to wait for light until,this 
Company supplied it, must we not say that more faith im ideas 
was shown by English than by Germans? Germans have plenty of 
energy, are not without desire to make money, and knew that gas 
was used in England; and if neither they nor their Governments 
undertook the work, we must infer that the benefits. and means were 
inadequately conceived. English enterprises have often been led by 
ideas that looked wholly unpractical: as when the first English steamer 
astonished the people of Coblentz, in 1817, by making its appearance 
there, so initiating the Rhine steam-navigation ; or as when the first 
English steamer started across the Atlantic. Instead of our practice _ 
being wnideal, the ideas which guide it sometimes verge on the 
romantic. Fishing-up a cable from the bottom of an ocean three 
miles deep, was’ an idea seemingly more fitted for The Arabian 
Nights than for actual life; yet success proved how truly those who 
conducted the operation had put together their ideas in correspon- 
dence with the facts—the true test of vivid imagination. 

To show the groundlessness of the notion that new ideas are 

not evolved and appreciated as much in England as elsewhere, I 
am tempted here to enumerate our modern inventions of all orders ; 
from those directly aiming at material results, such as Trevethick’s 
first locomotive, up to the calculating-machines of Babbage and the 
logic-machine of Jevons, quite remote from practice inm their 
objects. But merely asserting that those who go through the list 
will find that neither in number nor in importance do they yield to 
those of any nation during the same period, I refrain from details. 
Partly I do this because the space required for specifying them 
would be too great; and partly because mventions, mostly having 
immediate bearings on practice, would perhaps not be thought by 
Mr. Arnold to prove fertility of. idea: though, considering that each 
machine is a theory before it becomes a concrete fact, this would be 
a position difficult to defend. To avoid all possible objection, I will 
limit myself to scientific discovery, from which the element of prac- 
tice is excluded ; and to meet the impression that scientific discovery 
in recent days has. not maintained its former pace, I will name only 
our achievements since 1800. 

Taking first the Abstract Sciences, let us ask what has been done 
in Logic. We have the brief but pregnant statement of inductive 
methods by Sir John Herschel, leading to the definite systematiza- 
tion of them by Mr. Mill; and we have, in the work of Professor 
Bain, elaborately-illustrated applications of logical methods to science 
and to the business of life. Deductive Logic, too, has been developed 
by a further conception. The doctrine of the quantification of the 
predicate, set forth in 1827 by Mr. George Bentham, and again set 
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forth under a numerical form by Professor De Morgan, is a doctrine 
supplementary to that of Aristotle ; and the recognition of it has made 
it easier than before to see that Deductive Logic is a science of the 
relations implied by the inclusions, exclusions, and overlappings of 
classes.* Even were this all, the instalment of progress would be 
large for a single generation. But it 1s by no means all. In the 
work by Professor Boole, Investigation of the Laws of Thought, 
the application to Logie of methods like those of Mathematics, con- 
stitutes another step far greater in originality and in importance 
than any taken since Aristotle. So that, strangely enough, the asser- 
tion quoted above, that “we are backward in appreciating and pur- 
suing abstract knowledge,” and this complaint of Mr. Arnold that 
our life is wanting in ideas, come at a time when we have lately 
_done more to advance the most abstract and purely-ideal science, 
than has been done anywhere else, or during any past period ! | 

In the other division of Abstract Science—Mathematics, a recent 
revival of activity has brought results sufficiently striking. Though, 
during a long period, the bias of patriotism and an undue reverence 
for that form of the higher calculus which Newton initiated, greatly 
retarded us; yet since the re-commencement of progress, some five- 
and-twenty years ago, Englishmen have again come to the front. 
Sir W. R. Hamilton’s method of Quaternions is a new instrument of 
research; and whether or not as valuable as some think, un- 
doubtedly adds a large region to the world of known mathematical 
truth. And then, more’ important still, there are the achievements 
of, Cayley and Sylvester in the creation and development of the 
higher algebra. From competent and unbiassed judges I learn that 
the Theory of Invariants, and the methods of investigation which 
have grown out of it, constitute a step in mathematical progress 
larger than any made since the Differential Calculus. Thus, with- 
out enumerating the minor achievements of others, there is ample 
proof that abstract science, of this order also, is flourishing among us 
In great vigour. 

Nor, on passing to the Abstract-Concrete sciences, do we find any 
better ground for this belief entertained by Mr. Arnold and others. 
Though Huyghens conceived of light as constituted of undulations, 
yet he was wrong in conceiving the ‘undulations as allied in form to 
those of sound; and it remained for Dr. Young to establish the true 


* Most readers of logic will, I suppose, be surprised on missing from the above 
sentence, the name of Sir W. Hamilton. They will not be more surprised than I was 
myself on recently learning that Mr. George Bentham’s work, Outline of a New 
System of Logic, was published six years before the earliest of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
logical writings, and that Sir W. Hamilton reviewed it. The case adds another to 
the multitudinous ones in which the world credits the wrong man; and persists in 
crediting him in defiance of evidence, i 
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theory. Respecting the principle of interference of the rays of light’ 
propounded by Young, Sir John Herschel says,—“ regarded as a phy- 
sical law [it] has hardly its equal for beauty, simplicity, and extent of 
application, in-the whole circle of science; and of Young’s all- 
important discovery that the luminiferous undulations are lateral 
not longitudinal; he says that it showed “a sagacity which would 
have done honour to Newton himself.” Just naming the dis- 
covery of latent heat by Black, the discrimination by Wollaston 
of quantity and intensity in electricity, and the disclosure of elec- 
trolysis by Nicholson and Carlisle (all of them cardinal discoveries) 
and passing over minor contributions to physical science, we come to 
the great contributions of Faraday—magneto-electricity, the quan- 
_ titative law of electrolysis, the magnetization of light, and dia-mag- 
netism : not mentioning others of much significance. Next there is 
the great truth which men still living have finally established—the 
correlation and equivalence of the physical forces. In the estab- 
lishment of this- truth Englishmen have had a large share—some 
think the larger share. Remembering that‘in England the con- 
ception of heat as a mode of motion dates from Bacon, by whom 
it is expressed with an insight that is marvellous considering the 
knowledge of his time—remembering, too, that “Locke stated a 
similar view with singular felicity ;” we come, among Englishmen of 
the present century, first to Davy, whose experiments and argu- 
ments so conclusively supported those of Rumford ; then tothe view 
of Roget and the postulate on which Faraday habitually reasoned, 
that all force arises only as other force is expended; then to the 
essay of Grove, in which the origin of the various forms of force out 
of one another was abundantly exemplified;. and finally to the 
investigations by which Joule established the quantitative relations 
between heat and motion. Without dwelling on the important deduc- 
tions from this great truth made by Sir. W. Thomson, Rankine, Tyndall, 
_ and others, I will merely draw attention to its highly-abstract nature 
as again showing the baselessness of the above-quoted notion. 

_ Equally conclusive is the evidence when we pass to Chemistry. 
The cardinal value of the step made by Dalton in 1808, when the 
aperçu of Higgins was reduced by him to a scientific form, will be 
seen on glancing into Wurtz’ Introduction to Chemical Philosophy, 
and observing how the atomic theory underlies all subsequent chemical — 
discovery. Nor, in more recent days, has the development of this theory 
fallen unduly into foreign hands. Prof. Williamson, by reconciling the 
theory of radicals with the theory of types, and by introducing the 
hypothesis of condensed molecular types, has taken a leading part in 
founding the modern views of chemical combinations. We come 
next to the cardinal conception of atomicity. In 1851, Prof. Frank- 
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land initiated the classification of the elements by their atomicities: 
his important generalization being now avowedly accepted in Ger- 
many by those who originally disputed it; as by Kolbe in his 
Moden der Modernen Chemie, On turning from the more general 
chemical truths to the more special chemical truths, a like history 
meets us. Davy’s discovery of the metallic bases of the alkalies and 
earths, r.volutionized chemists’ ideas. Passing over many other 
achievements in special chemistry, I may single out for their signi- 
ficance, the discoveries of Andrews, Tait, and especially of Brodie, 
respecting the constitution of ozone as an allotropic form of oxygen; 
and may join with these Brodie’s discoveries respecting the allotropic 
forms of carbon, as throwing so much light on allotropy at large. And 
- then we come to the all-important discoveries, general and special, of ’ 
the late Prof. Graham. The truths he established respecting the 
hydration of compounds, the transpiration and the diffusion of liquids, 
the transpiration and the diffusion of gases, the dialysis of liquids 
and the dialysis of gases, and the occlusion of gases by metals, are 
all of them cardinal truths. And even of still greater value is his 
luminous generalization respecting the crystalloid and colloid states 
of matter—a generalization which, besides throwing light on many 
other phenomena, has given us an insight into organic processes 
previously incomprehensible. These results, reached by his beau- 
. tifully-coherent series of researches extending over forty years, con- 
stitute a new revelation of the properties of matter. 

Neither is it true that in advancing the Concrete Sciences we have 
failed to do our share. Take the first in order—Astronomy. Though, 
for the long period during which our mathematicians were behind 
Planetary Astronomy progressed but little in England, and the deve- 
‘lopment of the Newtonian theory was left.chiefly to other nations » 
yet of late there has been no want of activity. When I have 
named the inverse problem of perturbations and the discovery of 
Neptune, the honour of which we share with the French, I have 
called to mind an achievement sufficiently remarkable. To Sidereal 
Astronomy we have made great contributions, Though the concep- 
tion of Wright, of Durham, respecting stellar distribution was here 
so little attended to that when afterwards enunciated by Kant (who 
knew Wright’s views) and by Sir W. Herschel, it was credited to 
them ; yet since Sir W. Herschel’s time the researches in Sidereal 
Astronomy by Sir John Herschel and others, have done much to 
further this division of the science. Quite recently the discoveries 
made by Mr. Huggins respecting the velocities with which certain 
, Stars are approaching us and others receding, have opened a.new field 
of inquiry ; and the inferences reached by Mr. Proctor respecting 
groupings of stars and the “drifting” of star-groups, now found to 
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harmonize with the results otherwise reached by Mr. Huggins, go far 
to help us in‘ conceiving the constitution of our galaxy. Nor must 
we forget how much has been done towards elucidating the physical 
constitutions ‘of the heavenly bodies, as well as their motions: the 
natures of nebule, and the processes going in Sun and stars, have 
been greatly elucidated by Huggins, Lockyer, and others, 

In Geology, the progress made here, and especially the progress in 
geological theory, is certainly not less—good judges say much greater 
——than has been made elsewhere. Just noting that English Geology 
goes back to Ray, whose notions were far more philosophical than 
_ those set forth long afterwards by Werner, we come to Hutton, with 
whom in fact rational Geology commences. For the untenable Nep-. 
tunist hypothesis, asserting a once-universal aqueous action unlike 
the present, Hutton substituted an aqueous action, marine and fluvia- 
tile, continuously operating as we now see it, antagonized by a 
periodic igneous action: he recognized denudation as producing moun- 
tains and valleys ; he denied so-called primitive rocks; he asserted 
metamorphism ; he taught the meaning of unconformity. Since his 
day rapid advances in the same direction had been made. William 
Smith, by establishing the order of superposition of strata through- 
out England, prepared the way for positive generalizations ; and by 
showing that contained fossils are better tests of correspondence 
among strata than mineral characters, laid the basis for subsequent 
classifications. The better data thus obtained, theory quickly turned 
to account. In his Principles of Geology, Lyell elaborately worked 
out the uniformitarian doctrine—the doctrine that the Harth’s crust 
has been brought to its present complex structure by the continuous 
operation of forces like those we see still at work. More recently, 
Prof. Ramsay’s theory of lake-formation by glaciers has helped in the 
interpretation; and by him, as well as by Prof. Huxley, much has 
been done towards elucidating past distributions of continents and 
oceans. Let me name, too, Mallet’s, Theory of Earthquakes—the 
only scientific explanation of them yet given. And there must be 
added another fact of moment. Criticism has done far more here 
than abroad, towards overthrowing the crude hypothesis of universal | 
“systems ” of strata, which succeeded the still cruder hypothesis of 
universal strata, enunciated by Werner. 

That our contributions to Biological science haved in these later 
times not been unimportant, may, I “think, be also maintained. Just 
noting that the “natural system” of Plant-classification, though French 
by development, is*English by origin, since Ray made its first great 
division and sketched out some ce its sub-divisions ; we come, among 
English botanists, to Brown. He made a series af investigations in 
the morphology, classification, and distribution of plants, which in 
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number and importance have never been equalled: the Prodromus 
Flore Nove-Hollandic is the greatest achievement in classification 
since Jussieu’s Natural Orders. Brown, too, it was who solved the 
mystery of plant-fertilization. Again, there is the conception that 
existing plant-distribution has been determined by past geological 

and physical changes—a conception we owe to Dr. Hooker, who 
has given us sundry wide interpretations in pursuance of it. In. 
Animal-physiology there is Sir Charles Bell’s discovery respecting 
the sensory and motor functions of the ‘nerve-roots in the. spinal 
‘cord ; and this underlies multitudinous interpretations of organic 
phenomena. More recently we have had Mr. Darwin’s great addi- 
tion to biological science. Following in the steps of his grand- 
father, who had anticipated Lamarck in enunciating the general con- 
ception of the genesis of organic forms by adaptive modifications, 
but had not worked out the conception as Lamarck did, Mr. 
Darwin, perceiving that both of them were mistaken in attributing 
the modifications to causes which, though some of them true, were 
inadequate to account for all the effects, succeeded, by recognizing the 
further cause he called Natural Selection, in raising the hypothesis 
from a form but partially tenable to a quite tenable form. This view 
of his, so admirably worked out, has been adopted by the great 
majority of naturalists; and, by making the process of organic evolu- 
tion more comprehensible, it is revolutionizing biological conceptions 
throughout the world. In the words of Professor Cohn, “no book of 
recent times has influenced the conceptions of modern science like the 
first edition of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species.”* Nor should 
we overlook the various kindred minor discoveries, partly dependent, 
partly independent: Mr. Darwin’s own respecting the dimorphism 
of flowers ; Mr. Bates’s beautiful interpretation of mimicry in insects, 
which led the way to many allied interpretations ; Mr. Wallace’s ex- 
planations of dimorphism and polymorphism in Lepidoptera. Finally, 
Professor Huxley, besides dissipating some serious biological errors of 
continental origin, has made important contributions to morphology 
and classification. 

Nor does the balance turn against us on passing to the next- 
highest concrete science. After those earlier inquiries by which 
Englishmen so largely advanced the Science of Mind, and set up 
much of the speculation subsequently active in France and Ger-— 
many, there came a lull in English thinking ;.and during this arose 
the absurd notion that the English are not a philosophical people. 
But the lull, ending some forty years ago, gave place to an activity 


* These words are translated for me from Die Entwicklung der Naturwissenschaft in 
den, leizen finfundzwanzig Jahren. By Professor Dr. Ferdinand Cohn. Breslau, 1872. 
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which has joey made up for lost time. On this point I need not 
“rest in assertion, but will quote foreign testimony. The first chapter 
of Prof. Ribot’s work, La Psychologie Anglaise ee ii 
begins thus :— _ 

“Le sceptre de la psychologie, dit M. Stuart Mill, est décidément revenu 

à Angleterre’? On pourrait soutenir qwil wen est jamais sorti. Sans 
doute, les études psychologiques y sont maintenant cultivées par des 
hommes de premier ordre qui, par la solidité de leur méthode, et ce qui est 
plus rare, par la precision de leurs résultats, ont fait entrer la science dans 
une période nouvelle ; mais c’est plutôt un redoublement qu’un renouvel- 
lement d'éclat.” 

Similarly, on Tne to Ethics considered under its psychological 
aspect, we find foreign testimony that English thinkers have done 
most towards the elaboration of a scientific system. In the preface 
to his late work, La Morale nella Filosofia Positiva (meaning by 
“ Positiva” simply scientific), Prof. Barzellotti, of Florence, states 
that for this reason he limits himself to an account of English specu- 
lation in this department.* 

And then, if, instead of Psychology and Ethics, Philosophy at 
‘large comes in question, there is independent testimony of kindred 
nature to be cited. Thus, in the first number of La Critique Philo- 
sophique (8 Fevrier, 1872), published under the direction of M. 
Rénouvier, the acting editor, M. Pilloh, writes :— 

“On travaille beaucoup dans le champ des idées en Angleterre... .. 
Non-seulement l'Angleterre surpasse la France par l’ardeur et le travail, ce 
qui est malheureusement bien peu dire, et par l'intérêt des investigations et 
des débats de ses penseurs, mais même elle laisse loin derrière elle ]’Alle- 
magne en ce dernier point.” 

And still more recently M. Martins, in the leading French periodical, 
has been referring to— 

“legs nouvelles idées nées dans la libre Angleterre et appelées à trans- 
former un jour les sciences naturelles.” f 
So that while Mr. Arnold is lamenting the want of ideas in England, 
it is discovered abroad that the genesis of ideas in England is very 
active. While he thinks our conceptions are commonplace, our 
neighbours find them new, to the extent of being revolutionary. 
Oddly enough, at the very time when he is reproaching his country- 
men with lack of geist, Frenchmen are asserting that there is more 
geist here than elsewhere! Nor is there wanting other testimony 
of kindred nature. In the lecture above cited, Dr. Cohn, while 
claiming for Germany a superiority in the number of her earnest 
workers, says that “England especially has always been, and is parti- 


* I am told that his reasons for this valuation are more fully given at p. 143, 
+ Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 Fevrier, 1873, p. 731. 
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larly now; rich in men whose scientific works are remarkable: for 
their astonishing laboriousness, clearness, profundity, and indepen- 
dence of thought”—a further recognition of the truth that instead 
of merely plodding along the old ruts of thought, the English strike 
out new tracks of thought: are unusually imaginative. 

In his essay on the “Functions of Criticism at the Present Time,” 
Mr. Arnold insists that the thing most. needful for us now, m all 
branches. of knowledge, is “to see the object as in itself it really 
is’; and in Friendship’s Garland, his alter ego, Arminius, exhorts 
our Philistinism “to search and not rest till it sees things more 
as they really are.” Above, I have done that which Mr. Arnold 
urges ; not by picking-up stray facts, but by a systematic examina- 
tion. Feeling sure that Mr. Arnold has himself taken the course he 
advises, and is therefore familiar with all this evidence, as well as 
with the large quantity which might be added, I am somewhat 
puzzled on finding him draw from it a conclusion so different from 
that which presents itself to me. Were any one, proceeding on the- 
foregoing data, to assert that since the beginning of this century, 
more has been done in England to advance scientific knowledge than 
has ever been done in a like interval, at any time, in any country, I 
should think his inference less wide of the truth than that which, 
strange to say, Mr. Arnold draws from the same data. 


And now to consider. that which more immediately concerns us— 
the effect produced by the bias of anti-patriotism on sociological 
speculation. Whether in Mr. Arnold, whom I have ventured to take 
- as a type, the leaning towards national self-depreciation was primary 
and the over-valuing “of foreign’ institutions secondary, or whether his 
admiration of foreign institutions was the cause and ‚his tendency 
to depreciatory estimates of our social state the effect, 1s a question 
which may be left open. , For present purposes it suffices to observe 
that the two go together. Mr. Arnold is impatient with the un- 
regulated and, as he thinks, anarchic state of our society ; and every- 
where displays a longing for more administrative and controlling 
agencies. “Force till right is ready,” is one of the sayings he emphati- 
cally repeats : appar ently in the belief that there can be a sudden tran- 
sition from a coercive system to a non-coercive one—ignoring the truth 
that there has to be a continually-changing compromise between 
force and right, during which force decreases step by step as right 
increases step by step, and during which every step brings some 
temporary evil along with its ultimate good. Thinking more force 
needful for us, and lauding institutions which exercise it, Mr. 
Arnold holds that even in our literature we should benefit by being 
under authoritative direction. Though he is not of opinion that an 
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Academy would succeed here, he casts longing glances at the French 
Academy, and wishes we could have had over us an influence like 
that to which he ascribes certain. excellencies in French literature. 
The French Academy was established, as he points out, “to work 
with all the care and all the diligence possible at giving sure rules 
to our [the French] language, and rendering it pure, eloquent, 
and capable of treating the arts and sciences.” Let us consider 
whether it has fulfilled this intention, by removing the most con- 
spicuous defects of the language. Down to the present time, 
there is in daily use the expression qw'est ce que Cest, and even 
qu’est ce que Cest que cela? If in some remote corner of England 
is heard the analogous expression“ what is that there here?” 
it is held to imply entire absence of culture: the use of two 
superfluous words proves a want of that close adjustment of lan- 
guage to thought which even partially-educated persons among 
us have reached. How is it, then, that though in this French 
phrase there are five superfluous words (or six, if we take cela as 
two), the purifying criticism of the French Academy has not 
removed it from French speech—‘not even from the speech of the 
educated ?’ Or why, again, has the Academy not condemned, for- 
bidden, and so expelled from the language, the double negative ? 
If among ourselves any one lets drop the sentence, “I didn’t say 
nothing,” the inevitable inference is that he has lived with the 
ul-taught; and further, that in his mind words and ideas answer 
to one another very loosely. Though in French the second negative 
is by derivation positive, yet in acquiring a negative meaning 
it became alike superfluous and illogical; and its use should 
then have been éondemned, instead of being enforced. Once 
more, why has not the French Academy systematized the genders ? 
No one who considers language as an instrument of thought, which is 
good in proportion as its special parts are definitely adjusted to special 
functions, can doubt that a meaningless use of genders is a defect. 
It is undeniable that to employ marks of gender in ways always sug- 
gesting attributes that are possessed, instead of usually suggesting 
attributes that are not possessed, is an improyement. Having an 
example of this improvement before them, why did not the Academy 
introduce it into French ? And then—more significant question still— 
how, without the aid of any Academy, came the genders to be sys- 
tematized in English? Mr. Arnold, and those who, in common with 
him, seem to believe only in agencies that have visible organizations, 
might, perhaps, in seeking the answer to this question, lose faith in 
artificial appliances and gain faith in natural processes. For as, on 
asking the origin of language in general, we are reminded that its . 
complex, marvellously-adjusted structure, has been evolved without 
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‘the aid or oversight of any embodied power, Academic or other ; so, 
on asking the origin of this particular improvement in ' Janguage, we 
find that it, too, arose naturally, not artificially. Nay, more, it re- 
sulted from one of those unregulated, anarchie states which Mr. 
Arnold so much dislikes. Out of the conflict of Old-English dialects, 
sufficiently allied to co-operate, but sufficiently different to have con- 
tradictory marks of gender, there came a disuse of meaningless 
genders and a survival—ef the genders having’ meaning—a change 
which an Academy, had one existed*here in those days, would doubt- 
less have done its best to prevent; seeing that during the transition _ 
there must have been a disregard of rules, and apparent corruption 
of speech, out of which no benefit could have been anticipated. 

Another fact respecting the French Academy is by no means. con- 
gruous with Mr. Arnold’s conception of its value. The compiling of 
an authoritative dictionary was a fit undertaking for it. Just recall- 
ing the well-known contrast between its dilatory execution of this 
undertaking, and the active execution of a kindred one by Dr. John- 
son, we have more especially to note the recent like contrast between 
the performances of the Academy and the performances of M. Littré. 
The Academy has long had in ‘hand two dictionaries—the one, a 
second edition of its original dictionary, the other an historical dic- 
tionary. The first is at letter D; and the initial number of the 
` other, containing A—B, issued fifteen years ago, has not yet had a 
successor. Meanwhile, M. Littré, single-handed, has completed a 
dictionary which, besides doing all that the two Academy dictionaries ` 
propose to do, does much more. With which marvellous contrast we 
have to join the startling fact, that M. Littré was refused admission 
to the Academy in 1863, and at length admitted in 1871 only 
after violent opposition.. 

Even. if we pass over these duties o hidh; in pursuance of its original 
-purpose, the French Academy might have been expected to perform, 
and limit ourselves to the duty Mr. Arnold especially dwells upon 
—the duty of keeping “the fine quality of the French spirit unim- 
paired,” and exercising “the authority of a recognised master in - 
matters of tone and taste” (to quote his approving paraphrase of M. 
Renan’s definition)—it may still, I think, be doubted whether there ' 
have been achieved by it the benefits Mr. Arnold alleges, and 
whether there have not been caused great evils. That its selection 
of members has tended to encourage bad literature instead of good, 
seems not improbable when we are reminded of its past acts, as we 
are in the well-known letter of Paul-Louis Courier, in which there 
occurs this, among other passages similarly damaging :— ` 

“Un duc et pair honore l’Académie francaise, qui ne veut point de 
Boileau, refuse la Bruyère ... . mais reçoit tout d'abord Chapelain et 
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Conrart. De même nous voyons à PAcadémie grecque le vicomte invité, 
Corai repoussé, lorsque Jomard y entre comme dans un moulin.” # 
Nor have its verdicts upon great works been such as to encourage 
confidence : instance the fact that it condemned the Cid of Corneille, 
now one of the glories of French literature. Its critical doctrines, too, 
have not been beyond question. Upholding those canons of dramatic 
art which so long excluded the romantic drama, and maintained the 
feeling shown by callmg Shakspeare an “inspired barbarian,’ may 
possibly have been more detrimental than beneficial. . And when 
we look, not at such select samples of French literary taste as Mr. 
Arnold quotes, but at samples from the other extreme, we may ques- 
tion whether the total effect has been great. If, as Mr. Arnold 
thinks, France “is the country in Europe where the people is most 
alive,” it clearly is not alive to the teachings of the Academy: witness 
the recent revival of the Père Duchéne ; the contents of which are 
no less remarkable for theit astounding obscenity than for their utter 
stupidity. Nay, when we look only where we are told-to look—only 
where the Academy exercises its critical function on modern litera- 
ture, we find reason for scepticism. : Instance the late award of the 
Halphen Prize to the author of a series of poems called L Invasion, 
of which M. Patin, a most favourable critic, says :— 

“Their chief characteristic is a warmth of sentiment and a “verve; which 

one would wish to see under more restraint, but against which one hesitates 
to set up, however just might be their application under other circum- 
stances, the cold requirements of taste.” 
Thus we have the Academy pandering to the popular feeling. 
The ebullitions of a patriotic sentiment which it is the misfortune 
of France to possess in too great a degree, are not checked by the 
Academy but encouraged by it: even at the expense of good taste, 

And then, lastly, observe that some of the most cultivated 
Frenchmen, not so well satisfied with institutions of the Academy- 
type as Mr. Arnold seems to be, have recently established, on an 
English model, a French Association for the Advancement of the 
Sciences. Here are passages from their prospectus, published in La 
Revue Scientifique, 20 Janvier, 1872; commencing with an account 
of the founding of the Royal Institution :— : 

, “Il y avait cinquante-huit membres présents à cette réunion. Chacun 
d’eux souscrivit, sans plus attendre, une action de cinquante guinées ; c'est à 
peu près treize cents francs de notre monnaie, qui en vaudraient aujourd’hui 
bien près de deux mille cing. Le lendemain, la Socicté [Institution] royale 
de Londres était constituée. 

“On sait depuis ce qw'elle est devenue. 


“Ce qu'ont fait les Anglais en 1799, d'illustres savants de notre pays 
veulent le renouveler aujourd’hui pour la France. 


* QGuores de P. L. Courier (Paris, 1845) p. 3804. 
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“ Eux aussi, ils ont jugé, comme Rumfort ‘au siècle dernier, que la vieille 
suprématie du nom français dans tous les ordres de sciences: commençait à 
être sérieusement ébranlée, et risquait de s’écrouler un jour. 

“A Dieu ne plaise qu’ils accusent l'Académie de cette décadence ! ils en 
font presque tous partie eux-mêmes. Mais l’Académie, qui a conservé en 
Europe le prestige de son nom, s’enferme un peu plus dans la majesté de sa 
grandeur. Elle ne posséde ni des moyens d’action assez puissants, ni une 
énergie assez active pour les mettre en œuvre. Le nerfde la guerre, largent, 
lui manque, et plus encore peut-être Vinitiative intelligente et hardie. Elle 
s'est endormie dans le respect de ses traditions séculaires. 

Thus, curiously enough, we find another contrast parallel to that 
noted above. While Mr. Arnold is lauding French institutions, 
Frenchmen,. recognizing their shortcomings, are adopting English 
institutions. From which we may fairly infer that, great as is Mr. 
_Arnold’s desire “to see the object as in itself it really is,” he has not 
in this case succeeded ;. and that, endeavouring to escape the bias of 
patriotism, he has been carried too far the other way by the bias of 
anti-patriotism. | 


One more illustration of the effect of this bias on Mr. Arnold calls 
for brief comment. Along with his over-valuation of foreign regu- 
lative institutions, there goes an under-valuation of institutions at 
home which do not exhibit the kind of regulation he thinks desir- 
able, and stand in the way of authoritative control. I refer to those 
numerous Dissenting organizations characterizing this “ anarchy ” of 
ours, which Mr. Arnold curiously makes the antithesis to “culture.” 

Mr. Arnold thinks that as a nation we show undue faith in machi- 
nery. 


“Faith in machinery is, I said, our besetting danger. ... . What is 


but machinery? what are railroads. but machinery? what is wealth but 
machinery? what are religious organizations but machinery ?”* 

And in pursuance of this conception he regards the desire to get 
Church-rates abolished and certain restrictions on marriage removed, 
as proving undue belief in machinery among Dissenters; while his 
own disbelief in machinery he considers proved by wishing for 
stronger governmental restraints,t by lauding the supervision of an 
Academy, and by upholding a Church-establishment. I must leave 
unconsidered the question whether an Academy, if we had oné, 
would authorize this use of language, which makes it seem that 
voluntary religious agency is machinery and that compulsory reli- 
gious agency 1s not machinery. I must pass over, too, Mr. Arnold’s 
comparison of Ecclesiasticism and Nonconformity in respect of the 
men they have produced. Nor have I space to examine what he 
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says about the mental attitudes of the two. It must suffice to say 
that were the occasion fit, it might be shewx that his endeavour “to 
seé the object as in itself it really is,” has not succeeded much better 
in this case than in the cases above dealt with. Here I must limit 
myself to a single criticism. 

The trait which in Mr. Arnold’s view of Nonconformity seems to 
me most remarkable, is that in breadth it so little transcends the 
view of the Nonconformists themselves. The two views greatly 
differ in one respect—antipathy replaces sympathy; but the two 
views are not widely unlike in extension, Avoiding that provin- ` 
cialism of thought which he says characterizes Dissenters, I should 
have expected Mr. Arnold to estimate Dissent, not under its local 
and temporary aspect, but under its general aspect as a factor in all 
societies at all times. Though the Nonconformists themselves think 
of Nonconformity as a phase of Protestantism in England, Mr. 
Arnold’s studies of other nations, other times, and other creeds, 
would, I should have thought, have led him to regard Nonconformity 
as a universal power in societies, which has in our time and country 
its particular embodiment, but which is to be understood only when 
contemplated in all its other embodiments, The thing is one in 
spirit and tendency, whether shown among the Jews, or the Greeks 
—whether in Catholic Europe, or in Protestant England. Wherever 
there is disagreement with a current belief, no matter what its 
nature, there is-Nonconformity. The open expression of difference, 
and avowed opposition to that which is authoritatively established, 
constitutes Dissent, whether’ the religion be Pagan or Christian, 
Monotheistic or Polytheistic. The relative attitudes of the dissenter 
and of those in power, are essentially the same in all cases; and 
in all cases lead to persecution and vituperation. The Greeks who 
poisoned Socrates, were moved by just the same sentiment as the 
Catholics who burnt Cranmer, and the Protestant Churchmen who 
imprisoned Bunyan and pelted Wesley. And while the manifesta- 
tions of feeling are essentially the same, while the accompanying 
evils are essentially the same, the resulting benefits are essentially 
the same. Is it not a truism that without divergence from that 
which exists, whether it be in ‘politics, religion, manners, or any- 
thing else, there can be no progress? And is it not an obvious 
corollary that the temporary evils accompanying the divergence, 
are out-balanced by the eventual good? It 1s certain, as Mr. Arnold 
holds, that subordination is esséntial; but it is also certain that 
insubordination is essential—essential, if there is to be any improve- 
ment. There are two extremes in the state of a social aggregate, 
as of every other aggregate, which are fatal to evolution—rigidity 
and incoherence. A medium plasticity is the healthful condition. 
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On the one hand, a force of established structures and habits and _ 
beliefs, such as offers considerable resistance to change; on the other - 
hand, an originality, an independence, and an opposition to autho- 
rity, energetic enough to overcome the resistance. little by little. 
And while the political nonconformity we call Radicalism has the 
function of thus gradually modifying one set ‘of institutions, the reli- 
gious nonconformity we call Dissent has the ae of thus gradually 
modifying another set. 

That Mr. Arnold does not take this entirely-unprovincial view, 
which would lead him to look on Dissenters with less aversion, may 
in part, I think, be ascribed to that over-valuation of foreign re- 
straints and under-valuation of home freedom, which his bias of anti- 
patriotism fosters; and serves further to illustrate the disturbing 
effects of this bias on sociological speculation. 

And now to sum up this somewhat too elaborate argument. The 
general truth that by incorporation in his society, the citizen is in 
a measure incapacitated for estimating rightly its characters and 
actions in relation to those of other societies, has been made abun- 
‘dantly manifest. And it has been made manifest, also, that when 
he strives to emancipate himself from these influences of race, and 
country, and locality, which warp his judgment, he is apt to have 
his judgment warped in the opposite way. From the perihelion of 
patriotism he is carried to the aphelion of anti-patriotism ; and is 
almost certain to form views that ‘are more or less excentric, instead 
of circular, all-sided, balanced views. 

Partial escape from this difficulty is promised by basing our socio- 
logical conclusions chiefly on comparisons made among other societies 
—excluding our ‘own. But even then these perverting sentiments 
are sure to intrude more or less; for we cannot contemplate the 
institutions of other nations without our sympathies or antipathies 
being in some degree aroused by consciousness of likeness or unlike- 
ness to our own institutions, Discounting our conclusions as well as 
we may, to allow for the errors we are thus led into, we must 
‘leave the entire elimination of such errors to a future in which the 
decreasing antagonisms of societies will go along with Cecreneng 
Intensities of these sentiments. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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THE IRISH QUESTION. 


[This paper contains the substance of a lecture recently delivered by the writer on 
the same subject. The views embodied in it were formed in Ireland, and when the 
writer had the advantage of intercourse with some who, he believes, may be 
numbered “among the best of Irishmen and of Catholics. With the historical part 
of the subject he dealt about ten years ago, in a short treatise entitled “Irish 
History and Irish Character,” in which an attempt was made to show the untenable 
character of the extreme partisan views on both sides, and to refer the calamities of 
Ireland to their true sources in history. ] 


f 5 
T Irish Question divides itself into two parts, the responsibility 

of England for the past, and her proper line of conduct for the 
future. The first part has recently been the subject of angry contro- 
versy between two disputants, one of whom the writer has, learned 
profoundly to mistrust as a historical authority, while the harangues 
of the other, however effective in their way, evince a spirit so much 
the reverse of judicial as to render them unworthy of serious notice. 
The second part forms the more rational as well as the more fruitful 
subject of discussion. When existing institutions are to be reformed, 
the reformer must point to experience in proof of their bad effects ; 
but otherwise, good sense as well as charity would restrain us in 
practical debate, from raking up the errors and offences of the past. 
It may be that the policy of England towards Ireland, at the present 
day is unjust or unwise; but the Englishmen of the present day are 
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not responsible for any actions but their own. The personality with 
which we invest nations is figurative, not real, though figures of speech 
are always being confounded with realities. No living Englishman 
was a party to anything done to Ireland before Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. The utmost with which any living Englishman can be charged 
is tardiness in completing the work of justice which was then begun; 
and even of that tardiness the source must be sought, to Some extent 
at least, in influences more general than the depravity of British 
hearts. While in Catholic communities intolerance still reigned ; 
while in the countries. most under the dominion of the Church of 
Rome- Protestants were still persecuted, driven into exile, forbidden 
to worship publicly, denied the rites of burial; while such cases 
as that of the young Mortara still occurred; it. was not wonderful 
that the more enlightened men in Protestant countries should have 
some difficulty in overcoming the prejudices of the mass. The divi- 
sion of England into Roman Catholic bishoprics, announced in the 
most offensive strain of ecclesiastical conquest, while it ought to have 
been met by. the British Government with dignified indifference, was 
evidently calculated to provoke the outburst of Protestant indignation 
which ensued. Even now, any Roman Catholic capable of reflection 
must see that the recent Papal manifestoes cannot fail to excite in 
Great Britain, as well as Germany, feelings of resentment and alarm 
very embarrassing to those who wish to pursue to its completion a 
policy of justice. 
There are, at all events, three circumstances which have greatly in- 
fluenced Irish destiny, but for which England cannot be held respon- 
sible—the country, the race and the religion. The first two were the 
eacts of Nature; the last England has done her best to change, though 
not in the right way. ; 

To take the country first. Examining it on the map, we shall see 

. that the evil destiny of Ireland is written, as it were, by Nature on 
her face. She is by far the smaller of the two islands, and cut off ‘by 
the larger from the' continent ; certain therefore to fall, in some way 
or other, under the power of the larger island ; almost certain in that 
primitive age of violence, when conquest was the universal law, to be 
conquered by her more powerful neighbour. - At the same time there 
are features likely to render the conquest slow, the conflict cruel, the 
fusion of the conquerors with the conquered incomplete. Ireland lies 
at a distance from London, the centre of English power, the channel 
to be crossed is considerable, and the point for crossing is in North 
Wales, a mountainous country, and an asylum of the Celtic race which . 
long held out against the Anglo-Norman power. Feudal monarchs 
had no standing armies, no military or-fiscal means of steadily prose- 
cuting distant enterprises ; it was-generally as much as they could do 
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to keep their own crowns upon their heads. Consequently the sub- 
jugation of Ireland was in effect left tó private enterprise, by which 
the work was feebly, fitfully, and imperfectly done. In England the 
Norman invaders, spreading themselves over the whole country 
formed a national aristocracy, which gradually blended everywhere 


with the people. In Ireland they formed only a military colony, 


known in history by the ill-omened name of the Pale, between the 
inhabitants of which and the natives raged a constant border war. 
Thus were perpetuated the distinction of races and the hostility 
between the Anglo-Norman and the Celt, to which, more than to 
anything else, the calamities of Irish history are to be ascribed. Had 
Celtic Wales been as large as Celtic Ireland, and divided by as con- 
siderable a barrier from the mass of the Anglo-Norman power, conquest 
might have been followed by the same train of disasters there as in 


Ireland.’ In Scotland, when the Celtic clans of the Highlands were 


comparatively powerful, and cut off from the Saxons and Normans of 
the Lowlands by a mountain, relations between the races almost as 
unfortunate as those between the Pale and the Irish septs continued 
down to 1745. 

Again, the climate of Ireland is very wet. Grain does not ripen 
with certainty in the western parts of the island, nor is it very good 
in any part which is not sheltered by hills from the rain-clouds of the 
Atlantic. This was unfavourable to early civilization, which is closely 
connected with the growing of grain, and with the fixed tenure of 
land usual among aaridiltural tribes, while pastoral tribes commonly 
continue nomad. Population would probably always have remained 
proportioned to the limited supply of food afforded by a grazing 
country, as it isin the grazing country of the Alpine districts, had not 


the fatal potato come to furnish to miserable multitudes the means of 


a precarious and barbarous subsistence. Ireland has hardly any 
workable coal or minerals of any kind; consequently she has had no 
manufactures, except that of linen—introduced by Strafford—to 
absorb the surplus population of the rural districts, as it has been 


absorbed by the great manufacturing cities in England. Hence over-- 


population, cone penury, and frequent famines, of which the last 
and most terrible was that in 1847, which cast crowds of destitute 
wanderers on these shores. The Irish in America say that England 
has robbed them of their country. ‘But suppose all the millions of 
Irish in America, and all those who have found refuge in England 
herself, or her colonies, were restored to their country, what would be. 
the result? It will presently appear that the natural checks to the 
growth of population have been weakened by an agency with which 

England had as little to do as she had with the agency of soil or 
climate. 
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The coast of Ireland is beautiful, especially on the western side; 
and as civilization advances, as wealth increases, and sentiment SYOWS 
more refined, beautiful scenery acquires a commercial value, and 
becomes an actual element of prosperity. Irish hills might have 
risen in price like Scottish moors, and have been studded with the 
villas of the rich ; but this was precluded by political agitation and 
agrarian wat. 

Then as to the race. From her position Iréland became, like the 
Highlands of Scotland, like the mountains of Wales, like the Pyre- 
nees, like remote and inhospitable Finland, one of the asylums of an 
aboriginal race driven before a conquering race in the course of that 
series of migrations and invasions which make up the history of the 
primeval world. The writer holds no fatalistic or inhuman theories 
about race. Leaving physiology to the physiologist, he would say 
that all that falls under the cognizance of history appears to him 
consistent with the belief that God has made all men of one blood, to 
dwell together on the earth. Philology identifies the Anglo-Saxon 
with the Hindoo. The history of manners and customs identifies the 
Semitic with the Teutonic tribes. The tribal customs disclosed in - 
the books of-Moses are essentially the same as the tribal customs of 
the Anglo-Saxon. At all events, this is certain—the best individuals 
of different races, when brought under the same culture, are thoroughly 
assimilated ; the special defects of the nationality, whether English, 
French, or Irish, disappear; so that the diversity, if it is original, is 
not indelible. Perhaps the weaker ‘races may have compensating 
gifts, which will be appreciated by an improved civilization. It is 
hard to see, indeed, why, as it is, the qualities which engage affection 
are not as valuable as the qualities which command success. Com- 
pared with certain developments of the Anglo-Saxon, there is not a, 
little to be said for Connemara. Still the conquering races were 
strorig, the conquered were weak, and not only on the field of battle. 
In France the Celt has had the fairest opportunities, yet political 
weakness is stamped upon the history of France. Any excuse for 
severity derived from the defects of the conquered, of course diminishes 
in force with the advance of morality and civilization. But, with the 
advance of morality and civilization, the policy of England towards 
Ireland has been always growing mildef, till, in fact, no grievance but 
the union is left. 

The third circumstance deeply affecting Irish destiny, for which 
' England cannot be held responsible, is the Irish religion. Let us 
speak with respect and tenderness of every Christian Church, even 
of that Church which Protestants believe to have departed most 
widely from the Gospel type, and notably in this respect, that she 
refuses communion with other churches, No great charity or range 
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of mind on the part of a Protestant is needed to understand how 
men cleave to what was once the religion of Western Christendom, or 
even how, amidst all the doubts and divisions of this age, men go 
back to what wears the aspect of a Universal Church and a Church - 
of authority, much better as most of us may deem it to watch one 
hour, and wait till it shall please God to give us new assurance of the 
truth. The writer may truly say that he thinks with unfeigned 
affection and reverence of Catholics whom he has known, though in 
them Roman Catholicism seemed to him to be lost in Christianity. 
The study of Irish history has also led him to feel high respect for 
that peasant clergy which, through the long night of calamity and 
suffering, has guided, comforted, and, so far as such circumstances 
permitted, civilized. the Irish under its control. Closely united with 
the people from which in other countries their order was severed, 
poor while in other countries their order was corrupted by wealth, 
persecuted while in other countries their order was persecuting, the 
Irish priests have exhibited Roman Catholicism in its most favourable 
light, and fairly earned the influence which they enjoy. Their virtues 
are attested by the best informed and the most clear-sighted of the 
Protestant administrators of Ireland; and if in political agitation 
they have done, and still do things which are blameworthy and 
degrade their calling, great allowance is to be made for those who 
have so long been the only tribunes of a down-trodden people. They 
were opposed on religious grounds to the French Revolution, and 
they would have remained loyal, and probably have kept their flocks 
loyal, had not the dominant party, in its cruel panic, goaded them 
into rebellion. But if England is charged with retarding the material 
progress of Ireland, she is entitled to answer that Roman Catholicism 
has not been found favourable to the material progress of any nation. 
She is entitled to point to those countries which, like Ireland, have 
been greatly under the influence of the Roman Catholic priesthood, to 
Spain and her colonies, to Portugal, and to the most Catholic parts of 
Italy, the States of the Church, Naples, and Sicily. She is entitled 
to invite a comparison between the Catholic and the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland, between Northern and Southern Germany, 
between the Province of Ontario and the Province of Quebec. In the 
case of countries divided, as France and Belgium are, between an 
Ultramontane and a Liberal element, she is entitled to ask whether 
the springs of progress are on the Ultramontane or on the Liberal 
side. In the case of Southern Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Mexico, we 
see some of the fairest portions of the earth stricken with a blight 
which assuredly is not the work of England. Nor does induction 
point to any cause other than the religion of the people. It may be 
said that Roman Catholicism was the religion of the whole of Europe 
VOL. XXI. ¢ Ll 
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during the Middle Ages, and that Europe advanced notwithstanding. 
But it may be replied, first, that the leading shoots of progress, the 
commercial cities and the universities, were least under Papal in- 
fluence; and, secondly, that when progress had reached a certain 
point, there broke out a general rebellion against Roman Catholicism 
which extended over the most progressive nations, and the course of 
which was checked only by the power of the reactionary monarchies 
exerted in aid of the reactionary priesthood. Since the Reformation 
the Papacy has been, and is more than ever at the present day, in con- 
flict with political liberty, freedom of thought, science, and the other 
agencies and influences on which the material as well as the’ moral 
progress of society depends. Science itself, with the practical inven- 
tion to which it leads, is the great source of material progress; and 
how many Roman Catholics, since the Reformation, have attained the 
highest eminence in science? Roman Catholicism will hardly claim, 
Galileo ; it will hardly claim even the Jansenist Pascal. ` It will cer- 
tainly not claim D’Alembert, Buffon, or Laplace. In Ireland the 
Government was-always looking out for Roman Catholic men of 
science to hold professorships in the Queen’s Universities, but they 
were scarcely to be found. 

Besides, Roman Christianity is essentially ascetic, and asceticism is 
unfavourable to industrial exertion, perhaps to exertion of any kind. 
Monachism in these days is still more obviously so. M. About smartly 
said that the peasant in the States of the Church was so lazy that he 
would not work, though he had more than fourteen thousand monks 
always preaching to him the duty of labour. The economical effects 
of the monastic system in fact greatly contributed as a secondary 
cause to the movement which resulted in the Reformation; and it 
is highly probable that the fresh accumulation of property in 
monastic hands, which is now going on in almost all countries, 
including Canada and the United States, will in time compel society 
again to relieve itself of the incubus by exceptional legislation. It 
need not be assumed that a religion unfavourable to material pro- 
gress is necessarily a false religion. 

The ascetic theory may after all be true, and the lazzaroni of 
nations may be the favourites of St. Januarius and of Heaven. But 
those who wish to form a fair estimate of the evil effects of English 
policy on the material prosperity of Ireland are bound to take as 
their standard of comparison Portugal and not Holland. 

In two ways the priests have still more directly contributed to 
Trish distress. They have always encouraged early marriages and 
discouraged emigration. Without impugning their motives in either 
case, it must be said that they have made themselves, in no small 
degree, responsible for the vast increase of population beyond the 
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means of subsistence. Nor let it be forgotten that England has a 
ground of complaint against Ireland and the Irish priesthood on this 
score. She, as well as the United States, has been the receptacle of 
swarms of Irish emigrants, who have filled her cities with pauperism, 
disease, and crime, enormously increased her poor-rates, and cancelled, 
by their contagious influence as well as by their competition in the. 
labour market, the efforts made by the English and Scotch working- 
man to raise himself in the industrial and social scale. 
Then, to come to the history of Ireland itself. It will be found 
that the portions of that history on which the ministers of discord 
delight to dwell, are as remote from our present responsibilities as the 
siege of Troy. They belong to bygone phases of Europcan society, 
through which all the nations passed, and of which England is an- 
swerable, at all events, only for her own share. We begin with the 
primitive Ireland of the tribes and the tribal wars. What a state of 
tribal war is we know from the analogy of the Highland clans, and 
plenty of other analogies, from the land of the Red Indian to that of 
the Maori. The Church, the sole organ of civilization in those days, 
feebly struggled with the barbarism which surrounded her; she was 
oppressed, pillaged and desecrated by the half-pagan chiefs, who seem 
to have sought to reduce her to an appanage of the clan, as the powers 
of feudal countries sought to reduce her to an appanage of the fief. 
Her condition at that time is symbolized by those curious round 
towers, about which so many fantastic theories have been woven, but 
which seem, in fact, to have been ecclesiastical buildings, and asylums 
of the priests and their holy things, when the country was swept by 
plundering clans. Heathen superstitions and heathen rites still 
largely pr evailed among the people.. The Church herself, in spite of 
an early period of missionary enteyprise, the brilliancy of which is 
unquestioned, we in learning, which is, perhaps 
not so welt% “oushed, was in the eyes of Roman ecclesiastics rude, 
irregular, and sémi-schismatic. So she appeared to St. Bernard, the 
typical Roman ecclesiastic of that age. Her prelates, especially those 
of Scandinavian origin in the Norse settlements on the island, stretched 
out their hands for aid against clan oppression to their more powerful 
brethren of the Anglo-Norman Church. A correspondence was opened 
with the Anglo-Norman Primate, Lanfranc, and afterwards with An- 
selm ; and perhaps, it is with reference to the correspondence with 
Lanfranc that the Saxon Chronicle says, that had William the Con- 
queror lived, he would have won Ireland without stroke of sword. A 
Papal Legate found his way into the island in the person of a Bishop 
of Limerick, who expounded to the Irish the canonical customs:—“‘To 
the end that their diverse and schismatical orders, wherewith, in a 
manner, all Ireland was deluded, might give place to one Catholic 
LL 2 l 
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and Roman office.” Subsequently, Pope Adrian, by his bull, commis- 
sioned Henry II. to conquer Ireland and reform, that is Romanize, 
the Irish Church. In the same way Hildebrand, ruling the Roman 


- Council in the Pope’s name, had commissioned William of Normandy 


t 


to conquer, England, and Romanize her national and half-independent 
Church. The ery of the perishing Anglo-Saxon people was heard at 
Rome, but it smote in vain the stony heart of the aspiring monk. 
The fact that the Anglo-Norman conquest of Ireland was the supple- 
ment of the Norman conquest of England, and that both were in part 


_ Papal enterprises, conceived and executed with Hildebrandic ruthless- 


ness, ought to be better known than it is, Irish Catholics, indeed, can 
hardly be expected to remember with complacency that the Pope 
granted Ireland, as a barbarous and half-schismatic island, to the 
Angevin Henry IL, much as later Popes granted the lands of the 
heathen to Spain. However, before the king could execute the Papal 
bull private enterprise commenced the conquest. Dermot, an Irish 


chief, worsted in tribal war, called the Norman adventurer Strongbow » 
- to his aid. Strongbow, with his mail-clad and disciplined warriors, 


gained an easy victory over the hostile tribe. After the victory a 
pile of heads was made, and Dermot, picking out the head of his 
enemy, tore off the nose and lips with his teeth. Let not Tara’s 
Halls delude us into the belief that there was no age of barbarism 
in Ireland. Of course, as in the case of Cortes and the Tlascalans, 
the too powerful allies became the masters, and when resisted 
slaughtered the half-armed and undisciplined natives like sheep. 
Strongbow seemed to be on the point of founding for himself a 
Norman principality in Ireland, hen the king took the alarm, came 
over in person, executed the Bull of Conquest, though very imper- 


_fectly and superficially, took ee of the island as a feudatory 


of the Holy See, and held a Syr tzain which, according to 
his compact with the Pope, the Irish Church was, reformed in the 
same sense in which the English Church had béen reformed by 
William and Lafranc at the Synod of Winchester, that is to say, 
thoroughly Romanised and brought into complete subjection to 
Rome. The ‘payment of tithes was enforced, clerical property libe- 
rated from the exactions of the chiefs, and clerical dues secured. In 
all this there is surely nothing for which Ireland ‘can call to account 
the Protestant Church of England, or anybody, unless it be the 
Pope, who gives himself out as the representative of an immortal 
and infallible Church. To call the mass of Englishmen to account 
for the acts of their own conquerors, would be: like Ga Aztecs to 


„account for the acts of Cortes. 


Yet, of these events, all the calamities nd horrors of the following 
period, extending over three centuries, were- the inevitable sequel. 
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Attention has been called to the geographical circumstances which 
prevented the conquest from being complete; and led to the forma- 
tion of a military colony, or Pale, instead of a national dominion. 
Between the Anglo-Normans of the Pale and the Celtic clans, which 
continued to occupy the rest of the island in their primitive bar- 
barism, raged, for three centuries, a desultory and indecisive border 
war, marked by the deadly rancour, the ferocity and treachery which: 
are invariably bred by a protracted conflict between a semi-civilized 
and a barbarous race. It resembled the struggle, still going on,. 
between the Americans of the frontier and the Indian tribes: nor 
could any of its incidents much exceed in atrocity some to which that: 
struggle has recently given birth. ‘The Pale was as little under ‘they 
control of the Government at London in feudal times, as the border“ 
is under the control of the Government at Washington. Wher a- 
king did visit Ireland, even such a king as John, there was some 
improvement for the time. A detailed narration of these butcheries: 
and perfidies is the most senseless as well as the most repulsive task 
in which a historian can engage, and the interest excited by such 
narrations is nearly on a par with that excited by the sensation 
novels whose authors deface our walls with their pictorial appeals to 
the vulgar love of horrors. What have the countrymen of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright, on the one side, or the countrymen of 
Bishop Moriarty and Lord O'Hagan on the other, at the present day, 
to do with such brutalities of a remote past? No more than they 
have with the struggles of antediluyian monsters tearing each other 
in primeval slime. ` 

Under the Tudors, the power of the monarchy having greatly in-. 
creased, the kings began in earnest, to prosecute the subjugation of 
Ireland; and now, after a sharp pi Id probably have 
been peace and ultimate fusion of’ the races, Unhappily, at this 
time, both England and Ireland were drawn into the vortex of the 
great European conflict, brought on by the disruption of Christendom 
at the Reformation. When the Pale became Protestant, the Celtic 
tribes became more intensely Catholic. The Catholic monarchies, 
under the auspices of Papacy, were struggling to extirpate Protes- 
tantism with the sword. Protestantism was fighting desperately for ` 
its life; Ireland was stirred up against England by Rome and Spain; 
troops landed there from the same ports which sent forth the 
Armada. The Irish suffered in that mortal conflict some of the 
cruelties which their fellow Catholics inflicted upon Protestants 
elsewhere, though Ireland was never the.scene of a Protestant 
Inquisition,- or of a religious persecution at all approaching in 
character to that of Alva in the Netherlands. The war of races still 
went on, and formed the main source ‘of evil, as it has continued to 
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do down to the present day. But the bitterness of religious war 
was added to it; while England, threatened by Spain, and compelled 
to employ her main forces in the Continental struggle, was unable 
to complete a conquest which would, at all events, have been fol- 
lowed by peace. Let Americans, if they are to be the judges, 
imagine the fury and the peril of their late war with the South 
raised to a. far higher pitch, and let them suppose the Indians to be 
ranged on the Southern side, and to be receiving Southern auxiliaries 
into their territory ; they will then be able to at least understand the 
feelings with which the English of the sixteenth century regarded 
the Trish. The American Republic has no history ; it has inherited 
the fruits of the great Reformation struggle, as well as those of other 
struggles, without paying the cost, or contracting the stains of con- 
flict, and its advocates are at liberty to prove ne iniquity of England - 
by loading with obloquy the memory of Sir Francis Drake. But 
Americans had ancestors; and they can conceive, without a ‘great 
effort of imagination, what the feelings and the conduct of a-New 
England Puritan, on the morrow of the St. Bartholomew, would have 
been toward an Irish kerne in league with the Guises and Philip IT. 
Perhaps even Father Burke may be able to conceive what would 
have been the fate, in the sixteenth century, of a rebellious Protes- 
tant dependency of Catholic Spain. 

The period of religious war through Europe, and of mortal danger 
to Protestantism in England and elsewhere, lasted to the end of the 
seventeenth century ; for Ferdinand IT. of Germany and Louis XIV. 
of France took up the work which Philip II. and the House of 
Guise had begun. To put down Protestantism and liberty with it, 
not to liberate the Irish people or found an Irish Republic, Louis XIV. 
stod, at “Ongland a. W French troops which had but- 
chered the Protestants ort nnes. With the close of the seven- 
teenth century the danger ceased: and from that time the laws 
against the Catholics both in England and Ireland were partially 
relaxed, and the spirit of persecution began to die away. Probably 
we should not find any serious inhumanities practised either against 
English or Irish Catholics, on account of their religion, later in date 
than the last auto da fe, or so late in date as the murder by French 
Catholicism of the Protestant pastor Rochette, of Calas and La Barre. 
The growing toleration of the eighteenth century was fully repre- 
sented in the vice-royalty of Chesterfield, a man of sense and hu- 
manity, in spite of the fashionable immoralities of his letters. Pitt 
was thoroughly tolerant. He gave an unstinted measure of religious 
liberty to the Catholics of Canada. The persecuting code was pro- 
bably on the point of being swept from the Statute Book, when there 


came that greatest'of all the calamities in history, the atheist and 
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terrorist revolution: in France. This threw all goyérmments and 
nations for the time into violent reaction. Justice to Catholics was 
afterwards retarded by the resistance of privilege, embodied in the 
Established Church and in the House of Lords. But so was justice 
to Protestants and justice to the whole of the Three Kingdoms. The 
„Established Church and the House of Lords were not fetters riveted 
by English tyranny upon Ireland: They were fetters left riveted on 
England herself by the Feudalism and Catholicism of the Middle 
Ages, Those religious institutions, which upheld ascendancy were 
- the lineal descendants of the theocracy which had massacred the 
Albigenses, 

Nothing need here be said about the Ulster massacre, or Crom- 
well’s policy, or the Acts of the Irish Parliament of James II., or the 
atrocities of Vinegar Hill. These details are irrelevant as well as 
repulsive. It is enough to show that all these events belong not to 
us, but to the periods of history remote in every sense from ours— 
that they are things buried deep in the grave of the past—things 
for which no living being is, in the slightest degree, to blame— 
things, the evil memory of which no rational man would allow to in- 
terfere with our policy at the present day. 

If, however, we wish, for historical purposes, to form a right judg- 
ment respecting any of these events, and the characters of the men 
who took part in them, we must observe the laws of history. We 
must judge. Cromwell, for example, by the morality of his own time, 
not by the morality of ours. He prohibited the exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, a measure easily condemned by 
us who have been nurtured in the principles of a more truly Chris- 
tian age ; but he did not establish a Protestant Inquisition ; he did- 
not send familiars into households or put conscience to the rack. 
He confiscated the lands of the Catholic proprietors, who, asa class, 
had taken part in the rebellion. Catholic Austria, in the same way, 
confiscated the lands of the Protestants in Austria and Bohemia for 
their share in the insurrection against the intolerant policy of Fer- 
dinand. There was, in fact, no other way of securing the perma- 
nent submission of a conquered’ province in the days before standing 
armies. But Cromwell did not exterminate the Catholic people of 
Ireland as the Duke of Savoy exterminated the Protestants of 
Piedmont, as Louis XIV. exterminated the Protestants of France. 
He assured them of his protection so long as they would dwell in 
peace. He put to the sword the rebel garrisons of Drogheda and 
Wexford. It was a merciless act, which he had at least the grace to 
deplore as a sad necessity, instead of exulting in it like the literary 
worshippers of force at the present day. But, in that age, it was the 
universal law of war that a garrison holding out after summons, 
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upon the place. being stormed, was not entitled to quarter. The 
Catholic generals, Alva, Parma, and Tilly, constantly put to the sword 
the garrisons and even the inhabitants ot ‘Protestant towns taken by 
assault. We must compare the treatment of Drogheda and Wexford 
not with that of Sebastopol, but with that of Magdeburgh. ` More- 
over, without plunging into the vexed question of the O’Neil mas- 
sacre, it may be taken as certain that Cromwell at least believed the 
Protestants of the North of Ireland to have been massacred whole- 
sale by the Catholics with every circumstance of cruelty. 

. ` That forty thousand had been massacred was the belief of Clarendon, 
who had every opportunity, as a friend of Ormond, of ascertaining 
the truth, and who was not by any means disposed to exaggerate the 
wrongs of the Irish Puritans. The natural feelings of Cromwell and 
his officers were like those of. British commanders in India after the 
massacre of Cawnpore. Let Cromwell be judged by the lights and 
by the practice of his own age, and the balance will be found to be 
in his favour. But what is here maintained is that he and all his 
doings belong wholly to the past. 

There was, indeed, one way in which the Irish Catholics at any 
period of history, might have extorted from posterity an absolute and 
unqualified condemnation of their persecutors. They might have 
done this by themselves protesting against the persecution of the 
Protestants in countries where the power was in Catholic bands, by 
denouncing the Spanish Inquisition, the murderous tyranny of Alva, 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Smithfield burnings, the 
French Dragonades, But ask any historian whether they did this ; 
he will answer with a smile. 

No doubt the past, though dead, has bequeathed legacies of evil 
to the present. It has left traces on national character and senti- 
ment against which both nations, if they mean their mutual relations 
` for the future to be governed by reason and morality, are concerned 
to guard, It has bequeathed, unfortunately, more palpable and sub- 
stantial legacies than these, legacies which, though the present 
generation is utterly irresponsible for them, have formed the great 
impediments to peace, union and justice, down to the present day. 
In the first place from the Pale, that military colony of the Anglo- 
Normans, has descended the antagonism of races in that part of the 
island. In the second place, from the colonization of Ulster by 
Scotch Presbyterians, before, be it observed, the union of Scotland 
and England, has descended the still more bitter antagonism in that 
district, and the chronic riots of Belfast. Whether it is something 
in the theology, or something in the character of the Scotch, they 
have always been very severe towards subject races. Then from the 
Cromwellian confiscations, and the Cromwellian proprietary, has 
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sprung what of late has been the greatest bane of Ireland, a pro- 
prietory alien to the people in race and religion, and, as the necessary 
consequences, estrangement of classes, absenteeism, middlemen, 
agrarian war. ‘In the agrarian war the passions aroused were so 
demoniac that they rose almost to a heroic height. A party of. 
Whiteboys entered a house in which were a man, his wife, and their 
little daughter. The Whiteboys dragged the man out and murdered 
him. His wife and child were left in an upper room where there 
was a closet with a hole in the door through which a person placed 
in the closet could see into the room. The woman put the little girl © 
in the closet and said, “ Now, child, they are murdering your father 
downstairs. When they have murdered him they will come up here 
and murder me. Take care that while they are doing it you look 
well at them, and mind you swear-to them when you see them in 
court. I will throw turf on the fire the last thing to give you light, 
and struggle hard that you may have time to take a good look.” 
The child did as her mother had bidden her ; she looked steadily at 
the murderers while her mother was being murdered; she swore to 
them in a court of justice and they were convicted and hanged upon 
her evidence. Sir Robert Peel used to tell this story, which seems 
to have touched his feelings, and may have been not without effect 
on his Irish policy. Such are the fires which glow beneath the 
embers of Irish history ; such are the passions with which tranquil- 
lizers of Ireland have to deal. — 

Three legacies of the evil past have been named. There is a 
fourth less palpable, but not less noxious—the want of political - 
training which the- sad accidents of their history have entailed on 
the Irish people. Between the primitive condition of the clan, in 
which Norman conquest found the native Celts,.and the elective 
institutions extended in full. measure to Ireland by the liberalized 
England of the present day no gradual preparation for self-govern- 
ment under the feudal system or any other system has intervened. | 
The mass of the Celtic Irish are still politically the debris of broken 
clans. Their tendencies are still like those,of the clan, patriarchal 
not constitutional; their attachment is to persons not to principles; 
their virtue is loyalty not love of ordered freedom. A part of this 
is due, as has been stated already, to the original character of the 
race, and is found in the Celt of France as well as in the Celt of 
Connaught. But historical accident has withheld the corrective of 
original weakness; and the thorough incorporation of the Irish into 
the constitutional system of England must be expected to take time. 
In all bosoms, even in those of the strongest ‘and most self-reliant 
races, the love of constitutional government is a plant of slow growth. 
The gulf between ċlan loyalty and constitutional citizenship might 
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have been happily bridged over for the Irish if the kings of England 
had personally done their duty to Ireland, by residing there at times 
and presenting an object to the loyalty of the people. Every royal 
visit has been received with a joy which showed the power of the 
talisman if its holder would only use it. But in nearly two hundred 
years; the British sovereigns have not spent collectively more than 
‘two months in Ireland. They have left their place to a viceroy, and 
a viceroy reigns over no hearts. 

As ‘has been already said, it is only since yesterday that the Eng- 
lish people have been really their own masters. Before the Reform 
Bill of 1832, they were completely governed by a close oligarchy, the 
organs of which were the rotten boroughs, the hereditary peerage, 
a the Established Church; and which, as a matter of course, was 
led both by sympathy and interest to uphold the reign of exclusive 
privilege in Iveland.- Justice to Ireland has kept pretty even pace 
with the enfranchisement of England. Catholic emancipation, though 
it preceded the Reform Bill by a couple of years, was carried by the 
same movement. The extension of the suffrage was immediately 
followed by two great measures of justice, the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and the reform of the land law in Ireland. 

The writer of this paper was present when a continental states- 
man of the highest emmence-—one who had more than once had his 
diplomatic differences with the British Government, but who knew 
England and English affairs thoroughly—touched in conversation on ` 
the. Irish question. He had retired from public life, so that he was 
. perfectly at liberty to speak the truth. He pronounced emphatically 
that the conduct of England to Ireland for the last thirty years had 
been excellent. He was reminded of the existence of the Protestant 
Establishment, which had: not then been abolished. “ Yes,” was his 
reply, “the Protestant Establishment must go and will go; but, repeat, 
the conduct of England to Iveland for the last thirty years has been 
excellent.’ Which sentence is most likely to be recorded in the 
chancery of heaven, that of this independent statesman, or that of 
the American politicians, the Fenians, and Father Burke ? 

There are many who would welcome the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church on higher, at least on broader grounds than that of 
justice to Ireland ; who hold that the Founder of Christianity meant 
what He said when He declared his kingdom not to be.of this world, 
and that the history of all political churches 18 a fearful confirmation 
of the truth of his words. In the case of the Church of Ireland, it is 
difficult to understand how any of its members who regard it as a 
spiritual community, and study its interests ‘from a Christian point 
of view, can fail to rejoice in its liberation from a position in which 
it was not so much a church as an ecclesiastical garrison and an out- 
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work of Ascendancy. It had its good men, such as Bedal, whose 
evangelical virtues protected him in the midst of massacre, and who 
was laid in a grave of honour by Catholic hands ; it had its learned 
men, though its theology was deeply infected by its position as the 
organ of a dominant race. But its history on the whole was one of 
religious failure and of shame. Its tithes were collected literally at 
the point of the bayonet. We are told that its state, since disesta- 
blishment, is critical. Bút so is the state of its sister Church in 
England, and from the same cause—the conflict between her Pro- 
testant element, comprehending the bulk of its laity, and the Roman 
Catholic element retained in ker by the policy of her Tudor founders, 
and comprehending the most active and aspiring of the clergy, 
which showed its force in the days of Laud, and is showing its force 
in Ritualism now. Catholic Emancipation, which partly removed the 
unjust privileges of the Church of Ireland, was followed by an imme- 
diate improvement in its character, and an immediate increase of its 
spiritual energy. There is no reason for believing that the comple- 
tion of the process will be followed by a worse result. 

The disposal of the fund was a difficult question ; but the main 
object was not so much money as conciliation, and the best scheme 
would have been that which was most acceptable to the Irish 
people. . . 

Those who denounce disestablishment as sacrilege, denounce the 
reform of the Irish land law as confiscation. Anything really de- 
serving the name of confiscation could, of course, be justified only by 
the same dire exigencies, which justify violent revolution. The 
security of life and the security of property are the first conditions 
of civilization. But it is sometimes necessary in the interest of 
property itself to control the abuse or even the extreme consequences 
of ownership. Especially is this the case with regard to land, which 
is not merely property but the native soil, the country, the basis of 
national life. It might not be fatal to the commonweal to permit a 
dozen Vanderbilts to own bonds and stock sufficient to buy all the 
land of Rhode Island; but it would- be fatal to the commonweal to 
permit them to buy the land of Rhode Island and evict the inha- 
bitants. To rights of property, however, of all kinds, there must be 
limits ; a government cannot be expected to uphold for ever by force, 
that which, though in strictness legal, fills the country with disaffec- 
tion, and places the nation in constant peril. From causes mainly 
historical, and which have been partly traced in this paper, Irish 
landlordism had got into utterly hopeless relations with the people. 
The State interposed and made the best settlement in its power. It 
seems that this settlement has been accepted by the mass of the 
landlords, and that they feel their position to be at least as good as 
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it was before. Nor has it yet been followed by any of the moral 
consequences which would have followed confiscation. Property 
throughout the Empire is felt to be just as secure and as valuable 
as ever. 

Nor is there any occasion for disappointment at the political result. 
Pacification has not been immediate ; but discontefit has assumed the 
milder form of a legal agitation for Home Rule ; and no one who 
knows Ireland can doubt, that, by the concession of religious equality, 
the hearts of a large number of the educated Catholic laity have been | 
ranged on the side of the Government, though there is among the 
Irish, as among,the French, a want of political courage which inter- 
feres with the open avowal of conviction. Still the effect is not what 
it might have been had British justice been swifter of foot. The 
essay on Irish history and Irish character mentioned at the head of 
this paper, concluded with two proposals: the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, and the reform of the land law. Those proposals, re- 
garded as revolutionary ten years ago, when they were published, 
have since been carried into effect ; that relating to the reform of the 
_land law, in a manner more drastic and more at variance with the 
ordinary principles of legislation than the writer would have ventured 
to suggest, But in the meantime has occurred the Fenian agitation’; 
and concession by losing all its grace has lost half its virtue. . “ Con- 
cession to Ireland,” say the orators and the organs of, reaction, “does 
no good ; the Irish are discontented as ever.’ Concession to Ireland 
has done great good: it has turned the pikes of °93 into the Home 
Rule orations of 71. But it would have done infinitely more good 
had it not been delayed by your obstruction. Had Catholic Emanci- 
pation been granted when it was proposed by Mr. Pitt, had distablish- 
ment been carried when it was,proposed by the Reformers of 1832, 
the state of Ireland would be very different now, 

Tn effect however, all grievances have now been removed, except 
the union. Now, the author of this paper will not be accused of being 
a fanatical advocate of British aggrandisement. He belongs to a 
school which has incurred a good deal of obloquy by maintaining 
against the advocates of aggrandizement the principles that extension 
of territory is not increase of power or happiness, that the law of jus- 
tice binds nations as well as men, and that morality alone, is strong. 
In common with other adherents of that school, he shrinks from 
dominion over subject races. When such dominion has been inhe- 
rited, and we cannot retire from it without allowing anarchy to rush 
in, we must do the best we can with our heritage ; and probably we 
are doing the best we can in the case.of our Indian Empire. Yet it 
is with reference to that very case that Lord Elgin says in his journal, 
“Tt is a terrible business this living among subject races.” “I have 
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seldom,” he proceeds, “ from man òr woman, since I came to the East, 

heard a sentence which was reconcilable with the hypothesis that 
Christianity had ever come into the world. Detestation, contempt, 

ferocity, vengeance, whether Chinamen or Indians be the object. 

There are some three or four hundred servants in this house. When 
one first passes by their salaaming, one feels a little ashamed. But the 
feeling soon wears off, and one moves among.them with perfect in- 
difference, treating them not as dogs, because in that case we would 
whistle to them and pat them, but as machines with which one can 
~ have no communion or sympathy. Of course, those who can speak 

the language are somewhat more en rapport with the natives, but 
very slightly, so I take it. When the passions of fear and hatred are 
engrafted on this indifference, the result is frightful ; an absolute cal- 
lousness as to the sufferings of the object of those passions, which 
must be witnessed to be understood and believed.” If this had been 
said by any one of the Manchester School, it would have been 
denounced as Quakerism, but Lord Elgin was not a Quaker; and the 
` pages of his journal teem with appalling illutrations of the state of 
feeling which he describes. It is not easy to forget the hideous out- 
bursts of blood-thirsty and tyrannical passion which followed the 
Sepoy mutiny, and the disturbances in Jamaica. We then saw edu- 
cated people of both sexes, literary men, men of science, even Chris- 
tian ministers, degrading themselves to the level of French Terrorists 
or Malays. We were enabled in some measure to imagine what it 
had been difficult to imagine before, how nature produced Robespierre. 
and Marat, and those monsters in female shape who used to sit knit- 
ting round the guillotine. Exactly the same state of feeling between 
the dominant race and the subject race prevailed in Ireland under 
‘the old Ascendency regime. Lord Elgin’s description of the mental 
attitude of the Englishmen in India towards towards the servile native 
has a counterpart in Arthur Young’s description of the habitual treat- 
ment of the Irish peasantry by the Anglo-Protestant squire. His 
description of the vengeance of the dominant race and caste after a 
victory over native insurrection—of the reign of terror which followed 
the suppression of the Sepoy mutiny at Delhi and elsewhere—has its 

counterpart in the letters written by Lord Cornwallis, as Viceroy of 
' Ireland, after the rebellion of 93. In one of those letters Lord Corn- 

wallis dwells on the horrors of a state of martial law administered in 
Ireland (as it was again the other day in Jamaica) by passion and 

revenge. “ All this, however,” he says, “is trifling compared to the’ 
numberless murders that are hourly committed by our people without 
any process or examination whatever. The Yeomanry .... . have 

served their country, but they now take the lead in rapine and mur- 

der. The Irish Militia, with few officers, and those chiefly of the 
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worst kind, follow closely on the heels of the Yeomanry in murder and 
every kind of atrocity ; and the Fencibles take a share, although much 
behindhand with the others. The conversation of the principal per- 
sons-of the country all tends to encourage this system of blood ; and 
the conversation even at my‘table, where, as you will suppose, I do 
all I can to prevent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, burning, &c. 
And if a priest has been put to death, the greatest joy is expressed by 
the whole company. So much for Ireland and my wretched situation.” 
In another passage he states that the principal persons of the country, 
and the members of both Houses of Parliament, are averse to all acts 
of clemency, and would pursue measures “that could only terminate 
in the extirpation of the greater number of the inhabitants and the 
destruction of the country.” This, be it remarked in passing, is that 
national Parliament of Ireland, to the patriotic rule of which some 
Disunionists still look back with wistful eyes. One of the Yeomanry 
shot an innocent boy, on his own hearthstone, before the eyes of his 
mother, who clung to the muzzle of the gun; and a court-martial, 
presided over by a nobleman, found that the ruffian had shot the boy, 
whom it gratuitously styled a rebel, but without murderous intent. 
Lord Cornwallis could only vindicate humanity and the honour of Eng- 
land by breaking up the court and dismissing the murderer from the 
force. But it is hateful to call up again these gory phantoms of the 
past. Such are the consequences of a conqueror’s rule, of a union of 
force. That our high civilization affords no moral security against 
their recurrence, India and Jamaica afford terrible proof. The most 
loyal of Englishmen, if he-understands the highest interests of his 
country, would wish that rather than those days should return, rather 
than another representative of the nation should be placed in the 
situation of Lord Cornwallis, England might be reduced to what she 
was under Elizabeth, or to what she was in the time of the Heptarchy. 
This Christianity which we profess, is it a state religion of pontiffs 
and augurs sanctimoniously licensing the State in any iniquity which 
it has a mind to commit, or is it a thonugaeore principle of justice, 
mercy, and goodwill among men ? 

A free and equal union with Ireland is the only union that an Eng- 
lishman who loves his country wisely and morally can desire. Equal 
the union already is, so’far as legislation can make it so. In norespect 
is the law of Ireland worse than the law of England ; with .regard to 
land, it. is much better for the great mass of the people. . Ireland has 
her full share of the representation: she has every security for free- 
dom of election which England possesses ; and if her representatives 
would have stood by each other, and by her, instead of quarrelling 
among themselves and being bribed from their duty by Galway con- 
tracts, justice might have been done in half the time. In the matter 
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of taxation Ireland is treated with special consideration; and as has 
been already said England bears to a great extent the burden of the 
pauperism which Irish improvidence creates. ) 
On the other hand, it is not so easy to maintain that the Union 
is free. A free Union would virtually have been entered into in 
1799, if it had not been for the fatal influence of ecclesiastical bigots 
and political intriguers playing on-the unsound conscience of King 
George II]. If the expectations held out by Pitt through Lord 
Cornwallis to the Catholics had been fulfilled, there would have been 
such an acquiescence on the part of the Catholic clergy and the 
great mass of their people as would have set the moral question at 
rest for ever. The Catholic clergy and their flocks saw the advan- 
tage of being transferred from the local tyranny of the Ascendancy 
Parliament to Imperial justice ; from the rule of the Beresfords and 
Fitzgibbons to that of Lord Cornwallis. But at the critical moment 
the King’s ear was privily beset by Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
best known to posterity by the sinecure office of £10,000 a year, 
which he transmitted to his son, and Wedderburn, a Christian states- 
man of whom, when he died, the King himself said, after positively 
assuring himself of the fact, that so great a rogue was not left in 
his dominions, To the agency of these two men is clearly traceable 
the long train of calamity which has followed the forfeiture of Pitt’s 
pledge. Pitt ought to have spurned these intriguers aside ; he ought 
to have held, as a constitutional Minister, frm language to the mis-~ 
guided King: and if he had done so the King would have given 
way. But unfortunately Pitt had been made Minister by the per- 
sonal act of the King against the principles of the Constitution, and “ 
the fiend now claimed his bond. To the vote of the Ascendancy 
Parliament of Ireland, we cannot expect Irishmen to ascribe any 
kind of moral value. That Parliament, in the first place, in no way 
represented the country; and in the second place, its vote was 
obtained by lavish bribery, as we know on the evidence of the 
agents in the transaction. It had treated Ireland as ‘booty, and it 
sold its booty to Pitt for bags of money, peerage, and pensions. There 
is much to be said in defence of Pitt. He had to get out of his way 
an obstacle to the suppression of the vilest of local tyrannies and 
to the just government of Ireland. It would have been far better if 
he had been able to do this by force; to say-to the Irish Parliament : 
“Your tyranny and corruption have ended at last in a sanguinary 
anarchy. You have brought the empire to the brink of destruc- 
tion, The time is come when your affairs must be wound up.” 
But even if he had been so minded, the English oligarchy of that day 
would not have allowed him to take this course. The English oligarchy 
was the confederate of the Irish oligarchy and its partner in the plunder. 
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Pitt probably had no course open to him but that of buying up 
the Irish oligarchy, and wè may be inclined to justify him in so 
doing. But Irish patriotism will not regard such a sale as binding: 
English patriotism would not regard as binding a similar sale in Eng- 
land. English patriotism would not rest till such a sale was cancelled, 
and England had recovered the free disposal of her own destiny. 

On the other hand, that a free union is the best thing for Ire- 
land, as well as for England, is the firm and sincere conviction of 
the writer of this paper. Placed where she is, and after what has 
happened, Ireland could hardly be an independent nation living on 
ordinary terms of amity with England. There are small nations, 
no doubt, subsisting by the side of great nations—Switzerland, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Portugal—and the inviolability of such 
nations is the triumph and the pledge of a moral civilization. But 
in all these cases the small state has been, for ages at least, inde- 
pendent of its powerful neighbour. Belgium had been united to 
_ Holland, but it had not, except during the transcient ascendancy of 
Napoleon I., been united to Germany or France. Irish independ- 
ence would be a disruption, and the relations between her and Eng- 
land would almost inevitably be hostile. In any European contest 
the two. nations would almost certainly be drawn to opposite sides, 
and the calamities of the sixteenth century might be renewed. If ' 
the contest was one between Germany, as the great Protestant 
power, and France as the leader of Catholicism, the past might 
repeat itself in a remarkable degree. Ireland would be as Scotland 
before the Union was—the virtual dependency of some great enemy ' 
of England; and like such dependencies in general, she would bear 
the brunt of every war. When the French Directory proposed'to _ 
Bonaparte, then meditating the Egyptian expedition, to make one 
more effort for the liberation ireland, his answer was, “ Ireland 
has made a diversion in our favour; what more do you want with 
her?” It may be said that the more powerful nation ought to 
suffer quietly the destruction of her security and greatness ; but we 
know that as a matter of fact, power would not, and has never 
done so, Cause enough for war’ would soon be afforded by Irish 
animosity, and the reconquest of Ireland would’be the result. But 
what would be the state. of Ireland internally after the repeal of 
the Union?. Let Irish patriotism reflect. ‘Ireland is not inhabited 
only by Catholics and Celts. There is alarge population of English 
Protestants in the east, a large population of Scotch Presbyterians 
in the north; there are English and Scotch Protestant proprietors 
scattered all over the country. ‘And these antagonistic elements 
have been further estranged by long and bitter conflict with 
each other. What common government could they set up? A 
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Catholic Monarchy? Would the Protestants submit to it? A re- 
public? Would not the Catholics dominate in it, and would- the 
Protestants remain quiet under this domination? When some ultra- 
montane measure was passed, would they not stretch out their hands 
to their brethren in England and Scotland for aid, and would not 
that aid be given? A Fenian must be very bloodthirsty who can 
look forward without remorse to seeing his country, backed perhaps 
by some foreign power, engaged in a death struggle with England— 
England fighting with the energy of despair, and having a strong 
party of supporters in Ireland, itself. Reckless hatred may exult 
in such a prospect, but only reckless hatred can. And let those Irish 
Protestants, who, because they have been deprived of Ascendancy, are 
inclined to indulge their resentment by tampering with Disunion, 
meditate on the prospect as well as the Fenians. 

There are some who propose a middle course—what they call a 
federal union of England and Ireland with two parliaments under one 
crown. This seems to be the aim of the Home Rule party. But such 
a union has been tried, both in the case of England and Scotland, and 
in that of Ireland herself, which had a separate and independent legis- 
lature from the repeal of Poynings’ Act to the Union. In both cases 
it was found intolerable. And if it was intolerable then, much more 
would it be intolerable now, when the personal government of the 
sovereign is at an end, and when, in point of fact, it is Parliament 
that rules, through the parliamentary advisers of the Crown. The 
two Parliaments might vote different ways, not only on the most essen- 
tial questions of home policy, but on questions of peace or war. They 
might vote different ways on the appointment of aregent. A division 
of the Parliaments would in fact be a division of the nations, with only 
a frail thread of nominal union, the g@e2pping of which would very 
likely be a civil war. Either this would be the result, or a govern- 
` ment of the Irish Parliament by intrigue and corruption, such as there 
was before the Union. N 

Suppose, then, there were a single Parliament with federal func- 
tions, how could we distribute the representation? How could we 
create anything like a balance of interest and power? What should 
we have but Ireland always voting against Great Britain, and Great 
Britain always voting Ireland down? Suppose we were to repeal the 
Union between England and Scotland and make them separate states, 
as the advocates of Imperial Confederation propose to do ; still Eng- 
land would be entitled to more than double the representation of the 
other two states put together, and a perpetual struggle of the other two 
states against her would be the result. Peculiar conditions—a pretty 
numerous group of states pretty equal among themselves and strong 
community of interest—are requisite to constitute a Confederation. 
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It is a difficult structure to rear at best, asthe people of the Canadian 
Dominion have some reason to say already, and perhaps may have 
more reason hereafter. Besides in the federal councils of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, foreign intrigue as well as federal jealousy would 
always be at work. A bag of vipers is a by-word: but it would be 
concord to this federal union. 

British statesmen cannot fail to see that if there is to be a change 
at all, their policy points to one which shall at least give England 
the full advantage of separation—which shall enable her, with undi- 
vided councils, to take direct measures of precaution. against Irish hos- 
tility, to protect her people, and especially her working class, if neces- 
sary, against the excessive influx of Irish pauper emigration, and to 
compel the Irish element in England itself, now disaffected and dan- 
gerous, to choose between allegiance and departure. 

On the other hand, the writer cannot help sympathizing to some 
extent with the Home Rule movement. He has long’ thought that - 
Ireland was too much governed from England. He has long thought 
that England herself was too much governed from London. Centraliza- 
tion like other agencies in politics is a thing of which you cannot say 
absolutely that it is good or bad. It is good for one stage in a nation’s 
growth and bad for another. It is necessary ‘at one period in order’ 
to unite and civilize ; afterwards a reversal of the process may be bene- 
ficial. There is a great capacity among the British pedple now for 
local self-government, and in the more democratic era into which they 
are apparently advancing, the value of local self-government both as 
a basis and a training school will be greatly enhanced. Parliament is 
completely overburdened, and it is difficult to tell how the Queen’s 
Ministers get along under their load of business. The point of abso- 
lute breaking down has, in fagg, -een nearly reached. Then there are 
questions—public education and the liquor question are perhaps 
‘among the number—the difficulty of which arises partly from our 
haying, under the present legislative system, to impose the same solu- 
tion of them cn the whole of the nation, the different sections of which 
_ vary very much in circumstances, character, social organization, and 
aptitude for giving effect to any. particular scheme—from having, in 
fact, to make Manchester and Dorsetshire always march abreast. “But 
Ireland, especially, has peculiarities of all kinds which it is impossible 
to ignore. She cannot be treated merely as a group of English coun- 
ties divided from the rest by the Irish Channel. Moreover, thanks 
to royal neglect and to the efforts of those who so long obstructed — 
justice, the feeling of separate’ nationality has assumed so much con- 
sistency, and taken so definite a form in patriotic literature and in 
other ways, that it has probably become necessary to provide for it in 
‘some sort of satisfaction. A plan suggested some years ago may be 
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again brought forward with the more confidence since in the interval 
it has been independently proposed, so far as regards Ireland at least, 
by a practical statesman of greatemimence. It was, instead of a special 
measure for Ireland (and special legislation for Ireland should be 
avoided by unionists and statesmen as far as possible), to introduce a 
general measure of increased local self-government for the whole 
United Kingdom, by incorporating the counties and assigning to their 
local legislatures power, not only over the county purse, but over such 
other subjects of legislation as might seem expedient, subject to the 
supreme authority of Parliament. If the counties in Ireland were 
deemed too weak to act as legislative units, legislatures might be given 
to each of the four provinces ; and this would have the further advan- 
tage of allowing Ulster, which is to a great extent Protestant and 
Teutonic, to pursue its own course on such subjects as public educa-- 
tion. Ifthe unity of the empire isto be preserved, we must preserve 
the unity of the law; but there seems to be no reason why the Supreme 
Court of Appeal should not sometimes sit at Dublin. It would be a 
good thing if Parliament itself could sometimes sit there. British 
statesmen are unsentimental; and they do not know what a differ- 
ence it makes with an Imaginative ‘people like the Irish never to feel 
the majestic presence of the great Council ofthe Nation. It may be 
doubted whether even Englishmen would revere Parliament as much 
as they do if, instead of sitting at Westminster, it sat in College 
Green. 

The Home Rule question will probably come to a head at the next 
general election. The question of next session is likely to be Irish 
University Education ; and on this subject the Government will have 
to contend with great difficulties. An extreme Anti-Catholic policy 
will be pressed upon it by some of its Liberal supporters, and a breach 
may ensue in the Ministerial ranks, of which advantage will be taken 
by a Tory Opposition, desperate enough to plunge, into household 
suffrage for the purpose of overthrowing the Government. But 
Liberals must remember that the Prime Minister of England is not a 
despot or a Bismarck. He must act as the representative of the 
people, whether the people be Catholic or Protestant. The Catholics 
of Ireland have votes, and if they insist upon a separate University 
education in Ireland such as they possess at Laval in Lower Canada, 
and at their own colleges in the United States, a separate University 
education they mtst have. For all but Catholics there is a simple 
solution of ‘the University question. It is the one suggested by the 
constitution of the English Universites. The English Universities 
are federations of colleges; the University carrying on the superior 
teaching through its professors, holding the examination and confer- 
ring degrees ; the colleges undertaking the domestic discipline and 
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tuition, with the personal superintendence of the students. As it has 
happened, the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge have hitherto been 
all Anglican, as before the recent legislation were the Universities 
alsa; but they might be of any denomination, and each of them 
might carry on its own religious system, taking advantage at the 
same time of the superior teaching, the examinations, degrees, 
libraries and general apparatus of the University, as well as of that 
atmosphere of science and learning which a great University creates. 
The Ritualist founders of Keble College at Oxford have in effect 

adopted this course, which has the further recommendation, in the 
eyes of all in whom the sectar y has not extinguished the citizen, of 
preserving the unity of superior education for the youth of the 
country. But we cannot avoid acknowledging that a Catholic has 
difficulties in connecting himself even with a neutral University. 
There is a positive antagonism between Catholicism and modern 
science, between Catholicism and the philosophy of history, between 
Catholicism and the free teaching of almost any subject except lan- 
guages and pure mathematics. It would be hard to avoid theological 
objections and wars of conscience about University teaching and exa- 
minations. Nay, there is something in the very aspect of intellectual 
authority, independent of the Church, hardly to be brooked by a 
religion of which the absolute subjection of ‘the intellect to church 
teaching is the cardinal tenet. However, the fairest and safest guide’ 
which a Parliamentary Government can have on this subject is. the 
opinion of the best and most sensible among the Catholics them- 
selves. If such men as Bishop Moriarty, Dr. Russell of Maynooth, 
and Lord O’Hagan say that on conscientious grounds a separate 
University is really essential to Catholics, Government may consider 
itself warranted in proposing to Parliament to give them their share 
of the national endowments in that form. And the endowments of 
Trinity College must be considered national; for the national Church 
was regarded as legally co-extensive with the nation, and it was ex- 
pected that all Nonconformists, both in England and Ireland, would 
ultimately, and indeed speedily conform. 

There is, however, one special difficulty at the present time in the 
way of coming to fair terms with the Catholics. Rome is making 
what Protestants believe to be about her last great effort to crush 
modern civilization, and regain her lost supremacy over the reason 
and conscience of the world. The principal organ of this effort is 
Jesuitism. Jesuitism is dominant in the Councils of Rome. Jesuit- 
ism dictated the Syllabus and the Encyclical. Jesuitism called the 
Cicumenical Council and framed the dogma of Infallibility, which is: 
the dogma of Jesuit supremacy. Jesuitism is at work in every 
country, organizing a movement, the object of which is the extinction 
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of Protestantism and of modern civilization. This movement has 
made great progress in some European. countries, especially, as we 
learn on the best authority, in Belgium, where it is getting hold of 
education, of the polls, of the judiciary, of all the organs of national 
life, It is advancing in Italy, where the priests, moral gaolers of the 
Bourbon dungeons while Bourbon despotism lasted, have now received 
orders to play the demagogue and throw themselves into the elections. 
It is advancing in Lower Canada, as we saw the other day, when the 
veil was lifted by the Jesuit orator, Father Braun ; and, if our party 
organs are silent on the subject, or try indifferently to divert the 


national mimd from it, this is merely an instance of the manner in: 


which Jesuitism gains political influence and paves the way to its 
ends. The Jesuit comes in time to the polls, the legislature, the 
judiciary, the executive ; but he first.lays his hand on education. In 
French Canada he is now working for the establishment of a Uni- 
versity of his own Order. He was checked for a moment by the 
resistance of the Gallican clergy, but in the end he will succeed ; and 
the Jesuit University of Montreal will become, like Ingoldstadt i in 
former days, the centre of a crusade against liberty and truth. Now 
Catholicism is a religion ; and, under the law of religious equality we 
are bound, as citizens, to treat it as we would treat any other religion, 
giving it free course and a fair share in all the advantages of the 
State. As Christians we are bound to regard it with charity, and to 
overcome it, not with evil but with good. But Jesuitism is not reli- 
gion ; Jesuitism is, and always was, conspiracy. It conspired of old 
with Catholic despots for the overthrow of Protestant governments 
and of the liberty in which Protestantism has its being. It conspires 
with factions for the same purposes now. When Bismarck expelled 
the Jesuits, we are told that he had cruelly banished a set of pious 
men, entirely engaged in performing the offices of religion, ministering 
to the sick and educating the poor. In which of these pious offices 
were the Jesuits engaged when they secured by their intrigues the 
arms of Philip I. and prepared the way in England for the Armada ; ; 
when they dictated to Louis XIV. the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the extermination of the French Protestants; when they 
instilled into English Catholics the treasonable sentiments which led 
to the conspiracy of Guy Fawkes; when they filled the Swiss Con- 
federation with malignant jealousies, brought it at last to civil war, 
and compelled a Republic in which Catholic and Protestant have long 
dwelt together at peace to send the Order over the frontier ; when, 
the other day, they instigated the French invasion of Germany, for 


the purpose of destroying a great Protestant power? Those machi- 


nations against German unity, which they were continuing to carry 
on, and which brought down Bismarck’s heavy hand upon the authors 
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of them, did they belong to the duty of performing religious offices, 
or of educating the poor, or of ministering to the sick? The Jesuit 
has no country,. no tie or restraint of patriotism, no regard for the 
nation on which he operates, no compunction in bringing on it war or 
any other calamity, provided he can quench its free life, and turn it 
into one of those living corpses which Loyola enjoined his disciples to 
be. He strangles free communities as offerings to his Spanish deity, 
as human beings have been immiolated by those fanatical Eastern 
sectaries, whose devotion of body and soul to their secret society or 
chief equals that of the Jesuit to Loyola, The very mystery with 
which he shrouds himself is a proof that he is a conspirator; honesty, 
even honest fanaticism, never shrinks from the light of day. Against 
conspiracy, society has a right to guard itself, though it has none to ` 
interfere with the exercise ‘or the propagation of any religion, The ` 
main object of a Jesuit University would not be E but in- 
trigue. It would be a centre, established by the nation, of conspiracy 
against the national life. The British Parliament 1 is bound to refuse 
its sanction to the establishment of a Jesuit University or a Uni- 
versity to which Jesuits are to be admitted; so is any Canadian 
Legislature, and the Dominon Parliament, if the question ever comes 
before it, as the case of the New Br unswick mena, Act shows that’ 
such questions may. 

To efface the past, to unite J reland firmly to england is a hard 
task for British statemen. They have to carry it on in face, not only _ 
of internal difficulties, but of the hypocritical intrigues of every 
enemy of Great Britain. But let them walk steadily in the path of 
Justice, and do right, even though at the time it should seem to be 
to their own hindrance. No measure of justice, even in the case of 
Ireland, has yet really failed to produce its effect. However good 
the conduct of British. rulers may be, they will not get credit with 
Fenians, or Father Burke, or from America, or France, or Russia, or, 
perhaps, at first from the Irish people. But they will get credit 
with the Power that upholds right, and their policy will be wise with 
the wisdom that does not err, and strong with the strength that does 
not fail. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


` 
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THE FIRST ARCTIC EXPEDITION TO THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


HE search for the North-West Passage, which Martin Frobisher 

_ opened in the days of Elizabeth, ranks among the most heroic 
exploits of the English race. It is our Iliad, if we have one—this 
siege of the Arctic ice and night! The siege has not ended yet, but 
wise men think that the end is. near. There is a little band of 
sailors and scholars of the old heroic temper, who are bent on making 
‘one vigorous and final assault on the Polar citadel. And there can 
be little question, we imagine, that it is in the heart of the English 
people to help them to make the attempt, and soon. It seems to be 
thought in high places that we are too poor to send out in one year 
the Challenger with a commission to rove through the world, and an 
Arctic Expedition thoroughly equipped for the solution, if solution be 
possible, of the mystery of the open Polar Sea. But the ground on 
which the immediate equipment of an expedition is refused, seems 
almost to pledge the nation to undertake the enterprise at a more 
convenient season. Are we too sanguine in believing that there is 
so much resolute purpose in the eminent naval and scientific men 
who urge the expedition, and so much earnest sympathy with it in 
the public mind, that the.Government will be induced by the moral 
pressure to take the “ adventure ” in hand at an early period, prob- 
ably next year, | 


The Expedition when it sails will go forth with the most admirable 


ka 
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equipment, with the most perfect instruments, and with the advan- 
tage of the charts and observations of three hundred years of skilful 
snd daring toil. But Frobisher and his brave comrades went forth 
with a gallant hardihood into absolutely unknown regions, with ships 
hardly stouter than fishing smacks; sailing out like the dauntless 
Norse rovers of a still earlier. time with steadfast courage into the 
Arctic storm and ice. The comparison between Martin Frobisher’s 
“two small barkes twentie and fyve and twentie tunne apeece,’ and 
the splendidly equipped expedition which it is hoped will before long 
leave our shores, marks the difference not, let us thank God, in skill, 
courage, and self-devotion, but in furniture and appliances, between — 
the marine of Elizabeth and sthat. of our own day. Arctic matters 
are likely to occupy some thought, and perhaps to occasion some ' 
debate, during the present session. It is well worth our while to 
study the history of the first expeditions which sailed on this daring 
quest from our harbours. It can hardly fail to enlarge our apprehen- 
sion of the lusty vigour of the young giant which has grown into the 
“naval supremacy of England.” Nor will the impression be weak- 
ened, if the men are ued, as far as possible, to tell their own tale. 

These were the true successors of the Norse Vikings, the most ad- 
venturous seamen known to history. Battling with those wild 
Northern seas, which filled even the steadfast Roman with a vague 
terror, these Scandinavian rovers found a high and joyful excitement. 
in the conflict, and owned no master even in the fiercest tempests 
which beat upon their rock-bound coasts. None who have read the 
' Northern Sagas or Bedéwulf will find anything exaggerated in my 
language. That people found in the storms of the German Ocean an 
enemy with which they felt themselves fairly matched ; and there 
our early forefathers learned a contempt of minor perils, and a joy in 
hardy adventure, which has infused its noblest tincture into the blood 
of the most sober, sensible, industrious, and law-abiding,’but, when 
pressed, the most daring and terrible nation of the earth. 

The same gallant spirit breathes in Beéwulf, which, however in its 
present shape 1t may show traces of a Christian hand, contains per- 
haps the very earliest revelation which we possess of the native spirit 
of our race. The passage with which the grand old epic opens, the 
sublime picture of the burial of the hero, Scyld the father of 
 Beówulf, ought to be familiar to every Englishman whose heart 
beats at the tale of the naval enterprises and achievements of his 
countrymen. It runs thus :— 

« At his appointed time then Scyld daed very decrepid, to go 
into the peace of the Lord. They then, his-dear comrades, bore him l 
out to the shore of the sea, as he himself requested, the while that 
he, the friend of the Scyldings, the beloved chieftain, had power with 
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his words; long he owned it! There upon the beach stood the ring- 
prowed ship, the vehicle of the noble, shining like ice, and ready to 
set out. They then laid down the dear prince, the distributor of 
rings, in the bosom of the ship, the mighty oar beside the mast; there 
was much of treasure, of ornaments, brought from afar. Never heard 
I of a comelier ship having been adorned with battle-weapons and 
war-weeds, with bills and mailed coats. Upon his bosom lay a mul- 
titude of treasures which were to depart afar with him, into the pos- 
session of the flood. They furnished him not less with offerings, with 
mighty wealth, than those had done who in the¢beginning sent him 
forth in his wretchedness, alone over the waves. Moreover, they set 
up for him a golden ensign, high over head; they let the deep sea 
bear him ; they gave him to the ocean. Sad was their spirit, mourn- 
ful their mood. Men know not, in sooth to say (men wise of 
counsel, or any men under the heavens), who received the freight.” — 
Bedwulf. Kemble’s translation, p. 2. 

The people must have had a splendid imagination, the root of all 
high daring, who could bury their heaven-sent chief like this. 
Thus our ancestors tock possession of these Northern seas as their 
field of conflict and adventure ; much as the patriarchs took posses- 
sion of their Canaan, by making it the burial-place of their dead. 

We get some amusing glimpses of the gossip at Rome when tlic 
news of Cæsar’s expedition reached the capital. The elements always 
appeared to the Romans their most formidable enemies in the North- 
West. Even down to the time of Constantius, when they were more 
used to our rough seas and tides, the terror was still wpon them. 
Roman courage was as cool and steadfast as any that the world has 
ever known; but the gallant spirit which loves danger for its own 
sake, and clasps it as a bride, belongs to another type of character, 
_ which is found in its full form among the peoples who are settled 
along these stormy coasts. Is this the reason why the English in 
danger are mostly stern and silent, while Southern people gesticulate 
and shout. Men, and the dangers which arise from men, may be in- 
fluenced by gestures, but it is of no use to storm at Atlantic waves 
and walls of rock. At any rate, we may believe that our changeful 
climate, the constant storms, the long winter nights, and the dan- 
gerous coasts of these Northern regions, have nursed that skill, that 
hardihood, and that pure love of adventure, which found play at last, 
when the field was ready, in the long and splendid series of Arctic _ 
enterprises, the first of which was led by Frobisher; and which won 
for us, almost by a stroke, in one reign, the naval supremacy of the 
world. l 

In the 15th century es was a strong outward pressure on the 
bounds of Europe, like that which in the century before Christ 
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pressed on the boundaries of the old classical homes of men, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Those bounds were no longer continent 
of the mass and the force of the Roman people ; Cæsar but obeyed 
the necessities of things in leading the way to a new and wider 
sphere. Thus in the 16th century'Europe was fairly possessed by 
her populations Her most cultivated and enterprising peoples 
were settled along her Western sea-boards ; and as man knows not 
finality, whenever he fairly possesses his limits he begins to strain 
_after a wider world. Towards the close of the century European 
enterprise was breaking out in every direction, stimulated chiefly by 
the growing commercial activity of the- West. The political settle- 
ment of the Western kingdoms opened a new era. Society was pre- 
pared for a grand expansion ; and, as always happens at such crises, 
the POE a was heralded by a great increase of wealth, a fresh in- 
flux of gold. This time the gold lay not in the Hast, but beyond the 
Ailantic. The hunger for gold which at such times seizes on nations, 
looked at in the-light of all that flows from it, is far from a base appe- 
‘tite; it is the condition of that expansion of area and of activity for 
which society has become prepared. Commerce and gold-hunting 
were really at the root of most of the adventures and heroic enter- 
prises of those times; and, unlovely as much of our commerce and 
many of its fruits look to us in these days, we are bound to recognize 
something divine in that form of human activity which moves men 
forth on distant and perilous enterprises, to increase the sum of 
the world’s commodities, and to develop that fruitful intercourse 
of nations, which means, in other terms, the civilization and progress 
of the human race. ) 
There is no power, alas, however benign, which the devil does not 
sometimes wield as the instrument of the torture and degradation of 
mankind. The Church herself has been'the mother of the most awful 
cruelties which have ever tormented, as well as of the purest bene- 
dictions which have ever enriched, the world. It has not fared other- 
wise-with commerce, which has relations with Christianity closer than 
at first sight appears. It is, in truth, the flesh which clothes the 
great Christian idea—the brotherhood of our race. The root of it 
lies in the need which men have of each other’s ministries—in the 
unity of the limbs and organs of humanity in the true body of 
Christ, the great human world. Commerce, blindly for the most 
part, but still really, maintains those ministries, and binds the scat- 
tered limbs together, despite prudens Deus, Oceanus dissociabilis, 
and all the weary deserts of the earth. , 
Commerce, if it has not led, has sustained the march of the greatest 
revolutions in human history ; it has opened the track of the grandest 
discoveries. It has exercised and still does exercise the manliest ener- 
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gies, and some of the noblest, thé most self-denying efforts of mankind. 
It secures in the end to truth, freedom, and energy the preponderat- 
ing influence among the nations. Perhaps it is its benignest function 
that it settles the weight of authority with the peoples most distin- 
guished by soberness, industry, hardihood, and truth. The position 
which our commerce holds and enables us to hold, is the fruit of all 
the .qualities which constitute our characteristics, pluck, patience, 
industry, and inventive and administrative skill. Most decisively 
were these qualities called forth by the Elizabethan commerce. The 
history of its growth—and it grew mightily during her reign—is the 

history of the rise of our people to that leadership which in this and 
other spheres they have since continued to enjoy. Thére is a curious 
account of the bearing of a little knot of Englishmen in Java about 
the year 1600; how a handful of them held their own against the 
rabble of Bantam, compelled the Javans to respect their property, 
and were not afraid to give them a sound beating whenever they 
found it advisable. But they take special pride in the fact that “ we 
never offered any wrong to the meanest in the Towne, and also we 
were generally beloved of all the better sort; they would say it was 
not so with the Flemings nor with no other nation.” (Purchas his 
Pilgrims, i. 178.) The whole narrative is worth reading. It will 
give some fair notion of the terrible cruelty which, when wreaked on 
criminals, was quite a matter of course in those days. Nor is the 
spirit of self-glorification wanting. But it was hardly vaen-glory. 
The English had contracted the habit of comparing themselves with 
the Spanish and other adventurous nations, who had filled the world 
with tales of barbarity and lust. And this was not altogether an 
evil; it made them pride themselves on abstinence from the vices 
and wrongs which stained so shamefully the Spanish name.* But 
the commerce must have been hardy, manly work, which nursed such 
men as the early records of our trade reveal to us. There seems to 
be something unworthy of Milton’s great name in the well-known 
passage of his Muscovite history. “The discovery of Russia by the 
Northern Ocean, made first of any nation, as far as we know, by the 
English, might have seemed an enterprise almost heroic, if any 
higher end than excessive love of gain and traffic had animated the 
design.” Altogether more noble, more worthy are the words of 
“ Master Henry Sidney, a noble young gentleman and very much 
beloved of King Edward,” who, when the expedition of the gallant 
but ill-fated Sir Hugh Willoughby was on the eve of sailing, in 
1553, came down to the “ place where the merchants were gathered 


* Raleigh’s narrative of the Expedition to Guiana, and Drake’s Voyage round the 
World, give some very noble instances of the aim and the conduct of the English in 
these matters, j 
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together, and began a very eloquent speech or oration, after this 
manner following :—‘ My very worshipful friends, I cannot but 
greatly commend your present godly and virtuous intention, in the 
serious enterprising (for the singular love you beare to your country) 
a matter which I hope will prove profitable for this nation and 
honourable to this our land. ‘Which intention of yours we also or 

the nobilitie are ready to our power to helpe and further; nor doe 
we hold any thing so deare and precious unto us, which we will not 
willingly foregoe, and lay out in so commendable a cause. . .-. . 
And you are to remember into howe many perils for your sakes and 
his: country’s love, he—that is, Chancellor—is nowe to brave; 
whereof it is requisite that we be not unmindefull, if it please God 
to send him good successe. We commit a little money to the chaunce 
and hazard of fortune: He commits his life (a thing to a ‘man of all 


things most deare) to the raging sea and the uncertainties of many 


dangers. We shall here live and rest at home quietly with our 
friends, and acquaintance ; but he in the meane time labouring to 
keepe the ignorant and unruly mariners in good order and obedience. 
With howe many cares shall he trouble and vexe himselfe? With 
howe many troubles shall he breake himselfe? howe many disquiet- 
ings shall he be forced to sustaine? We shall keepe our own coastes 
and countrey ; he shall seeke strange and unknowen kingdomes. He 
shall commit his safetie to barbarous and cruell people, and shall 


-hazard his life among the monstrous and terrible beastes of the sea. 


Wherefore in respect to the greatiesse of the danger, and thie excel- 
lence of the charge, you are to favour and love the man thus depart- 
ing from us: And if it fall so happily out that hee returne againe, it 
is your part and dutie also liberally to reward him.” Hakluyt, i. 
271, 4to. Ed. 1810. 

The aim of this expedition was to force a passage round the 
Northern Coast of Asia to Cathay and India, and to. open for the 
English a direct trade with those prolific realms, 

It may seem to some of our readers that this introduction about 
commerce is a strange proem to the history of darmg battle with 
Polar storm and ice. And yet, strange as it may seem, it was com- 
merce and nothing else which led men forth into those gloomy and 


' perilous regions ; that is, commerce, with those Christian blessings to 


barbarous and pagan peoples which it was then understood were 


bound to travel in its train.* But to understand this we must look 


Cai 


| 
* King Edward the Sixth’s missive with Willoughby’s Expedition, takes a large 


, and noble view of commercial entérprise. 


“Forasmuch as the great and Almightie God hath given unto mankinde, above all 
other living creatures, such an heart and desire, that every man desixeth to joine 
friendship with other, to love and be loved, also to give and receive mutual benefites, 
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southwards. The reason of these North-Western expeditions lay 
about the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. The fifteenth century 
was the age in which, as we have seen, the Western European peoples 
were pushing their boundaries outwards in every direction. The man 
whose life, more than that of any other, was the guide and index of 
the movement, was Prince Henry of Portugal. Born in 1394, he 
dedicated a long life to maritime discovery, with rare-singleness of 
purpose ; and to him, its strenuous, persevering, and sanguine cham- 
pion against the ignorance of peoples, the indolence of rulers, and the 
hes of sailors, with their long yarns of horrible perils, the glory of the 
result is mainly due. ` It would be interesting to trace the outline of 
his achievements, but our space forbids. The knowledge is easily 
accessible in the earlier chapters of Mr. Helps’s masterly history of 
Spanish Conquest in America. 

When Prince Henry settled’ himself on the Bay of Sagres, in the 
S.W. of Spain, Cape Bojador was the southernmost limit of maritime 
discovery. When he died, in 1463, it had reached down the African 
Coast as far as Sierra Leone. Very noble is the account which he 
himself gives us of the reason of his devotion to the work. “ He 
considered that neither mariner nor merchant would be likely to 
adopt an enterprise in which there was no clear hope’ of profit. It 
belonged, therefore, to great men and princes; and amongst such he 
knew of no one but himself who was inclined to it.” He was a true 
leader of men, consumed, lize Columbus, nay, like. a greater than 
Columbus, by an inward fire. For us he has not the less interest in 
that he was grandson of John of Gaunt, nephew, therefore, of our 
Henry IV., and cousin to Henry V., another adventurous, heroic man, 
who, had he lived, might have given a new shape to European his- 
tory. He was half Englishman, who opened the chapter of maritime 
discovery in the records of the modern world. 

After his death the work went on, but less nobly; it missed his 
royal head and hand. Still he had broken the neck of the difficulty. 
In 1487 Cape Tormentoso (the Cape of Good Hope was) doubled, 
in 1497 Vasco de Gama sailed for India, completed the effort and 


it is, therefore, the duety of all men, according to their power, to maintaine and’ 
increase this desire in every man, with well deserving to all men, and especially to 
shew this good affection to such as, being moved with this desire, come unto them 
from farre countries, . . . Furthermore, the examples of our fathers and pre- 
decessors doe invite us hereunto, forasmuch as they have ever gently and lovingly 
entreated such as of friendly mind came unto them, as well from countries neare 
hand, as farre remote, commending themselves to their protection. . . . For the 
God of heaven and earth, greatly providing for mankinde, would not that all things 
should be found in one region, to the ende that one should have neede of another, 
that by this meanes friendship might be established among all men, and every one 
seeke to gratifie all, &c."-—Hakluyt, i, 257, 
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realized the hope of centuries, and brought Europe into maritime 
contact with the lands of gems, spices, and | gold. Meanwhile a greater 
and more original mind was at work on the problem. Prince Henry 
had, in 1441, obtained from Pope Martin V. a bull granting to the 
Portuguese Crown all that it should conquer from Cape Bojador to 
the Indies. The Bull of the Pope shut out Spain from any share of 
the Indian commerce by way of Africa; and Columbus—with far 
deeper and larger thoughts than commerce, gold, or conquest ;* he 
dreamed the last great dream of the crusade—stood boldly over the 
Atlantic on the most heroic quest ever undertaken by man. On 
Friday, August’ 3rd, 1493, three little ships, with one hundred men, 
. stood out to sea from Palos ; on Friday, October 12th, Columbus, clad 
m complete armour and bearing the royal banner of Spain, landed 
on Guanahani, and, as was nobly. expressed in his epitaph, gare a new 
world to Spain. ` 

A CASTILLA Y A LEON 

NUEVO MUNDO DIÓ COLON. 


There are few things in the history of maritime discovery more 
wonderful than the incident—aceident we refuse to call it—by which 
the career of Columbus was directed to the tropical regions of Ame- 
rica. ‘On October 7th he was, as he reckoned, 216 miles beyond the 
point where he expected to find Japan. He was standing on a course 
which would have landed him in Florida, whence he might easily 
have been borne up to Virginia. Perplexed and anxious, he yielded 
, to the advice of Pinzon and bore up for the S,W. Pinzon said to 
him, “It seems to me like an inspiration, that my heart dictates to 
me that we ought to steer in a different direction.” Pinzon, it seems, 
had seen a flight of parrots heading S.W., and thither Columbus 
steered. It was this which determined the stream of Spanish coloni- 
sation to Central America, and left the North free for the English. 
Birds played many an important part in ancient history, but never, a 
part so distinguished as this. These parrots decided, as Humboldt 
says, “the first colonisation of the new continent, and the original 
distribution of the Roman and German races of men.” It is remark- 
able, too, that Raleigh’s-passionate endeavours to drive a wedge of 
English oak into the heart of Spain’s Colonial Empire failed miser- 
ably, while the almost casual work of his hand, the colonisation of 


* I am persuaded that this grand crusading passion of Columbus, which was 
strong even in death, is not sufficiently considered in the estimate of. his character 
and conduct. It seems to me to furnish the only key, and a noble one, to the almost 
imperial terms which he dictated, and from which nothing'could drive him, as to the 
` profit which he was to reap from his enterprise, This is a subject of much interest, 
but there is no space for its consideration here, | 
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Virginia, grew in the end to a splendid success, Those who believe 
in the Divine Leader of men, seem to see clearly here the work of 
the higher Hand. 

The discoveries of Columbus of course necessitated a new Papal 
distribution of the sovereignty of the world. The matter was at once 
urged by Ferdinand, and considered in the Papal councils. It 
appears to have been handled in a fair and just spirit. A meridian 
line was drawn, passing through a point 100 leagues west of the 
Azores ; and Alexander VI.,—a man to whom the most terrible incests 
and murders were freely attributed by the gossip of every Court in 
Europe,—took upon himself, in the exercise of his supreme right, to 
decide that all unknown lands which might be discovered lying to the 
east of the line should belong to Portugal, and all to the west, to 
Spain. The language of the Bull is very large and absolute,* but it 
is amusing that it contains no hint of a reflection that the empires 
- would meet and clash on the other side‘of the world. It is easy, of 
course, for us Protestants to speak sharply of the Papal arrogance, 
and there is something truly amazing in the language of the procla- 
mation which Ferdinand founds on it, and which Ojeda was to publish 
tothe Indians} But perhaps we should do more wisely to éGonsider the 
fearful expenditure of blood and treasure which it probably spared. 
It was recognized on both sides as an authoritative settlement; and, 
while it gave birth to some conflicts, on the whole jt made something 
like peace all along the line. So valid was it esteemed that our 
Edward IV., a keen trader, felt himself precluded from enterprizes 
on the African Coast '’when the Bull—the earlier one, of course, of 
Martin V. of 1441—-was pleaded in bar; while the Moluccas, being 
found after a good deal of contention to fall within the Spanish 
hemisphere, were purchased peacefully by Portugal, at a cost of 
~ 350,000 ducats, from Spain.t \ 

The truth is, that ever since Christendom was fairly constituted, 
there has been the idea in Christian hearts that there ought to be 
some organ of authority capable of declaring and maintaining the 
true and the right, and of forbidding thereby what Christians are 
bound to consider fratricidal war, It has been mainly but an idea; 
‘but if we dig deep enough, we shall find that it lies at the root of the 
kind of authority which the Christian Roman Emperors, the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the Holy Roman Church, which rose to the 


3 


* The material portions will be found in a note to p. 52, vol. iii., of Humboldt’s 
“Examen Critique,” &c. The line was afterwards drawn by agreement further to the 
west. 

} Helps, i. 242, note. 

$ Not that at any time it would bear very much pain as the expeditions of 
Catholic France, and the pleas offered for them, show, 
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supremacy on the wreck of the Imperial endeavour to rule Christen- 
dom, successively enjoyed. To some limited extent these successive 
institutions exercised a kind of sacred authority in Europe, and when 
the Teutonic peoples found at length that the Roman Church ‘as a 
sacred authority was as dire a failure as the rest, and threw off her 
yoke, they were sorely perplexed as to how they might find or found 
something which should stand forth in the room of that institution 
which had for ages claimed to be the organ of Christ in the Christian 
world. -King James was not a very wise or deép-hearted man, but 
he had some sense that there was a great want to be supplied, a great 
gap to be filled, which had been left by the subsidence of Rome, 
when he formulated the doctrine, which Elizabeth—who, whatever 
she was, was not doctrinaire—did not formulate, of the Divine right of 
kings. The Puritans tried hard in their turn to supply it by the 
letter of the Divine Word. Both having failed to make the kind of 
order which men dream .of and long for in a Christian realm, since 
the Restoration we have had to rely on the enlightened conscience 
of Christian society, That conscience being still but dimly en- 
lightened and in need of culture, we find ourselves in sore perplexi- 
ties. The want of an order with a recognized sacred sanction is the 
cause of the deep spiritual unrest of our times. Rome offers her 
authority as its basis. We smile at the vain imagination; but sadly : 
for while we see what must be the principle of the order, the realiza- 
tion of it seems still far away. It is strange that Mazzini, at the 
opposite end of the scale tothe Pope or’ King James, seemed to claim 
the same kind of inspiration, carrying a Divine authority, for the free 
public judgment of the people. But we must return to the North- 
West. 

The Reformation opened the eyes of Englishmen, and took the 
Papal bugbear out of their way. But very substantial difficulties re- 
mained. The Indian, commerce had developed immensely the naval 
skill and resources of the Spanish and Portuguese Empires. In 
1580, they both. fell into one hand through the acquisition of the 
Portuguese throne by Philip of Spain: and this made the crisis 
which the Armada fight terminated, so desperate for England. But 
till then the two monarchies divided between them the dominion of the 
broad seas. England found herself cut off from the vast advantages 
which the new commerce afforded. The matter was very earnestly 
considered by the English statesmen and merchants during the earlier 
years of the 16th century-;-and expeditions were organized for’ the 
purpose of conducting such explorations as were possible, without 
trenching on established rights in the newly-discovered regions of 
-the earth. The idea of wresting the sceptre of the broad ocean from 
the Catholic powers belongs to Elizabeth’s reign. To us, as to Spain 
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the first inspiration came from Italy. Cabot is the name of our 
patriarchs of discovery. There were two, John and Sebastian, father 
and son, but it was with Sebastian that English maritime adventure 
had chiefly to do. John Cabot was a:Venetian*; Columbus was a 
Genoese ; at least we have the evidence of his will to that effect, 
“ Siendo yo nacido en Genova.” They were equally famous as pilots, 
and were probably the ablest mariners of their time. It is remark- 
able that, as in art, literature, politics, and commerce, so too in dis- 
covery, Italy led the way for Europe, though she could not keep the 
lead. She lit the torch of modern civilization at the old hearth fires, 
whose embers, were still glowing in her great cities, and then passed 
it on to hardier peoples, who had to play their part, not on the land-- 
locked Mediterranean of Europe, but on the Atlantic, the Mediter- 
ranean of the world. 

The fact of- the discovery of the North American continent 
by Cabot in 1497, under the auspices of Henry VII., though 
with little help from him, is now generally accepted. It has 
been keenly disputed, and is not without its difficulties; but 
the balance of evidence is clearly on the affirmative side.+ The 
account which Sebastian Cabot gave of the enterprise is well 
known and need not detain us here. The discovery preceded by“ 
about a year that of the mamland of America by Columbus. To 
the English belongs the honour of the modern discovery of that 
- great continent, on which their race was destined to play such a dis- 
tinguished part. We say modern discovery ; for there is no doubt that 
the daring Scandinavian sailors were there before them, and that from 
about the year 1000 to the year 1347, there was, frequent intercourse 
between Greenland and America. It is not easy either to disprove 
the truth of a Welsh discovery, though the evidence for it is poor ; 
but there seems less reason to doubt the tale of the voyage of the 
Venetian Zeno from Friseland (the Ferroe Isles), towards the end of 
the 14th century. But the voyage of the.Portuguese Cortereal to the 
Land of Codfish in 1463 or 1464, which Sir John Barrow accepts as 
authentic, belongs to the world of fables, or perhaps, to speak plainly, 


* At least he was a naturalised Venetian, probably he too was born on Genoese 
territory, ` 

+ Lorenzo Pasqualigo, a Venetian merchant in London, wrote an account of 
Cabot’s discovery to his brothers in Venice. The letter is dated 23 August, 1497, a 
few days after Cabot’s return. In the course of it he says, “ his name is Zuan Cabot, 
and he is styled the great admiral. Vast honour is paid him, and these English run 
after him like mad people, so that he can enlist as many of them as he pleases, and a 
number of our rogues besides. The discoverer of these places planted on his new 
fourid land a large cross, with one flag of England and another of St. Mark, by reason 
of his being a Venetian ; so that our banner hath floated very far afield.” See Mr. 
Major’s paper on the date of the English discovery of the American Continent—in 
which he proves conclusively that it was 1497—-in the “ Archeologia,” 1871. 
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of lies. The Cortereals were not there till the year 1500.* The ex- 
peditions of Cabot bore little immediate fruit. Henry the Seventh 
was cold and cautious, and much occupied with domestic troubles ; 
while, as Mr. Beste, writing in the reign of Elizabeth, quaintly ob- 
serves, “ Navigation in the time of Henry VII. was very rawe, but it | 
is now in her Majestie’s reign growen to his highest perfection.” 

But in the reign of Henry VIII. the subject was stirred in earnest 
by Mr. Robert Thorne, ‘a merchant of Bristol and a most: able man. 
He addressed a remarkable and closely reasoned paper to the king, 
some portions of which I extract in full. The whole may be read in 
Hakluyt. It is of deep interest, for it really opens up the question, 
the solution of which has been sought with daring courage and in- 
domitable energy for three hundred years, and eludes us ‘still. The 
North-West passage has been found, and has proved an utterly 
barren discovery. ‘But the open Polar sea of which Mr. Thorne also 
had vision has yet to be explored, and its exploration may yield 
to us -very remarkable results. Mr. Thorne writes thus to King 
Henry:— . 

“Now I considering this your noble courage and desire, and also 
perceiving that your grace may at your pleasure, to your greater glory, 
by a godly meane, with little cost, perill or labour, to your grace or 
any of your subjects, amplifie and inrich this your sayd Realme, I 
know it is my bounden duety to manifest this secret unto your Grace, 
which hitherto, as I suppose, hathe beene hid: which is that with a 
small number of ships there may be discovered divers new lands and 
- kingdomes, in the which without doubt your grace ‘shall winne per- 
petuall glory, and your subjectes infinite profite. To which places 
there is left one way to discover, which is into the North: for that of 
the foure partes of the worlde, it seemeth three parts are discovered 
by other Princes. For out of Spaine they have discovered all the 
Indies and seas occidentall, and out of Portingall all the Indies and 
seas orientall, so that by this part of the orient and occident they 
have compassed the world. So that now rest to be discovered the 
sayd north parts, the which it seemeth to mee is onely your charge 
and duty. Because the situation of this your Realme is thereunto 
nearest and aptest of all other; and also for that you have already 
taken it in hand.” Then speaking of the ease of the navigation he 
says, “For they being past this little way which they named so dan- 
gerous (which may be two or three leagues before they come to the 


* The reader will find a brief but able discussion of the whole subject in Mr. 
Major's Introduction to the “Select Letters of Columbus,” published for the Hakluyt 
Society. Second Edit. 1870. In an appendix to Mr, Laing’s translation of the 
Heimskringla, there is a very interesting ae of the Scandinavian Expeditions 
referred to above. 
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Pole, and as much more after they passe the. Pole), it is cleere that 
from thence foorth the seas and landes are as temperate as in these 
partes, and that then it may be at the will and pleasure of the 
marriners to choose whether they will sayle by the coastes that be 
colde temperate or hotte. If they will goe towards the Orient they 
shall enjoy the region of all the Tartarians that extend towards the 
mid-day, and from thence they may goe and proceede to the land of 
the Chinas, and from thence to the land of Cathaio orientall whichis’ 
of all the maine land most orientall that can be reckoned from our 
habitation. And if from thence they doe continue their navigation 
following the coasts that returne towards the occident tney shall fall 
in with Malaca, and so with all the Indies which we call orientall, and 
following the way, may returne hither by the Cape of Buona Speranza, 
and thus‘ they shall compasse the whole worlde.’’ Then giving the 
alternative of two other routes he adds: “ Without doubt they shall 
finde there (under the Equinoctiall) the richest landes and Islands 
of the world of golde, precious stones, balmes, spices, and other things 
that we here esteeme most: which come out of strange countries and 
may returne the same way. By this it appeareth that your grace 
hath not only a great advantage of the riches, but also your subjects 
shall not travell halfe of the way that others doe, which goe round 
about as aforesaid.” —Haklwyt, i. 257. 

In a letter to Dr. Ley, Henry’s ambassador with the Emperor, he 

deals with distances, and opens as fair and false a dream as ever 
beguiled mankind, of a near way by the Polar seas to Cathay :— 
-~ “Nowif from the sayd Newfoundlands the sea be navigable, there 
is no doubt but sayling Northward and passing the Pole, descending - 
the Equinoctiall line, we shall hit these islands (the Spice islands), 
and it should be a much shorter way than the Spaniards or the 
Portingalls have. For we be distant from the Pole but 30 and 9 de- 
grees, and from the Pole to the Equinoctiall be 90°, the which added 
together be an hundred twenty: and nine degrees, leagues 2489, 
miles 7440, where we should find these islands.”— Hakluyf, 1. 243. 

Thesé representations had weight with the King. In 1527 “two 
faire ships”’ were sent out, but the result was disastrous. The ships 
were cast away on Newfoundland, and-but little is known of the fate 
of their crews. In 1536 ‘one Master Henry Hore, “a man of goodly 
stature, great courage, and given to the study of, cosmographie,” 
sailed on the same quest with results more disastrous still. It is 
notable that one fourth of the expedition was composed of gentlemen 
of the Inns of Court, and from the upper ranks of society. The his- 
tory of the voyage is asad and shameful one. There were dark tales 
of cannibalism and other horrors. But the captain behaved nobly. 
Hakluyt has preserved thé record, (Vol. iii. 169, 4to ed.) 
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The next expedition was that of the gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby, to 
which we have already referred. In its organization and equipment 
we are able to trace Sebastian Cabot’s masterly hand. Its object was 
to discover a passage along the northern sea-board of Asia. It is the 
first of a series of brave attempts to force that ice-bound passage, in 
which the Dutch chiefly distinguished themselves, and the hapless 


Barents earned for himself an immortal fame. The ships, of whose. 


sailing there is a picturesque description in the narrative of Clement 
Adams, parted company. Chancellor, the pilot, landed in Russia, 


reached the Court, and laid the foundation of that commercial inter-. 


course which became so.fruitful in this and the following reigns. 
Willoughby met a darker fate. The next year some Russian fisher- 
men found the ships frozen in and the crew frozen to death. His 
journals were recovered. It seems that he reached Nova Zembla, and 
possibly Spitzbergen ; but that depends very much on the exact sense 
in which a technical nautical term is employed. Purchas is clearly 
perversely wrong about the voyage. Those interested in the subject 
will find an able discussion of it in the introduction to “ Voyages to 
the North West,” edited by Mr. Rundall for the Hakluyt Society in 
1849. Another north-eastern attempt was made by Borrough in 
1553. He reached Nova Zembla, but being driven back by east 
winds, returned, and reached England safely. The account of the 
sailing of the expedition is well known, but it is worth quoting, as it 
brings Sebastian Cabot in his lusty old age upon the scene. “The 
27th, being Monday, the right worshippful Sebastian Cabota came 
aboord, with divers gentlemen and gentlewomen, who after they had 
viewed our pinnesse and tasted of such cheere as we could make 
‘them aboord, they went on shore, giving to the mariners right liberall 
rewards; and the good old gentleman Master Cabota, gave to the 
poore most liberall almes, wishing them to pray for the good fortune 
and prosperous successe of the Serchihrift, our pmnesse, And then 
at the sign of the Christopher, he and his friends banketted and made 
me and them that were in the company great cheere: and for very 


joy that he had to see the towardnes of our intended discovery, he 


entred into the dance himselfe, amongst the rest of the young and 
lusty company. Which being ended, he and his friends departed 
most gently, commending us to the governance of Almighty God.” — 
Hakluyt, 1. 306. ao 

Meanwhile some'of the more thoughtful men in England were 
pondering over the likelihood of a passage to Cathay by the north- 
west, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the Bayard of sailors, wrote an able 
treatise to prove, according to the notions available for proof in his 
day, that. the north-west passage would be found surer, easier, 


nearer, and in every way more commodious for ‘England than that 
9 
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by the north-east. He was not destined to make the experiment ; 
his noble life was sacrificed in another though kindred enterprise. The 
last glimpse which we have of him before his little bark went down is 
-one of the loftiest and most beautiful passages of Elizabethan his- 
tory.* There can be no question that his treatise exercised a very — 
powerful influence in stimulating enterprise towards the north-west. 
He is its true patriarch, while Martin Frobisher, a man of the same 
heroic temper, though of coarser fibre, is its pioneer. - 

Frobisher was probably a South Yorkshireman, from Doncaster, of 
good middle-class family. We know little about him, save through 
the “actions” which are part of his country’s history. It appears 
that he was sent to school in London under the care of “Sir John 
Yorke, knight, his kinseman, who perceiving him to be of great 
spirit and bolde courage, and natural hardness of body, sent him to 
the hote Countrye of Guinea,” on a voyage. We next meet with him 
scheming a voyage to the north-west. We have a narrative of the 
three expeditions which he commanded, by Mr. George Beste, who 
served in the second and third ; and there are other subsidiary nar- 
ratives preserved in Hakluyt. There is too a curious MS., a good. 
deal defaced, in the British Museum, by one Michael Lok, who seems 
to have borne to his cost a large part of the expense of the equip- 
‘ment, from which we gather several interesting details about the 
first voyage, which is our present subject. Rear-Admiral Collinson 
has collected from the Public Records a great deal of ‘very minute 
and curious information concerning the details of the expeditions, 
which he has published in his admirable edition of “Frobisher’s 
Three Voyages” (Hakluyt Society, 1867). Mr. Beste prefaces his 
narrative'by an elaborate and curious, though wearisome, treatise on 
geographical matters in general, as understood in his day ; always, 
however, ‘with the north-west expedition in view; and he offers, 
moreover, a very comfortable but fallacious demonstration of “the 
commodious and moderate heat of the regions under the Poles.” 
The geographical part is dry reading enough; but there are some 
- touches in the exordium on the wider aspects of the matter, which it 
is worth while to extract ; much of it is hardly obsolete yet. It takes 


* There is surely something almost prophetic in the noble words with which he’. 
concludes his treatise . . “give me leave without offence always to live and die 
in this mind, that he is not worthy to live-at all, that for feare or danger of death 
shunneth his countries service, and his owne honoure; seeing death is inevitable 
and the fame of virtue immortal. Wherefore in this behalfe, Mutare vel timere 
sperno.” ‘ 

+ There is a very interesting and complete account of the voyage and the equip- 
ment in Mr. Fox Bourne’s “ English Seamen under the Tudors.” He has thrown, by 
his résearches, much additional light on many points of interest. 
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a very lofty view “ of the invincible mindes of. our Englishe nation, 
who have never left anye worthy thing unattempted, nor anye parte 
almoste of the whole world unsearched.... The Englishman in 
these oure dayes, in his notable discoveries to the Spaniard and Portin- 
gale is nothing inferior, and for his hard adventures and valiant reso- 
lutions greatly superior.” He numbers among the fruits of the 
expedition: “Christs name spread; the gospell preached ; 
shipping and seafaring men have bin employed; navigation and the 
navie (which is the chief strength of our realm) maintayned; and 
gentlemen in the sea service, for the better service of their country, 
wel experienced.” “Hyr Most Excellent Majestie may now stand 
assured, to have many more tried, able and sufficient men against 
time of need, that are of valour gret, for any gret adventure, and of 
government good for any good place of service.” He betrays the sore 
feeling which Henry VIL, by his hesitating policy with regard to 
Columbus, had left in the minds of thoughtful Englishmen, in the 
following passage : “ Which sundry countreys to possess and obteyne, 
as 1t is an easie thing, so I would not have our Englishe nation to be 
slacke therein, leaste perhaps agayne they overshoote in refusing 
occasion offered, as it was in the time of K. Henry VIL, when all the 
West Indies were first proffered to the Englishmen, to be given into . 
their handes, which they little regarding, was afterwards offered to 
the Spaniards, who presently accepted the occasion, and now enjoye 
the infinite ‘treasure and commoditie thereof* I would not wishe 
Englishmen to be nowe unlike themselves, for in all the later dis- 
coveries the English nation hath bin as forward as any other.” All 
which surely may afford to us matter of fruitful reflection at the 
present day. After a great deal of weary discourse about, the climate 
of the Polar regions, he thus brings Frobisher on the scene, and the. 
first north-western expedition gets under way. “ Which thing being 
well considered, and familiarly knowen to our generall Captaine Fro- 
bisher, as well for-that he is thoroughly furnished of the knowledge of 
the sphere, and all other skilles apperteyning to the art of navigation, 
as also for the confirmation he hath of the same by many yeares experi- 
ence, both by sea and land, and being persuaded of a new and neerer 
passage to Cataya, than by Capo d’buona Speranza, which the Portu- 


_ galles yeerly-uge. He began first with himselfe tò devise, and then 


£ 


* It was an, unspeakable blessing, to England at any rate, that she missed the - 
opportunity ; and that her lot in the new world was cast by Providence in regions 
whose treasuries, not the pick and the melting-pot, but the axe and the plotighshare 
would open. How it would have fared with the poor Indians is another matter. Itis 
well that we were not tempted as the Spaniards were. But there are passages in the 
history of Hawkins and others, which deepen our thankfulness that the opportunity 
NAR lost. 
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with his friendes to conferre, and layde a playne platte unto them, 
` that that voyage was not onely possible by the north-weast, but also, 
as he coulde prove, easie to bee performed. And furthur, he deter- 
mined and resolved wythe himselfe, to go make full proofe thereof, 
and to accomplishe, or bring true certificate of the truth, or else never 
to retourne againe, knowing this to be the onely thing of the worlde 
that was left yet undone, whereby a notable mind mighte be made 
famous and fortunate, But although ‘his will were greate to performe 
this notable voyage, whereof hee-had conceyved in his mind a great 
hope, by sundry sure reasons and secret intelligence, whiche heere, - 
for sundry causes, I leave untouched——-yet he wanted altogether 
meanes and abilitie to set forward and performe the same. Long 
tyme he conferred with his private friendes of these secrets, and 
made also many offers for the performing of the same in effect unto 
sundrie merchants of our countrey, above fifteen yeares before he 
attempted the same.... . But perceyving that hardly he was 
hearkened unto of the merchants, whiche never regarde vertue with- 
oute sure, certaine, and present gaynes, hee repayred to the courte,* 
(from whence, as from the fountain of our commonwealth, all ‘good 
causes have theyr chiefe encrease and mayntenance), and there layde 
open to manye great estates and learned men, the plot and summe of 
hys devise. And amongst manye honourable myndes whyche favoured 
hys honest and commendable enterprise, he was specially bounde and 
beholdyng to the ryghte honourable Ambrose Dudley, Earle of War- 
wicke, whose favourable mynde and good disposition, hath alwayes 
bin readye to countenance and advance all honest actions wyth the 
authors and executors of the same; and so by meanes of my lorde hys 
honourable countenance, hee receyved some comforte of hys cause, 
and by little and little, with no small expense and payne, brought hys 
cause to some perfection, and hadde drawen togither so many adven- 
turers and suche summes of money as myghte well defray a reasonable 
charge, to furnishe himselfe to sea withall.” 

“He prepared two small barkes of twentie and fyve and twentie 
tunne apeece, wherein .he intended to accomplish ‘his pretended 
voyage. Wherefore being furnished wyth the foresayde two barkes 
and one small pinnesse of ten tunne burthen, having therein victual 
and other necessaries for twelve moneths provision, he departed uppon 
the sayde voyage.” One of the little ships was'named the Gabriell, 
and the other the Michaell. Frobisher sailed in the Gabriell. The 


* Frobisher was not unknown to the Queen and the Court. He was evidently 
regarded asa man of action who might be trusted on difficult enterprises. As early 
as 1574, the Queen wrote to the Muscovy Company, reminding them that it was 
twenty years since they had sent an expedition to search for Cathay. The bearer of 
that letter was Martin Frobisher. 
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crews numbered some thirty-five hands. There is a narrative in 
Hakluyt (vol. iii. p. 52) of the first voyage, written by Christopher 
Hall, who was master in the Gabriell, “ which supplies an interesting 
little anecdote. “The 8th being Friday* we wayed at Deptford . 
dnd bare down by the Court, where we shotte off our ordinance and 
made the best possible shew we coulde. Her Majestie beholding the 
same commended it, and bade us farewell, with shaking her hand at 
us out of the window. Afterward she sent a gentleman aboord of us, 
who declared’ that her Majestie had good liking of our doings, and 
thanked us for it, and also willed our Captaine to come the next day 
to the Court to take his leave of her. The same day towards night 
M. Secretarie Woolly came aboorde of us, and declared to the com- 
pany that her Majestie had appointed him to give them charge to be 
obedient and diligent to their captaine and governours in all things 
and wished us happie successe.” 

On July Ist. they “hadde sighte of a highe and rugged lande ;” 
itsrose “like pinnacles of steeples, and all covered with snow.” Evi- 
dently the southern part of Greenland, from the latitude. “Not 
farre from thence he loste company of his small pinnesse, which by 
means of the great storme he supposed to be swallowed up of the 
sea," —imagine the hardihood of taking her there—* wherein he lost 
onely four men.” The crew of the other ship, the Michael, “ mis- 
trusting the matter, privily conveyed themselves away,” and reached 
England in safety, reporting Frobisher lost, Frobisher in the Gabriel 
stood on alone. The perilous character of the enterprise the follow- ` 
ing passage from Lok’s MS. will reveal, while it brings out the 
character of Frobisher in high relief: “On the 18th July, in the rage 
of an extreme storme, the vessell was cast flat on her syde, and being 
open in the waste was filled with water.... In this distress, when all 
the men in the ship had lost their courage, and did dispayr of life, 
the captayn, like hamselfe, with valiant courage, stood up, and passed 
alongst the ship}s side, in the chayn wales, lying on her flat syde, and 
caught holde on the wether leche of the foresaile ; but in the weather 
coyling of the ship the foreyarde brake.” But, says Beste, “The worthy 
captayne, notwithstanding these discomfortes, although his mas was | 
sprung, and his toppemast blowen away overboorde with extreame 
foule weather, continued hys course towards the N.W., knowing that 
the sea at last must needes have an endying, and that some lande 
shoulde have a beginning that way; and determined therefore at the 
least, to bring true proofe what lande and sea the same might be, so 
farre to the N.W. beyonde anye man that hath hitherto discovered.” ’ 
At the end of July—the dates in the different accounts are perplex- 


* They were not afraid of Friday. Nor was Columbus, who also sailed on Friday, 
and landed on Friday in the New World, , gl 
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ing—they fell in with high land in latitude 62°30’, which they named . 
Elizabeth Foreland in honour of the Queen. Standing on N. another 
foreland was descried in latitude 63° 8’, which formed the southern 
point of a “greate gutte bay or passage, deviding as it were two 
maynelands or continents asunder.” He would have crossed this, still 
continuing to press northwards, “but was alwayes by contrarie winde 


- deteyned overthwarthe these straytes, and could not get beyonde.” 


Observation of the currents and the drift of the ice made him deter- 
mine “to make proofs of this place to see how far that gutte had con- 
tinuance, and whether he might carrie himself through the same into 
some open sea on the backe syde, whereof he conceived no small 
hope.” Accordingly he sailed up the inlet some fifty or sixty leagues, - 
and named it Frobisher’s Straits, “lyke as Magellans at the south 
weast ende of the worlde having discovered the passage to the South 
Sea, and called the same straites Magellan’s Streightes.”* He found ` 
“upon eyther hand a great mayne or continent; and that land upon 


_ his right hande as hee sayled westwards, he judged to be the conti- 


nente of Asia, and there to be devided from the firme of America 


_ which lyeth uppon the lefte hande over against the same.” After 


sailing sixty leagues they landed, “and founde signe where fire had 
been made.” Here they fell in with the “salvage people,” and with 


. some difficulty entered into friendly relations with them. They 


greatly resembled Tartars im appearance, but “ perceeving these 
strange people to be of countenance and conversation proceding of a 
nature given to fyersnes and rapyne,” the captain had to be on his 
guard. A native came on board the ship, a sailor being sent on 
shore as a hostage. This led to further intercourse, conducted most 
loyally on the English side, and Frobisher induced by signs one of 
them to be his pilot into the West Sea, who gave them to understand 
that it would be but two days’ sail. But he was found useless, and 
sent on shore in a boat manned by five men. They disregarded their 
orders about the landing of the native at a certain point, and rowed 


further. Then they were seen to land, first three of them, then the 


remaining two, and neither men nor boat were ever heard of more. 
This loss or desertion, it is difficult to determine which it was—in 
Lok’s circumstantial account it looks more like the latter—was the 
cause of great sorrow and anxiety to the General. He tried every 
means to get knowledge of their fate and if possible to recover them. 
Their loss left him terribly shorthanded, for the complement of the 


* The idea that a strait would be found in’ the North corresponding to Magellan’s 
Straits in the South, was a kind of ignis fatuus to our early explorers. But it gave them 
heart and led them on. Lord Bacon was the first to observe that the Continents 
were broad to the North, while they ran to a point in the South. In Frobisher’s 
time that physical fact was unknown. 
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Gabriel was but eighteen men ; and it seemed to destroy all hope of 
accomplishing anything that year. „After a good deal of management 
he succeeded in laying hold of the wrist of a native who came along 
side, fascinated by a bell which he held out to him; and “ suddenly 
by mayne force of strength he plucked both the man and his bote 
out of the sea into the ship in a tryse, and so kept him without any 
shew of enmity, and made sighes to him presently that yf he would 
bring his V men he should go againe at liberty, but he would nót 
seem to understand his meaning, and therefore he was still kept in 
the ship with sure garde.” “ Whereupon when he founde himself in 
captivitie for very choller and disdaine, he bit his tongue in twayne 
within his mouth; notwithstanding he died not .thereof, but lived 
untill he came in Englande and then he died of a colde which he had 
taken at sea.” ‘It was now far on in August; little had been dis- 
covered except ice, snow, and the salvage people; but the set of the 
Straits encouraged the hope that a path might under more favourable 
circumstances be found along that inlet to Cathay. But the weather, 
was already growing winterly, the little ship was shorthanded, the 
people were much worn by their battle with storm and ice, and after | 
earnest consultation it was resolved to return. They anchored for a 
few days at the mouth of the Straits, and then, on August 26, they 
weighed for England. They reached Harwich on the 2nd of October, 
“where they tarried to refresh their sick and weake men, and so 
came on to London with their ship Gabriel on the ix day of October, 
and ‘there were joyfully received with the great admiration of the 
people, bringing with them their strange man and his bote, which 
was such a wonder unto the city, and to the rest of the realme that 
heard of it as seemed never to have happened the like great matter 
to any man’s knowledge.” Arrived at home “the gade Captaine 
Frobisher was highly commended of all men for his great and notable 
attempt, but specially famous for the great hope which he brought of 
the passage to Cataya, which he doubted nothing at all to find and 
passe through in those partes, as hé reporteth.” 

Thus ended this first great and notable attempt of one of the 
hardiesť and most gallant of Elizabethan sailors to force the North- 
west Passage. He was the pioneer of along and glorious line of 
adventurous seamen, who, if.the “cheap defence of nations” be 
worth maintaining, and if Economics be not the Queen of the sciences, 
deserve all honour as our heroes ; men whose memories we are bound 
to cherish, and whose work we are equally bound, if possible, to com- 
plete. Frobisher was in the north-west again in 1577, and 1578, but 
it was less to discover the passage than to search for gold. He 
brought home with him something, alas! besides the hope of the 
passage to Cataya, and’ the second and third expeditions were per- 
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verted, much to Frobisher’s sorrow, to a- -baser aim. We have no 
space to dwell upon their fortunes. Nor have they the special 
interest of the first, which was conceived and carried out in that true 
adventurous spirit, which solved at last, after the lapse of centuries, 
the problem which Frobisher was compelled to abandon in disap- 
pointment and distress.* With gold-hunting, strife, violence, angry 
passions, and mutinous conduct make their appearance. There are 
noble passages in the history ; terrible dangers bravely fronted and 
skilfully overcome. The cruise of Captain Best with “manful and 
honest John Gray” in a pinnace rudely put together, and in which 
the carpenter who did the work declared that he would not adventure 
himself for £500,” is one of the most daring exploits even of that daring 
time. Frobisher’s character stands out through the whole in bright 
relief. He was a true captain and leader of men. But he had little 
heart for the gold-hunting ; and the expeditions ended in utter dis- 
appointment ,and loss. They grew out of the following circum- 
stances. 

The sailors of course brought home all kinds of curious things, and 
one brought “a piece of a black stone, much lyke to a seacole in 
coloure, which by the weight seemed to be some kind of metall or 
mynerall.” One of the adventurer’s wives by chance threw a piece 
into the fire and burned it so long “that at the length being taken 
forth and quenched in a little vinagre, it glistered with a bright 
_ marqueset of gold.” There is another story told by Michael Lok. 
He says that he obtained a piece on board Frobisher’s ship. He took 
it to three gold refiners in succession, who reported that they could ` 
find no gold. Being resolved apparently to find it to be gold ore, he 
took it to an Ttalian, one John Baptista Agnello, who being more 
compliant found in it a little powder of gold, remarking in answer to 
Lok’s expressions of surprise, “ Bisogna sapere adulare la natura.” 
~ Lok communicated this result to the Queen. Mr. Secretary Walsing- 
ham—no more keen-sighted man in England—-leoked into the l 
matter, “ And did thynk it to be but an alchemist matter such as 
dyvers others before had been brought to hir Majestie by others 
without trewthe.” But the report that gold ore had been found 
spread rapidly, and raised an eager expectation,| and it was resolved 
that a larger expedition, with a royal ship, should be sent out gold- 
hunting the following year. There sailed in May, 1577, the Aid, 


* He appears to have used all his own and his wife’s means. She was the widow 
of a rich merchant. There is a very lamentable letter from Dame Isabel Frobisher 
to Walsingham, complaining that her husband—“‘ whom God forgive !”--had spent 
everything, “and put them to the wide world to shift.” 

+ See an interesting extract from a letter by Philip Sidney, in Mr. Bourne’ s 
“English Seamen under the Tudors,” i. 134, 
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nearly 100 tons, with 100 persons on board, the Gabriel, with 18, 
and the Michael, with16. The instructions to the “Generall” * were 
“to search only for the ore, and to referre the further discovery of the 
passage to another time.” It seems that a considerable portion of 
the expenses of the voyages was contributed by Lok. He complains 
bitterly that he had to make up £800 for the first expedition, and 
£1,400 for the second. The poor man was utterly ruined. There is a 
most dismal letter from him dated from “The Fleete Pryson in 
London,” in which he says that he, with his family of fifteen‘children, 
are involved in irremediable ruin. He writes fiercely against Fro- 
bisher, after the fashion m which men could rave and rail in those. 
days. But his wailings would touch us more deeply if he had not 
appealed from the judgment of three honest Englishmen to that 
subtle Italian to find him some trace of gold. 

The expedition of 1577 accomplished nothing. Frobisher, shewed 
a true captain’s interest in his lost men, whom he tried by every 
means to recover, but without the slightest success.| A dim gleam 
of light is thrown on their fate by the traditions of the Eskimo, 
which, with some relics of the expedition, Captain Hall, the American 
explorer, collected in 1861 and 1862. But it is too dim to be of use. 
They captured a woman too, and were much struck with her niodest 
carriage, which they had the manliness to respect ; and, together with 
a large quantity of the supposed ore, they brought home “a dead fish 
having a horn two yards long growing out of its snout, which being, 
of course, ‘the unicorne,’ they reserved as a jewell for the Queen’s 
wardrobe.” The ore was not found to be satisfactory, but there was 
immense excitement; and an extensive expedition, consisting of 


* In those days.the officer in chief command of a naval expedition was the general; 
the admiral was the leading ship, 

+ He wrote a letter and sent it on shore, hoping that it might reach them. It is 
the first Arctic letter and runs asffollows: “In the name of God in whom we all 
believe, who, I trust, hath preserved your bodyes and soules amongst these infidels, I 
commend me unto you. I will be glad to seeke, by all meanes you can devise, for 
your deliverance, eyther with force or with any commodities within my shippes, 
which I will not spare for your sakes, or any thing else I can do for you. I have 
“aboord of theyrs a man, a woman, and a childe, which I am contented to deliver for 
you ; but the man I carried away from hence last yeare is dead in England. More- 
over, you may declare unto them, that if they deliver you not, I wyll not leave a 
manne alive in theif countrey. And thus unto God, whome I trust you do serve, in 
haste I leave you, and to him we will dayly pray for you. Yours to the uttermost of 
my power, l 


MARTIN FROBISHER.” 
The first Arctic watchword is singular. Article 3 of the sailing orders of the third 
expedition is as follows: “If any man in ye fleete come up in ye night, and hale his 
_ fellow, knowing him not, he shall give him this watchword, Before the world was 
God. The other shall answere him, if he be one of our fleete, After God, came Christ, 
His Sonne. 
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fifteen ships, was sent out the following year, to bring home a larger 
quantity of ore, and to effect a settlement on Meta Incognita—for so 
the new land was named. The most notable- event of this voyage 
was the discovery accidentally of Hudson’s Straits, along which Fro- 
bisher longed to force his way, but he was prevented by his instruc- 
tions and the murmurs of bis people, who were all mad for the old 
inlet, which proved in the end to be no strait at all—and for gold. A 
large quantity of ore was loaded, and after tremendous buffetings 
and hair-breadth escapes the fleet reached England. The ore was 
soon found to be not only poor but worthless. Then began bitter 
recriminations and complaints. Frobisher was assailed with the most 
vehement abuse, which he seems to have returned with hearty good 
will. He was a hasty, choleric, passionate man; but just, generous, 
and humane. He was a consummate sailor and a daring adventurous 
leader, sure to be in the foremost ranks in all the most important 
and enterprising movements of his time. The Queen knew his value, 
and used him on special services. His part thenceforth was to be 
played on a wider field. A brave and able man, one of the simplest 
and noblest of the great sailors of that day, John Davis, carried on 
his work in the north-west. He reached 73° N., and. discovered the 
passage which is known by his name.” 

Frobisher was in command of the Triumph, one of the largest 
ships in the navy, at England’s Salamis. The Lord High Adaa. 
writing to the Queen, says—“ Sir F. Drake, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. 
Frobisher, and Mr. T. Fenner, are those whom the world doth judge 
to be men of the greatest experience that this realm hath.” To men 
trained as they had been, it was but a merry sport, a“ morice-dance 
on the waters,” as one of them .called it, to scatter and destroy 
the most mighty and splendid armament which has ever threatened 
the liberties of mankind in these modern days. Frobisher played 
his part so gallantly, that he was one of the four who were 
knighted by the Lord High’ Admiral “when the fight was done.” 
In 1594 be was. in charge of a squadron on the French coast, 
when the Queen addressed to him a characteristic aud flattering 
letter. It was his last service. Brave soldier that he was, he 
writes to the Lord Admiral a report of his achievements, and then in 


/ 


i 

* I would that I had space for a brief notice of John Davis and his work. He was 
up as far as 66° 19' N. “in a little boat of thirty tons,” in 1586. In 1588 he was out 
in a boat of twenty tons, in the great Armada fight, to strike a blow for England and 
‘the gospel. He afterwards piloted the first Dutch ship to the East Indies, and made 
no less than five successful voyages to those remote lands; “an instance,” says. 
simple-minded Prince in his “ Worthies of Devon,” of “a wonderful Providence, and 
an argument that the very same Lord who isthe God of the Earth, is the God 
of the Seas,” 
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the last paragraph says quietly, “I was shoott with a bullett in the 
battrie alongst the huckell-bone. So as I was driven to have an 
insision. made to take out the bullett. So as I am neither able 
to goa nor ride. And the marriners are verie unwilling to goa 
Except I goa with them myselfe: yett yf I find it to come to an 
extremitie we will try what we are able.” The letter is dated 
November 8, 1594. On November 22nd his brave heart had ceased 
. to beat, and his “actions” passed into his country’s history. 

The path that he opened has been explored for three centuries by 
some of the boldest, the hardiest, and the most heroic of our race. 
English, Dutch, Scandinavians, Germans, French, Americans, have 
carried on the Arctic siege with unflinching resolution; and the 
question seems now to be, who shall be ne first to complete the 
enterprise and win the crown. 

It will be strange if the’ tercentenary of Frobisher’s first expedi- 
tion, which is rapidly approaching, should find the problem solved, 
and the mystery of the Polar Sea revealed. I occupy in this matter 
the room of the unlearned; but I may be permitted, in closing this 
brief narrative, to express my conviction that it will be a stain’ on 
that peculiar honour of our country which George Beste held so dear, 
if, now that volunteers are not only ready but eager, England, in a fit 
of dean economy, should refuse to complete the great discovery, which 
was a life-long passion with so many of her noblest and most heroic 
Sons. : “ 

J. BALDWIN Brown.’ 
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GILDS AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF TWO LECTURES DELIVERED AT 
THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, ON APRIL 20 AND 27, 1872. 


I—GILDS. 


T addressing you on a subject which bas, in the more prac- 
tical of its two branches, occupied most of my time during the 
last two years, I need hardly say that I shall speak on my own sole 
responsibility, and that no one need seek from me here any intima- 
tion of the course which the Commission to which I am secretary * 
intends to follow. Did I know the intentions of the Commissioners, 
it would be my duty not to state them; but as I am not aware that 
they have come as yet to any definite conclusions beyond such as 
are published in their reports, which have as yet*scarcely touched 
the fringe of the present subject, I am freed from all temptations to 
disclose their secrets. I shall indeed confine myself mainly to 
statements of fact, but whenever I may have to express any opinion, 
you may be sure that it is put forth on my own sole responsibility. 

I must next say that in attempting thus to speak on Gilds and 
Friendly Societies, I cannot exactly define the meaning of either term, 
nor can I say where the application of the one ends and that of the 
other begins. For whilst there is not, J think, a modern Friendly 
Society which could not have been constituted as a gild seven centu- 
ries ago, on the other hand there has been many a gild which could — 
never have fitted into our Friendly Societies’ Acts. The idea of the 


* The Royal Commission on Friendly and Benefit Building Societies, 
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Gild is therefore larger than that of the Friendly Society. All I shall 
have to do will be to show you the elements which are common to 
both, and thereby the intimate connection of the two subjects, 

I need hardly tell you that the name “gid” Is not Greek or 
Latin, nor yet Celtic, but Teutonic; that it belongs to our own 
Saxon ancestors and their kinsmen. A learned German friend of 
mine—who, to our shame be it said, has written the only comprehen- 
sive work on gilds yet extant in our language—Dr. Brentano,* traces 
the gild back to the family relation, and with other Northern his- 
torians identifies the ,word itself with the sacrificial feasts of the 
German tribes. “ Gild,” he tells us, “meant originally the sacrificial 
meal made up by the common coniributions,’—+.e., of the freemen of 
the Scandinavian tribes—‘ then a. sacrificial banquet ih general; 
and lastly, a society. When in later times Christianity spr ead itself 
in the North, the Sacrificial banquets, with all their customs and cere- 
monies remained in existence, and Christ, the Virgin Mary, and other 
saints, stepped into the place of Odin and the rest of the gods.” It 
is not difficult indeed to see how the name of the common feast, the 
symbol of mutual help and defence amongst the members of a family 
or tribe, should come to designate the union itself for those purposes 
which it denoted, and should have remained in use after the bond of 
kinship or of tribal connection had been dispensed with. 

‘ Now I should not by any means wish to contest with Dr. Brentano 
the origin of the gild as derived from the family. But it appears to 
me that it grows out of the family, just so far, and no farther, than 
any other form of association. The family is the cradle of all such, 
even to the highest, the State. Whatever form the latter may take, 
whether that of an autocracy of some kind, of a limited monarchy, 
or of a republic, it still only reproduces substantially-on a large scale 
the family under its various aspects. In the autocratic state, the 
type is that of the family where the children are young, and obey 
unquestioning the orders of the parent. In the limited monarchy, 
we may see an image of the state of things which occurs where the 
children have attained their majority, and the authority of the parent 
is rather that of a moderator, deferred to more than obeyed; and 
shadows off perhaps at last into simple respect. The republic answers 
to the time when the parent is no more, and the children are all equal 
together in rights, however they may differ in weight of age, of character 
or of position. Where the republic is aristocratic, you may recognise its 
prototype in those families where, by reason of some such disparity as 


* “On the History and Development of Gilds, and the Origin of Trade Unions,” 
by Dr. Lujo Brentano ; an Essay prefixed to“ English Gilds,” edited, with Notes, 
by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq. (Harly English Text Society,) and also published 
separately, N. Triibner and Co., 1870. 
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` above-mentioned, prevailing in a marked degree, the elder brothers 
or sisters exercise a quasi-parental authority over their juniors. 
What is true of the State is still more visibly so of the tribe or clan, 
which are less organized forms of the State. Here the family tie is 
generally still recognized ; the tribemen or clansmen claim to be all 
of the same stock, or at all events to have been engrafted upon 
it; sometimes by adoption, which under every legislation probably 
but our own is a legal contract entailing legal rights and obligations, 
sometimes, as in the case of Bedouins and South Sea Islanders, by 
artificial brotherhoods contracted in some formal manner. And so 
again with all other forms of association. All crafts and associations 
originally go in families. The simplest partnership adventures are 
those of the man and wife, the father and the sons, the brothers. 
It is true indeed that the gild seems to have affected in an especial 
manner the family character, for we find the term absolutely synony- 
mous with “brotherhood” or “fraternity.” And herz it is worth 
while observing how this idea of the family, amongst us English 
especially, links itself still with every form of common pursuit, with 
every common condition of life. You may often, without thinking 
that you are saying anything extraordinary, speak of yourselves as 
brother-students ; we, whose ill-luck it is to sit on this bench rather 
than on yours, may call ourselves brother-teachers. With my colleagues 
of the law I may call myself a brother-lawyer ; Mr. Brewer with his 
colleagues of the Church a brother-clergyman. A director of a 
company may speak of his brother-directors ; his shareholders may 
very often call themselves brother-victims. Or to take more special 
instances, — serjeants-at-law are formally addressed by each other, 
even from the Bench, as Brother So-and-so. In Freemasonry, in the 
great affiliated societies, brother, as you are no doubt aware, is in 
like manner the consecrated appellation, and the same is the case in 
various trade-societies. And whilst the practice extends, as I said, 
with us to far greater lengths, so far as I am aware, than in any 
other language, still you'will find the same idea manifesting itself in 
all. French lawyers, physicians, members of the Academy, call each 
other confreéres—confratres—brothers together; a French lawyer 
would speak of me as his English confrère, and so would a French 
medical man of an English one, All this shows how essentially the 
family idea lies at the root of all association. 

- But in tracing the history of the gild we shall find it necessary 
practically to consider the family, not as a type, but as a limit, so to 
speak, on the hither side, corresponding to the tribe or the State on 
the further one. And we may say that the Gild—and the same is 
true of the modern Friendly Societies,—is an association which aims 
at providing for mutual help in certain contingencies not for the 
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time being provided for by .the family on the one hand, by the 
State (using this-word to include all looser forms .of -social order).on ' 
the other. To use Dr. Brentano's words: “As soon as wants arise 
which the family. can no longer satisfy,—-whether on account of their 
peculiar nature or in consequence of their increase, or because its 
own .activity grows feeble—closer artificial alliances immediately 
spring forth to provide for them, in so far as the State does not 
do this.” \ 

The definition thus given, although not a strict one—for I have 
already said that I cannot give you, such—will, I think, enable us 
sufficiently to understand both the Gild and the Friendly Society, and 
the connection ‘between them. ‘Observe in particular the qualifi- 
cation, “not for the time being sufficiently provided for by the 
State.” Perhaps it is this, which more than anything else, explains why 
the old Gild was often much wider in scope than the modern Friendly 
Society. In an unsettled barbarous condition of society, private 
association has to provide for many needs which are gradually taken 
up by the State. Let me give you an instance. In a book which is 
one of ‘the great ones of the world, and which I trust you all have 
at your finger’s ends, “ Don Quixote,” you will find frequent mention 
of a class of men who evidently fulfil the functions of a police, the 
archers of the Santa Hermandad, literally, Holy Brotherhood. In 
our days, police is:a matter altogether of public concernment, whether 
in the hands of a central. government, or of -local authorities. But 
it was not so in Spain, at the time when Cervantes wrote. The 
police was then, nominally at least, a Brotherhood, or as it might 
otherwise be called, a Gild. Towards the end of the 13th century, 
the robberies of the petty nobility, the hidalgos, or sons of the Goths, 
as they called themselyes, became so intolerable that the towns of 
Castile and Aragon united together with the sanction of the clergy 
in a “Holy Brotherhood” to put them down,—equipping at the 
expense of the brotherhood a police who were to patrol the country, 
arrest malefactors, and keep the peace. The State, it is true, by 
degrees got control over this institution, but the name of this bro- 
therhood was not only preserved in the days of Cervantes, two 
centuries later, but'in those of Lesage (18th century), and as 
Mr. Prescott, in his “History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” tells us, 
till within the present century. You see by this that a function, to 
which..some writers would restrict the use of ,governments alto- 
gether, can historically originate in and be fulfilled by a. body of 
private institution. 

But the Santa Hermandad is really mainly remarkable on..account 
of the late period to which the name of the institution was preserved. 
To our Saxon forefathers such an institution would have been quite 
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familiar; they would have termed it a“Frith-gild”—peace-gild. If you 
turn to the second volume of Mr. Kemble’s “ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” Appendix A, you will find what are termed the “ Dooms ” 
of the City of London, collected under King Athelstan,.opening with - 
this preamble : “ This is the ordinance which the bishops and the 
reeves belonging to London have ordained, and with weds [pledges] 
confirmed among our frith-gegildas,’ or peace-gildsmen. These 
dooms include a penal code, providing against theft and other of- 
fences, and for the pursuit of offenders from shire to shire. The 
gildsmen are organized in groups of ten, who take a monthly meal 
together, the remains ‘being given to the poor. Each member pays 
a yearly contribution for general purposes, and on the death of a 
member each must give a loaf, and sing, or have sung, fifty psalms 
for the repose of his soul. The property of a convicted thief, after 
deduction of the thing stolen, is to be divided into two parts, half to 
be given to the wife if she were not privy to the offence, the other 
_ to be divided between the king and the gild. 

In Appendix D to the first volume of “Mr. Kemble’s work you will 
find also, among other gild-statutes, that of a gild at Grantabrycg, 
or Cambridge, which 1s to a great extent a frith-gild, providing under 
pain of fines, on the 'one hand, for aid to any gild-brother who has 
need of his fellows, on the other hand against offences, e.g., stealing 
from the brethren. And if any gild-brother die or be sick out of the 
country (4.e., apparently the limits of the gild) the brethren are to 
fetch him, alive or dead, to the place where he desired to lie. Some- | 
times, as at Canterbury, we find the burghers of the town in union 
with the neighbouring landowners, and even having aldermen with 
a landed property qualification,—the association of the thanes, with a 
hlaford or lord at its head, being protected by the gild with its gild- 
reeves. And so far must the institution have spread throughout the 
land that, by a law of King Alfred, if a man who had sonmnitied 
homicide had no relations by the father’s side, his gegyldan, or gild- 
brethren, had to pay 1s. 3d., orif he had no relations at all, one-half 
of the wer-gild, or compensation for the offence; and in like manner 
the gegyldan of the slain man were entitled to recelve a poruo 
of it. 

These Frith-gilds, or peace-gilds, extended all over the Continent. 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable was the one founded, -after the 
conversion of the Scandinavian peoples to Christianity, at Roeskild, 
under King Canute, for the suppression of the piracy of the Vikings. 
The gild-brethren seem to have been as true a set of heroes as ever 
banded together. They lived soberly, endured all manner of hard- 
ships, had as few followers as possible; took the sacrament before 
going on board; if they took a pirated ship they gave its owners 
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one-eighth of the booty; if in want, and they had to borrow money of 
the towns, they gave back one-half of the booty : all Christians found 
on board the captured vessels they set at liberty, clothed them, and 
sent them home. They were entirely poco and destroyed no 
fewer than 800 Vikings’ ships. 

Such enterprises may appear strange to you at first sight. But 
we may find facts almost parallel to them in our own days in Cali- 
fornia, in Colorado, and I doubt not elsewhere in the wildest Western 
States of the American Union ; where, when the lawlessness of those 
restless spirits whom civilization perpetually drives before it, became 


-_= 


absolutely unbearable, Vigilance Committees have sprung up which - 


have executed swift justice on malefactors who revelled in the law’s 
delays and uncertainties, and practised on the fears of juries, and 
have either driven out their abettors or cowed them into decent 
behaviour. Think upon this, and you will see that the only diffe- 
rence between such Vigilance Committees and brotherhoods or gilds 
like the Santa Hermandad les in this, that in our days no perma- 


nent organization is demanded for such purposes: the machinery of 


government lies ready to fulfil them, if only the rae are removed 
which may have clogged its working. ` 

The province of ‘the gilds, or-private associations, is therefore large, 
in proportion as that of the State is narrow, or its action inefficient. 
As it increases in strength, the latter is apt to grow jealous ot 
them. Under the Carlovingian princes of the Continent,—and let me 
tell you that after some study of the subject, I have come to the con- 
viction that there never was a régime more undeserving of the 
praise which has been given to it, more fruitful in all manner ot 
oppression, fraud, and falsehood, as that of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
—unless indeed it be its modern counterfeit, that of the Napoleon 
dynasty in our own century ;—under the Carlovingians, the gilds of 
the Continent were attempted to be put down by the most barbarous 
punishments, flogging, slitting of the nose, and so forth, the only 
exemptions being for associations for med for mutual assistance 
against fire, shipwr eck, and the like. To the credit of our country 
be it said, no legislation of the kind appears to have afflicted it 
under Saxon or Nor man. Hence the continuous development of the 
gild-principle with us, which has induced Dr. Brentano to declare 
emphatically that England is the birth-place of gilds. 

I shall not dwell any longer on the frith-gilds or peace-gilds, the 
main characteristic of which is that they are intended as a protec- 
tion against violence and crime, or, speaking generally, as unions for 
mutual defence. You will see elements of them lingering still to a 
. much later period’ in gilds of other types; perhaps their best 
representatives at the present time are our trade-societies. -E pass 
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on to another type, the Religious, closely connected with the Social 
gilds. : 

You will not have forgotten that the great frith-gild of Castile 
is called the Holy Brotherhood ; nor yet that the very meaning of 
gild is considered to be, sacrificial feast. In all times and countries 
the common worship ofa God is considered to create a peculiar bond 
among the worshippers, often expressed by the term brotherhood. 
Most of all would this be the case when the Gospel had taught men 
to see in the Jehovah, whose awful name the Jew feared to pro- 
nounce, the loving Father of men, to be prayed to as “ Our Father 
which art in Heaven.” Hence the family type comes out with 
peculiar force in Christian worship and fellowship. In the Epistles 
you constantly see the members of the Christian community spoken 
of simply as the brethren, the brotherhood. When Christendom 
had overspread the world, and the faith had become less pure, or 
had as it were become split into a number of different faiths 
towards particular saints or personages of Church history, the idea 
of brotherhood passed over into these. Every saint almost came to 
have brotherhoods formed in his name. Sometimes these were for 
purely religious purposes, as for instance the burning of tapers at 
particular shrines. Dr. Brentano relates after Wilda how the setting 
up of a single candle before the image of the Virgin Mary, out of 
what remained to a number of merchants and shopmen of Flensburg 
who had been drinking together after paying their score, became the 
‘origin of a whole gild. Guilds were formed to conduct processions, 
to perform miracle-plays ; in our own days the association of certain 
villagers of Bavaria to celebrate ‘every ten years the Passion by a 
play—the so-called Passion play of the Oberammergau—is really 
what our forefathers would have called a gild. The more frequent 
object of such gilds. however was, owing to the fear of purgatory 
inculcated by the Romish clergy, the performance of masses for the 
souls of the dead, which was naturally associated with a solemn 
` funeral. Let me give you an instance of this from Anglo-Saxon 
timeés, in what Mr. Kemble terms Orcy’s gild at Abbotsbury, and of 
which he gives the statutes in Appendix D to his first volume. It 


begins : “ These are the covenants which Orey and the gildsmen of | 


Abbotsbury have ordained to the honour of God, the worship of 
St. Peter, and the heal of their own souls.” Three days before 
St. Peter’s mass, each gild-brother is to contribute a penny, or a 
pennyworth of wax on the mass-eve, each two gild-brothers are to 
give one broad loaf, well-sifted-'and well-raised, towards the common 
alms. Five weeks before St. Peters mass each gild-brother is to 
give what is termed a “gild-sester” full of clean wheat, under a fine, 
They are likewise to contribute wood, also under a fine. .“ If any 


at 
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of our. fellowship pass away from us, let each brother contribute a 
penny over the corpse for the soul’s heal.” If a brother be over- 
taken with sickness, fifteen men are to fetch him, or thirty if he be 


“dead, “and they shall bring him to the place which he desired to go 


to while he lived.” If he die in Abbotsbury, the steward is to warn 
the brethren to accompany the corpse to the minster, where they are 
to pray for him. , 

This gild, it will be seen, is mainly religious. But it has its social 
elements. The contributions are not only for alms. There is a fine 
on a brother for introducing more guests than he ought to do,—t.e., 
to the gild-feast. There is a provision (and the like will be found 
in different words in the rules of many a friendly or trade society of, 
the present day), against any “misgreeting’”’ of brethren in a hostile 
temper. within the gild. i 

Indeed, from the moment that the religious gild provided. for the 
burial of members, it is easy to see how “the purely or mainly social 
gild would grow out of it. In a gild at Exeter, also of Anglo-Saxon 
times, of which Mr. Kemble gives the statutes, the brethren are to 
contribute on each.death of a brother six masses or six psalters and 
fivepence ; but there is also provision for mutual assistance in case 
of house-burning. A-few centuries later we find in the gild ordi- 
nances.of, Mr. Toulmin Smith’s collection the religious and the social . 
purpose. almost invatiably carried out side by side. The very 
first of these ordinances, that of the “ Gild: of Garlekhith” (Garlick 
Hill), London, will sufficiently illustrate the interweaving of the two. 
“In the worship of God Almighty oure Creator, and hys moder, Seint 
Marie, and all hallows (all saints), and Seint Jame Apostle, a frater- 
nitie- is: bygonne of good men, in the chirche of Seint Jame atte 
Garlikhith in. Londone, the day of Seint Jame, the year of our Lord, 
1375, for amendment of her (their) lives, and of her (their) soules, 
and to noriche more love bytweene the brethren and sustren (sisters) 


' of the bretherhede: and eche of hem (them) had sworen on the bok 
_ to perfourme the pointz undernethe wryten atte here (their) power.” 


After this preamble the rules go on to provide that all the brethren 
must be.of good repute, that: each shall pay 6s, Sd. entrance fee 
besides quarterage, as after provided, to the amount of 2s. a year; 
that there shall be wardens to collect the quarterage of the brethren 
and sisters, and to give account once a year; that all the brethren 
and ‘sisters shall wear a livery. suit (not to be sold within the year) 


‘and hold a yearly feast, paying therefor 20d. each; that there 


shall be quarterly meetings “ to speke touchyng the profit and ruyl 
(rule) of the forsaid bretherhede,” under’ penalty, for non-attend- 
ance, of a pound of wax; that each brother and ‘sister shall, if able 
to do so, contribute somewhat by way of free gift—that ill-behaved 
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brethren shall be put out of the gild till they have mended their 
ways; that on the death of any, all shall come to the burial service, 
and make offerings; that disputes between the brethren shall be 
referred to the wardens, whose award is to be obeyed under penalty 
of expulsion ; that “if any of the forsaide bretherhede falle in such 
meschief that he hath noght, ne [nor] for elde other [or] meschief 
of feblenesse [can] help hymself, and have dwelled in the bretherhede 
seven year, and done thereto alle the duytes (duties) within the 
tyme, every wyk: aftir he schal have of the comune box 14d., terme 
of his lyf, but [unless] he be recovered of: hys: misehief;” that if 
any of the brotherhood be imprisoned falsely, orby false conspiracy, 
“and have noght for to fynd him with,” being a seven: year old 
member and having fulfilled all duties as before, he shall im like 
manner have 14d. a-week during: imprisonment; that newcomers 
shall swear to keep the statutes, and that brothers elected: wardens 
shall serve under penalty of 40s. You see here a gild which:is not. 
only religious and social at once, but in which lingers a trace of the 
frith-gilds of earlier times, in the provision for help to brethren 
falsely imprisoned. Much stronger instances: to. this effect might 
indeed be exhibited from others of the rules prmted. 

I need hardly: say that gilds in which the social element pre- 
dominates, are the ones which answer most closely to modern friendly 
societies. But in order to have a complete view of.the subject, we 
must cast a glance at what Dr. Brentano calls the Gild Merchants— 
Gilds Merchant would perhaps be more correct-—and the Craft Gilds. 
Both, I should say, are really other forms, either of the Frith-gilds or 
of the ordinary Social gilds. - 

If we realize a state of society in--which the machinery of- govern- 
ment is so imperfect that private confederacies have to be. formed for 
the protection of person and property, we shall see at once that those 
who are engaged in trade have a twofold need of such organizations: 
Their very calling compels them not only to have, in much larger 
, quantities than other persons, goods of a valuable character, but to 
exhibit them, or at least to publish-the fact of their having them. 
They are thus especially exposed. to the rapacity and violence of 
_ others; but more particularly must this be the case when they 
attempt to trade in foreign countries, and forego-even the poor pro- 
tection which they might derive in their own, from whatever law 
exists in their favour, from relations of kindred or of friendship. 
Hence in barbarous times: foreign trade can scarcely be carried-on‘ 
otherwise than by associations. The great trading league of the 
Hanse Towns, which spread its armed factories over a large part of 
Europe, was in fact a Gild Merchant. We see surviving in our 
own days, under the designation of companies (and remember that 
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this word originally meant bread-fellows, com-panes), organizations 
really identical, which have borne sway over vast countries, and in 
one case subdued whole kingdoms, I mean the East India Company 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is only when the seas and the 
ways become safe, and foreigners are no longer subject either to 
violence or exaction, that foreign trade may be carried on, as we see 
it now done, by individuals, or by mere associations of capitalists 
like the companies of the present day. 

But the same tendency which drew merchants into gilds or leagues for 
foreign trade brought them equally together into such at home within 
their towns, And as the merchants were the most prominent mem- 
bers of the towh population, their gild either took easily precedence 
of others, or absorbed into itself the town government. The corpo- 
ration of the Paris merchants, Dr. Brentano tells us, stood at the 
head of the city. At Cologne, in the 11th century, the terms “ bur- 
gher” and “merchant,” meant the same thing. By degrees—on the 
Continent at least—a state of things grew up in which the accu- 
mulation of riches in the hands of the merchant patricians made 
work dishonourable, and induced the most grievous oppression on 
their part towards the craftsmen, who ‘at this time of divided in- 
dustry were not workmen receiving wages from a mastet, but who at 
once worked and sold the produce of their labour. Nothing is more 
interesting in Dr. Brentano’s work than the history of the struggle 
of the craftsmen, who formed gilds in their turn, with the town 
authorities, very often the representatives of the old frith-gilds and 
gilds merchant. But one is happy to read that whilst in England 
the craft-gilds obtained full recognition at about the same time 
as those of the Continent (14th and 15th centuries), “there is nothing 
to be found of the severe struggles of the German and Belgian 
companies against the patriciate.”* Elsewhere+ he notices that in 
England the right of the Oraft-gild to elect a warden was never 
restricted, whilst on the Continent the choice of one was often vested 
in some exterior authority—a bishop, a provost of the town, or even 
the king — as in Nancy, where, in 1408, poor mad Charles VI. 
appointed his valet warden of the barbers, “whom all ought to 
obey.” 

The Craft-gilds are those which have attracted most attention in 
this country. You will hear presently that they escaped the general 
confiscation which fell on the lands of other gilds. In this London 
of ours, in particular, they subsist to the present day, no doubt under 
greatly altered conditions, as the Livery Companies of the City. 
Resembling however as they do more particularly the trade-societies 
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of the present day, although organized really by a different class, I 
shall not dwell upon them on this occasion, beyond pointing out 
from Mr. Toulmin Smith’s collection how closely connected were 
so-called “ trade” and “friendly ” purpdses in those days, as they are 
now in such great organizations as the “Amalgamated Engineers,” 
for instance, or the “ Amalgamated Carpenters,” 

The Fullers’ gild at Lincoln professes to have been founded on 
the Sunday before St. Philip and St. James’s Day, 1297, by all the 
brethren and sisters of the Fullers at Lincoln ; the rules however are 
of 1337. The first rule.is for a religious observance—a wax light is 
to be kept burning before the Holy Cross on procession days. Then 
come strict trade provisions as to the mode of working in the trough, 
the restriction of female labour to the wives of masters or their 
handmaids, the Saturday balftholiday (none to work after dinner— 
then probably twelve or even eleven o’clock), not, working on fes- 
tivals, admission to work of strangers to the city on giving a penny 
to the wax, the imposing of a payment of twopence to the wax on 
persons wishing to learn the craft. Then follow provisions not 
necessarily of a ‘trade character; expulsion of brethren justly charged 
‘with theft, payments at death of a halfpenny each member, for gifts 
of bread to the poor for the soul’s sake of the dead, accompanying 
pilgrims, or meeting them on their return, relief to members in 
want, lights and offerings at death. 

The rulers of the Tylers, or Pointers, of Lincoln, are of the year 
1346. They contain provisions for soul-candles, for a yearly feast, 
giving ‘ale to the poor, helping pilgrims, burials. Then come what 
are strictly two trade-provisions :—“ If any brother does anything 
underhand and with ill-will, by which another will be wronged in 
working his craft, he shall pay to the gild a pound of wax, without 
any room for grace.” Again, “No tyler nor ‘poyntour’ shall stay in 
the city, unless he enters the gild.” 

Be it observed that neither of these gilds were reckoned as Craft- 
gilds proper. The collection of gild-rules contained in Mr. Toulmin 
Smitk’s volume consists mainly of returns made to Parliament in 
the year 1388-9 (12th Richard II.), in reply to two writs, one ad- 
dressed to “The Masters and Wardens of all Gilds and Brother- 
hoods,” the other to “The Masters and Wardens and Overlookers of 
all the Mysteries and Crafts.” It has unfortunately happened that 
very few returns now remain of those that were made under the 
writ addressed to the craft-gilds, and the rules of the Fullers and 
Tylers of Lincoln (to which might be added those of the Tailors of 
the same city) were returned under the writ addressed to gilds and 
brotherhoods generally. 

The above instances show, I think, conclusively that ae gilds of 
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the 14th century, under forms to a great extent religious, could 
fulfil the purposes on the one hand of a modern friendly society, in. 
providing for sickness, old age, and burial; on the other hand of a 
modern trade society, by rules tending to fix the hours of labour and 
to regulate competition, combined with such’ friendly purposes as 
before mentioned. You may, however, ask whether such cases were 
exceptional, or whether they formed the rule. I can only say that 
out of eighty-nine sets of gild rules which are set forth in Mr. 
Smith’s volume, either at length or by reference to others on which 
they are’ modelled, I find only twelve which do not provide, accord- 
ing to the customs of the time, for what would be now a friendly 
society purpose.* Of the seventy-six sets of rules which do provide 
for some friendly purpose, sixteen do so only in the event of death; 
the other seventy embrace other cases, often in very genera] terms, 
as that of the brother or sister being in poverty, mischief (meaning 
of course misfortune), or want. I think we may therefore conclude 
that the vast majority of our English gilds really aimed at securing 
relief to their members in contingencies which included those against 
‘ which our friendly societies are meant to provide; in other words, 
that they filled the place now occtipied by the latter. 

‘How large was the development of the gild system in our country, 
by the end of the 14th century, Mr. Toulmin Smith’s volume amply 
shows. There are still extant, as his daughter tells us in the intro- 
duction to his work, the official returns of ‘more than: 500 of these 
brotherhoods, and these, in Mr. Toulmin Smith’s opinion, must con- 
stitute but a small portion of those which were received. Observing 
on the fact that original writs only remain for fourteen counties, he 
says: “The fewness of the writs that thus remain to us tells the 
same tale of loss as does the fewness of the returns that remain to 
us out of all that were in fact sent up from the gilds. The number 
of these returns that now remain, may be safely taken to stand ih 
about the same proportion to the number of returns that were 
originally sent up, as the number of the.writs that now remains stands 
to the number of writs which we absolutely know were originally 
sent out to every: sheriff in England.” We may thus safely say that 
thousands of such associations were in existence at the time we now 
speak of; and I am disposed to think that their number and strength 
of members, in proportion to the total population of the time, must - 


* I say, “ according to the custom of the time,” which might differ very greatly 
from our own. For instance, a provision that “if any brother or sister be dead, ye 
then shall bring the candles to the dirige, and every brother and sister shall offer an 
halfpenny at the Church” (Gild of the Holy Cross, Bishop’s Lynn), was a burial pro- 
vision in the fourteenth century, although we should not make it in the same 
way. 
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have been much about the same as that of modern friendly and 
trade societies, 

Consider, if you like it, the end of the 14th century as the time of 
the greatest splendour of the gild system. One hundred and fifty 
years later or so, a very different picture is presented to us. The 
religious gilds were first struck at in 1545, by the 37 Hen. VIII., c. 4, 
which enabled the king to grant a commission to certain persons to 
enter upon the lands of all. colleges, charities, hospitals, fratermities, 
brotherhoods, gilds, and stipendiary priests, and to seize them to the 
king’s use. Two years later (1547), the 1 Edw. VI. c. 14, went 
further still, and absolutely confiscated to the Crown, without any 
form of commission or inquiry, “all fraternities, brotherhoods, and 
gilds, being within the realm of England and Wales, and other the 
king’s dominions, and all manors, lands, tenements, and other 
hereditaments belonging to them or any of them,” other than 
“corporations, gilds, fraternities, companies, and fellowships of 
mysteries or crafts, and the manors, lands, tenements and other 
hereditaments pertaining to the said corporations, gilds, eee 
companies, and fellowships of crafts.” 

That the two acts above referred were a death-blow to the gild- 
system in our country, is admitted on all sides, although I shall 
presently have to show that vestiges of it lingered on for many a 
long year. You may perhaps ask why they should have been ruined 
by the confiscation of their lands. Their congeners of the present 
day, friendly societies and trade societies, are restricted by law from 
holding land except to a very limited extent, and yet flourish by the 
thousand, and turn over money by the million. Could we fancy 
Parliament taking away from them all the land they now hold, it 
would only be a very small minority of them that would lose any- 
thing ; and, practically, the only difference for them would be, that 
they would meet in hired rooms—as the great bulk of such bodies 
do now-——instead of meeting on their own anae The reason why 
that wbich was a death-blow in the 16th century would produce but 
little effect in our own lies in the great difference between the 
economical circumstances of the two periods. It would seem that in 
course of time‘ the gilds ceased altogether to depend on the regular 
contributions of their members, and were maintained out of their 
accumulated funds. Now these, if you will reflect upon it, must 
have been almost entirely invested in land. Contrary to what is the 
case now, land was then practically the only investment for money. 
The population being. much smaller, there was much more land in 
proportion than there is now, and it, was consequently much cheaper 
and much more subdivided. There was on the other hand very 
little personal property, using the term in the legal sense, as com- 
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prising not only articles of personal use, jewels, plate, furniture, and 
so forth, but money, stock in the funds, shares in companies, deben- 
tures, &c. o The existence of large masses of the latter form of pro- 
perty, available for investment, belongs entirely.to periods of high 
civilisation. For instance, our 800 millions of national debt, which 
are now so much personal property in the hands of individuals, had no 
existence in the 16th century. Now, as you all know, it represents 
a mass of securities available for investment, and the ownership of 
which, through all sorts of curious channels, spreads down to the 
very lowest classes of the population. A charitable lady visitor per- 
suades a barefoot Irish child to put a penny into a penny bank. 
That penny, when eleven others are added to it, goes probably into 
the post-office savings bank ; the shilling so deposited, along with 
others, passes into the hands of the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt, and is invested in the public funds; by the 
conclusion of which process our barefoot Irish child becomes, in fact, . 
entitled to a share, however infinitesimally small,in the debt of the 
country, or, in other words, to a share in its yearly taxation. I do 
not say this in defence of national debts. A national debt is cer- 
tainly not a source of wealth to the country itself. But it is a 
measure of that wealth to the country, in proportion to the punc- 
tuality and ease with which the interest or dividends on it are 
“paid; and so long as these are so paid, it is unquestionably 
a source of wealth to the individual holders. And the same 
is true of the still more enormous mass of securities com- 
prising bank stock, the shares, stock, debentures, &c., of railway, 
water, gas, steam, banking, assurance, or other great companies. 
‘None of all these various forms of investment existed at the be- 
ginning of the 16th century. Most of the great trading companies 
are of later date; the first water company, the New River Com- ' 
pany, dates from the 17th century, and even then its shares were 
expressly enacted to be real estate, 7.¢, of the nature of land. You 
-will thus see that the gilds were practically confined to land as an 
investment of their funds, either by way of purchase or mortgage. 
And although mortgage money was then and is now held to be 
personal property, the ‘confiscation of their lands must have prac- 
_ tically confiscated their mortgages also, since their rights over the 
mortgaged lands became vested in the king, leaving them only 
personal’ remedies against their mortgagors, And thus you will 
understand how confiscation of their lands must practically have 
been ruin to all but the very poorest of them—-those which mainly 
depended, on.the contributions of their members. 

Still, as I have already intimated, the shadow of the old gilds 
lingered on. Sir Frederick Eden, writing (vol. i, p. 59) in 1797, 
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and referring to Blomefield’s “ History of Norfolk,” speaks of a gild 
erected in 1628, at Atleburgh. In another Norfolk village “the 
furniture of a gild . . . whose lands had been seized by Henry 
VIIL remained in their hall till 1650, when it was ruined, and the 
utensils belonging to it sold ; they consisted of 30 Ibs. of pewter 
vessels, 92 lbs. of lead, four spits that weighed 169 Ibs., a metal pot 
that weighed 44 lbs., two pots of brass of 89 Ibs., and a brass pan of 
9 lbs.’ The little parochial gilds, he adds, had sometimes no house 
of their own, but met at their members’ houses. Generally, how- 
ever, they possessed or hired a house near the church, which was 
called the gild-house or church-house. And he speaks of vestiges of 
gild-halls as to be found “in many of our most Insignificant vil- 
lages.” As respects Craft-gilds, indeed, which were not subject to the 
same confiscation, their decay turned upon other causes than merely 
, legislative ones. But I may mention that Mr. Toulmin Smith’s col- 
lection (p. 208) comprises a notice of certain “orders and bylawes 
“made and ordained” by the gild of the carpenters and joiners of 
Worcester, which belong to the end of the 17th century, and are con- 
firmed not only in 1723, but as late as 1793. This is a true craft-gild. 

I have endeavoured to give you some idea, a very faint one indeed, 
of the interesting history of our English gilds of Teutonic origin. But I 
must warn you against supposing that such associations have any single 
local history. They have not a history, they have a dozen histories. 
They spring, in fact, out of the necessities of human nature in the social 
condition, wherever men live together, work together, otherwise than 
in the most degraded slavery. They may thus have one history in 
China, another in India, another in Greece or Rome, another in the 
Europe of the Middle Ages; the like needs.will require the like kinds 
of help, and develop institutions which, amid whatever diversities of 
outward garb, will substantially fulfil the same ends. 

To illustrate this, ler me refer to a whole order of facts, of which 
classical students generally know but little, but which are gradually 
being put together, partly out of fragmentary notices in classical 
writers, mainly out of inscriptions, some of which have long been 
before the public, whilst others have been but lately deciphered and 
collected ; I mean the associations analogous to gilds which existed 
both among the Greeks and the Romans.* In Greece there appear 
to have been two classes of these associations, which gradually became 
confounded. The thiasoi were mainly religious, and appear to have 
had their origin in the sacred dances performed, or rather processions 

* I owe to Mr. H. Tompkins, of the Registry of Friendly Societies’ Office, to have 
had my attention first directed to this branch of the subject, through a paper of his 
originally printed in the “ Foresters’ Journal.” It is, however, ably dealt with, though 


Without reference to the latest authorities, by the late Mr. C, R. Kennedy, in Dr, 
, NSmith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” 
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made in honour specially of Bacchus, than of other divinities. Accord- 
ing to M. de Vogué (Revue Archéologique, N.S., vol. xiii, p. 237, In- 
scriptions, Grecques inédites de lIle de Cypre), these were chiefly to 
be found in the islands of the Archipelago, and are mainly conse- 
crated to Oriental divinities—Adonis, Serapis, Aphrodite, Astarte, 
Esculapius-Eschmoun, Zeus Atabyrius, the solar god of Rhodes, 
Apollo, and Dionysos, or Cybele. The brotherhood of Artemis 
appears first in an inscription of Cyprus. M. Carle Wescher (vol. xii., 
p. 214—Notice sur deux Inscriptions de l'Ile de Théra relatives à une 
Société religieuse) considers also that these societies arose as religious 
institutions in the Hast, on. the coasts of Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. , 
On ‘the other hand, the eranoi—the word meaning share—had, he 
considers, their origin at Athens, and were framed on the model of 
the Athenian constitution, They were maintained by voluntary con- 
tributions, which were increased by legacies and gifts, and provided 
for the relief of the:poor, the sick, and the burial of the members. 
They had a common fund, and å financial manager, termed the “arth- 
eranist.” They were governed by their own law, but had to be autho- 
rised by the state, when they obtained the power to sue and be sued ; 
some were formed of special trades.’ When the thiasor of the East 
and the Athenian eranot came into contact, the former adopted the 
organization of the latter. Such associations multiplied in an espe- 
cial manner under the successors of Alexander, and at the end of the 
Alexandrian period the distinction between them seems to have dis- 
appesreg ; the “eranists” are termed “thiasotes ” or “ thiasites,” the 

“arch-eranist ” becomes an “ arch-thiasite,” and the societies take their 
designation from gods—Serapists at Athens, Heracleists at. Delos;— 
the Snir element becoming more and more prominent. 

The meetings of such societies, which were termed “synods” or even 
“synagogues,” were held in gardens closed by porticoes, and with galle- 
ries containing, pictures, statues, tablets, & The meetings were 
opened by prayer, and. each ;society had religious affieare—chepléing. 
as we should term them—often of both sexes. Banquets were held to 
which all the members were admitted. The only condition of admission 
was-a moral one; the.candidate was to be holy, and pious, and good. 
Besides the financial.manager or “arch-eranist” there might be a, pre- 
sident, a secretary, treasurers, syndics, commissioners, &c., and a herald 
for solemn proclamations. -Functionaries who honourably discharged 
their offices, or who rendered services, or. showed themselves liberal 
towards the community, were rewarded, according to Greek fashion, 
either with crowls (sometimes of brass, sometimes of gold), or with 
inscriptions either on steles or columns, or on tablets, or by having 
their paintings suspended inthe temple of the fraternity. Freedmen, 
and even slaves, were admissible as members. The outward bond of 
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union in all these bodies was, that the members shared in the sacrifi- 
cial feast of a particular divinity, thus answering precisely to the ori- 
ginal Scandinavian gilds or sacrificial feasts. Perhaps some of you 
. may feel that such customs throw a light upon the passages of St. 
Paul, which speak of men having “ fellowship with devils” (or rather 
demons), of their being partakers “of the table of devils” (daemons), 
by eating of the Gentile sacrifices. You will see that by partaking of 
the banquets of the eranists a man rendered bimself,.as it were, for 
the time being a member-of a brotherhood specially consecrated to 
a heathen god. | 

Among the Romans too, the sacrificial feast was the root of the 
associations known as sodalitates, which were held to create a relation 
almost as close as that of blood. Cicero speaks somewhere of the 
sodalis as one who, according to the customs of the ancients, should 
stand in the place of a son. Considered in a civil point of view, the 
sodalitates were termed colleges, or collegia; but the German historian 
Mommsen” distinguishes the religious collegia from the industrial ones, 
collegia opificum, which appear in Roman history almost from its origin, 
and are said to have been introduced by Numa Pompilius. Here, you 
see, we find the analogues of the craft-gilds of the .Middle Ages. 
Towards the end of the Republic, and under the Empire, the forma- 
tion of new collegia, without special permission, and of. sodalitates was 
. forbidden, except for religious purposes, and except also those of the 
poor, who were allowed to subscribe to a ‘common fund for burials, 
and to meet mot oftener than once a month. A remarkable instance 
of the jealousy-entertained by even the best of the Roman Emperors 
of any form of voluntary civil association occurs in the letters of 
Pliny the Younger (bk. x. ll 93-4). The city of the Amiseni in 
Magna Gracia, being one of those which were held to be in alliance 
with the Roman'state and not subject to it, had applied for permis- 
sion to have erani (we -find the word thus-Latinized) of its own. 
Trajan allowed the request, provided the institution were not used: for 
riotous or unlawful meetings, but for relieving the wants of the poorer 
class; but added ‘that, in cities “which are subject to our law, a 
thing of this sort must be’forbidden.” 

Still, burial societies of the description above referred to seem to have 
spread far and wide.in the Roman empire. We meet with an inscrip- 
tion relating to one in Pannonia, written in very bad Latin, and which 
reads exactly like-the story of some decaying old friendly society. It 
is put up by one Artemidorus, one of the two masters (so-called) of 
the collegium, and the questors or stewards. The college had been 
reduced from seventy-three to fifty-three. Julius, the other master, 


_* De collegiis ct sodaliciis Romanorum. Kiel, 1843. 
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had never come to the collegium. Artemidorus had rendered his 
accounts, and had received back his security bond, but as the cash 
was not sufficient for burial money, and no one had for éver so long 
come to meeting, or paid his subscriptions, they gave public notice a 
translate literally this Roman Joe Miller on stone) “that if any die he 
shall not deem himself to be in society, nor to have any claim for 
burial from the members.” * 

As the Athenian eranot were framed on the pattern of the Athe- 
nian commonwealth, so were the collegia on the pattern of the 
Roman municipium. Mr. Coote, in his “Ordinances of some of the 
Secular Guilds of’ London from 1354 to 1496” (Nichols, 1871), quot- 
ing from Massman and other authors, observes that a college was 
divided into “decuries’’ and ‘“ centuries,”——bodies of ten and a 
hundred men,—was presided over by a magister, or master, and by 
decuriones, or senators, had a steward (questor, whom he misnames 
treasurer), an @rarvus, or treasurer (not sub-treasurer) ; could hold 
property; raised’ contributions from its members; had a common 
chest, a common worship, and common sacrifices; had its priests and 
‘temple, its curia or hall, both for general meetings and feasts; sup- 
ported its poor members, and publicly buried those deceased in a 
common sepulchre, all the members attending. Mommsen gives at 
length the statutes (somewhat defaced in parts) of a funeral collegium 
at Lanuvium. It was founded in honour of Diana and Antinous. An 
entrance fee was to be paid, together with an amphora of good wine. If 
any one omitted to pay contributions during a given number of months 
he forfeited his claim to burial. If he contributed regularly, a certain 
sum was paid out, from which a deduction was made for distribution 
at the funeral pyre. If he died more than twenty miles from 
Lanuvium, three members were elected to attend the funeral, who 
received a fee and their travelling expenses. If no notice of the 
death was given in such a case, the person performing the funeral 
was to send a certificate sealed by seven Roman citizens, and could 
receive the burial money under due deductions on giving security 
against the claims of any other persons. The magister or master, some- 
times called curator, was elected for five years, and had under him, 
a scribe or secretary and a viator or messenger. The master took - 
a double share in all divisions, and was exempt from contributions ;. 
the secretary and messenger, together apparently, took a share and a 
half, with the like exemption ; and any quinquennial, or five years’ 
officer, who administered with integrity was entitled thereafter to a 
share and a half, All-complaints and reports were to be made at tlie 
meeting, in order that on the “solemn days” the members might 


* «Ut si quis defunctus fuerit, ne putet se collegium habere, aut ab tis aliquam 
_ petitionem funeris habiturum.” 
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feast quietly and cheerily. Each member in turn was to be master 
of the feast, under a penalty if he failed to make due provision. 
Each mess of four were to have an amphora of good wine each, two 
loaves, and four sardines, with hot water, and what in a club would 
be called the table; in addition to which, however, it appears to have 
been the custom for each member attending to bring in a basket his 
contribution to the feast. Incense was also to be provided on solemn 
days, and on the special feast days of Diana and Antinous oil for the 
bath. There were fines for disturbing the feast by changing one’s 


place, for insulting language, for misbehaviour towards the quinquen- 


nial. Slaves might be members, and their masters were excluded from 
all claim on their burial money. Ifa slave was deprived of burial by 
the iniquity of his master or mistress, an “imaginary” funeral was 
sokemnized to him, ż.e., by burning his image and burying the ashes. 
On the other hand, a slave member on being enfranchised had to pay 
his footing in an amphora of good wine. 

These burial societies, M. Gaston Boissier* considers, from being at 
first religious, became more and more secular. They do not appear 
to have existed under the Republic, but only from the time of the 
Empire, and chiefly multiplied from the second century, generally in 
the neighbourhood of some temple which determined the god of 
their worship. Some remained always religious. They are to be 
traced as far as Brittany. And he shows that the term cultor, or 
worshipper of the god, applied to the members of a funeral college, 
ended by meaning simply member of such a college. The societies, 
however, were of two sorts; one built or bought a common burying- 
place for the members, the other merely paid for burials. I believe 
societies closely analogous to these subsist in Naples to the present day. 

In addition to these burial societies, properly so called, others are 
to be found, as certain military associations in Numidia, which pro- 
vided not only for burial but also retiring pensions for members 
leaving the service, 

In many cases, again, the funeral colleges were confined to the 
members of particular trades, thus closely resembling some of the | 
gilds in Mr. Smith’s collection, l 

On the other hand, the collegia opificum, or artizans’ A the 
history of which is almost coeval with that of Rome itself, continued 
for many centuries. They are found, though often in a very degraded 
condition, in Justinian’s legislation in the sixth century. Still later, 
in the time of Pope Gregory the Great, we find in Southern Italy a 
collegiwm of soapmakers, which has all the features of a trade-gild, 
and a strong resemblance to a modern trade society. 

* “Revue Archéologique” for February, 1872. ‘Etude sur quelques collèges 
funéraires Romains ; les cultores Dedrum.” 
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To what extent indeed these old forms of Greek and Roman associ- 
ation mingled with and influenced the forms of association of Teutonic 
origin, is a curious historical question which has not yet been worked 
out. I- cannot, indeed, agree with Mr. Coote, who traces our own 
gilds straight back to the Roman collegium or sodalitas; the only 
positive evidence that any Roman collegium ever existed’ in Britain 
relating to the craft-gild of the iron-workers, collegium fabrorum. 
It appears to me quite as contrary to probability that the former 
should have grown out of the latter, as that the latter should have 
utterly died out throughout Europe to give place to the former, which 
is what German writers are apt to contend. Probably it would be found 
that wherever Latin civilization retained most hold upon a country and 
people, there the collegium or sodalitas remained at least the stock 
on which the Teutonic gild forms became engrafted,—that where the 
flood of barbaric invasion overwhelmed more completely the ancient 
order of things, there those forms would take independent root. In 
other words, I should conjecture that the development of provident 
and commercial association in Southern Europe, amongst the peoples 
speaking the so-called Romance languages, would be found to be 
' mainly of Latin origin; in Northern Europe, among the Teuton 
peoples, of Teutonic. But,as I have said already, the problem is one 
which remains yet to be solved. 

x J. M. LUDLOW. 
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c __. be sure some lonely strength at first 
Invented organs such as those we use.” 
` ROBERT BROWNING, 


T answer to the question, Where is God the maker ? I have replied 

—it is no new fashioned answer—“I find him in my own 
dissatisfaction.” I find in man, not only the recurrence of certain 
periodical dissatisfactions which impel him to do what is needful for 
the maintenance of himself and his race; but I find also—deepening 
as thought expands—a permanent dissatisfaction with his social, and 
I may add, with his mortal condition. With his social condition. He 
cannot rest in the presence of injustice or oppression, and he craves a 
state where justice reigns—where men are done justice to, and treated 
with due consideration and sympathy. And he is dissatisfied with 
his mortal condition. He craves “a state that hath foundations,” a 
communion with his fellows that is not a delusive shadow of commu- 
nion to vanish at the touch of death. There is also a third, rarer 
and nobler dissatisfaction, thoroughly awakened only in the few, 
but potential enough among the many to give those few a strong hold 
over them. I mean man’s dissatisfaction with his present animal 
nature. He complains that his own selfish lusts and appetites have 
an undue ascendency over him: that he is not pure. The inspired 
teacher of men gets glimpses now and then—seen in the lull of carnal 
' appetite—of a brighter and nobler life. He finds that the appetites 
and lusts of his lower nature mix themselves up inextricably with 
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these visions, and obscure them, and stand as barriers to hinder his 
entrance on that better life that awaits the conqueror. Hence the 
doctrine of original sin: hence the traditions of the fall. Nothing 
brings home to me the reasonableness of Darwin's view so much as 
the reluctance of man’s lower nature which Paul, with marvellous 
felicity, calls “the old man.” Original sin is that obstinate tendency 
to revert to a lower state, which the wisest men feel most intensely. 

These three dissatisfactions will not allow man to rest in his pre- - 
sent state: he craves a state more righteous, more permanent, more 
pure than his present one. 

Now, who can deny that this disquietude of man’s isa power? All 


| great reforms have sprung out of impatience and indignation. 


I find supports furnished by the great naturalists to a belief I have 
held for thirty years—that man’s disquietude, to which he owes his 
morality and religion, is a natural development of that vital motion 
or disquietude to which are due all the living forms, animal or vege- 
table, which cover the face of the earth, so that this disquietude pre- 
sents itself to me asthe impulse that has made man, and it gives this - 
token that it has not done making him, that it will not allow him to 


` rest in his present state. 


I find tokens everywhere that the impulses which stir the creature 
are providential in their character. The first thing we find in the living. 
substance is, motion in a structureless fluid. This motion is there seen 
pushing out portions of the living substance, and using them as extem- 
pore organs for grasping food, aiid subsequently, toallappearancemaking 
the organs they need. From the most structureless to the most highly 
organized creature we see all living things impelled to what is needed 
for their maintenance and preservation, and also for that of their race, 


and we find them all at first apparently unconscious of the providen- 


tial nature of the impulses that move them. 

Now, if this is true=if the impulses that move every creature 
are providential in their character—then we may read in man’s 
permanent dissatisfaction an evidence of the direction im which he 
is being led, of the shape into which he is being transformed. 

I think the reason why the doctrine of a providence has been dis- 
credited is that men have looked for the first manifestations of it in 
the wrong place. They have sought it in the accidents of life, whereas, 
it is to be seen first as a property of life. Life makes its children, and 
moves them to do what is needed for their maintenance, and the per- 
petuation of their kind, and subsequently shows them what she is 
doing, and awakens their sympathy with her purposes so that a 
feel her impulses as their own desires. 

Finding the providential pur poses of life in every creature so Incom- 
parably deeper than the creature’s consciousness—finding that the | 
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creature is saved by obeying these impulses—finding man under the 
same natural régime as all other creatures—I consider that true wis- 
dom consists in “submitting to the guidance of those impulses which 
have made and are still “making us, These impulses will not allow 
us to rest but in seeking—I will not say a better country, or a better 
world, for those expressions are metaphorical—a better state. 

The callow swifts hatched in July under our eaves do not know or 
criticise the call that comes to them the first week in August, and bids 
them seek another country. Why should we criticise our call? Is 
not our knowledge like theirs—infinitesimal. What does all the old talk 
about the Kantean imperative mean, but that man is under the same 
régime ds other creatures, and that his salvation lies in obedience to im- 
pulses which hefeels he must obey, but whose purposes hecannotfathom ? 

If I sueceed in showing that the creature is everywhere led by im- 
pulses whose providential meaning it cannot fathom, towards those 
things which it needs for the preservation of its race; and if man appears 
to be under the same régime as other creatures, then man’s.efforts and 
prayers will appear to indicate his real needs and his needs to indicate 
his destiny,——if,—and this “if” is indeed a great deduction—if out- 
ward circumstances allow his vital tendencies to’ develop themselves. 

The believer will say, naturally enough, “ What is faith worth that 
rests on such a contingency? My belief is not in a Creator who is 
trying to accomplish certain ends if outward chances favour him, but 
an one to whom all chances are alike.” And so is mine. But you 
will agree with me that we do not find indications of design every- 
where ; we cannot see purpose manifested in every storm or frost or 
shower, or in every law of nature. We must be thankful if we can 
find some clear indications of a providence above and beyond ours. 

We have such clear indications. And the reason they have been 
so much overlooked is that men have looked for them where they are 
not to be found, that is, in the accidents of life; whereas providence 
is a property of life, each living thing is first passively provided for 
by the mother life of which it forms a part, and is also impelled to 
provide for itself: in due time it feels the impulse as its own desire or 
will. It observes the results of the acts which it finds itself impelled 
to do, and acts in conscious anticipation of these results. We see in 
all vital activity that same providential character which man’s actions 
display when he makes arrangéments for future contingencies. The 
recognition of this is a great aid to faith. It is a great encourage- 
ment to a man to obey impulses whose authority he feels though he 
cannot explain its grounds ; when he finds that all other creatures 
find their safety in obeying impulses which they cannot fathom. 

I do not say, mind, that we need these manifestations of a providence 
as the basis of our faith. God forbid: the basis of that faith which 
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makes the new fledged swallow venture out across the trackless deep 
does not rest on appearances, neither does ours, but the power that 
has made us, has made us parasitic plants, so that we crave outward 
supports to sustain our instinctive faith, and if we lack these supports. 
it droops and trails along the ground. 


DARWIN. 


I trust to show that there is nothing in Darwin’s teaching that ex- 
cludes this doctrine of a providence, though he uses expressions some- 
times that seem as if he almost overlooked its existence. 

At the end of his “ variations of plants and animals under domesti- 
cation,” he asserts, “ No shadow of reason can be assigned for the belief 
that variations ...... which have been the groundwork through 
natural selection of the formation of the most perfectly adapted animals. 
-in the world, man included, were intentionally and specially guided.” ` 
The one expression in this passage against which I protest is, that. 
man owes his formation to variation and natural selection, or that. 
these are the groundwork of his formation. 

I have every inclination to believe that they have formed man in the 
same, way that variation and man’s selection have formed the double 
blossoming garden rose. But I ask, can man be said to have formed . 
the rose? No, he has only modified it. So natural selection and 
variation, as the Duke of Argyll says,* need something to work on, 
something to modify, something to select from. Natural selection and 
variation, whether they are the result of chance or design, are the .acci- 
dents of life. 

There may be no visible design in the accidents of life, and yet life 
may display providence as its own property. And soit does. In 

every. living thing, whether labelled conscious or unconscious, sentient 
or non-sentient, we find an indwelling providence,—an impulse that 

‘makes it provide for its own maintenance, and that of its kind, and to 
use the things which chance throws in its way as instruments for the 
work. Out of this impulse I find all that we call good or divine ulti-. 
mately disclosing itself :—-as I shall hope to show.t < 

-I would grant (what Mr. Darwin is far more competent to judge of 
than I am) that variation and natural selection in which no providential 
purpose can be certainly traced, have caused the diversity of all the 
living forms we see, out of a living matter originally everywhere 

: identical in its properties.: I find the germ of this idea in Hunter, 
who says that the principle of life is everywhere the same, and par- 
tially illustrates it by reference to the phenomena of grafting. 

But whether it is the fact that different species are malienably 


* “Reign of Law.” 
+ See Murphy’s “ Habit and Intelligence.” 
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endowed with certain diverse habits and organific powers, or whether 
accident imposes on them their diversity (which last seems to me 
most probable), I see in all living things a real oneness of character, 
Everywhere I see providential impulses ; I see every living thing 
moved, by impulses which it apparently cannot at first the least 
understand, to do what is needed for its own preservation and that 
of its race. And (as I have said that I hope to show), I find that 
all we worship as morally good or adorable, appears to be in- 
volved in these providential impulses, to be evoked in time in oppo- 
sition to the pressure of adverse circumstances. What Edmund 
Burke said of the British nation, that I think may be said of all life, 
“ Its antagonists are its helpers.” “In the reproof of chance lies the 
true proof of men.” I shall attempt to show then that everything 
which we call good or divine exists as a latent property of life, to be 
evoked, if not directly “ etates accessu,” yeu by those antagonisms 
that time is sure to bring. 

Holding, as a matter of vital faith which it is spiritual death to let 
go of, the Christian’s presentiment that all things willingly or un- 
willin gly, as antagonists or allies, will be found to do the work of 
God ; I think at the same time that this work of God presents itself ’ 
to us as an organizing power that overrules things antagonistic or 
indifferent, and compels them to minister to its purpose.* It seems 
to me puerile’ to deny that the very ideas of love, and goodness, and 
God, postulate separation and evil and chaos as the groundwork of 
their manifestation ; nay, as the only things that can give these 
sacred words any meaning whatsoever.” Life is organific power ; 
Heaven itself is spoken of as an organism —a kingdom. Now 
casualties are precisely what life needs to manifest itself as an orga- 
nising power—an organon is a tool, a thing that existed for its own 
end, overruled and made to minister to ends which are not in its 
own programme at all. It is something adapted to a different use 
from that which brought it into existence. 

The true Christian assertion of the non-casual character of the 
divine purpose seems to me to be this—not that there are no casual- 
ties (such may be the case, but such is not the view that our Maker 
has caused us to see)—but that to Divine omnipotence all casualties 
are the SAME: all seeming diversities.are ONE. 

They can only help divine omnipotence by giving fresh aspects | 
to its power. This is contained in the old assertion, “All things 
work together for good to them that love God.” And this is the 
only sense in which the following old proverb need be accepted, 
“of xuBor Aros del évalarover.” It need not mean that the dice 


* In opposition to the idea of one who has originally made all things with an 
express view to all the ends to which they are intended to subserve. 
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of God are always loaded, but only that all throws of the dice 
are one and the same to the Maker. ` Casualty cannot possibly 
exclude the idea-of Divine omnipotence, for this idea will vanish into 
thin air if we attempt to make it mean more than this; namely, that 
it is a power which will in time conquer all antagonists. 


f 


THE PLACE OF PROVIDENCE. s 


Darwin’s philosophy may greatly help the cause of Natural The- 
ology, if it leads men to look for a providence not in the things 
which surround and press on the lfe, but in the reaction to the 
pressure, We are not authorized by what has been shown us to call 
the pressure “God’s will.” That way lies Moloch worship and every 
enervating superstition. © 

If we look for providence, not first m the adverse circumstances, 
that press on the life, and vary the forms and habits it assumes in 
order to accomplish its ends; but in the living impulse itself, the 
method has this incalculable advantage, that we are beginning from 
things within the scope of our vision.* Here at least we may see.a 
providence whose existence no one can deny, however much they 
may limit its sphere. No one can deny that man exercises providence. 
ĮI trust further to bring my readers to admit that providence cannot 
be said to begin with man, or with any creature’s consciousness. 
The first dawn of consciousness is practical, and it consists in notic- 
ing the results of our own acts. 

A child becomes aware of itself and finds itself already perform- 
ing certain natural acts. by which its life is sustained and developed, 
such as breathing, eating, drinking, &c. Nature is already doing for 
it what it will presently in some measure learn to do for itself. It 
does not perform these acts for the sake of life and development, 
but for the pleasure, or relief from pain, which they bring. It is as 
yet simply the creature of impulse moved by a power whose ends it 
does not sympathise with, to provide for its own preservation and 
growth. It is learning to work in anticipation of results, but present 
reliefs or satisfaction are all the results which it has observed to 
follow from certain acts, and are still its only motives. 

We find in. this child traces of a still earlier stage. It is now 
eating, drinking, and breathing for itself: there. was a time when 
another ate and drank and breathed for it. It is still protected and 
nursed by its mother, so that the providence to which it owes its 
life is still in some measure outside of it: this is the survival of a 
still earlier stage in which it was ¿n its.parent; wholly formed and 
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cared for by its parent; dependent on her acts for its maintenance. 
The mother is .in this stage the wholly unconscious agent of the 
providence that is perpetuating her race by forming her child within 
her. She only gradually comes to sympathise with the providential — 
meaning of her own maternal acts. At first she is wholly uncon- 
SCLOUS, “Then there comes a stage, seen especially in birds and 
. Insects, when she is impelled to seek a suitable deposit for her 
coming eggs—thence in due time, in higher stages of life, she learns 
to know and love her offspring. 

Reader: Does the providence that feeds the embryo, and that 
makes the embryo appropriate what it needs, originate in the crea- 
ture’s consciousness? To ask the question .is sufficient. Everyone 
must answer, No. The embryo is first preserved by an impulse of 
which neither itself nor its parent knows or understands anything. 

Parent and child are alike preserved and the race perpetuated by 
a providence which is not their own in any sense, but is a property of 
the life by which they live. Are these assertions too obvious to need 
making? I declare that I could show, if needed, the necessity of 
repeating these obvious truths, 

I think there is great danger that followers of Darwin and Her- 
bert Spencer, lacking the wide circumspection of their teachers, may 
be thoughtless enough to speak as if all instinct was at first expe- 
rience, and that the inate instinct of the young was always and 
entirely inherited experience that had passed into mechanical habit. 
Such persons might say, “It is true that the young,of each genera- 
tion do instinctively many of those natural acts which they subse- 
quently learn to do consciously with a sense of their meaning and. 
purpose : but though the unconscious stage precedes the conscious 
one in each generation, yet those things which the young do uncon- 
sciously and mechanically their ancestors first learnt to do purposely.” 
They might add, “just as an individual comes through long practice 
to perform unconsciously movements that at first it could only 
achieve by great effort and attention; so it is with a race.” Un- 
doubtedly this tendency of effort to become unconscious is the very 
warp of progress, or the basis on which it rests. Undoubtedly in a 
progressive race, or in a growing child,.much. conscious effort is con- 
tinually passing into unconscious instinct; but consciousness on the 
other hand presupposes an unconscious state; acts done with the 
conscious purpose of attaining certain results implies experience. 
We must have seen the result follow the act. And how is a creature 
to be made and sustained while it is getting its experience? We 
are reminded of the old proverb, “while the grass grows the horse 
starves,” From the earliest dawn of living creation there must have 
existed the same necessity that exists now: every fresh creature 
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would need to be provided for while 1t was learning its experience, 
or else it would starve before it had learnt how to live. 

And then again the first creature that was capable of learning 
from experience how to maintain itself, would be unable actually to 
learn because it would have no such materials at hand as those from 
which living creatures draw all their experience. For each creature’s 
experience comes by observing the results ‘of those acts to which 
it finds itself impelled, and those ‘acts which it sees done by its 
fellows. 

Taking these considerations into D I do not see how we can 
possibly find supports to enable us to rise above this view; namely 
that the creature is first moved by impulses, of which it does-not 
understand the providential meaning, to do these things which are 
needed for the preservation of itself and its race. I find providence 
to be the leader, and the living creature the thing led. I think the 
only report which the present aspects of nature justify us in making 
is this: namely, that each young creature which comes into the world 
is first provided for, and is ‘subsequently taught, chiefly by the pro- 
visions which it finds made for it, how to provide for itself. First 1b 
is engendered. Next, while it is in its parent’s substance it is nou- 
rished, not by its own acts, but by its parent’s acts. Often before it 
is born—nay, in the case of birds and insects before it is even ‘en- 
closed in a shell—provision is made to secure a deposit for the egg 
when it is laid. 

That the bird’s or insect’s provident preparation for its coming eggs 
is simply a fortunate casual impulse seems to me absolutely incredible. 
Look at the various kinds of bots, or gadflies, at the dor-beetle, or at 
the Egyptian Scarabcus sacer.* Take.these as casually mentioned’ 
representatives of a whole host of insects. Witness the adroitness, 
the fertility of device, or in some cases the elaborate preparation, 
with which these and other insects provide places of deposit for eggs 
which, when once deposited, they will never see again. Notice how 
they make arrangements, not only for their protection and the tem- 
perature for hatching, but often also for the sustenance of grubs 
which they will never know. Here is providence; but on the other 
hand, can it be said that.they act in anticipation of results, or know 
the providential meaning of their own acts? How can they anti- 
cipate results which not only they have néver seen, but which their 
ancestors have never seen ? 

That ancestral associations recur in new generations in a way that 
when noticed throws quite a new significance on the theory of 
reminiscence, is indeed a fact that J cannot but recognize with the 
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deepest interest. What is it in the structureless albumen of a duck’s 
egg hatched in an oven or under a hen, which impels it to move 
after the ancestral habit of its kind, and so make organs after the 
ancestral type? What gives it its connate discerning power, and its 
connate practical power, so that it at once recognizes in the water a 
friendly element, and the day after it is born may be seen swimming 
and springing up from the water to snap at flies in the evening sun- 
shine ? 

What makes the lamb, within five minutes : of its birth, rise on 
its legs and stagger tremblingly up to the first grown sheep it sees, 
seeking a mother in it; trying to suck it? The thing that draws it 
is not any animal magnetism that attracts it to its own mother. It 
does not know its mother for two or three days sometimes. It is 
attracted not by a physical impulse, but by an ideal one. It has 
inherited an innate idea of the mother: its state of helplessness and_ 
isolation perhaps awakens the idea, and at the sight of grown crea- 
tures of its own kind it recognizes the friends it needs. It is not 
magnetically drawn to its own parent, but it has an idea of the parent 
and recognizes the parental form. 

What is it again that makes the new-born creature at first sight 
anticipate danger from those things or persons that have proved 
hostile to-its race? It may be said, if creatures recognize at first 
sight things familiar to their ancestors, why may not the first step of 
some old sonian sequence suggest, by association, the second, and 
the second the third, and so on? Why may not the bird’s pairing 
bring to its mind the nest building, and that the incubation, and 
that the hatching? Wonderful as such reminiscence would be, it 
seems to somé, at first sight, less wonderful than thé supposition 
that birds as well as insects provide for the wants of the coming 
generation without knowing the purpose for which they work. 
The bird builds, or finds, or captures, or repairs some nest or hole, or 
nook, not for herself, but for her eggs. She does not build at a 
season when she requires personal warmth or repose, or when she is 
shy and retiring. She builds when she enjoys the coming spring, 
and when she is least shy, least timid, least retiring.* 

That broodiness does not prompt her hardly needs asserting, for the 
desire of sitting does not come on till some time later. She builds 
her nest first clearly as a deposit for her eggs. If we are asked what 
is the impulse that moves her we can really only answer, she is im- 
pelled by the needs of the coming generation. When the embryo 
needs warmth for its development she sits on them to give them the 


* Audubon. That animals in seeking their own comfort accidentally provide. a 
place of shelter for their young may be plausibly affirmed of some nest-building or 
hole-boring mammals, but not of birds or insects, 
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warmth they need. Audubon notices that in many cases- the same 
bird sits laxly or assiduously according as little or much heat is 
needed to supplement the natural temperature. The Talegalla, or 
brush turkey, does not sit at all because the bottom heat of the 
great grass mound she makes for her eggs suffices for the hatching. 
For the same reason the ostrich does not sit by day, and the African 
Leipoa does not sit at all, but leaves its eggs to be hatched by the 
heat of the sand mound in which it deposits them. The creature 
that of all others is the most careful and fussy about the temperature 
of its eggs is a creature that cannot sit on them at an I mean 
the ant. 

Many phenomena show that the bird does not sit, as a rule, out of 
any passion for sitting. She does not continue, as a rule, to sit after 
her eggs are taken. That the impulse works occasionally through 
inherited habit, when the reason for it is absent, and that a broody 
hen or turkey will sit hard on the bare ground does not invalidate 
what I say. Only take a seat of eggs to a broody bird sitting on the 
bare ground: notice how she rushes at them and hastens to extend 
herself over them. She recognizes them at once as the things she 
craved, As arule we may say the bird’s impulse to sit adjusts itself 
to the needs of the embryo—it is an impulse to supply to them the 
shelter or warmth which they need. Witness the-way birds relieye 
one another in the task of sitting, and the energy with which they 
avail themselves of the reliefs. Here the sitting is not a pleasure 
but a task, the pleasure is in being relieved from it. The need of 
the embryo compels the service of the parent bird. As the embryos 
need a more equable temperature, a more equable temperature is 
supplied ; the bird leaves its nesi seldomer and returns to it sooner. 

Considering the elastic adjustment of the parent’s acts to the 
embryo’s needs, I cannot wonder at the theory that the bird antici- 
pates, by some innate tradition, the coming of its eggs and its off- 
spring. Only I maintain that this theory is not needed to account 
for her acts, because there are a set of acts similar to hers that cannot 
be attributed to anticipatior of results. Of those insects that make 
such careful’ provision for their eggs, some die as soon as they have 
deposited their eggs, and in general, as we believe, they see and know 
and care nothing about their .eggs after they have been deposited. 
Anticipation of an offspring that not only they but their ancestors 
have never known or seen, instead of explaining-anything would only 
be itself an inexplicable marvel. There are birds that know or care 
nothing for their egg after it is deposited—as the cuckoo—who is 
nevertheless careful where she deposits her eggs. Some birds behave 
in a way inconsistent with the idea that anticipation of offspring is 
the inspiring motive of their care of their eggs. I remember a hen 
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corncrake at Newton Valence which sat on its seat of twelve eggs in a 
grass field all through the mowing and haymaking that went on all 
around it with no protection from gazers except a few boughs which 
the mowers had stuck round its nest. It sat with a courage mar- 
vellously foreign to the usual nature.of the bird, and grew bolder and 
bolder as the time of hatching drew nigh. 

Was this courage due to the anticipation of affspring ? It did not 
seem so; for the “moment her young were hatched and needed her 

less, her natural fears returned, and she left them. The power that 
` seems to rule the bird as well the insect is the need of the unborn 
offspring. What they need, that the parent is led to provide for 
them, without apparently any conscious motive beyond the gratifica- 
tion of an impulse; and it seems as if this impulse was obeyed 
oftentimes, not as a pleasure but as a duty which could not be 
gammsayed. 

That animals perform provident constructive acts without having 
learnt by experience how to do them, or without inheriting the expe- 
rience or skill which their parents have acquired, is generally sup- 
ported by reference to the instincts of the sexless working bee, and 
other sexless working insects. Darwin most assuredly does not over- 
look’ this, but perhaps there is a danger that his disciples should 
overlook its bearings. The bee cannot have got its connate working 
powers from its ancestors, because its ancestors have not been working 
bees at all from time immemorial ; they cannot transmit their powers 
to their descendants, for they have no descendants. Natural selection 
ought to destroy the bee’s working powers, for all the workers die and 
leave no seed, and only the non-workers transmit their kind. The 
only thing I complain of in Darwin is that he dwells so strongly on 
the wonder of this instinct. There are other instincts which, with 
the knowledge we have of brute animal nature, it is impossible to 
suppose were ever connected with anticipations of results in brute 
creatures ; I speak of the instinct to which the perpetuation of every 
sexual race of animals is due. What do dumb beasts know or think of 
the providential meaning of their act when they propagate their race ? 

Again, let me ask, what:man, however wise and scientific, is not com- 
pelled to obey impulse or appetite to some extent in order to know what 
to eat or what to refuse, when to eat and when to cease from eating, 
when to work and when to rest from working. As often as he does so, 
he acknowledges a providence and trusts to a guidance, the rationale of 
which he cannot fathom. His feeling, not his science, informs him of the 
extent of his powers. We acknowledge the authority of undefinable 
instincts also when we allow the unaccountable attraction of two for 
each other to determine the important question of marriage. But 
we all of us acknowledge it in more ways than can be enumerated, 
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and no one consistently denies it. When we hear it asserted that 
certain things are not to be done—however advantageous the result 
may be—because they are of themselves hateful,-unlovely, unclean ; 
we must either assert that these reasons for avoiding them are all 
nonsense, or else we must admit the authority of unreasoning 
impulse; of an authority within that will not be disobeyed when, 
for reasons we cannot fathom, it bids us do certain things and avoid 
others. 

I have given you my reasons, reader, for thinking that before we 
knew anything or could provide for ourselves, a providence that was 
the property of our life wrought for us and brought us what was 
needed for our development. We were. first provided for, then made 
to do the things our needs required, and then by degrees came to 
learn providence by seeing it in actual operation, noticing not only 
the things which it was impelling others to do, but the things which 
it was impelling us to do, and so the same power that first made and 
sustained us, from being our Maker, passed on to become our Inspirer 
and Teacher. 

I find, as- I shall show, our goodness and religion unfolding them- 
selves out of our natural affection, and our natural affections again 
are but-an extension of that impulse which makes each creature 
maintain itself and its kind; and this impulse again presents itself as 
that which moves and thus makes the structureless protista-into orga- 
nized forms. — 


NATURAL DEVELOPMENT OF GOODNESS AND RELIGION. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the lowest forms of life have 
nothing of the character of monads or individuals about them. Of 
what the elementary molecules of living matter may be we know 
nothing, but the lowest molluscs are associations rather than indi- 
viduals ; they may be cut into very small pieces, and each piece 
become: a separate association. The unity of these creatures is œ 
unity of co-operation and sympathy ; the rudest associations are 
republics not kingdoms. 

The hydra, though it has a certain organization, may be turned 
inside out without destruction to its working power, and may be cut 
into as many pieces as you like and not be destroyed, but only multi- 
plied by the process, and yet when its internal cavity is empty its 
tentacula spread themselves out on the chance of catching any pass- 
ing food, if one of these touches a fly or water-flea it immediately — 
clasps it, the other tentacula come to its aid and coil round their prey 
and draw it into the digestive cavity.* This sympathy also, as Hunter 
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and others following him have noticed, exists between the parts of 
plants, which are associations and not individuals. 

So that we may say co-operation and sympathy manifests itself ’ 
almost as soon as life manifests itself. In the earliest stage of. life this 
co-operation and sympathy does not extend beyond the united portions 
of one isolated mass. The detached bits, or buds, or globules float 
away and draw to themselves the nourishment they need. As we 
rise in the scale of beings, the sympathy and help of the parent is ex- 
tended to -the offspring after the offspring has become isolated from 
it. And it is curious to observe that in proportion as the egg or 
young one needs the care and help of the parent it gets it. The 
higher the grown creature is advanced in the scale of intelligence, the 
‘more it is left to provide for itself and to learn by experience—and 
the more this is the case the more helpless is the young creature that 
has not yet got its experience. Thus, as intelligence increases, the 
need of parental help increases, and though the parental-impulse to 
help does not in all cases keep pace with the increased demand, yet: 
it does so In some cases, and only those races continue and save their 
children in whom the parental impulse is strong; others die out. 

The instinct of self-preservation in the case of oviparous creatures 
seems first to extend into a love of possession. It loves its eggs as its 
own property. This instinct, on the hatching of the eggs, finds itself 
transformed into motherly love, which ever remains to man the very 
purest type under which he can conceive of the highest goodness. 

And this instinct cannot be said to be properly understood if we 
overlook the fact that it contains within it the seed of universal com- 
passion. The mother may have other offspring secretly substituted 
for her own. She is a mother to them. I have not space to add my 
little contribution to the interesting facts with which Darwin illus- 
trates this. The impulse which makes the mother delight in shielding . 
and sustaining and educating the little unformed creatures committed 
to her charge is precisely on a limited scale that love which the 
Christian man attributes to his Saviour and his God. And it contains ` 
` in it that expansive potentiality which needs only sufficient breadth - 
of sympathy or intelligence to transform it into that very same love 
which is spoken of by St. John as the simply convertible attribute of 
the supreme God.* 

Of filial love I must give the results of my thoughts briefly. It is 
at first simply the natural craving for food, warmth, comfort, safety. 
If it was merely this it would offer no aspects of sentimental eee 
but the creature inherits motherly love from its parents. A person 
must be unobservant who has not noticed the strength of motherly 
love that there is in girls, or even in quite little children. Thus the 

a « He that cwelleth in love dweleth in God, for Gcd is love.” 
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well-formed child not only forms pleasant associations with its mother 
as the supplier of its wants, but also sympathizes with her in her 
motherly love. Filial attachment wins the name of goodness, because 
it involves parental love. Motherly love is the purest type of what men 
prize and praise in their fellow men. It 1s the most disinterested 
. and self-sacrificing, the most careful and considerate love that is ever 
seen in the mere animal or in the mere animal man. The mother is , 
emphatically the supplier of the creature’s wants, and so she is em- 
phatically the creature’s'good. For what does goodness mean? It is 
important that the word should not be used at all in an essay like 
this unless it is used in a strict, unmistakable, scientific sense. The 
word is a perfectly plain one, if people would not saddle it with 
fanciful ideal meanings., It is simply a term of praise. It is what 
men praise, or prize, or count dear. Men want help and sympathy, 
and praise those who freely yield it. And this being the, meaning 
of the word goodness, the maternal instinct at once takes’ its 
place as at once the earliest and purest incarnation of it. The 
idea of the parent dwelling in the mind becomes by degrees refined 
and purified from all those earthly limitations that obscure it, especi- 
ally after the parent’s death. And so the soil of man’s nature, even - 
among the rudest and most uncultivated races, is prepared to receive 
the doctrine of an all good, all provident parent, unchangingly the 
same. 

The love of the parent 1s the purest type of all goodness. It is a 
mercy that contains in it the seeds of justice and every other social 
virtue. When we talk of a mother labouring to do justice to her 
children, we are not using the word justice in its secondary sense, but 
in its primary sense. For justice in its primary form is simply 
motherly in its character, distributing to each what they need, what 
they can hold, and what they can profit by. The fierce, passionate 
corrective or vindictive form of justice is secondary. That mother- 
hood renders a woman unjust to those who are not her children is no 
negation of what I say. It merely means that all those afféctions out 
of which justice springs, instead of being diffused among her neigh- 
bours, are concentrated on her “children. Parental love then is the 
purest type of all goodness ; and, on the other hand, filial piety, which 
proceeds from the indwelling of the,spirit of the parent in the child, 
is the purest type of all religion. The antiseptic influence of the 
mother’s home that may be seen banishing impurity, not only from 
the Christian man’s family circle, but from the Iroquois,* or modern 
‘Red Indian cabin,+ and the passionate valour of the mother defending 
her child, show that the domestic sphere is the cradle not only of the 
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sccial but of the self-asserting virtues. I must ask my reader not to 
misunderstand me here. If I was to assert that the thing men em- 
phatically praised or prized in their fellows was parental love, I 
should not be asserting a fact. Good motherhood by no means makes 
a woman loved or praised' by her neighbours. All I assert is that pa- 
rental love manifests in a contracted sphere that affection which 
1s called goodness when a man feels it not exclusively to his own chil- 
dren but to his neighbours and fellow-citizens also. So far as man 
has this all-embracing benevolence and sympathy, so far he shows’ 
men the Father. . 

As parental love contains the germ of all goodness, so Filial Piety 
contains the germ of all religion. Our Saviour made His followers 
religious men by showing them what a Father really meant. They 
learned to know and love and trust the Fatherin Him. That was 
their religion, 

Thus I find human goodness and human religion existing as a 
latent property of'the living substance. 


THE FUNCTION OF ADVERSITY. 


Now, how is this parental love, the parent of all that we subse- 
quently call goodness in the creature, evoked? By those outward 
accidents that press on life, and that make life impossible for the 
young without the parent’s aid. If the outward pressure on vital 
development was so feeble that all young creatures could at once 
maintain themselves without parental aid, and floated away “like 
Medusa buds from the parent substance in perfect independence, 
then parental love and compassion, which is really the mother of all 
virtue, or, at least, the nurse of all virtue, would vanish. The mean- 
ing of the: word “mother” would vanish. Our worship of the Father 
would vanish, the word becoming meaningless. Prayer would vanish, 
for prayer is the child’s cry. It is the filial instinct, worn deep by 
zeonian habits into the creature’s being, which makes man capable of 
receiving the idea of a divine parent, and capable of prayer. 

That pressure of outward adversity which some modern men say 
excludes the idea of a God, actually generated the idea and kept it 
alive in the hearts of men. We see in vital action a providence. 
Shall we say that we see no providence in outward accident, even 
though such accidents should be not only apparently but really 
undesigned? Well, at least outward accident is needed to mani- 
fest it. - 


- THE CHRISTIAN'S PRESENTIMENT. 


It will still, after all, be said by a Christian man who would other- 
wise approve of my afgument: “You say that Providence is main- 
VOL, XXI, - QQ 
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fested in life but not in life's environment. I grant that I cannot see 
it manifested in the accidents of life, but I believe that it acts through 
them, though I cannot seeit.” And so do I. All I argue for is that 
we should first confine our attention to the place where if is unmis- 
takably visible. That is in life. Life is provident in its action. 

And what do we mean by life? We mean a certain activity re- 
‘sembling in its character that activity to which.we feel our will 
impelling us. Men have probably learnt to call trees and plants alive 
even in unscientific times, because in attributing to other things cer- 
tain characters like our own they found no stopping point. 

In our fellow-men we see an activity like our own which we attri- 
bute to motives like our own. In the higher quadrupeds we see a 
fainter likeness to our own acts, and consequently a fainter suggestion 
of our own motives. As we approach the ruder forms, and so on to 
the structureless ones, we see the resemblance to our own acts and the 
suggestion of motives like our own rapidly approaching a vanishing 
point. When we reach the colloids it vanishes altogether. The 
Christian man denies that the providence visible in living matter is 
really absent from the non-living. Now let me show him that in this 
he is really not far from those men whom perhaps he has been apt to 
consider most opposed ito him. I do not assume that Huxley would 
agree with all I have said about providence. I rather hope than feel 
convinced that he will do so. But, at all events, Huxley, Bastian, and 
others, are really one with me on this point. They conjecture that 
the power which from its likeness to what we find in ourselves we 
call “life,” is not isolated from inorganic nature, but is only a new 
phase of it. This entirely, I think, coincides with our views that the 
providence which is immediately: visible in those forms of activity 
which are so near our own that we can understand and sympathize 
with them, works unseen in those forms of being which are too remote 
from our own for us to understand them. 


` 


THE POWER OF NEED. ! 


It is no metaphysical .assertion to say that need—desiderium— 
desire-——precedes and causes all living motions, whether conscious or 
unconscious. First, we attribute all human conscious acts to desires. 
But many of these acts which.we attribute to desire are not the least 
dependent on consciousness. We perform them in those states which 
we call unconscious. Must I no longer speak of need or desire as the 
motive of an action, because it is done what we call unconsciously— . 
that is, because the actor cannot recall it? Only think what a 
‘vague shadowy thing consciousness is, and by what imperceptible 
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gradations'it sinks into unconsciousness, and rises out of unconscious- 
ness again. When I see acts like mine I attribute them. to motives, 
to. needs’ and desires, like mine, leaving out the question of con- 
sclousness altogether. I should look upon a fellow-creature as a 
mere automaton, unless I attributed acts like mine to needs or 
desires .like mine. There are certain acts common to all living 
things, I mean hunger-like acts; and I trace these from the (so- 
called) conscious man to the (so-called) unconscious infant, or the (so- 
called) unconscious mollusc or plant. When I call these:living acts, I 
assert that I am attributing them to motives hike ours, and that 
otherwise the application of the common word life to us and them 
would: be a misnomer. If you forbid me to attribute their hunger- 
like acts to hunger on tlie ground that they are unconscious, you are 
forcing me to do what no man can do without shutting himself out 
from truth. You are making me draw lines of demarcation where 
nature has drawn none. 
i I see no lines in nature: the Highest dwells potentially 3 in the 
lowest, .rritability involves sentience, sentience involves conscious- 
mess and self-consciousness, and these involve—I know and can 
defend what I am saying—-omniscience. Yes: omniscience; for a man 
only knows himself or anything else in so far as he knows his or its 
relation to all other things. 

Strange to say, the only writer I know of who, without introducing 
the question of consciousness, heartily accepts: the necessity of attri- 
buting: like. acts to like motives, is William Law. He does not 
hesitate to speak of the desire or working will of a plant. I think he 
18 right. It seems to me intolerable that the introduction of con- 
sciousness should compel us to draw a line thr ouga the animal king- 
dom where nature has drawn ‘none. 

It will be asked, do you attributé will or desire to structureless 
organless jelly specks ?—~I say nothing about their consciousness of 
what moves them. I only say I find that which:moves us moving thèm, 
' and J assert that I cannot draw any line between consciousness and 
unconsciousness, or say where consciousness begins. I cannot assert 
that consciousness or sense does not exist. where the organs through 
which it seems to act are absent, because-I see living things that are 
organless and structureless; first extemporizing, and subsequéntly 
making the organs they need, I see the. function—the movement 
to compass an end—preceding the organ, and only gradually, in 
more highly organized beings, becoming entirely dependent on the 
organs it has made. Not being able, then, to sever their activity 
` from ours, I find myself on the other hand forced by a current of 
reasoning from analogy that carries us all along with irresistible 
force:to. attribute to them motives like ours; with this sole difference 
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‘that we cannot imagine that they notice or remember their own 
acts. If I see a dog vehemently devouring food, I cannot help 
attributing to it a- feeling of hunger like ours; I find this same 
hunger in the sucking child; in the young cormorant gaping for 
food, in the whale swimming or the night-jar flying with open 
mouth on the chance of catching the food it craves. I cannot stop 
at creatures of lower organization, at the hydra, for instance, whose 
rapacity Carpenter describes. In plants we lose sight of the process 
through the slowness of their movements, and the invisibility of their 
food; but we can trace it in.the most structureless living substances, 
whose movements are rapid enough to be visible, and whose food is 
sucked out of visible matter. Lionel Beale notices the movement of 
the structureless germinal matter of the end of a placental tuft, 
burrowing, as it appears to him, into the nutrient pabulum, not 
pushed from behind, but moving forward, as he describes it, of its 
own accord; thence he passes on to the more rapid and unmis-- 
takable H of the amæba. 

The account which Carpenter gives of the amceba, though written 
twenty years ago, still remains profoundly interesting. The ameba is 
simply a viscous drop, or enfilmed jelly speck. Though structureless, 
without a ciliated surface, internal currénts move rapidly in it, and 

-even propel it. By its motion the chances are increased of its coming 
in contact with nutriment : when it does so it spreads itself around 
the nutritive matter, and envelopes it. “It is‘interesting,” Carpenter 
says, “to see a creature thus manifesting the peculiar nisus of animal 
development, making as it were a stomach for itself, by wrapping 
itself round its food.” Next in advance we find the Rhizopods throw- ` 
‘ing out processes from their mass which seem to be erected through 
craving for food, and seem quickened by the touch’ of it into tem- 
porary vivacity, so that they hold it and drag it into the substance of 
their body. Next we come to the Hydra, a creature with some 
beginnings | of organization, but with so little vital unity, that it may 
be cut up ‘like ‘the sea anemone into many bits without being 
‘destroyed. This creature seems to show the next progressive stage 
to that seen in the Rhizopods, in .that its extended processes, put 
forth apparently for the same purpose as theirs, become permanent ; 
so that it only partially retracts them when the use for them has 
ceased. In the lowest creatures we find organs wholly made at a 
moment’s notice,.by the rapid flow of vital matter mto the part that 
is used: in the higher we find the same influx of vital substance 
extending the organs that have been made by previous efforts to use 
them. The tentacula of the Hydra fusca are described by Carpenter 
as wart-like excrescences, lying around the orifice of its internal 
cavity, which are extended to the length of six or seven inches, when 
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the cavity is empty, and needs replenishing. This extension, or— 
let me use a word that, if less descriptive, is more suggestive—this 
erection of the organs needed to supply thè necessities of the body, 
if thought of in connection with the erection ọf the papillæ of the 
skin, &c. ; and, at the same time, with the flow of blood to the organ 
whose activity is set in motion in higher animals;looks as if a dis- 
quietude or impulse which the conscious being finds moving it, and 
learns to call desire, was the prime mover of all organisms. ——' 

The power that moves life everywhere is the power of need* By 
our needs we are impelled to action; and, to some extent also, we 
compel others to help us, And, on the other hand, the needs of 
others, whether uttered in words'or in deeds, or in dumb show, claim 
our aid with a force which we cannot resist. Want is everywhere a 
power. Weakness has its claims; suffering, that is conscious want, ` 
has its undoubted claims, and its appeals cannot be resisted; but 
we have seen, in the case of the embryo in the womb, or in the egg, 
that unuttered, or, as we label it to the best of our knowledge, uncon- 
scious need has also its claims, and is also a power. 

The child’s cry is, at first, perhaps as unconscious as the sighing of 
the wind in the casement, or the moan of a door that goes heavily on 
its hinges; yet it is a prayer for sympathy and help, though the 
child does not know it. Presently it comes to itself, and finds itself 
crying for help and. sympathy.) Its cries are irresistible to the 
parent, or, failing the parent, to others that hear them. The innu- 
merable life centres that. make up our living substance cannot feed 
or renovate themselves; but their dumb prayers impel us to eat, 
and drink, and breathe, and do all that they need for their renova- 
tion. If any member of the body is hurt, or crippled in its work, 
either from being wounded or overtaxed, it has the power to lay the 
whole frame under contribution. Swedenborg says: “ Whatever the 
members of the body desire or demand fom the universal mass of 
the blood is accorded to them, even if it has to come from the 
extreme boundaries of the kingdom,” Life is desire: it utters itself 
in. efforts and prayers for help. 

It may be long before prayers become addressed to an unseen 
Father. Not that the rudest people are incapable of being taught to 
pray to a heavenly Father just in the same spirit that we do. The 
rudest are prepared for receiving the idea by the vision they have of 
parental love in their infancy, which vision, by the law of vital 
progress, as it remains in the memory, ‘becomes gradually’ purified 
from all those limitations which mar and obscure the reality; but as 
it issues at first in leading men to dream, each one of their own 
parents, as beings that need to be propitiated, it is only by a long 


* Or, as William Law would say, hunger or desire. l 
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and tortuous process that men come to worship in‘ common one 
unseen parent. .dnman’s prayers, however, to whomsoever ad- 
dressed, indicate. his destiny. The impulse that*is making man into 
something: better makes him strive and pray for that “ better;” and 
prayer would. be.a great source of strength-if it was only for its 
. efficacy in purifying and intensifying, and defining a man’s aim, and 
revealing to, him his real wants. An inventor will tell you that there 
is nothing like defining. to,yourself precisely the result you wish to 
accomplish ; that when you: have clearly defined, your aim, you are 
often half-way to its. accomplishment. But.prayers are also the 
definition of our desires,under correction :, they bring out the, .ques- 
tion, are. my. desires pure? Do the,things I cry out for under, my 
‘present passion satisfy that.. permanent will which I feel in the, hour 


of passion’s lull to be my'own true will? Prayer keeps alive the 


salutary thought tbat our real needs, and, consequently, what 
our Creator desires for us, is-deeper than any conscious want. 

But 1t may be asked, “ Suppose a man’s wants indicate his destiny, 
will he always want what he: wants now: in other words, will what 
seems good to him now seem. good to him eons paca 2” A most 
important, question. 


` 


‘THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOODNESS. 


What.is goodness?, what. do men. mean when they call a thing 
“good?” It is simply a term of praise: And what do men praise or 
prize? what do they count dear to them? That which they feel 
that they possess in deficiency. And so it has been said there is 
nothing that can be called immutably good. What men call good 
to-day because it is in demand, will:be a drug in the market 
to-morrow, and .will be called bad. (See Emerson’s: poem of 
“Uniel.”) Unless, says the objector, you can show me something 
which the creature must always possess in painful deficiency, you 
cannot show me anything that can be called the creature’s immu- 


table good. For what is good, “that which all things aim at ;”* in 


other words, that which all things lack. 

Is there anything which the Creature must, as long as it con- 
tinues a Creature, possess in deficiency? There is. Ts thete any 
deficiency in which, as long as it continues a Creature, it cannot 
acquiesce? There is. It is sympathy. The good which the 
Creature craves; the good whose attractive power must always 
stimulate the Creature’s activity, till life loses all that makes it to be 
life is sympathy. 
~ No living man can acquiesce in the feeling that Justice is not 

* Aristotle’s “ Ethics.” 
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done him. He wants justice done not only to his acts,’ but to his 
powers, his intentions, his good-will, just allowance made for his 
trials, his difficulties. He wants justice done to his abilities; just 
consideration for his sorrows: and such justice must remain imper- 
fect as long as sympathy is imperfect. Imperfect sympathy means 
imperfect justice; imperfect mercy, imperfect consideration of one’s 
case in all its bearings, imperfect education, imperfect co-operation. 
It is‘an imperfection in which man can never acquiesce. Thus we 
find the disquietude that is the vital impulse of all living nature, and 
that seems to have made all living forms, at work in man, making 
him something better than man; and we find that this disquietude 
is the attractive power of an unseen magnet, that will not let the - 
creature rest in its isolation, but impels it ever to seek a wider 
communion. i 

If life is an irrepressible movement towards sympathy, co-operation, 
_ and communion, one thing is clear, it must start from an unendurable 
isolation. The state of life that is ours, and still more the state of life 
out of which we have risen, must present itself. to us as unendurably 
isolated, and it must seem unbearable to us to feel that we are shut 
out from the sympathy we crave, and we cannot but condemn our- 
selves when we feel that we are a part of nature, and that the limita- 
tions of sympathy which excite our indignation in others, are our own 
limitations. What we hate, and call diabolical in nature, witnesses 
to the truth that a spirit of love is working in us. And what is 
love? It is an impulse to fresh communion;. it is a rebellion 
against the limitations that close us in. It would not be love 
unless it was an impulse that rebelled against the limitations 
that imprisoned it; it would not be life unless it was a 
movement that sought to find or make itself new associated 
substance, or new external associations. Thus we see, in every 
living thing, a desire transcending its limited power of continence, 
straining to grasp new life, and in its vehement effort to clasp 
the new, letting go of that already held. Here is the twofold 
interior motion of composition and decomposition so much talked of 
as constituting life ; but, in reality, constituting death as much as it 
constitutes life. For life, properly speaking, belongs only to the 
impulse to associate; the dismissal of that already held belongs to 
its limitation. , Owing to this limitation we find the twofold aspect 
of life. That love which in the central mind we view as all- 
embracing, becomes, in a limited being, twofold in its aspect-—at 
once life-giving, and deadly, lovely, and hateful. The hungry 
mollusc, in its craving after food, becomes a deadly and horrible 
gulf of death to.all it lays hold of. The love of the parent eagle 
makes it tear its prey to pieces to feed its little ones. The very 
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passion of love assumes the aspect of passionate hostility to all that 
stands in its way, or of pitiless cruelty to all that can be made to 
minister to the comfort of its little ones. The love is there and 
growing. It is internally that motion that is drawing the creature 
to communion with other living things. The gentlest and most con- . 
fiding animal, when she becomes a mother, becomes surely fierce and 
suspicious to all who hover round its little ones. Her love that is 
on the concave side the signature of the parental love of God, is on 
its outside dark. That which is (in respect of what it embraces) the 
chosen type of all that is merciful, is (in respect of what it repels) 
the chosen type of all that is terrible. 

That these limitations of sympathy present themselves to us at 
once as negations of God and as unendwrable, are in reality a 
token that an impulse works in us which will not let us rest but in 
seeking a wider sympathy. And if a man is hard enough, or enough 
habituated to the world to have no sentimental feeling about the 


- bloodshed and oppression that he sees around him, yet he will not 


endure hardness or oppression towards himself or those he loves. 


_His indignation is aroused, and ever will be till he and those he 


loves are treated with perfect mercy and consideration. That is till 


he meets with perfect sympathy. 


THE UNITY OF GOODNESS. 


Perfect sympathy! Think what that involves! To understand 

and feel the sorrows and joys of all others absolutely as you do your 
own. Why, if you did this, you would be equally present to every 
living man. As men’s pains and sufferings are ‘of a mere animal 
nature, many of them, to feel these would involve sympathy— 
equipresence to all things that live and suffer. Here we arrive at 
the idea of one living sentient centre of all life, feeling all the things 
of life in absolutely true proportions. Two beings that attained to 
this omnipresent-omniscience you will find could no longer be spoken | 
of as two. Their duality would cease to have a meaning ; they would 
be one—the one central mind. Perfect sympathy involves mental 
unity. . 
Sapin, the goodness that attracts the Creature can only have 
its perfection in one central mind. Hence the saying, there is none 
good but One, that is God. So’that life, seen in the light of its 
highest consciousness, means the attracting power’ of One who is 
drawing all creatures into communion with Himself.* 


* It may be said this central mind—this perfect sympathy—lies beyond the reach 
of our conception and of our love. True. We need to see it through a human 
medium. And such a medium nature supplies: she shows us the Parent, and so 
suggests to us the unseen eternal Parent; the only aspect under which we are 
capable of loving and worshipping our Creator. 
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_ Perfect sympathy does not exclude but involves purity. In attain- 
ing wider sympathy with the wants of humanity, we attain a propor- 
tionately clearer insight into our own. Under this light those past 
conceptions of our wants, on which our present habits are formed, 
appear alloyed with error, that is, impwre.* Dyaus is Agni: Light 
is the purifier. It purges us by convicting us of impurity. A man 
feels that he is not pure; the passions that hold temporary sway over 
him slink away ashamed at those times when he feels, in all its force, 
the divine dissatisfaction which comes from the vision of an unattained 
better. I am thankful to see that this work of the purifier is no pro- 
vidential accident, but a latent property of life. Our mind is formed 
not only by the reminiscences which it retains, but by the things ` 
that it forgets. A thing or person remembered becomes more or 
less transfigured, so that the ideal world that is in man’s mind is by 
no means a looking-glass reflection of what he sees. So far as he 
is young and healthy, he retains only that in the past which 
strengthens and cheers his mind, “and quickens his reforming or 
creative power.t Thus he gains and transmits an ideal heritage, and 
thus the best formed children enter life with an ideal world in their 
mind, with which some things in the outward world correspond and 
are welcomed like native things, while others fail to correspond, and 
seem strange and unnatural. But who, with Wordsworth’s great ode 
on their library shelves, can want a description of this matutina 
cognitio. Granted per contra that we see reversions to the lower 
nature from which we are receding. Still we are receding from it— 
the old man is growing weaker—the new man is slowly, very slowly, 
with frequent periods of reversion and temporary outbursts of the 
old wild blood, still advancing. Life is working itself clear. 


EXISTENCE OF EVIL. 


What is that evil which we cannot tolerate, but strive to subdue 
in the outer world? Are we to debit the Creator with it? On the 
contrary it is non-creation ; it is chaos that excites our indignation. 
Our pain arises from a view of the non-realization of that which our 
Creator impels us to realize. In one sense, then, God does not 
create evil; for evil is that unendurable sense of the non-com- 
pletion of the Creators work which urges us to activity. And in 
another sense again God of his very goodness creates subjective evil. 
He makes that which was once good become to us evil—that is, 


* I do not restrict the word pure to its sense of chaste, but use it in its original 
sense of free from alloy. 
+ Between reformation and creation I can make no distinction. 
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something to be overcome. Acts that are perfectly blameless and 
harmless in brutes, become hateful and abominable in man, simply by 
reason of his crescent humanity. Take, for instance, acts of ingrati- 
tude and incest. These acts become vicious in man simply because 
they show an oblivion of past relations which we expect to find in. 
brutes, but which we do not expect to find in man. We punish a 
man for these acts; we say he deserves punishment for them. Why? 
because we believe that if he is really the rational being he appears, — 
we shall, by punishment, make him perceive the horror these acts 
cause us, and that so we shall awake him to a sense of those past 
relations that make them hateful. 

I have not gone so fully as I could wish into this question of the 
existence of evil. But if we think of our Creator as now creating 
the world, and creating it through us by making us unable to acquiesce 
in our present state, we shall find evil the name we give to those 
conditions that’ have become intolerable to us. Such evil, so far 
from: being a negation of a good God, is the only thing that can 
render a good God visible to us, for He can only show Himself good 
by doing good, that is by destroying evil. The only point where 
Natural Theology clashes—not with Christianity,—no, God forbid ; 
but with orthodoxy, is in-this. Orthodoxy .views the Creator as 
rectifying a world that was originally made perfect, but has since 
gone out of gear. Natural Theology views Him as gradually creat- 
ing a better world than has been yet seen. Under the first view, 
I confess, the existence of evil seems to me a negation of Omni- 
potence. Under the second view evil 1s the only groundwork on 
which the antagonistic ideas of omnipotence, or love, or God, or 
goodness, or righteousness can be rendered palpable to human vision, 
If we once take in the idea that the world is not made, but that the 
Creator is making it through us; making us dissatisfied with the 
world around us; making us condemn our present social, mortal, 
animal state as evil—as a state in which it would be shameful to 
sink down into séngual enjoyment—lI will not say that all the diffi- 
culties which encompass the question vanish, but Z think we see 
daylight through them. 

GEORGE D'OYLY ‘Snow. 
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CANADA AND THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


dee questions affecting British North American interests included 
in the Instructions.of Lord Granville to the Commissioners who 
negociated the Treaty of Washington were as follows :— 

1. The Claims of the United States in respect of fishing rights in 
British American Waters. _ 

2. The Concessions asked by the United States in respect of the 
Navigation of the St. Lawrence, and the Canadian Canals, 

3. The San Juan Water Boundary question. 

4, The Claims of Canada on account of the “ Fenian. raids.” 

It is to be observed that though the “Alabama Claims” eventually 
assumed such large proportions as compared with the Colonial ques- 
tions dealt with by our negociators at Washington, these claims did 
not even form a part of the subjects originally proposed by Great 
Britain to be referred to the Commission, which was, in the language 
of Sir Edward Thornton, in his despatch of J anuary 26, 1871, ap- 
pointed “to discuss the questions which affect the relations of the 
United States towards Her Majesty’s possessions in North America.” 

Of the four questions above enumerated that ‘of the Fisheries may 
be said to affect mainly the Maritime Provinces, the greater number 
of Colonial vessels employed in the Whale, Cod and Mackerel Fish- 
eries in British American waters being owned and built in Nova ° 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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The Navigation of the St. Lawrence is a question in which all the 
Provinces of the Dominion are interested. 

The peril and loss occasioned by the “ Fenian raids ” fell Tay 
most severely on the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, while the 
effects of the award on the San Juan Water Boundary touch most 
closely the colony of British Columbia. But in the view of the ulti- 
mate consolidation of all the colonies from the Atlantic to tbe Pacific 
the losses or advantages resulting from the Treaty of Washington, as 
a whole, may be said to be spread pretty equally over the whole of 
British North America. 

And the question to be asked and answered is, not whether any one 
pārticular Article was or was not a good bargain for our North 
American colonists, but what was the net result of the Treaty as a 
whole on their political anid commercial interests ? 

Did it improve the position and. prospects of British America in 
respect to the material interests of the country in the contingency of 
peace ? 
> Did it diminish ‘the risks of British America in the contingency of 
war? ` 

In order to fora a correct judgment as to the actual effects of the 
Treaty on Colonial interests, a brief sketch of the history of the four’ 
questions above specified, and of their precise position at the time of 
the meeting of the Joint High Commission at Washington may be 
expedient as an introduction to our inquiry. 

The first in order is the “ Fisheries’ question.” 

It will not be necessary for our purpose to go back to the earlier 
stages of this quarrel, which has raged at intervals for more than a 
century and a half, being older than the Peace of Utrecht. Our 
controversies with the French have little bearing on our more 
modern disputes with the Americans, to which we will now confine 
our Inquiry. 

The following statement of facts, so far as relates to the Fisheries, 
is derived from a Report presented in 1870 by Mr. W. F. Whitcher, 
Commissioner of Fisheries in Canada. 

In the ‘discussions and negociations which preceded the peace of 
17838, the Americans attempted to claim a right to the fisheries on 
the coasts in, which they had prosecuted them while still British 
subjects. They claimed that at the time they were British subjects 
they had assisted to wrest Nova Scotia and Cape Breton from France; 
and that by right of conquest they should participate in, and enjoy in 
common. with British subjects, the privileges of these fisheries. The 
British Commissioners, on the other hand, contended that the con- 
quest was achieved by Great Britain, and though the subjects of 
Her Majesty in the Old Colonies had aided (as they were bound as 
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part of the Empire to.do) in securing victory to the British arms, 
that the acquisition of Nova Scotia and the other territories wrested 
from France, with all their privileges and the fisheries in the vicinity 
of their coasts; enured to the benefit of the Empire, and that the Old - 
Colonies in seceding (though entitled to the fisheries of their own 
coasts as a territorial incident of their own country) ceased to have a 
right in fisheries off the coasts of provinces which remained loyal to 
the Empire. The American Commissioners felt 1t to be of vital 
interest to their young nation to obtain some recognized status on 
these fishing grounds, and by perseverance and persistence, succeeded, 
through the tendency of British statesmen to give way for peace- 
sake, in sécuring the third Article of the Treaty of 1783, which is as 
follows :— 


“ARTICLE IIL. 


“Tt is agreed that the people of the United States shall continue to enjoy 
unmolested the right to take fish of every kind on the Grand Bank and 
on all the other banks of Newfoundland ; also in the gulf of St. Lawrence 
and at all other places in the sea where the inhabitants of both countries 
used at any time heretofore to fish. And also that the inhabitants of the 
United States shall have liberty to take fish of every kind on such part of 
the Coast of Newfoundland as British fishermen shall use (but not to dry 
or cure the same on that Island), and also on the coasts, bays and creeks of 
all other of Her Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America; and that the 
American fishermen shall have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the 
unsettled bays, harbours and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands and 
Labrador, so long as the same shall remain unsettled ; but so soon as the 
same or either of them shall be settled it shall not be lawful for the said 
fishermen to dry or cure fish at such settlement, without a previous agree- 
ment for that purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the 
ground.” 


Each party by the text of this Article had certain clear and distinct 
rights of fishing at sea, which were recognized and admitted by the 
other as founded upon the law of nations, while in and around the 
coasts of each nation, with certain exceptions named in thé Treaty, 
the exclusive right and jurisdiction over three miles from the coast 
was conceded as a right existing by the law of nations, and attaching 
territorially to each country. 

The war of 1812 suspended and abrogated the Treaty of 1783. It 
became inconsistent with the existence of hostilities that concurrent 
privileges should be exercised in relation to the fisheries, and the 
Americans practically relinquished a liberty which a state of war 
prevented them from enjoying. 

After various ineffectual efforts both before and after the Treaty of 
Ghent to settle the respective rights of the two nations—after pro- ° 
posals and counter-proposals protracted through a period of six years, 
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_to which Mr. Russell, Mr. John Quincy Adams, and Mr. Munro, on 
the part of the Americans, and Lord Bathurst, Mr. Bagot, and others 
on the:part of the British Government, were parties; the seizure. of 
certain vessels by the Government of Nova Scotia brought matters to 
‘a crisis; and the result was the Fishery Article of-the-Convention of 
1818, which runs as follows :-— 


“ARTICLE T.. 


“Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed by the- 
United States for the inhabitants thereof to take, dry and cure fish on cer- 
tain coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions 
in America, it is agreed between the high contracting parties that the’ in- 
habitants of the said United States shall have for ever in common with the: 
subjects of His Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on 
that part of the Southern Coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape 
Ray to the Ramean Islands on the Western and Northern Coast of New- 
foundland, from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands on the shore of 
the Magdalen Islands, and also on the coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks 
from Mount Joly on the Southern Coast of Labrador; to and thr ough the 
Straits of Belleisle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the coast, 
without prejudice however to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company ; and that the American fishermen shall also have liberty 
for ever to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours;.and 
creeks of the southern part of the Coast of Newfoundland here above 
described, and of the Coast-of Labrador; but so soon as..the same or 
any portion thereof shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said 
fishermen to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled without previous 
agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or pee 
of the ground. 

“ And the United States hereby renounce for ever any liberty heretofore 
enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or cure fish on 
or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours 
of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America not included within the 
above-mentioned limits, provided, however, that the American fishérmen 
shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter 
and of repairing damage therein, of purchasing wood, and of obtaining 
waiter, and for no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under such 
restrictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, or curing 
fish therein, or in any other manner whatever abusing the privileges hereby 
secured to them.” 


After the adjustment of the Fishery question made by this Con- 
vention, the British Government, on the 14th June, 1819, passed the 
Imperial Act, 59 Geo. IIL, cap. 38, which provided the authority of 
law for enforcing respect to the Treaty within British jurisdiction, 
and during the thirty-five years which elapsed between. the passing of 
this Act and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, which forms the next 
epoch in this question, a long series of disputes again intervened 
between ‘the: parties concerned, in which American rights were advo- 
cated by Mr. Webster, Mr. Marcy, Mr.. Stevenson; and Mr.' Everett, 
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while British and Colonial interests were vindicated by the despatches 
of Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, and the Earl of Aberdeen. 

During this period a large number of American vessels were seized 
under the provisions of the Convention of 1818 for trespassing in 
British waters. 

By the Reciprocity Treaty, signed at Washington, June 5,1854, the 
Americans obtained under certain restrictions the use of our bay and 
inshore Fisheries, for which we received compensation by certain trade 
arrangements. 

-In March, 1866 (the year’s notice provided for by the Treaty of 
1854 having been given), it was terminated by the Government of . 
the United "States, and a Royal proclamation was issued by the 
Governor-General of Canada notifying to American fishermen the 
termination of the fishing privileges which they had enjoyed under 
that Treaty. 

By the Convention of 1818, to which after the suspension of: the 
Reciprocity Treaty by the Americans in 1866, the rights of the two 
nations reverted, those rights were as follows :— 

1. Concurrent liberty of fishing within certain specified limits 
between the subjects of Her Majesty and those of the United States, 
subject to certain specified reservations stated in the’ Treaty. Š 

2. The privileges to American subjects to land, dry and cure fish 
in certain districts named in the Treaty, also subject to certain quali- 
_ fications, and to visit bays and harbours for the four objects named 

‘in the Treaty, viz., for shelter, 1 epaia ung damages, purchasing wood, 
and obtaining water. 

3.' Limits reserved exclusively to subjects of Her Majesty, and 
comprised within bounds of a marine league from the coasts, bays, 
harbours, and creeks—the line of exclusion and measurement on the 
three classes of indents’ last above mentioned being defined by 
straight lines drawn from headland to headland, such exclusive 
limits comprising all the shores on the British North American 
possessions, to which Americans were not given a concurrent right 
by the Treaty. 

But though the strict legal rights of the Americans reverted to 
those conferred by the Convention of 1818, the privileges which they 
had enjoyed under the Reciprocity Treaty were, at the instance of the 
Imperial Government, on certain specified conditions, allowed to con- 
tinue for the season of 1866, when a system of licences to American 
vessels was introduced, and though wholly ineffectual to prevent 
trespass, and habitually violated, this system was, in spite of the 
protests of the maritime provinces, allowed to continue till 1869, 
when the Marine Police was stationed on the fishing grounds by the 
Dominion Government, and during the year 1870 twelve American 
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fishing ships were seized, three by Her Majesty’s cruisers and 


nine by Canadian revenue vessels. Such was the very unsatis- 
factory condition of affairs in the. year preceding the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. In that year the Canadian Government despatched to 
England the Hon. Mr. Campbell, one of their members, to press upon 
the Home Government the expediency of some intervention in the 
matter. The result was the appointment of the Joint Commission. 
The first proposal made by the British Commissioners on the Fishery 
question was that the Reciprocity Treaty of June 5, 1854, should be 
restored. This proposal being peremptorily declined by the Ameri- 
cans, and all attempts to persuade them to modify their tariff ar- 
rangements having failed, it was ultimately settled that. fish and 
fish oil were to be admitted free of duty to the American ports; and 
that a Commission was to be appointed to determine the amount, if 
any, to be paid by the Americans for joint proprietary rights in the 
Inshore Fisheries of Canada. These arrangements are embodied in 
Articles XVIII. to XXI. of the Treaty signed at ie on May 8, 
1871, as follows :— 
s ARTICLE XVIII. 


“Tt is agreed by the High Contracting Parties that, in addition to the 
liberty secured to the United States’ fishermen by the Convention between 
Great Britain and the United States, signed at London on the 20th day of 
October, 1818, of taking, curing and dr ying fish on certain coasts of the 
British North American Colonies therein defined, the inhabitants of the 
United States shall have, in common with the subjects of Her Britannic 
Majesty, the liberty, for the term of years mentioned in Article XXXIII. of 
this Treaty, to take fish of every kind, except shell-fish, on the sea-coasts 
and shores, and in the bays, harbours; and creeks, of -the Provinces of 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and the Colony of Prince 


. Edward’s Island, and of the several islands thereunto adjacent, without 


being restricted to any distance from the shore, with permission to land 
upon the said coasts and shores and islands, and also upon the Magdalen 
Islands, for the purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish ; pr ovided 
that, in so doing, they do not interfere with the rights of private property, 
or with British fishermen, in the peaceable use ‘of any part of the said 
coasts in their occupancy for the same purpose. 

“ Tt is understood that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely to the 
sea fishery, and that the salmon and shad fisheries, and all other fisheries in 


_ rivers and the mouths of rivers, are hereby reserved exclusively for British 


fishermen. 
« ARTICLE XIX. 


“It is dgreed by the High Contracting Parties that British subjects shall 
have, in common with the citizens of the United States, the liberty, for the 
_ term of years mentioned in Article XXXIII, of this Treaty, to take fish of 
every kind, except shell-fish, on the eastern sea-coasts and shores of the 
United States north of the thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude, and on 
the shores of the several islands thereunto adjacent, and in the bays, har- 


_ bours, and creeks of the said sea-coasts and shores of the United States 


and of the said islands, without being restricted to any distance from the 
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shore, with permission to land upon the said coasts of the United States 
and of the islands aforesaid, for the purpose of drying their nets and curing 
their fish ; provided that, in so doing, they do not interfere with the rights 
of private property, or with the fishermen of the United States, in the 
peaceable use of any part of the said coasts in their occupancy for the 
same purpose. 

“Tt is understood that the abovementioned liberty applies solely to the 
sea fishery, and that salmon and shad fisheries, and all other fisheries in 
rivers and mouths of rivers are hereby reserved exclusively for fishermen of 
the United States. 9 
“ ARTICLE XX. 


“ It is agreed that the places designated by the Commissioners appointed 
under the first Article of the Treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, concluded at Washington on the 5th of June, 1854, upon the coasts 
of Her Britannic Majesty's dominions and the United States, as places 
reserved from the common right of fishing under that Treaty, shall be 
regarded asin like manner reserved from-the common right of fishing 
under the preceding Articles. - In case any question should arise between 
the Governments of Her Britannic, Majesty and of the United States as to 
the common right of fishing in places not thus designated as reserved, it is 
agreed that a Commission shall be appointed to designate such places, and 
shall be constituted in the same manner, and have the same powers, duties,’ 
and authority as the Commission appointed under the said first Article of 
the Treaty of the 5th of June, 1854. 


“ ARTICLE XXI. . 
“Tt is agreed that, for the term of years mentioned in Article XXXIII. 
of this Treaty, fish oil and fish of all kinds (except fish of the inland/ 
lakes, and of the rivers falling into them, and except fish preserved in oil), . 
being the produce of the fisheries of the Dominion of Canada, or of Prince 
Edward’s Island, or of the United States, shall be admitted into each 
country, respectively, free of duty.” 


The second point on which Canadian interests have been affected — 

by the Treaty of Washington is that relating to the Navigation of the 
St. Lawrence. F . 
_ By the 4th Article of the Treaty between Her Majesty and the 
United States, relative to commerce and navigation, signed at Wash- 
ington, June 5, 1854, and commonly called the “ Reciprocity Treaty,” 
the following stipulations were made on this subject :— 


« ARTICLE IV. 


“Tt is agreed that the citizens and inhabitants of the United States shall 
have the right to navigate the River St. Lawrence and the canals in Canada, 
used as the means of communicating between the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean, with their vessels, boats, and crafts, as fully and freely as 
the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, subject only to the same tolls and 
other assessments as now are or may hereafter be exacted of Her Majesty’s 
said subjects ; it being understood, however,-that the British Government 
retains the right of suspending this privilege, on giving due notice thereof 
to the Government of the United States. 

“Tt is further agreed, that if. at any time the British Government should 
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` exercise the said reserved right, the Government of the United States shall 
have the right of suspending, if it think fit, the operation of Article IIT. of 
the present Treaty, in so far as the province of Canada is affected thereby, 
for so long as the suspension of the free navigation of the River St. Law- 
rence or the canals may continue. ` 

“ It is further agreed, that British subjects shall have the right freely to 
navigate Lake Michigan with their vessels, boats, and crafts, so long as the 
privilege of navigating the River St. Lawrence, secured to American citizens 
by the above clause of the present Article, shall continue ; and the Govern- 
ment of the United States further engages to urge upon the State Govern- 
ments to secure to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty the use of the 
aN State canals on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the United ` 

tates. i 

“ And it is further agreed, that no export duty or other duty shall be 
levied on lumber or timber ofany Kind cut on that portion of the American ° 
territory. in the State of Maine watered by the River St. John and its 
tributaries and floating down that river ‘to the sea, when the same is 
shipped to the United States from the province of New Brunswick.” 


And so matters stood until, under the 5th Article of the Treaty, 
notice was given in 1865 by the United States Government of its 
termination, when the parties concerned reverted of course to their 
position previotis to 1854. l 

And this was their position when the recent negociations were 
opened at Washington. Whatever may have been the bare rights of 
the United States as to the river St. Lawrence, its navigation was of 
course practically impossible without using at the same time the 
Canadian Canals, two of which—the Welland and the St. Lawrence 
Canals—cost the Colonial Government seventeen millions of dollars. 
It is therefore not surprising that when the rights secured tó the 
_ Canadians by the Reciprocity Treaty were withdrawn, some questions 
of “ equivalents” should have arisen before they surrendered also the 
free navigation of their canals to the United States. Failing to 
obtain the restoration of the Reciprocity Treaty, the British Commis-- 
sioners at Washington agreed to the following Articles :— 


“ARTICLE XXVI. 


“The navigation of the River St. Lawrence, ascending and descending, 
from the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, where it ceases to form the 
boundary between the two countries, from, to, and into the sea, shall for 
ever remain free and open for the purposes of commerce to the citizens of 
the United States, subject to any laws and regulations of Great Britain, or 
of the Dominion of Canada, not incéonsistent with such privilege of free 
navigation. 

“The navigation of the Rivers Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine, ascending 
and descending from, to, and ‘into the sea, shall for ever remain free and 
open for the purposes of commerce to the subjects of Her Britannic 
Majesty and to the citizens of the United States, subject to any laws and 


regulations of either country within its own territory, not inconsistent with 
such privilege of’ free navigation. : 
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“ARTICLE XXVII. 

“ The Government of Her Britannic Majesty engages to urge upon the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada to secure to the citizens of the 
United States the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other canals in the 
Dominion on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion; and 
the Government of the United States engages that the subjects of Her 
Britannic Majesty shall enjoy the use of the St. Clair Flats Canal on terms of 
equality with the inhabitants of the United States, and further engages to 
urge upon the State Governments to secure the subjects of Her Britannic 
Majesty the use of the several State canals connected with the navigation 
of the lakes or rivers traversed by or contiguous to the boundary line 
between the possessions of the High Contracting Parties, on terms of 
equality with the inhabitants of the United States. 


“ARTICLE XXVIII. 


“ The navigation of Lake Michigan shall also, for the term of years men- 
tioned in Article XXXIII. of this Treaty, be free and open for the purposes 
of commerce to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, subject to any laws 
and regulations of the United States or of the States bordering thereon 
not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation.” 


The third question affecting British American interests which came 
before the Commissioners at Washington was that of the long vexed 
San Juan Boundary. 

By Article I. of the Oregon Treaty of 1846, the Water Boundary 
between British and American Territory was defined as follows :— 


“The line shall be continued westward along the 49th parallel of north 
latitude to the middle of the Channel which separates the Continent 
from Vancouver Island, and thence’ southerly through the middle of the 
said Channel and of Fuca Straits to the Paciko Ocean.” 


The “middle” of the said channel being filled with small islands, | 
and the channel which most nearly corresponded with the words of 
the Treaty being useless to navigators, it became practically impos- 
sible to interpret this Article at all, and, after an ineffectual attempt, 
by Lord Russell in 1859, and by Lord Clarendon in 1869, to bring 
the point to arbitration, the matter remained undetermined when the 
Joint High Commissioners met at Washington in 1871.‘ After con- 
siderable negociation it was decided to refer the whole question to 
the arbitration of the Emperor of Germany, as appears from the fol- 
lowing Articles of the Treaty :— 


“ARTICLE XXXIV. 


“Whereas it was stipulated by Article I. of the Treaty concluded at 
Washington on the 15th of June, 1846, between Her Britannic Majesty 
and the United States, that the line of boundary between the territories of 
Her Britannic Majesty and those of the United States, from the point on 
the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude up to which it had already been 
. ascertained, should be continued westward along the said parallel of north 
latitude ‘to the middle of the channel which separates the continent, from 
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Vancouver’s Island, and thence southerly, through the middle of the said 
channel and of Fuca Straits, to the Pacific Ocean ;’ and whereas the Com- 
missioners appointed by the two High Contracting Parties to determine 
that portion of the boundary which runs southerly through the middle of 
the channel -aforesaid were unable to agree upon the same ; and whereas 
the Government of Her Britannic Majesty claims that such boundary line 
should, under the terms of the Treaty above recited, be run through the 
Rosario Straits, and the Government of the United States claims that it 
should be run through the Canal de Haro, it is agreed that the respective 
claims of the Government of Her Britannic Majesty and of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall be submitted to the arbitration and award 
of His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, who, having regard to the above- 
mentioned Article of the said Treaty, shall decide thereupon, finally and 
without appeal, which of those claims is most in accordance with the true 
interpretation of the Treaty of June 15, 1846. 


“ARTICLE XXXV. 


“The award of His Majesty the Emperor of Germany shall be con- 
sidered as absolutely final and conclusive ; and full effect shall be given to 
such award without any objection, evasion, or delay whatsoever. Such 
decision shall be given in writing and dated ; it shall be in whatsoever form 
His Majesty may choose to adopt; it shall be delivered to the Representa- 
tives or other public Agents of Great Britain and of the United States 
respectively, who may be actually at Berlin, and shall be considered as 
operative from the day of the date of the delivery thereof.” 


In the autumn of 1872 the Emperor of Germany made his award, 
deciding the Haro Channel to be the Water Boundary between the 
two nations. 

The. fourth question relating to Colonial Interests which was 
brought under the notice of the Commissioners at Washington, but 
peremptorily refused consideration by the American Government, 
related to a series of filibustering expeditions called the “Fenian 
raids,” carried on for four years, from 1866 to 1870, by marauders, 
chiefly of Irish origin. Forming themselves into bards, sometimes 
800 or 900 strong, supplied with arms and ammunition, and ‘sup- | 
ported by an organization either at Chicago or New York which 
called itself an “Irish Republic,” these bandits were permitted with 
impunity to carry on their disgraceful enterprises ; and three times 
‘during the four years preceding 1871 the Canadian Government was 
‘compelled to call out its troops at great cost and inconvenience for 
the defence of the frontier. ‘No really vigorous attempts were made 
by the Government of the United States to suppress or punish these 
outrages, the perpetrators of which, though occasionally submitted 
to the form of a trial, were immediately released to carry on their 
depredations. The elimination of these “Fenian raids” from the 
agenda of the Washington Commissioners is handled so ably by Sir 
J. A. Macdonald in a speech quoted below, that it is only necessary 
here to say that, in spite of the protests of the British Commissioners, 
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all consideration of them (as appears from the Protocols) was declined 
by the Representatives of the United States. 

Of the Four Questions, the history of which we have thus 
traced as having formed the British American gravamina in] the 
original submission to the Joint High Commissioners at Wash- 
ington, two only now remain as practical topics for discussion as 
regards the direct effect of the Treaty. These two are the 
Fisheries Question, and that relating to the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence. For the San Juan Boundary was, as has been seen, 
eliminated from the inquiry by reference to arbitration, and the 
Fenian Claims were never touched at all by the Commissioners. 

Our question, therefore, will be, What is the result for the 
present, and (so far as we can anticipate), for the future, of the 
articles of the Treaty on British American interests, with special 
reference to the Fisheries and the Navigation of the St. Lawrence ? 

With respect to the Fisheries, an able contribution to the 
current literature on the. subject has been furnished by M. J. G. 
Bourinot of the Canadian Senate, and read on the 4th of July 
before the “ Royal Colonial Institute.” After an interesting sketch 
of the early history of the French Fisheries in North America, 
when the enterprise was promoted by the Basques, the Brétons, 
and the Normans, and giving statistics as to the comparative value 
of the Mackerel; Cod, and Whale Fisheries, concerning which such 
constant and ifritating controversies, have been carried on in more. 
recent times between our own colonists and the citizens of the 
= United States, M. Bourinot thus summarises the actual extent of 
these Fisheries at the present time :-— 


“The growth of the fishery interest of British North America has been 
steady during the past twelve years, In 1860 the value of the fish caught 
in the Dominion waters was about $4,000,000, and adding $4,440,000 for 
Newfoundland, and $272,532 for Prince Edward Island, we have an aggre- 
gate value of $8,712,532. In 1866, the value of the Dominion catch was 
estimated at $6,263,000, and that of the product of all the provinces at 
“$10,837,000. The actual quantity of fish, exported and consumed within 
the Dominion, was estimated in 1870 by the Marine and Fishery Depart- 
ment at a value of $8,000,000, and adding as much more for Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island, we have a total of $16,000,000. While the tonnage 
of the American fishing interest has been steadily declining since 1860, the 
value of the same branch of industry in the Dominion as well as in all 
British North America, has doubled. The value of the exports in 1871 
was as follows :-—~— 


Nova Scotia . . ; : - . $2,852,255 
New Brunswick . i ' : be og 374,379 
Quebec . : . : ; f ; 678,162 
Ontario i . . ; i T ae 89,479 





‘Total for the Dominion ms i . $3,994,275 
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Newfoundland . . í . 7,825,159 


Prince Edward Island. 350,000 
Total for all B. N. America . . . $13,169,434 


“The value of all the fish caught in British Nor th American waters may 
be estimated as follows :— 


By B. N. America. ~~ .  «. «$16,000,000 
By United States `. `. : aa 8,000,000 
By France . ; i ; ; i 3,000,000 

Total . 5... . $27,000,000 


Though naturally adopting the Canadian view of the inadequacy 
of the equivalents secured to British} Americans by the Treaty as 
compensation to them for the surrender of their exclusive rights, M. 
Bourinot deals very fairly with this part of the.question. The privi- 
lege granted to our colonists of fishing on the American coast, he 
justly dismisses as one of very small value to the Nova Scotians and 
New Brunswickers ; but he adds “the repeal of the duties on Cana- 
dian fish brought into the American market is a valuable concession 
to a leading interest of the Dominion.” 

In adverting to the moral and material results to British Ameri- 
cans, M. Bourinot very justly observes :— 


“We have recently agreed to the Washington Treaty out of deference to 
the wishes of the Imperial Government, and under the deep conviction 
that it is most desirable to avoid any unpleasantness with a people with 
whom we have so many interests in common. Any serious disagreement 
in connection with- the fisheries would soon precipitate a conflict which 
would entail a loss on the Dominion of far more consequence than any 
gain we might make by shutting out all foreigners from the use of our 
fishing-grounds. We feel, too, that as the fisheries are at our very doors, 
‘ and our taxes comparatively light, we are in a position to compete success- 
fully with the energy and enterprise of the fishermen of New England. 
The Americans themselves feel this, for we read in an official document just 
issued by the State Department : :— The contrast in the condition of the 
respective fisheries of the United States and provinces is now still more in 
favour of the latter than in 1853. The salt in both’ cases may be. con- 
sidered free of duty. They are, therefore, on a par in this respect. The 
advantages, however, possessed by the provinces of proximity to the fishing- 
grounds, and of the employment of boats, rendering it unnecessary in a 
great degree to invest a large capital in vessels and outfit; the low duties 
imposed upon tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, &c., and on woollens, cordage, 
duck, &c., in comparison with those imposed by the tariff of the United 
States ; the cheaper labour ; the light dues exacted from, American fisher- 
men-—all tend to enable the provinces to undersell the United States in 
exterior markets,’ ” 


How far the protective policy of the United States, and the system 
of bounties on American imports, may tend to neutralize the advan- 
tages thus offered to our fishermen, remain to be proved. 
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But whatever may be the precise balance of commercial loss -and 
gain resulting.to the, two nations on the settlement provided by the 
Treaty on thè Fisheries Question, there can be no doubt whatever 
that if a controversy which, for the last century and a half hasbeen 
constantly embittering our relations first with France, and afterwards . 
with the United States, is really closed even on terms which our colon- 
ists may justly regard as one-sided, an enormous advantage has been 
attained. 

With respect to the N avigation of the St: Lawrence sa the: 
Canadian Canals, the mutuality of advantages actually derived by 
British Americans from the Tr ony is, at first sight, not quite 
obvious. 

By the 26th Article everything which the American Government - 
could desire on this point is practically conceded; the equivalent 
given to Great Britain and her colonists is the free navigation of 
three rivers in Alaska, which have prebably been never heard of, 
except, perhaps, at the reunions of the Geographical Society. 

There is, nevertheless, much force in the arguments employed by 
Lord Kimberley, in his despatch to the Governor-General of Canada, 
of June 17, 1871, in which he says :— 


“Canada could not reasonably expect that this country should, for an 
indefinite period, incur the constant risk of serious misunderstanding with 
the United States, imperilling, perhaps, the peace of the whole Empire, in 
order to endeavour to force the American Government to change its com- 
mercial policy; and Her Majesty’s Government are confident that when 
the treaty is considered as a whole, the Canadian people will see that their 
interests have been carefully borne in mind, and that the advantages which 
they will derive from its provisions are commensurate with the concessions 
which they are called upon to make. There cannot be a question as to the 
great importance to Canada of the right to convey goods in bond through 
the United States, which has been secured to her by Article 29; and the 
free navigation of Lake Michigan under Article 28, and the power of trans- 
shipping goods under Article 30, are valuable privileges which must not be 
overlooked in forming an estimate of the advantages which Canada will 
obtain. Her Majesty’s Government have no doubt that the Canadian 
Government will readily secure to the citizens of the United States, in 
accordance with Article 27, the use of the Canadian canals, as by the 
liberal policy of the Dominion those canals are already opened to them on 
equal terms with British subjects, and they would urge upon the Domi- 
nion Parliament and the Legislature of New Brunswick that it will be most 
advisable to make the arrangement as to duties on lumber floated down the 
St. John River, upon which the execution of Article 30 as to the transship- 
ment of goods is made contingent.” 


It may, of course, be a question whether the easy concession of 
commercial advantages without equivalents is the best mode of 
educating the Protectionists of the Atlantic States, and of urging 
-them on in the path of Free Trade; nor does our past experience 
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enable us to predict with confidence peaceful political results from &æ 
soft and yielding policy in our relations with the Government of 
Washington ; but before we condemn' the negotiators of the Treaty 
of 1871, as having sacrificed North American interests, we must 
contemplate the alternative which was before them. It is quite cer- 
tain that by a rigid persistence in enforcing their own views, the 
British Commissioners must have sacrificed the Treaty altogether, 
and thereby have postponed indefinitely the solution of those 
perilous problems which were threatening the friendly relations of two 
kindred empires. Nor must it be forgotten that the relations of 
Great Britain with her`North American Colonies are without a 
, parallel in the history of the world. The Dominion of Canada 
alone, comprising an area exceeding that of Europe, and extending 
along a foreign frontier of more than 4000 miles, is, happily for 
her peace and pr osperity, becoming year by “year more capable of 
self-defence against insurrections from within, or aggression from 
without. But for the protection of this vast area from perils arising 
from the consequences of Imperial policy the British Government 
stands irrevocably committed not only by the traditions of the past, 
but by the express pledges of the Imperial Parliament.- There are, 
of course, possible conditions under which the redemption of 
_ pledges so vast might become a problem practically insoluble. If, 
for instance, an European war and an Indian mutiny, a Kaffir and 
a Maori insurrection, unhappily comcided with an attack on British 
America, brought about by an Imperial quarrel, it is difficult to 
imagine how the available fraction of our land and sea forces (so 
disproportionate even in peaceful times to the magnitude of our 
Empire) could-avert from our North American Colonies the effects 
of such a blow. But the responsibility yet remains (and until the 
British Empire is dismembered will continue to remain) of succour- 
ing, according to our power, a Province imperilled by our policy. 
Such being the conditions under which we hold our Empire, may we 
not thankfully welcome any change of system which may mitigate 
the pressure and diminish the magnitude of such widespread liabili- - 
ties? And it is because the Treaty of Washington has a direct 
tendency to produce this satisfactory result that (whether it be a good 
or bad bargain in a commercial point of view), it must at all events 
be accepted as lessening for the time to come the measure of our 
Imperial obligations. But the most important result of the Treaty 
is to be found in its bearing on Canadian interests. What Canada 
most of all needs is a period of tranquillity for developing her great 
resources.- So far as her relations with the mother country are 
concerned, she has little or nothing to desire, nor is there any 
natural reason why her relations with her great neighbour should 
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not be equally satisfactory. But she has till lately laboured under 
several artificial disadvantages which, if not wholly removed, are at 
all events greatly lessened by the Treaty of Washington. It is, of 
course, of vital importance to the Dominion Government (if it is to 
remain a part ‘of the British Empire) that the general relations 
between Great Britain and the United States should be friendly. 
In the event of an open rupture and war, Canada would, of course, 
be the first sufferer, for the struggle would, in part, at least, be 
carried on within her territory. But, short of this, while irritating 
questions are kept open betweem us, Canada is kept in hot water, 
intrigues flourish, and her credit suffers ; while at the same time she 
is forced to turn her attention from works of industry to works of 
defence. 

But, it may perhaps be asked, “If the Treaty in itself were so full 
of advantages to British North America, why was it necessary to throw 
‘into the scales an Imperial guarantee for a colonial loan?” ‘Tt might 
possibly be answered that, as it is proverbially difficult to persuade 
people to see what is for their real interest, the influences used by 
Mr. Pitt in purchasing the union between Great Britain -and Ireland 
were not to be denied in this instance to the authorities who wielded 
the votes of the Canadian Parliament. But in real truth it was not in 
order to compensate British North America for what the Treaty did, 
but to indemnify them for what the Treaty omitted to do; that the 
Imperial Government undertook, at the request of the Canadian 
Ministry, to recommend a guarantee in aid of the completion of 
works calculated not only to advance the material interests of our 
colonists, but to consolidate our Imperial power. 

Nowhere is this portion of the arrangement more lucidly ex- 
plained or more ably defended than in the speech of Sir J. A. 
Macdonald, the Prime Minister of the Dominion, on introducing the 
Bill to give effect to the Treaty of Washington,-in the House of 
Commons of Canada, on the 3rd of May, 1872. After commenting 
on all the Articles connected with Canada, Sir John Macdonald thus 
adverts to the omission of the Fenian Claims :— 


“That Canada was deeply wronged by those outrages known as the 
Fenian raids is indisputable. England has admitted it, and we all feel it. 
We felt deeply grieved when those raids were committed, and the belief 
was general (in which I must say I share) that sufficient vigilance and due 
diligence were not exercised by the American Government to prevent the 
organisation within their territory of bands of armed men openly hostile to 
a peaceful country, and to put an end to incursions by men who carried 
war over our borders, slew our people, and destroyed our property. It was 
therefore proper for us to press upon England to seek compensation at the 
hands of the American Government for these great wrongs. As a conse- 
quence of our position as a dependency we could only do it through Eng- 
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land. We had no means or authority to do it directly ourselves. And 


consequently we urged our case upon the attention of England, and she 
consented to open negotiations with the United States upon the subject. 

In the instructions it is stated that Canada had been invited to send in a 
statement of her claims to England, and that it had not done so. And I 
dare say that it will be charged (indeed, I Kave seen it so stated in some 
of the newspapers) that that was an instance of Canadian neglect. Now it 
is not an instance of Canadian neglect, but an instance of Canadian 
caution. Canada had a right to press for the payment of those claims 
whatever their amount, for all the money spent to repel those incursions 
had been taken out of the public treasury of Canada, and’had to be raised 
for the taxation of the country. Not only had they a right to press. for 

that amount, but every individual Canadian who suffered in person or pro- 
perty because of those raids had a right to compensation. It was not for 
Canada, however, to put a limit to those claims, and to state what amount 

of money would ‘be considered as a satisfactory liquidation of them. It 
has never been the case when commissioners have been appointed for the 
settlement of such claims to hand in those claims in detail before the sitting 
of the Commission. What Canada pressed for was, that the principle 
should be established that the demand should be made by England upon 


_ the United States, that that demand should be acquiesced in, that the 


question of damages should be referred to a tribunal, like that now sitting 
at Washington for the investigation of claims connected with the Civil War 
in the South, that time should be given within which the Canadian Govern- 
ment, as a Government, and every individual Canadian who suffered by 
those outrages, should have an opportunity of filing their claims, of putting 
in an account, and of offering proof to establish their rights to an indem- 


‘nity. The Canadian Government carefully avoided by any statement of 


their views the placing of a limit on those claims in advance of an exami- 
nation by such a Commission ; and I think that the House and country 
will agree that we acted with ‘due discretion in that respect. Now, one of 
the protocols will show the result of the demand for indemnity. The de- 
mand was made by the British Commissioners, that this question should be 
‘discussed by the Commission, but the United States Commissioners objected, 
taking the ground that the consideration of these claims were not included 
in the correspondence and reference. The British ambassador represented 
that he had always thought that the correspondence did include them. 

“Tt was a great disappointment to my colleagues in Canada, that the 
objection was taken, and that all hope of getting redress for the injury 
done by these Fenian raids was destroyed so far as the Commission at 
Washington was concerned, in consequence of the defective language of the 
<orrespondence and the defective nature of the submission to the Commis- 
sioners. Now, England was responsible ‘for that error. England had pro- 
mised to make the “demand, and England had failed to make it. Not only 
that, but Her Majesty’s Government took the responsibility of withdrawing 
the claims altogether, and Mr; Gladstone fully assumed all the responsibi- ; 
lity of this step, and relieved the Canadian Government from any share in 
it, when he stated openly in the House of Commons that the Imperial 
Government had seen fit to withdraw the claims, but that they had done 
go with great reluctance and sorrow for the manner in which Canada had 
been treated. Canada, therefore, had every right to look to England for 
that satisfaction which she failed to receive ; through the inadequacy of 
the correspondence to cover the question. England, by taking the respon- 
sibility of declining to push the claims, put herself .in the position of the 
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United States, and we had a fair and reasonable right to look to her to 
assume the responsibility of settling them. She did not decline that 
responsibility, and the consequence has been that although we failed to 
obtain redress from the United States for those wrongs, we have had an 
opportunity of securing compensation from England, which would not have 
been offered to us if it had not been for the steps taken by the Government. 
But, sir, we are told that it isa great humiliation for Canada to take this . 
money, or rather this money’s worth. Why? it is our due. We are entitled 
to it, and we must have it from some one. England refused to ask it for 
' us from the United States, and she accepted all the responsibility which 
that refusal involved. She was wise in accepting that responsibility ; she 
must take the consequences, and she is willing to do so. But the Canadian 
Government, on the other hand, were unwilling that the compensation which 
England thus acknowledged was due to us by her should take a direct pecu- 
niary form. We were unwilling that it should be the payment of a certain 
sum of money, and there were several strong reasons why sve should prefer 
not to accept reparation in that shape. 

“In the first place, if a proposal of that ‘kind were made, it would 
cause an embarrassing discussion as to the amount to be paid by England. 
We should have the- spectacle of a judge appointed to examine the 
claims in detail, with Canada pressing her claims on his attention, and 

. England probably resisting in some cases and putting herself in an antago- 
nistic position, which should not be allowed to occur between the mother- 
country and the colony. It was, therefore, in the last degree unadvisable 
that the relations between Canada and the mother-country, which through- 
out have been of so friendly and pleasant a character, should be placed in 
jeopardy in that way, and accordingly a suggestion was made by us, which, 
without causing England to expend a sixpence, or putting the least addi- 
tional burden on her people, would, if acted upon, do us more good and 
prove of infinitely greater advantage than any amount of mere money 
compensation we could reasonably expect. This was a mode of disposing of 
the question in the highest degree satisfactory to both countries, and one 
which does not in the least compromise our dignity or our self-respect. The 
credit of Canada, thank God, ‘is well established, her good faith is known 
wherever we she has had financial dealings. Her Muajesty’s Government 
can go to the House of Commons, and ask for authority to guarantee a 
Canadian loan, with a well gr ounded assurance that the people of England 
will never be called upon to put their hand in their pockets or tax them- 
selves one farthing to payit. ‘Aye but,’ it is said, ‘that it is a humiliation 
to make a bargain of this kind. Why, sir, it was no humiliation in 1841 
to obtain an Imperial guarantee for the loan necessary to construct the 
canals originally. It was not considered a humiliation to accept a guaran- 
tee foy £1,400,000 in 1865 for the purpose of building fortifications, nor 
was it a humiliation to obtain £4,000,000 upon a similar guarantee to 
construct the Intercolonial Railway. Why is it a humiliation, then, in this 
case to accept the guarantee, when England voluntarily comes forward, and 
accepts the responsibility for withdrawing our claims in respect to the 
Fenian raids? It was by no prompting from us that that responsibility 
was assumed, for Mr. Gladstone rose of his own motion in the House of 
Commons, and by accepting the responsibility admitted that it should take 
a tangible shape. 

“T shall now move the first reading of this Bill, and I believe this 

’ House will say that it is for the good of the countr y that the Articles of 

this Treaty should be ratified. Reject the Treaty, and you do not get 
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Reciprocity. Reject the Treaty, and you leave the fishermen of the 
Maritime Provinces at the mercy of the} Americans. Reject the Treaty, 
and you will cut the merchants engaged in that trade off from the Ame- 
rican market. Reject the Treaty, and you will have a large annual 
expenditure in keeping up a large maritime police force to protect those 
fisheries, amounting to about $84,000 a year. Reject the Treaty, and 
you will have to call upon England to send her fleet and give you both her 
moral and physical support, although you will not adopt her policy. Re- 
ject’ the Treaty, and you will find that the bad feeling which formerly 
and until lately existed in the United States against England will be trans- 
ferred to Canada; that the United States will say, and say justly, ‘ Here, 
when two nations like England and the United States have settled all their 
differences upon a permanent basis, these happy results are to be frustrated 
by the Canadian people because they have not ‘got the value of their fish 
for ten years.’- ) 

“Tt has been said that England has sacrificed the interests of Canada. 
If England has sacrificed those interests, what sacrifices has she not made 
in the cause of peace. Has she not for the sake of peace between those 

_ two great nations rendered herself liable, leaving out all indirect claims, to 
pay millions out of -her own Treasury? Has she not made all this sacrifice 
principally for the sake of Canada? Let Canada be severed from England 
—let England not be responsible to us and for us, and what could the 
United States do to England? Let England withdraw herself into her 
shell, and what could the United States do ? 

“England has the supremacy of the sea. She is impregnable in every 
point but one, and that point is Canada; and if England does call upon us 

_to make a financial sacrifice, does find it for the good of the Empire that 
we, England’s ‘first colony, should sacrifice something, I say that we should 
be unworthy of our proud position if we were not prepared to do so. I 
hope to live to see the day, and if I do not’that my son may be spared to 
see Canada the right arm of England—-a powerful auxiliary to the Em- 
pire—not as now: a cause of anxiety and a source of danger. And I 
think that if we are worthy to hold that position as the right arm of 
England, we should not object to a sacrifice of this kind when so great and 
lasting an object is to be attained.” 


G 


The possible effect of the Treaty of Washington and its collateral 
arrangements, on the future relations between Great Britain and the 
North American Colonies, forms no part of our present inquiry ; 
but if the speech of Sir John Macdonald may be taken as a sample 

of the views of Colonial statesmen, it would seem improbable that 
Canada will very hastily follow the advice to “ take up her freedom,” 
which has been rather officiously tendered to her by “ candid Friends.” 
The fact is, that for all purposes of self-government, Canada has 
“taken up her freedom” long ago. The links which still bind 
her to Imperial England are those of an allied State, not of a 
subject Province: but the attainment of domestic freedom is per- 

fectly consistent with a continued recognition of the Imperial 
Sovereignty. . 

The extinct Colonial Empires of other days which once cast long 


/ a 
shadows on the earth, and have passed away, present no analogies 
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to guide us in forecasting the future destinies of our own. The 
tribes which yielded an “inglorious and unlovely subjection” to 
the spear of the Roman, and the vast Provinces which have been 
repelled from their allegiance to the Parent States of Modern Europe, 
by vexatious and galling monopolies, had no motives of romance or 
of self-interest for their loyalty. In the case of England, every 
attribute of power, and every material advantage once presumed to 
result to dominant countries from the possession of depéndencies, has 
long since been renounced. 

How long the prescriptive reverence still yielded to the “Com- 
mercial Metropolis of the World,” and the flag which is the 
symbol of a common ancestry and sovereignty, may endure, no 
man can foretell, But the ties which still remain between Great 
Britain and her North American Colonies must surely be strengthened 
by all honest endeavours to lighten the burdens, and promote the 
prosperity of both, undertaken in the spirit which has been from 
first to last manifested by the negotiators of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. 
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WHAT IS CULPABLE LUXURY? 


. T“ a paper by Mr. Goldwin Smith, published in the January 
number of this Review, there occurred a sentence whicb ap- 
peared to me so mischievous in its tendency and so fallacious in its 
obvious meaning, that: I ventured to comment upon it with some 
severity in the ‘columns of the Pall Mall Gazette. A controversy 
arose out of my remarks, in which four or five combatants took part, 
and which indicated considerable discrepancy as well as considerable 
looseness in the prevalent notions as to what sort and amount of 
expenditure by the rich was permissible and beneficent, and what 
. must be held to be noxiously selfish and injurfous to the community, 
—what employment of our income, in fact, sound economic doctrines 
would sanction and what they would condemn. Jn all I wrote during 
that controversy, I sedulously abstained from entering. upon these 
more general questions, as too wide and complex to be decided upon. 
with journalistic brevity,—preferring to confine myself to the specific 
task of justifying my original animad versions; but the subject is of such 
vital interest, and, though old, the current ideas regarding it seem so 
indefinite, confused, and fluctuating, that I should wish to offer my 
humble contribution towards a clearer conception of the points at 
issue. And in doing’ this, I propose to avoid such comparatively 
abstract discussions as, “ what is, and what is not, properly speaking, 
- unproductive and reproductive expenditure,’—* whether a demand 
for commodities is virtually a demand for labour,’—and the like, and 
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to deal with the several questions that arise in a more concrete, and 
therefore simpler and more intelligible, form. 

The obnoxious passage in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s paper was as 
follows :— 

“ When did wealth rear such enchanted palaces of luxury as it is 
rearing in England at the present day ? Well do I remember one of 
those ‘palaces, the most conspicuous object for miles round. Tts lord 
was, I dare say, consuming the income of some sia hundred of the 
poor labourimngifamilies around him. The thought that you are 
spending on yourself annually the income of six hundred labouring 
families seems to me as much as a man with a heart and a br aln can 
bear.” 

The question thence arose: “ “Is. there any sense im which the 
owner of the said palace can fairly or accurately be described as 
‘consuming,’ ‘spending on himself’ the income of six hundred poor 
families,—or be justly reproached as selfish and culpable in doing so ?” 

Now the first obvious answer both to the statement made and the 
blame implied in the above sentences is “the retort courteous,’—to 
which, it would appear, there can be no rejoinder. If the nobleman 
referred to, the man of £30,000 a year, is indeed doing this sad thing, 
then the gentleman of £3000 a year, the small tradesman with £300 
a year, nay, every one of us, is doing it according to the measure of his 
means. Mr. Goldwin Smith himself is doing it as distinctly and as 
sinfully as any of us. Everybody who allows himself anything be- 
yond the simplest necessaries of life is doing it. Nay, the very 
labouring man whose income the rich lord is represented as eating 
up, is pro tanto as guilty as the rest every time he lights his pipe or 
‘drinks his dram. He, as well as the nobleman who smokes a dozen 
Havannas and sips his Tokay or Steinberger, is consuming the suste- 
nance of one poorer than himself inasmuch as he is “spending on 
himself” money which might have filled the belly or clothed the 
limbs of some needier follow-man, This irrefutable argumentum 
ad hominem takes away the sting and exposes the injustice of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s assertion and reproach. Let us see if it does not 
throw a further light upon the question, and suggest the original 
basis of the fallacy. 

The genuine Irish peasant, I may observe in passing, T a 
diametrically opposite view of the matter from that of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith. In Ireland the rich man who does net spend his whole in- 
come, and spend it lavishly or “ gallantly,” is pronounced a sneak, 
stingy, and “no gentleman.” To save anything exposes him to 
obloquy. Laying by an annual sum, in the opinion of the cottier of 
Donegal or Galway, is -a shameful diversion of funds which ought to 
reach the labourer’s pocket by some of the ordinary channels of ex- 
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penditure. The superficial political economist, on the other hand, 
insists upon the duty of saving everything beyond what is essential 
for an ordinarily comfortable life, in order that it may be invested for 
the payment of reproductive labour. There is a fallacy in the naked 
and extreme notions of both, and the truth must lie somewhere 
between the two. 

The origin of the erroneous impression, to which Mr. Goldwin 
‘Smith has. given currency, is the feeling,, common enough and not 
unnatural at first sight, that a man who drinks a bottle of cham- 
pague costing five shillings while a neighbour is in want of. actual 
food which that five shillings would purchase for him, is in some un- 
intelligible way, wronging this neighbour, acting cruelly towards him, 
eating up his substance. The observer recdllects a text which he 
heard in his youth, but the precise applicability of which he never 
deliberately considered. “He that hath two coats, let him impart 
to him that hath none.” If he has asmattering of economic educa- 
tion, more especially if he is a radical of the shallower and narrower 
sort as well, he thinks the five shillings ought to have been put by 
and used in setting the poor neighbour to work upon waste lands. 
Thus, the impression is a confused compound of natural sympathy, 
vague Christianity, and dim economic science. But while the natural 
man and the Christian would have the champagne drinker forego his 
bottle, and give the value of it to the famishing wretch beside him, 
the radical economist would condemn such behaviour as distinctly 
criminal and pernicious. 

Let us now look at one or two of the items of the rich man’s ex- 
penditure in' detail, and see if common sense will not enable us to ~ 
agree upon some unassailable conclusions. 

“The extensive pleasure grounds; gardens, shrubberies, and deer-parks, 
of our wealthy nobles, offer one of the strongest points in favour of 
the views of those who feel as Mr. Goldwin Smith feels. No doubt 
if the land of a country is all occupied and cultivated, and if no more 
land is easily accessible, and if the produce of other lands is not pro- 
curable in return for manufactured articles of exchange, then a 
proprietor who should employ 100 acres in growing wine for his own 
drinking which might or would otherwise be employed in growing 
wheat or other food for twenty poor families who can find no other 
field for their labour,—he may fairly be said to be consuming, spend- 
ing on himself the sustenance of those families. If, again, he in the 
midst of a swarming population unable to find productive or remune- 
rative occupation, insists upon keeping a considerable extent of ground 
in merely ornamental walks and gardens, and, therefore, useless as far 
as the support of human life is concerned, he may be held liable to 
the same imputation ;—even though the wages he pays to the gar- 
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deners in the one case and the vine-dressers in the other be pleaded 
in mitigation of the’charge. But, then, it follows that every one of 
us in the middle-class who keeps an acre of flower beds and exotic 
shrubs to refresh his weary eyes after a day’s work in towns and 


. crowded streets,—nay, every peasant who cultivates his little plot of 


ornamental ground before his,cottage windows—is open within the 
limits of his ‘capacity, to precisely the same repr oach, The conclusion. 
is evidently based on thé assumption that all land ought to be devoted 
to producing food, at least till every one has food enough; an assump- 
tion we shall be slow to sanction. For, if admitted, it follows that 
all land should be devoted to producing that ‘sort of food which will 
furnish support to the greatest number of people; and that the man 
who grows wheat instead of potatoes, the man who grows cattle in- 
stead of grain, and the man who grows barley for malting, or wine or 
tobacco at all, are all transgressors of the same public duty and the 
same economic obligation. . What stimulus the doctrine, if acted 
upon, would contribute towards the multiplication of the race and its 
consequent universal wretchedness and ultimate degradation, need 
not here be dwelt upon. 

The fancied offence against the public, interest and the law of 
maximum production favoured by some economists, committed by the 
proprietors of deer parks in England and the conversion of sheep 


walks into deer forests in Scotland,—seems to have more validity at first 


sight and is not quite so easily disposed of But on examination it will 
be found to be governed by the same considerations. It’assumes that 
the owner of land is bound “to make the best use of the soil,” as the 


` phrase is,—or to extract from it the greatest amount of human food— 


s 


which is a very different thing. In the case of deer parks, the ques- 
tion is a mere matter of degree. Deer are human food, just as 
much as cattle, and are not allowed to multiply indefinitely and use- 
lessly. The same park might support a larger number of cattle and 
sheep than of deer: that 1s about as much as can be said. The 
alleged depopulation of the Highlands, the removal ofthe crofters 
in order to extend the sheep-walks, and the turning of sheep-walks 
into deer forests, has primå facie a bad look; and has been 
ferociously denounced not only by humanitarians, but by economists 
and politicians, who ought to have known better, or, at least, to have 
looked deeper—Mr. Bright, in former days, among the number. Yet, 
curiously enough, it has been irrefutably proved, by detailed argu- 
ments which I cannot enter into here, that the first operation was 
not only the best and most direct, but virtually the only mode of 
raising the condition and securing the well-being of the ill-fed popu- 
lation,—and that the second proceeding, characterized as “an out- 


rage against God and man,” has been attended by an actual increase 
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in the amount of labour employed, as well as in the amount of land 
set free for tillage. Those who wish to understand how this result 
has been brought about may find a very full and clear explanation in 
an article in-the Edinburgh Review for October, 1857, entitled 
“Men, Sheep, and Deer.” 

Another, item of the rich man’s expenditure which gives great, 
umbrage is the horses which he keeps for pleasure. No doubt, these 
horses ¢ consume unproductively the food which might have given sus- 
tenance to as many men. No doubt, if social life ought to be cut 
down to its simplest needs, these horses should be dispensed with. 
No doubt, if superfluities are sinful, selfish, and unpatriotic, these 
horses must -be condetnned. But this is a matter we will look 
into further on.. No doubt, again, if the rich man were to take 
farm-horses from a farmer who could not replace them, to use 
them for his riding or his driving, he would be injuriously inter- 
fering with productive labour. No doubt, moreover, it must be 
admitted that the employment of saddle-horses and race-horses, does 
indirectly, and perhaps appreciably, ‘raise the price of horses required 
for agricultural purposes, and does thereby pro tanto' enhance the 
price of food. "So far, therefore, the rich man by keeping many 
carriage or saddle-horses may undeniably be said to be spending on 
bimself the (potential) sustenance of poorer men; just as truly as 
when he grows wine or tobacco instead of grain, but not-more truly, 
and scarcely more appreciably. We may, then, allow frankly and with- 
out demur that, if he maintains‘ more horses than he needs or can 
use, his expenditure thereon is strictly pernicious and indefensible, 
precisely in the same way as it would be if he burnt so much 
hay and threw so many bushels of oats into the fire. He is de- 
stroying human food. . 

Perhaps of. all the branches of a wealthy nobleman’s expendi- 
ture, that which will be condemned. with most unanimity, and 
defended with most’ difficulty, is the number of ostentatious and 
unnecessary servants it is customary to maintain. For this practice 
I have not a word to say. It is directly and indirectly bad. It is bad 
for all parties. Its reflex action on the masters themselves is noxious; - 
it is mischievous to the flunkeys, who are maintained in idleness and 
in enervating and demoralising luxury ; it is pernicious to the com- 
munity at large, and especially to the middle and upper middle 
classes, whose inevitable expenditure in procuring fit domestic service 
already. burdensomely great—is thereby oppressively enhanced, till 
it has become difficult not only to find good household servants at 
moderate wages, but to.find servants who will work diligently and 
faithfully for any wages at all. Whether in a purely economic point of 
view the poorer classes, who are popularly fancied to be impoverished 
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and in a way robbed by the consumption of the superfluous army 
of retainers kept'up by the wealthy and the great, are practically 
_ the sufferers in consequence, in this country at least, it is not so 

easy to determine. These retainers are for the most part wholly 
unproductive, and do nothing to replace the commodities they con- 
sume. On the other hand, by their withdrawal from an over- 
stocked labour market—where it 7s over-stocked—they so far help 
to keep up the rate of wages; and they offer one of the channels 
through which the superfluous wealth of the rich is distributed 
among the poor. And, looking at them in reference to the terms of. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s indictment, they may even be pleaded in miti- 
gation, since so far from constituting three or four of the families 
whose sustenance the nobleman is supposed to spend upon himself, 

they constitute families whom he provides with gratuitous support. 

But the clear and undeniable condemnation of the system lies in the 
precise feature just alluded to. It is charity, and charity of the 
bastard sort—charity disguised as ostentation. It feeds, clothes, 
and houses a number of people in strenuous and pretentious laziness. 
If almshouses are noxious and offensive to the economic mind, then 
by a parity of reasoning, superfluous domestics are noxious also. 

The unavowed feeling that lies deep down in the common mind, 
and lies at the root of this objection to the expenditure of the rich, is 
that somehow or another it is not right, just, humane, or Christian, 
that some persons should have so much while others have so little ; 
and that if all were as it should be, the superfluous property of the 
affluent ought to be dispersed among the indigent. The sentiment is 
not only inarticulate and unavowed; it will be disavowed as soon as 
. put into words. Nevertheless it lurks. Of course it will not bear 
the daylight, and vanishes at once before the reflection that the rich 
are so few and the poor so many that the equitable division hinted 
at and secretly longed for would give a portion infinitely small and 
valueless to each of the multitudinous claimants, while it would ope- 
rate as a most effectual discouragement to that enterprise, industry, 
economy, and spirit of ‘accumulation which alone creates anything to 
divide. We need not, therefore, waste words upon this view of the 
subject, but pass at once to another on which, if humanitarians are 
not stronger, economists are sounder. 

The millionnaire, it is said, instead of spending on himself what 
would enable hundreds of families to subsist in comfort, ought to save 
and invest a large portion of his income. If he spends merely, the 
money disappears and leaves nothing behind it. If he saves, he adds 
to the available capital of the country, and to the fund destined for 
the wages of labour. His economies and investments go to feed en- 
terprise, industry, progress and production ; and he promotes public 
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good without any exertion of his own—making two blades of grass 
to grow where one grew before. Undentably true: let us consider 
the matter a little more closely. 

If this were a new country, in which capital was scanty or defi- 
cient, and in which, therefore, the rate of interest was so high as to 
fetter or discourage enterprise, and the wages-fund so inadequate 
that remunerative works, public and private, were retarded or pre- 
vented, then it might be the clear public duty of the rich man to 
hoard and invest his surplus income instead of spending it ; but then - 
no outside pressure’in that direction would be needed, because 
his private interests would be strong enough and plain enough 
to ensure his doing his duty ; as usury would give him 12 per cent.— 
But how is it in a country like England, and in the concrete and 
actually existing case we are considering, where money is at 3 per cent., 
and where loanable capital exists in almost unbounded and often, as 
we find, even dangerous abundance—facilitating wars and tempting 
us into foolish foreign loans and wild commercial speculations? No 
doubt, by laying by and investing half his income, our millionnaire 
will be augmenting the fund available, will be lowering the rate of 
interest, and raising the rate of wages. Will he become, really and ` 
truly, a public benefactor by doing these two things? Is the. case 
clear enough to induce him to stint his freedom or his enjoyments, in 
order to promote these ends, or to warrant economists and phi- 
lanthropists to blame him for neglecting them? Is it not noto- 
rious that, even now, capital accumulates so fast that capitalists 
become _periodically delirious from the low rate of interest, and 
rush to waste it in foreign loans, unpaying railways, problematic 
mines, and other wild schemes ? If it were not for these mis- 
chievous modes of depletion, and the still more pernicious phlebo- 
tomy of wars, the rate of interest would not improbably fall so' low 
that the motive to accumulation would be materially weakened. If 
in addition, we were to become still more saving, as well as more 
prudent than we are, and if millionnaires were, as they are urged, to 
hoard instead of spending, two per cent. or even one per cent. might 
easily become the normal rate of interest? Is it so absolutely certain 
that this would be a public boon ? | 

But, we are told, enterprise would be promoted, commodities would 
be increased, the demand for labour would be stimulated, and wages 
would rise. Granted. As matters now are, is this an obvious and 
indisputable benefit to the working classes? A large increase in the 
earnings of agricultural labourers, in most counties at least, would 
be unquestionably desirable. Beyond that, I should be sorry to pro- 
nounce confidently. Assuredly, we do not find that, as a rule, the 
vastly augmented rate of wages of many classes of artisans—notably 
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the colliers—has improved their condition, or their comforts, or their 
habits. They have not risen in the scale of social life in any 
sense; they have not grown- wiser; they have not grown happier; 
they have not become better citizens; they have not even grown 
richer. Much must be done, vast collateral social progress must 
be made, before the rich man can feel at all confident that, in 
curtailing his own’ expenditure to swell that of the poor man, he is 
inevitably or very probably doing a beneficent action. 

All the above pleas and consider ations, however, may be regarded 
rather as collateral. The main issue, the true kernel of the ques- 
tion, I have left to the last; and it may be stated very briefly. 
The propriety of the comparatively lavish expenditure of the rich 
man is entirely an affair of circumstance, selection, and degree. 
Its justification, moral and ‘economic, must rest upon the demon- 
stration that the circumstances are not exceptional, the selection 
- not ‘injudicious, and the degree not excessive. If Papane is to | 
be confined to what is reproductive, if our outlay is to be limited 
to what is required for our mere necessities, or even for our com- 
forts—and if all else ought to be laid by—life would be reduced 
o “beggarly elements” indeed. Artificial wants, what may be 
termed extravagant wants, the wish to possess something beyond 
the bare necessaries of existence, the taste for superfluities and luxu- 
ries first, the desire for refinements and embellishments next, the 
craving for the higher enjoyments of intellect and art as the final 
stage—thiese are the sources and stimulants of advancing civilization. 
It is these desires, these needs; which raise mankind above mere ani- 
mal existence, which in tims and gradually transform the savage into 
the cultured citizen of intelligence and leisure. Ample food once 
obtained, he begins to long for better, more varied, more succulent 
food ; the richer nutriment leads onward to the well-stored larder 
and the well-filled cellar, and culminates in the French cook. The 
hut of the barbarian or the backwoodsman, sufficient for mere pur- 
poses of shelter, as the conception of the inmate ripens towards a 
better day is exchanged for the log-hut, the comfortable cottage, the 
spacious mansion, the gorgeous and stately palace. The skins and 
mats which served the aborigines for clothing, and were adequate for © 
warmth and decency, give place as the wearers emerge from the 
squalor of barbarism, to woven garments, to ornaments and paint, to 
woollen, to velvets, and to silks, Culture and progress raises the lust 
of the flesh into the lust of the eye, and the lust of the eye ripens 
into the pride of life. Itis the instinctive, irrepressible desire, not 
for the necessaries of life, for more food, clothing, and a roof, but for 
the superfluities which adorn and soften life, which stirs man to ‘exer- 
tion, moving him to— 

“ Scorn delights, and live laborious days,” 
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teaching him to think of the morrow, to control present appetites, to 
save, to accumulate capital, to promote enterprise, to become in 
short the envied millionnaire Mr. Goldwin Smith poine out for 
reprobation. 

All this might seem obvious enough, though fi sceialaces of it 
lies at the root of most of the denunciations of luxury we are in the 
habit of hearing. But still it will be urged—or at least the muttered 
sentiment remains—* Is it not wrong, or a blunder needing rectifi- 
cation, that some men should enjoy all these superfluities in such 
abundance, while others of their countrymen are but scantily pro- 
vided with the simplest necessaries?” Granted for the sake of argu- 
ment, At all events, whether wrong or not, it is a pity. Inequali- 
ties of condition and of wealth are probably desirable ; cer tainly they 
-are inevitable: but we may without hesitation or danger admit 
that in this country at least they are greater than could be wished. 
But give careful reflection to this one consideration. It is quite cer- 
tain that a very moderate deduction from the redundant wealth of 
the affluent dnd the well-to-do, would suffice to supply every poor 
family in England with an ample portion of the necessaries of life, 
and still leave a large margin for them to employ as they please. 
Nay, it is more than probable that at this very moment, the actual 
or easily attainable earnings of the working-classes ‘as a whole, if 
divided equally among them and spent sensibly by them, would pro- 
vide them all with food, shelter, and clothing in quite adequate abun- 
dance. If it be true—and_no one dreams of denying it—that these 
classes, 24,000,000 in number, spend annually upwards of 50,000,0002, 
- or 40s. a year per head (man, woman, and child)—or 10 to 15 per 
cent. of their incomes—in drink and tobacco; and if further they 
waste another 10 per- cent. in unskilful purchasing, and a third 10 
per cent. in bad cooking, and other measures of unthrift,*—then we . 
may fairly conclude that, if they are unprovided with enough of 
the necessaries of life, it is not owing to the large fortunes of the 
comparatively few noblemen and millionnaires. Very well :—then 
allow, or assume that all are, or are to be, or may be by any 
warrantable arrangement for phase, supplied with a sufficiency of 
food and clothing and house room-—what is to be done with the 
vast surplus of wealth still remaining in the hands of the capi- 
talist, the great proprietor, and the thriving and careful tradesman 
of the middle class? Clearly, it must be spent as now in super- 
fluities, in luxuries, in the supply of artificial wants. Clearly, every- 
body having enough to eat, and to keep them warm and well- 
sheltered, everybody will begin to indulge in other things than neces- 
saries ;—everybody will thus indulge according to their taste or their 
` means; the old expenditure on luxuries and superfluities, which we 
* See Quart. Rev., January, 1872. “The Proletariat on a False Scent.’ 
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regard as so obnoxious, will begin again—or rather, will never have 
been interrupted; and, as purses will still be unequally filled as long 
as men are variously endowed with wealth-earning and wealth-saving 
capacities and charactérs—the same inequality in superfluous expen- 
diture will be observable as now. There is already in the country 
far greater wealth than is required to provide an ample supply of 
the necessaries of life for all; the vast residue must-be spent in 
superfluities, or in hoarding for the future production of those super- 
fluities—and, moreover, will be righteously-so-spent. 

There is, then, no necessary violation of sound economic doc- 
trine in the large expenditure of the wealthy millionnaire; no- 
thing obviously culpable or even questionable; nothing inherently 
wrong or selfish ; nothing that can justify any one in describing him 
as an egotistic consumer of the sustenance of others; nothing in a 
word, that am se and at a glance can be reprobated by reflecting 
philanthropists who hold eleemosynary distribution to be sinful and 
noxious, and who are not given to socialistic theories as to compulsory 
division of property. Every man spends and wishes to spend in 
articles that are in no way necessary to his existence, that he could 
do without, that are luxuries, superfluities, indulgences, embellish- 
ments ‘to his life, or what he deems such. He would be a savage, not 
a cultivated or a civilized man, if he did not. Itis when we come to 
inquire in. detail what are the articles in which his income goes ; 
what the superfluities in which he delights to indulge; what the 
elegancies and embellishments with which his wealth is employed to 
surround him,—that we come upon considerations of moral praise or 
blame, and perceive the real difference as to patriotic and social 
value between one rich man and another. A broad-acred peer, or an 
opulent commoner may spend his £30,000 a year in such a manner as 
to be a curse, a reproach and an object of contempt to the community ; 
‘he may demoralize and disgust all around him, scattering his means 
in gambling, horse-racing, drinking, idling, or worse vices still ; he may 
lavish it all so as to do no good to others and bring no real enjoyment 
to himself. But if his tastes are refined and his intellect ex- 
panded to the requirements of bis position; if he manages his 
property with care and judgment so as to set a feasible example 
to less wealthy neighbours; if he is prompt to discern and to aid 
useful undertakings, to succour striving merit, unearned suffering, ` 
and overmatched energy; if his establishment in horses and servants’ 
is not immoderate; then, although he surrounds himself with all that 
art can offer to render life beautiful and elegant; though he gathers 
round him the best productions of the intellect of all countries and 
ages; though his gardens and his park are models of curiosity and 
beauty ; though he’ lets his ancestral trees rot in their picturesque 
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inutility, instead of converting them into profitable timber, and dis- 
regards the fact. that his park would be more productive if cut up ` 
into potato plots; though, in fine, he lives in the very height of 
~ elegant, refined, and tasteful luxury,—I should hesitate to denounce 
him as “consuming-on himself the incomes of countless labouring 
families ;”—-and I should imagine that he might lead his life of 
“temperate and thoughtful joy,” quietly conscious that his liberal 
expenditure enabled scores of those families, as well as of artists 
and authors, to subsist in comfort, and without either brain or heart 
giving way under the burdensome reflection. 

i W. R. GREG. 
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THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY OF MIRACLE. 


EEY age of the world has its own special sins, and special 
simplicities; and among our own most particular humours ` 
in both kinds must be reckoned the tendency to parade our dis- 
coveries of the laws of Nature, as if nobody had ever heard of a 
law of Nature before. i 

The most curious result of this extremely absurd condition of 
mind is perhaps the alarm of religious persons on subjects of which 
one would have fancied most of the palpable difficulties had been 
settlèd before the nineteenth century. The theory of prayer, for 
` instance, and of Miracles. I noticed a lengthy discussion in the 
newspapers a month or two ago, on the propriety of praying for, or 
against rain. It had suddenly, it seems, occurred to the public mind, 
and to that of the gentlemen who write the theology of the breakfast- 
table, that rain was owing to natural causes; and that it must be 
unreasonable to expect God to supply on our immediate demand 
what could not be provided but by previous evaporation. TI noticed 
farther that this alarming difficulty was at least softened to some of 
‘our Metropolitan congregations by the assurances of their ministers, 
that, although, since the last lecture by Professor Tyndall at the 
Royal Institution, it had become impossible to think of asking God 
for any temporal blessing, they might still hope their applica- 
tions for spiritual advantages would occasionally be successful ;—thus 
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implying that though material processes were necessarily slow, and 
the laws of Heaven respecting matter, inviolable, mental processes 
might be instantaneous, and mental laws at any moment disregarded 
by their Institutor: so that the spirit of a man might be brought to 
maturity in a moment, though the resources of Omnipotence would 
be overtaxed, or its consistency abandoned, in the endeavour to pro- 
duce the same result on a greengage. 

More logically, though not more wisely, other divines have asserted 
- that prayer is medicinally beneficial to ourselves, whether we obtain 
what we ask for or not; and that our moral state is gradually 
elevated by the habit of praying daily that the Kingdom of God 
may come,—though nothing would more astonish, us than its coming. 

With these doubts respecting the possibility or propriety of miracle, 
a more immediate difficulty occurs as to its actual nature or defini- 
tion. What is the quality of any event which may be properly 
called “miraculous”? What are the degrees of wonderfulness ?— 
what the surpassing degree of it, which changes the wonder into the 
sign, or may be positively recognised by human intelligence as an 
interruption, instead of a new operation, of those laws of Nature 
with which, of late, we have become so exhaustively acquainted ? 
For my own part, I can only say that I am so haunted by doubt of” 
the security of our best knowledge, and by discontent in the range 
of it, that it seems to me contrary to modesty, whether in a religious 
or scientific point of view, to regard anything as miraculous. I 
know so‘little, and this little I know is so inexplicable, that I dare 
not say anything is wonderful because it is strange to me, or not 
wonderful because it is familiar. I have not the slightest idea how 
“I compel my hand to write these words, or my lips to read them: 
and the question .which was the thesis of -Mr. Ward’s very 
interesting paper, “Can Experience prove the Uniformity of 
Nature ?” * is, in my mind, so assuredly answerable with the nega- 
tive which the’writer appeared to desire, that, precisely on that 
ground, the performance of any so-called miracle whatever would be 
morally unimpressive to me. If a second Joshua. to-morrow com- 
manded the sun to stand still, and it obeyed him; and he there- 
fore claimed deference as a miracle-worker, I am afraid I should 
answer, “ What! a miracle that the sun stands still ?—not at all. I 
was always expecting it would. The only wonder, to me, was its 
going on.’” . 

But even assuming the demonstrable uniformity of the laws or 
customs of Nature which are known to us, it remains a difficult 
question what manner of interference with such law or custom 


* Read at the November meeting of the Metaphysical Society. 
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we might logically hold miraculous, and what, on the contrary, we 
should treat only as proof of the existence of some other law, 
hitherto. undiscovered. 

For instance, there is a case authenticated by the signatures of 
several leading physicists in Paris,in which a peasant girl, under 
certain conditions of morbid excitement, was able to move objects 
at some distance from her without touching them. Taking the 
evidence for what it may be worth, the discovery of such a faculty 
would only, I suppose, justify us in concluding that some new vital 
energy was developing itself under the conditions of modern bodily 
health ; and not that any interference with the laws of Nature had 
taken place. Yet the generally obstinate refusal of men of science 
to receive any verbal witness-of such facts is a proof that they 
believe them contrary to a code of law which is more or less | 

complete in their experience, and altogether complete in their con- 
ception ; and I think it is therefore their province to lay down for us 
the true principle by which we may distinguish the miraculous 
violation of a known law from the sudden manifestation of an 
unknown one. 

In the meantime, supposing ourselves ever so incapable of defining 
law, or discerning its interruption, we need not therefore lose our con- 
ception of the one, nor our faith in the other. Some of us may no 
more be able to know a genuine miracle, when we see it, than others. 
to know a genuine picture; but the ordinary impulse to regard, 
therefore, all claim to miraculous power as imposture, or self-decep- 
tion, reminds me always of the speech of a French lady to me, whose 
husband’s collection of old pictures had brought unexpectedly low 
prices in the auction-room,—*“ How scan you be so senseless,” she 
said, “as to attach yourself to the study of an art in which you see 
that all excellence is a mere matter of opinion?” Some of us have 
thus come to imagine that the laws of Nature, as well as those of 
Art, may be matters of opinion; and I recollect an ingenious paper 
by Mr, Frederick Harrison, some two years ago, on the “ Subjective 
Synthesis,’—which, after proving, what does not seem to stand in 
need of so elaborate proof, that we can only know, of the universe, 
what we can see and understand, went on to state that the laws of 
Nature “were not objective realities, any more than they were 
absolute truths.”* Which decision, it seems to me, is as if some 
modest and rational gnat, who had submitted to the humiliating 
conviction that it could know no more of the world than might be 
traversed by flight, or tasted by puncture, yet, in the course of an 
experiment on a philosopher with its proboscis, hearing him speak of 


* I quote from memory, but am sure of the purport of the sentence, though not of 
its expression. 
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the Institutes of Justinian, should observe, on its return to the 
society of gnats, that the Institutes of Justinian were not objective 
realities, any more than they were absolute truths. And, indeed, the 
careless use of the word “Truth” itself, often misleads even the 
most accurate thinkers. A. law cannot be spoken of as a truth, 
either absolute or concrete. It is a law of nature, that is to say, of 
my Own par ticular’ nature, that I fall asleep after dinner, and my 
confession of this fact is a tr uth; but the bad habit is no more.a 
` truth than the statement of it is a bad habit. 


Nevertheless, in spite of the treachery of our conceptions and — 


language, and in. just conclusion even from our narrow experience, 
' the conviction is fastened in our hearts that the habits or laws of 
Nature are more constant than our own, and sustained by a firmer 
Intelligence: so that, without'in the least claiming the faculty of 
recognition of miracle, we may securely define its essence. The 
phenomena of the universe wrth which we are acquainted are 
assumed to be, under general conditions, constant, but to be main- 
tained in that constancy by a supreme personal Mind; and it is 
farther supposed that, under particular conditions, this ruling Person 
interrupts the constancy of these phenomena, in order to establish a 
particular relation with inferior creatures. 

It is, indeed, singular how ready. the inferior creatures are to 
imagine such a een without any very decisive evidence of. its 
establishment. The entire question of miracle is involved with that 
of the special providences which are ‘supposed, in some theories of 
religion, sometimes to confound the enemies, and always.to protect 


the darlings of God: and in the minds of amiable persons, the ~ 


natural and very justifiable sense of their own importance to the 
well-being of the world may often encourage the pleasant supposi- 
tion that the Deity, however improvident for others, will be provident 
for them. I recollect a paper on this subject by Dr. Guthrie, pub- 
lished not long ago in some religious periodical, in which the writer 
mentioned, as a strikingly Providential circumstance, the catching of 
his foot on a ledge of rock which averted what might otherwise have 
been a fatal fall. Under the sense of the loss to the cause of religion 
and the society of Edinburgh, which might have been the conse- 
quence of the accident, it is natural that Dr. Guthrie should refer 
to it with strongly excited devotional feelings: yet, perhaps, with 
better reason, a junior member of the Alpine Club, less secure of 
the value of his life, would have been likely on the same occasion 
rather to be provoked by his own awkwardness, than impressed by 
the providential structure of the rock. At the root of every error on 
these’ subjects we may trace either'an imperfect conception of the 
universality of Deity, or an exaggerated sense of individual impor- 
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tance : and yet it is no less certain that every train of thought likely 
to lead us in a right direction must be founded on the acknowledg- 
ment that the personality of a Deity who has commanded the doing 
of Justice and the showing of Merey can be no otherwise fannifested 
than in the signal support of causes which are just, and favour: of 
persons who are kind. The beautiful tradition of the deaths of 
Cleobis and Bito, indeed, expresses the sense proper to the wisest men, 
that we are unable either to discern or decide for ourselves in what 
the favour of God consists: but the promises of the Christian reli- | 
gion imply that its true disciples will be enabled to ask with pr udence 
what i is to be infallibly granted. 

And, indeed, the relations between God and His creatures which it 
is the function of miracle to establish, depend far more ‘on the corre- 
spondence of events with human volition’ than on the marvellous 
character of the events themselves. These relations are, in the main, 
‘twofold. Miracles are either to convince, or to assist. We are apt 
to think of them as meant only to establish faith, but many are 
. for mere convenience of life. Elisha’s making the axe-head swim, 
and the poisoned soup wholesome, were not to convince anybody, but 
merely to give help in the quickest way. Conviction is, indeed, in 
many of the most interesting miracles, quite a secondary end, and 
often an unattained one. The hungry multitude are fed, the ship in 
danger relieved by sudden calm, ‘The disciples disregard the multi- 
plying of the loaves, yet are strongly affected by the change in the 
weather. 

But whether for conviction’ aid (or aid in the terrific form of 
punishment), the essence of miracle is as the manifestation of a 
Power which can direct or modify the otherwise constant phenomena 
of Nature; and it is, I think, by attaching too great importance to 
what may be termed the missionary work of miracle, instead of what 
may in distinction be called its pastoral, work, that many pious 
persons, no less than infidels, are apt to despise, and therefore to 
deny, miraculous power altogether. 

“We do not need to be convinced,” they say, “of the existence of 
God by the capricious exertion of His power. We are satisfied in 
the normal exertion of it; and it is contrary to the idea of his 
Excellent Majesty that there should be any other.” 

But all arguments and feelings must be distrusted which are 
founded on our own ideas of what it is proper for Deity to do. Nor 
can I, even according to our human modes of judgment, find any 
impropriety in the thought that an energy may be natural without 
being normal, and Divine without being constant. The wise mis- 
sionary may indeed require no miracle to confirm his authority; but 
the despised pastor may need miracle to enforce it, or the compas- 
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sionate governor to make it beneficial, And it is quite possible to 
conceive of Pastoral Miracle as resulting from a power ag natural as 
any other, though not as perpetual. The wind bloweth where it > 
listeth, and some of the energies granted to men born of the ‘Spirit 
_ may be manifested only on certain conditions and on rare occasions ; 
and therefore be always wonderful or miraculous, though neither 
disorderly, nor unnatural. 

Thus St. Paul’s argument to Agrippa, “ Why should it be thought 
with you a thing impossible that God should raise the dead ?” would 
be suicidal, if he meant to appeal to the miracle as a proof of the 
authority of his mission. But, claiming no authority, he announces 
as a probable and acceptable fact the opening of a dispensation in 
which it was as natural for the dead to be raised as for the Gospel to 
be preached to the poor, though both the one and the other were 
miraculous signs that the Master of Nature had come down to be 
Emmanuel among men, and that no prophet was in future to look 
for another. 

, We have indeed fallen into a careless habit of using the words 
perad and superhuman, as if equivalent. A human ‘act may 
‘be super-doggish, and a Divine act super-human, yet all three acts 
absolutely Natural. It is, perhaps, as much the virtue of a Spirit to 
be, inconstant as of a poison to be sure, and therefore always impos- 
sible to weigh the elements of moral force in the balance of an. 
apothecary. 

It is true that, in any abstract reflection on these things, one is 
instantly brought to pause by questions of the reasonableness, the 
necessity, or fis expedient degree of miracle. Christ walks on the 
water, overcoming gravity to that extent. Why not have flown, and 
overcome it altogether? He feeds the multitude by breaking exis- 
tent loaves; why not have commanded the stones into bread? Or, 
instead of miraculously feeding either an assembly or a nation, why 
not enable them, like himself, miraculously to fast, for the needful 
time? And in generally admitting the theories of pastoral miracle, 
the instant question submits itself,—Supposing a nation wisely obe- 
dient to divinely appointed ministers of a sensible Theocracy, how 
much would its government be miraculously assisted, and how many 
of its affairs brought to miraculous prosperity of issue? Would 
its enemies be destroyed by angels, and its food poured down upon 
it from the skies, or would the supernatur al aid be limited to dimin- 
' ishing the numbers of its slain in battle,* or to conducting its mer- 
chant ships safely, or aptarta, to the land whither they 
would go ? 

But no progress can be made, and much may be n in the 


* « And be it death proclaiméd through our host to boast of this,”—-Henry V. 
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examination of any really difficult human problem, by thus approach- 
ing it on the hypothetical side. Such approach is easy to the foolish, 
pleasant to the proud, and convenient to the malicious, but abso- 
lutely fruitless of practical result. Our modesty and wisdom con- 
sist alike in the simple registry of the facts cognizable by us, and 
our duty, in making active use of them for the present, without 
concerning ourselves as to the possibilities of the future. And the 
two main facts we have to deal with are that the historical record 
of miracle is always of inconstant power, and that our own actual 
energies are inconstant almost in exact proportion to their worthi- 
ness. ě , l l 
First, I say, the history of miracle is of inconstant power. St. 
Paul raises Eutychus from death, and his garments effect miraculous 
cure ; yet he leaves Trophimus sick at Miletum, recognizes only the 
mercy of God in the recovery of Epaphroditus, and, like any unin- ` 
spired physician, recommends Timothy wine for his infirmities. 
And in the second place, our own energies are inconstant almost in 
proportion to their nobleness. We breathe with regularity, and can 
calculate upon the strength necessary for common tasks. But the 
record of our best work, and of our happiest moments, is always one 
of success which we did not expect, and of enthusiasm which we could 
not prolong. ` 

. And therefore we can only look for an imperfect and interrupted, 
but may surely insist on an occasional, manifestation of miraculous 
credentials by every minister of religion. There is no practical diffi- 
culty in the discernment of marvel properly to be held superhuman. 
It is indeed frequently alleged by the admirers of scientific discovery 
that many things which were wonderful fifty years ago, have ceased 
to be so now; and I am perfectly ready to concede to them that 
what they now themselves imagine to be admirable, will not in 
the future be admired. But the petty sign, said to have been 
wrought by the augur Attus before Tarquin would be as impressive at 
this instant as it was then; while the utmost achievements of recent 
scientific miracle have scarcely yet achieved the feeding of Lazarus 
their beggar, still less the resurrection of Lazarus their friend. Our 
Christian faith, at all events, stands or falls by this test. “These 
signs shall follow them that believe,” are words which admit ‘neither 
of qualification nor misunderstanding ; and it-is far less arrogant in any 
man to look for such divine attestation of his authority as a teacher, 
than to claim, without it, any authority to teach. And assuredly it 
is no proof of any unfitness or unwisdom in such expectations, that, 
for the last thousand years, miraculous powers seem to have been 
withdrawn from, or at least, indemonstrably possessed, by a Church 
which, having been again and again warned by its Master that Riches 
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X.-—THE CLASS-BIAS, 


ANY years ago, a solicitor, sitting by me at dinrñer, complained 
bitterly of the injury which the then lately-established County- 
Courts were doing his profession. He enlarged on the topic in a 
way implying that he expected me to agree with him in therefore 
condemning them. So incapable was he of going beyond the profes- 
sional point of view, that what he regarded as a grievance he thought 
I also ought to regard as a grievance: oblivious of the fact that the 
more economical administration of justice of which his lamentation 
gave me proof, was to me, not being a lawyer, matter for rejoicing. 
The bias thus exemplified is a bias by which nearly all have their 
opinions warped. Naval officers disclose the unhesitating belief that 
we are in Imminent danger because the cry for more fighting ships 
and more sailors has not been met to their satisfaction. The debates 
on the purchase-system proved how strong was the conviction of 
military men that our national safety depended on the maintenance 
of an army-organization like that in which they were brought up, 
and had attained their respective ranks. Clerical opposition to the 
repeal of the Corn-Laws, showed how completely that view which 
Christian ministers might have been expected to take, was shut out 
by a view more congruous with their interests and alliances. In all 


classes and sub-classes it is the same. Hear the murmurs utteted 
VOL. XXI. sd lee h 
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when, because of the Queen’s absence, there is less expenditure in © 


entertainments and the so-called gaieties of the season, and you per- 
ceive that London traders think the nation suffers if the consumption 
of superfluities is checked. Study the pending controversy about 
co-operative stores versus retail shops, and you find the shopkeeping 
mind possessed by the idea that Society commits a wrong if it deserts 
shops and goes to stores—is'quite unconscious that the present distri- 
buting system rightly exists only as a means of economically and 
conveniently supplying consumers, and must yield to another system 
if that should prove more economical and convenient.: Similarly with 
‘the other trading bodies, general and special—similarly with the 
merchants who opposed the repeal of the Navigation Laws ; similarly 
with the Coventry-weavers, who like free-trade in all things save 
ribbons. 


The class-bias, like the bias of patriotism, is a reflex egoism ; and . 


like it, has its uses and abuses. As the strong ‘feelings enlisted on 
behalf of one’s nation, cause that enthusiastic co-operation by which its 
integrity is maintained in presence of other nations, severally tend- 
ing to spread and subjugate their neighbours ; so the esprit de corps, 
more or less manifest in each specialized part of the body politic, 
prompts measures to preserve the integrity of that part in opposition. 
to other parts, all more or less antagonistic. The egoism of indivi- 
duals becomes an egoism of the class they form ; ‘and besides the 
separate efforts, generates a joint effort to get an undue share of the 
ageregate proceeds of social activity. The aggressive tendency of 
each class, so produced, has to be balanced by like aggressive tenden- 
cies of other classes. The class-feelings do, in short, develop’ one 
another; and the respective organizations in which they embody 
themselves develop one another. Large classes of the community 
marked-off by rank, and sub-classes marked-off by special occupations, 
everywhere form their defensive combinations, and set up organs 


advocating their interests; and the reason assigned is in all cases the. 


same—the need for self-defence. 
Along with the good which a Society derives from this self-asserting 
and self-preserving action, by which each division and sub-division 


. keeps itself strong enough for its functions, there goes, among other ` 
evils, this which we are considering—the aptness to contemplate all ` 


social actions in their bearings on class-interests, and’ the resulting 
inability to estimate rightly their effects on the Society as a whole, 
The habit of thought produced perverts not merely the judgments 
on questions which dir ectly touch class-welfare, but it perverts the 
judgments on multitudinous questions which touch class-welfare very 
indirectly, if at all, It fosters an adapted theory of social rela- 
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tions of every kind, with sentiments to fit the theory; and a cha- 
racteristic stamp is given to the beliefs on public matters in 
general, Take an mstance. 

Whatever its technical ownership may be, Hyde Park is open 
for the public benefit: no title to special benefit is producible by | 
those who ride and drive. It happens, however, that those who 
ride and drive make large use of it daily; and extensive tracts -of 
it have been laid out for their convenience: the tracts for eques- 
trians having been from time to time increased. Of people with- 
out carriages and horses, a few, mostly of the kind who lead easy 
lives, use Hyde Park frequently as a promenade. Meanwhile, by the 
great mass of Londoners, too busy to go so far, it is scarcely ever 
visited : their share of the general benefit is scarcely appreciable. 
And now what do the few who have a constant and almost exclusive 
use of it, think about the occasional use of it by the many? ‘They 
are angry when, at long intervals, even a small portion of it, quite 
distant from their haunts,-is occupied for a few hours in ways 
disagreeable to them—nay, even when such temporary occupation 


_ Is on a day during which Rotten Row is nearly vacant and the drives 


not one-third filled. In this, any one unconcerned may see the 
influence of the class-bias. But he will have an inadequate concep- 
tion of its distorting power unless he turns to some letters from 
members of the ruling class published in the Times in November 
last, when the question of the Park Rules was being agitated. One 
writer, signing himself “A Liberal M.P.,” expressing his disgust at 
certain addresses he heard, proposed, if others would join him, to 
give the offensive speakers punishment by force of fists; and then, 
on a subsequent day, another legislator, similarly moved, writes :— 


“Tf < M.P? is in earnest in his desire to get some honest men together to 
take the law into their own hands, I can promise him a‘pretty good backing 
from those who are not afraid to take all the consequences. 


i - “Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, - 
| “AN EX-MP.” . 
And thus we find class-feeling extinguishing rational political think- 
ing so completely that, wonderful to relate, two law-makers propose 
to support the law by breaking the law! 

In larger ways we have of late seen the class-bias doing this same 
thing—causing contempt for those principles of constitutional 
government slowly and laboriously established, and prompting a 
return to barbaric forms of government. Read the debate respecting 
the payment of Governor Eyre’s expenses, and study the division- 
lists, and you see that acts which, according to the Lord Chief 
Justice, “have brought reproach not only on those who were parties 


to them, but on the very name of England,” can nevertheless find 
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numerous defenders among men whose class-positions, military, naval, 
official, &c., make them love power and detest resistance. Nay more, 
by raising an Eyre-Testimonial Fund and in other ways there was 
shown. a deliberate approval of acts which needlessly suspended orderly 
government and substituted unrestrained despotism. There was shown 

s, deliberate ignoring of the essential question raised, which was— 
whether an executive head might, at will, set aside all those forms of 
administration by which men’s lives and liberties are guarded against 
_ tyranny. : 

More recently, this same class-bias has been shown by the protest 
made when Mr. Cowan was dismissed for executing the Kooka rioters 
who had surrendered. The Indian Government, having inquired 
into the particulars, found that this killing of many men without 
_form of law and contrary to orders, could not he defended on the plea 
of pressing danger ; and finding this, it ceased to employ the officer 
who had committed so astounding a deed, and removed to another 
province the superior officer who had approved of the deed. Not 
excessive punishment, one would say. Some might contend that 
extreme mildness was shown in thus inflicting no greater evil than is 
inflicted on a Jabourer when he does not execute his work properly. 
But now mark what is thought by one who gives utterance to the 
bias of the governing classes, intensified by life in India. In a letter 
published in the Times of May 15, 1872, the late Sir Donald M'Leod 
writes concerning this dismissal and removal : — 


« All the information that reaches me tends to prove that a severe blow 
has been given to all chance of vigorous or independent action in future, 
when emergencies may arise. The whole service appears to haye been asto- 
nished and appalled by the mode in which the officers have been dealt 
with.” ` 


That we may see clearly what amazing perversions of sentiment < 
and idea are caused by contemplating actions from class points of 
view, let us turn from this feeling of sympathy with Mr. Cowan, to the 
feeling of detestation shown by members of the same class in England 
towards a man who kills a fox that destroys his poultry. Here is a 
paragraph from a recent paper :— 
“Five poisoned foxes have been found in the neighbourhood of Penzance, 
and there is consequently great indignation among the western sportsmen. 


A reward of £20 has been offered ti information that shall lead to the 
conviction of the poisoner.” 


So that wholesale homicide, condemned alike by religion, by equity, 
by law, is approved, and the mildest punishment of it blamed ; while 
vulpicide, committed in defence of property, and condemned neither 
by religion, nor by equity, nor by any law save that of sportsmen, 
excites an anger that cries aloud for positive penalties! 
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I need not further illustrate the more special distortions of socio- 
logical belief which result from the class-bias. They may be detected 
in the conversations over every table, and in the articles appearing in 
every party-journal or professional publication. The effects: here 
- most worthy of our attention are the general effects—the effects 
produced on the minds of the upper and lower classes. Let us 
observe how greatly the sentiments and ideas generated by their 
respective social positions, pervert the conceptions of employers and 
employed. We will deal with the employed first. 


As before shown, mere associations of ideas, especially when joined 
with emotions, affect our beliefs, not simply without reason but in 
spite of reason—causing us, for instance, to think there is some- 
thing intrinsically repugnant in a place where many painful expe- 
riences have been received, and something intrinsically charming 
in a scene connected with many past delights. The liability to 
‘such perversions of judgment is greatest where persons are the 
objects with which pleasures and pains are habitually associated. 
One who has often been, even unintentionally, a cause of grati- 
fication, is favourably judged; and an unfavourable judgment is 
apt to be formed of one who, even involuntarily, has often inflicted 
sufferings. Hence, where there are social antagonisms, arises the 
universal tendency to blame the individuals, and to hold them 
responsible for the system. : 

It is thus with the conceptions the working-classes frame of 
those by whom they are immediately employed, and of those who 
fill tbe higher social positions. Feeling keenly what théy have to 
bear, and tracing sundry real grievances to men who buy their 
labour and men who are most influential in making the laws, 
artizans and rustics conclude that, considered individually and in 
combination, those above them are personally bad—selfish, or tyran- 
nical, in special degrees. It never occurs to them that the evils they 
complain of result from the average human nature of our age, 
And yet were it not for the class-bias, they would see in their 
dealings with one another, plenty of proofs that the injustices 
they suffer are certainly not greater, and possibly less, than they 
would be were the higher social functions discharged by individuals 
taken from among themselves. The simple fact, notorious enough, 
that working-men who save money and become masters, are not more 
considerate than usual towards those they employ, but often the con- 
trary, might alone convince them of this. On all sides there is ample 
- evidence having kindred meaning. Let them inquire about the life 
' in every kitchen where there are several servants, and they will find 

quarrels about supremacy, tyrannies over juniors who are made to 
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do more than their proper work, throwings of- blame from one to ` 
another, and the many forms of misconduct caused by want of right 
feeling; and very often the evils growing up in one of these small 
groups are greater than the evils pervading,society at large. The doings 
in workshops, too, illustrate in. various ways the ill-treatment of artizans 
by one another. Hiding the tools and spoiling the work of those 
who do not conform to their ‘unreasonable customs, prove how little 
individual freedom is respected among them. And still more: con- 
spicuously is this proved by the internal governments of their trade- 
combinations. Not to dwell on the occasional killing of men among 
them who assert their rights to sell their labour as they please, or on 
the frequent acts of violence and intimidation committed by those on 
strike against those who undertake the work they have refused, 
it suffices to cite the despotism exercised by trades-union officers. 
The daily acts of these make it manifest that the ruling organizations 
formed by working-men, inflict on them grievances as great as, if not 
greater than, those which the organization of society at large inflicts. 
When the heads of a combination he has joined forbid a collier to 
work more than three days in the week—when he is limited to a certain: 

“get” in that space of time—when he dares not accept from his 
employer an increasing bonus for every extra day he works—*vhen, 
. as a reason for declining, he’ says that he should be made miserable by 
his comrades, and that even his wife would not be spoken to; it 
becomes clear that he and the rest have made for themselves a 
tyranny worse than the tyrannies complained of. “Did he look at 
the facts apart from class-bias, the skilful artizan, who in a given 
time can do more than 'his fellows, but who dares not do it 
because he would be “sent to Coventry” by them, and who conse- 
quently cannot reap the beneft of his superior powers, would see 
that he is thus aggressed upon by his fellows more seriously than by 
Acts of Parliament or combinations of capitalists. . And he would 
further see that the sentiment of justice in his own class is certainly 
not greater than in the classes he thinks so unjust. > 

The feeling which thus warps working-men’s conceptions, at the 
same time prevents them from seeing that each of their unions is 
selfishly aiming to benefit at the expense of the industrial population 
, at large. When a combination of carpenters or of engineers makes 
rules limiting the number of apprentices admitted, with the view of 
maintaining the rate of wages paid to its members—when it thus 
tacitly says to every applicant beyond the number allowed, “Go and 
apprentice yourself elsewhere ;” it is indirectly saying to all other 
bodies of artizans, “ You may have your wages lowered by increasing 
your numbers, but we will not.” And when the other bodies of 
artizans severally do the like, the general result is that the incor- 
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porated workers of all orders, say to the surplus sons of workers who 
= want to find occupations, “ We will none of us let our masters employ 
you.” ‘Thus each trade, in its eagerness for self-protection, is regard- 
less of other trades, and sacrifices numbers among the rising genera- 
tion of the artizan class. Nor is it thus only that the interest of 
each class of artizans is pursued to the detriment of the artizan-class 
in general, I do not refer to the way in which when bricklayers strike 
they throw out of employment the labourers who attend them, or to 
the way in which the colliers now on strike have forced idleness on 
the ironworkers; but I refer to the way in which the course taken by 
any one set of operatives to get higher wages, is taken regardless of 
the fact that an eventual rise in the price of the commodity produced, 
is a disadvantage to all other operatives. The class-bias, fostering 
the belief that the question in each case is entirely one between em- 
ployer and employed, between capital and labour, shuts out the 
truth that the interests of all consumers are involved, and that the 
immense majority of consumers belong to the working-classes them- 
selves. If the consumers are named, such of them only are remem- 
bered as belong to the wealthier classes, who, it is thought, can well 
afford to pay higher prices. Listen to a passage from Mr. George 
Potter's paper read at the late Leeds Congress :— 


“The consumer, in fact, in so high a civilization, so arrogant a luxurious- 
ness, and so impatient an expectancy as characterize him in our land and 
age, is ever ready to take the alarm and to pour out the vials of his wrath 
upon those whom he merely suspects of taking a course which may keep a 
feather out of his bed, a spice out of his dish, or a coal out of his fire ; and, 
unfortunately for the chances of fairness, the weight of his anger seldom 
falls upon the capitalists, but is most certain to come crushing down upon 
the lowly labourer, who has dared to stand upon his own right and in- 
dependence.” 


From which it might be supposed that all skilled and unskilled 
artizans and farm-labourers, with their wives and children, live upon 
air—need no food, no clothing, no furniture, no houses, and are there- 
fore unaffected by enhanced prices of commodities. However fully 
prepared for the distorting effects of class-bias,.one would hardly 
have expected effects so great. One would have thought 1t manifest 
even to an extreme partizan of trades-unions, that a strike which 
makes coal as dear again, affects in a relatively-small degree the 
thousands of rich consumers above described, and is very keenly felt 
by the millions of poor consumers, to whom in winter the outlay for 
coal is a serious item of expenditure. One would have thought that 
a truth so obvious in this case, would be recognized throughout—the 
truth that with nearly all products of industry, the evil caused by a 
rise of price, falls more heavily on the vast numbers who work for 
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wages than on the small numbers who have moderate incomes or 
large incomes. 

Were not their judgments warped by the class-bias, working men 
= might be more pervious to the truth that better forms of industrial 
organization would grow up and extinguish this which they regard 
as oppressive, were such better forms practicable. And they might 
see that the impracticability of better forms results from the imper- 
fections of existing human nature, moral and intellectual. If the 
workers in any business could so combine and govern themselves that 
the share of profit coming to them as workers was greater. than now, 
while the interest on the capital employed was less than now ; and if 
they could at the samé time sell the articles produced at lower trates 
than like articles produced in businesses managed as at present ; then, 
manifestly, busmesses managéd as at present would go to the 
wall, That they do not go to the wall—that such better industrial 
organizations do not replace them, implies that the natures of work- 
ing-men themselves are not good enough ; or, at least, that there are 
not many of them good enough. Happily, to some extent organi- 
zations of a superior type are becoming possible: here and there they 
have achieved encouraging successes. But, speaking generally, the 
masses are neither sufficiently provident, nor sufficiently conscien- 
tious, nor sufficiently intelligent. Consider the evidence, 

That they are not provident enough they show both by wasting their 
higher wages when they get them, and by neglecting such opportuni- 
ties as occur of entering into modified forms of co-operative industry. 
When the Gloucester Waggon Company was formed, it was decided to 
reserve a thousand of its shares, of ten pounds each, for the workmen 
employed ; and to suit them, it was arranged that the calls of a pound 
each should be at intervals of three months. As many of the men 
earned £2 10s. per week, in a locality where living is not costly, it 
was considered that the taking up of shares in this manner would be 
quite practicable. All the circumstances were at the outset such as 
to promise that prosperity which the company has achieved. The 
chairman is no less remarkable for his skill in the conduct of large 
undertakings than for that sympathy with the working-classes which 
led him to adopt this course. The manager had been himself a 
working-man; and so fully possessed the confidence of working men, 
that many migrated with him from the Midland counties when the 
company was formed. Further, the manager entered heartily into 
the plan—telling me himself, that he had rejoiced over the founding 
of a concern in which those employed would have an interest, His. 
hopes, however, and those of the chairman, were disappointed. After 
the lapse of a year not one of the thousand shares was taken up ; 
and they were then distributed among the proprietors. Doubtless, 
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there have been in other cases more encouraging results. But this 
case is one added to others which show that the proportion of work- 
ing-men adequately provident, is not great enough to permit an ~ 
extensive growth of better industrial organizations. » 

Again, the success of industrial organizations higher in type, . 
requires in the members a nicer sense of justice than is at present 
general, Closer co-operation implies greater mutual trust; and 
greater mutual trust is not possible without more respect for one 
another’s claims. > When we find that in sick-clubs it is not uncom- 
mon for members to continue receiving aid when they are able to 
work, so that spies have to be set to check:them ; while on the other 


hand those who administer the funds often cause insolvency by em- 


bezzling them ; we cannot avoid the inference that want of conscien- 
tiousness must very generally prevent the effective union of workers 
under no regulation but their own. When, among skilled labourers, 
we find a certain rate per hour demanded, because less “did not 
suffice’for their natural wants,” though the unskilled labourers work- 
ing under them were receiving little more than .half the rate per 
hour, and were kept out of the skilled class by stringent rules, we do 
not discover a moral sense so much above that shown by employers 
as to promise success for industrial combinations superior to our 
present ones. While workmen think themselves justified in com- 
bining to sell their labour only on certain terms, but think mas- 
ters not justified in combining to buy only on certain terms, they 
show a conception of equity not high enough to make practicable a 
form of co-operation requiring that each shall recognize the claims of 
others as fully as his own. One pervading misconception of justice 
betrayed by them would alone suffice to cause’ failure—the miscon- 
ception, namely, that justice requires an equal sharing of benefits 
among producers, instead of requiring, as it' does, equal freedom to 
make the best of their faculties. The general policy of trades- 
unionism, tending everywhere to restrain the superior from profiting 
by his superiority lest the inferior should be disadvantaged, Is a 
policy which, acted out in any industrial combinations, must make 
them incapable of competing with combinations based on the 
principle that benefit gained shall be proportioned to faculty put 
forth. 

Thus, as acting on the employed in general, the class-bias ob- 
scures the truth, otherwise not easy to see, that the existing type 
of industrial organization, like the existing type of political organi- 
zation, is ‘about as good as existing human nature allows. The evils 
there are in it are nothing but the evils brought round on men by 
their own imperfections. The relation of master and workman has 
to be tolerated, because, for the time being, no other will answer as 
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well. Looked at apart from special interests, this organization of 
industry we now see around us, must be considered as, one in which 
the cost of regulation, though not so great as it once was, is still 
excessive. In any industrial combination there must be a regulating 
agency. ‘That regulating agency, whatever its nature; must be paid 
for—must involve a deduction from the total proceeds of the labour 
regulated. The present system is one under which the share of the 
total proceeds that goes to pay for regulation, is considerable ; and 
under better systems to be expected hereafter, there will doubtless be 
a decrease in the cost of regulation. But, for the present, our com- 
paratively-costly system has the justification that it alone succeeds. 
Regulation is costly because the men to be regulated are defective. 
With decrease of their defects will come economy of regulation, and 
consequently greater shares of profit to themselves. 

Let me not be misunderstood. The foregoing criticism does not 
imply that operatives have no grievances to complain.of; nor does 
it imply that trade-combinations and strikes are without adequate 
justifications. It is quite possible to hold that when, instead of 
devouring their captured enemies, men made slaves of them, the 
change was a step in advance ; and to hold that this slavery, though 
absolutely bad, was relatively good—was the best thing practicable for 
the time being. Itis quite possible also to hold that when slavery gave 
place to a serfdom under which certain personal rights were recognized, 
the new arrangernent, though in the abstract an “inequitable one, was 
more equitable chan the old, and constituted as great an ameliora- 
tion as men’s natures then permitted. It is quite possible to hold that 
when, instead of serfs, there came freemen working for wages, but 
held as a class in extreme subordination, this modified relation of 
employers and employed, though bad, was as good a one as was 
then practicable. And so it may be held that at the present time, 
though the form of industrial government entails serious evils, those 
evils, much less than the evils of past times, are as small as the average 
human nature allows—are not due to any special injustice of the 
employing class, and can be remedied only as fast as men in general 
advance. On the other hand, while contending that the policy 
of trades-unions and the actions of men on strike; “manifest an injus- 
tice as great as that shown by the employing classes, it is quite con- 
sistent to admit, and even to assert, that, the evil acts of trade- 
combinations are the unavoidable accompaniments of a needful 
self-defence. Selfishness on: the one side resisting selfishness on the 
other, inevitably commits sins akin to those it complains of—cannot 
effectually check harsh dealings without itself using harsh measures, 
Further, it may be fully admitted that the evils of working-class 
combinations, great as they are, are accompanied hy certain benefits, 
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and will perhaps hereafter be followed by greater benefits—are evils 
accompanying the transition to better arrangements. 

Here my purpose is neither to condemn nor to applaud the ideas 
and actions of the employed in their dealings with employers; but 
simply to point how the class-bias warps working-men’s judgments of 
social relations—makes it difficult for working-men to see that our 
existing industrial system is a product of existing human nature, 
and can be improved only as fast as human nature improves. 


The ruling and employing classes display an equally strong bias of 
the opposite kind. From their point of view, the behaviour of their 
poorer fellow-citizens throughout these strugglés appears uniformly 
blamable. That they experience from a strike inconvenience more 
or less considerable, sufficiently proves to them that the strike must 
be wrong. They think there is something intolerable in this inde- 
pendence which leads to refusals to work except at higher wages or for 
shorter times. That the many should be so reckless of the welfare 
_ of the few, seems to the few a grievance not to be endured. Though 
Mr. George Potter, as shown above, wrongly speaks of the consumer 
as though he were always rich, instead of being, in nine cases out 
of ten, poors yet he rightly describes the rich consumer as indig- 
nant when, operatives dare to take a course which threatens to, raise 
the prices of necessaries and make luxuries more costly. This 
feéling, often betrayed in private, exhibited itself in public on the 
occasion of the late strike among the gas-stokers; when there were 
uttered proposals that acts entailing so much inconvenience should 
be put down with a strong hand. And the same spirit was shown in 


that straining of the law which brought on the men the punishment 


for conspiracy, instead of the punishment for breach of contract ; 
which was well deserved, and would have been quite sufficient. 

This mental attitude of the: employing classes is daily shown by 
the criticisms passed on servants. Read The Greatest Plague in 
Infe, or listen to the complaints of every housewife, and you see that 
the minds of masters and mistresses are so much occupied with their 
own interests as to leave little room for the interests of the men and 
maids in their service. The very title, The Greatest Plague im 
Life, implies that the only life worthy of notice is the life to which 
servants minister ; and there is an entire unconsciousness that a book 
with the same title, written by a servant about masters and mistresses, 
might be filled with equally severe criticisms and grievances far more 
serious. The increasing mdependence of servants is enlarged upon 
as a change greatly to be lamented. There is no recognition of the 
fact that this increasing independence implies an increasing pros- 
perity of the classes from which servants come; and that this ame- 
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lioration in the condition of the many is a good far greater than the 
evil entailed on the few. It is not perceived that if servants, being 
in great demand and easily able to get places, will no longer submit 
to restrictions, say about dress, like those of past times, the change 
is part of the progress towards a social state which, if apparently not 
so convenient for the small ‘regulating classes, implies an elevation of 
the large regulated classes. 

The feeling shown by the rich in their thoughts about, and deal- 
ings with, the poor, is, in truth, but a mitigated form of the feeling 
which owners of serfs and owners of slaves displayed. In early 
times bondsmen, were treated as though they existed simply for the 
benefit of their owners; and down to the -present time the belief 
pervading the select ranks (not indeed expressed but clearly enough 
implied) is, that the convenience of the select is the first con- 
sideration, and the welfare of the masses a secondary consideration. 


Just as an Old-English thane would have been astonished if told that 


~ 


the only justification for his existence as an owner of thralls, was that 
the lives of his thralls were on the whole better preserved and more 
comfortable than they would be did he not own them; so, now, it 
will astonish the dominant classes to assert that their only legitimate. 
raison d'être is that by their instr umentality as regulators, the lives 
of the people are, on the average, made more satisfactory than they 
would otherwise be. And yet, looked at apart from class-bias, this is 
surely an undeniable truth. Ethically considered, there has never , 
been any warrant for the subjection of the many to the few, except 
that it has furthered the welfare of the many; and at the present 
time, furtherance of the welfare of the many is the only warrant for 
that degree of class-subordination which continues. The existing 
conception must be, in the end, entirely changed. Just as the old 
theory of political government has been so transformed, that the 
ruling agent, instead of being owner of the nation, has come to be 
regarded as servant of the nation; so the old theory of industrial 
and social government has to undergo a transformation which will 
make the regulating classes feel, while duly pursuing their own inte- 
rests, that their interests are secondary to the interests of the masses 
whose labours they direct. | 
While the bias of rulers and masters makes it difficult for them 
to conceive this, it also makes it difficult for them to conceive that a 
decline of class-power and a decrease of class-distinction may be ac- 
companied by improvement not only in the lives of the regulated 
classes, but in the lives of the regulating classes. The sentiments 
and ideas proper to the existing social organization, prevent the ‘rich 


-from seeing that worry and weariness and disappointment result to 


them indirectly from this social system apparently so conducive to 


-~ 
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their welfare. Yet, would they contemplate the past, they might 
find strong reasons for suspecting as much. The baron of feudal 
days never imagined the possibility of social arrangements that would 
serve him far better than the arrangements he so strenuously upheld; 
nor did he see in the arrangements he upheld the causes of his 
many sufferings and discomforts. .Had he been told that a noble 
might be much happier without a moated castle, having its keep 
and secret passages and dungeons for prisoners—that he might be 
more secure without drawbridge and portcullis, men-at-arms and 
sentinels—that he might be in Jess danger having no vassals or hired 
mercenaries—that he might be wealthier without possessing a single 


. serf; he would have thought the statements absurd even to the 


extent of insanity. It would have been useless to argue that the 
régime seeming so advantageous to him, entailed hardships of many 
kinds—perpetual feuds with his neighbours, open attacks, surprises, 
betrayals, revenges by, equals, treacheries by inferiors ; the continual 
carrying of arms and wearing of armour; the perpetual quarrellings 
of servants and disputes among vassals; the coarse and unvaried food 
supplied by an unprosperous agriculture; a domestic discomfort such 
as no modern servant would tolerate; resulting in a wear and tear 


' that brought life to a comparatively-early close, if it was not violently 
cut short in battle or by murder. Yet what the class-bias of that 


-time made it impossible for him to see, has become to his modern 
representative conspicuous enough. The peer of our day knows 
that he is better off without defensive appliances and retainers- 
and serfs than his predecessor was with them. His country-house 
is more secure than was an embattled tower; he is safer among 


“his unarmed ‘domestics than a feudal lord was when, surrounded 


by armed guards ; he is in less danger’ going about weaponless than 
was the mail-clad knight with lance and sword. Though he has 
no vassals to fight at his command, there is no suzerain who can call 
on him to sacrifice his life in a quarrel not his own; though he can 
compel no one to labour, the labours of freemen make him immensely 


_more wealthy than was the ancient holder of bondsmen; and along 


with’the loss of direct control over workers there has grown up an 
industrial system which supplies him with multitudinous conveniénces 
and luxuries undreamt of by him who had workers at unchecked 
command, 

May we not, then, suspect that just as the dominant classes of 
ancient days were prevented by the feelings and ideas appropriate to 
the then-existing social state from seeing how much evil it brought on 
them, and how much better for them might be a social state in which 
their power was much less ; so the dominant classes of the present day 
are disabled from seeing how the existing forms of class-subordination 
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redound to their own injury, and how much happier may be their future 
representatives having social positions less prominent? Occasionally 
recognizing, though they do, certain indirect evils attending their 
supremacy, they do not see that by accumulation ‘these indirect evils 
constitute a penalty which supremacy brings on them. ‘Though they 
repeat the trite reflection that riches fail. to purchase content, they 
do not draw the inference that there must be something wrong in-a 
system which thus deludes them. You hear it from time to time 
admitted that great wealth is a heavy burden: the life of a rich peer 
being desen ped as made like the life of an attorney by the extent of 
his affairs. You observe among those whose large means and various 
estates enable them to multiply their appliances to gratification, that 
every new appliance’ becomes an additional something to be looked 
after, and adds to the possibilities of vexation, Further, if you put 
together the open confessions and the tacit admissions, you find 
that, apart from these anxieties and annoyances, the kind of life 
which riches and honours bring is not a satisfactory life—its inside 
differs immensely from its outside. In candid moments the “social | 
treadmill” is complained of by those who nevertheless think them- 
selves compelled to keep up its monotonous round. As everyone may 
see, fashionable life-is passed, not in being happy, but in playing 
at being happy. And yet the manifest corollary is not drawn by 
those engaged in this life. 

To an outsider it is obvious that the benefits obtained by the 
regulative classes of our day, through the existing form of social’ 
organization, are full of disguised evils; and that this undue 
wealth which makes possible the passing ‘of idle lives brings dis- 
satisfactions in place of the satisfactions expected. Just as in 
feudal times the appliances for safety were the accompaniments 
to a social state that brought a more than equivalent danger ; so, 
now, the excess of aids to pleasure among the rich is the accom- 
paniment of a social state that brings a counterbalancing displeasure. 
The gratifications reached by those who make the pursuit of gratifi- 
cations a business, dwindle to a minimum; while the trouble, and 
weariness, and vexation, and jealousy, and disappointment, rise to a 
maximum. That this is an inevitable result any one may see who 
studies the psychology of the matter. The pleasure-hunting life 
fails for the reason that it leaves large parts of the nature unexercised: 
it neglects the satisfactions gamed by successful activity, and there 
is missing from it the serene consciousness of services rendered to 
. others. , Egoistic enjoyments continuously pursued, ‘pall because 
the appetites for them are satiated in times much shorter than 
our waking lives give us: leaving times that are either empty 
or spent in efforts to get enjoyment after desire has ceased, They 
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pall also from the want-of that broad contrast which arises when 
a moiety of life is actively occupied. These negative causes of 
dissatisfaction are joined -with the positive cause indicated — the 
absence of that content gained by successful achievement. One 
of the most massive and enduring gratifications is the sense of 
personal worth, ever afresh demonstrating itself to consciousness by 
effectual action ; and an idle life is balked of its hopes partly because 
it lacks this. Lastly, the implied absence of altruistic activities, or 
of activities felt to be in some way serviceable to others, brings 
kindred evils—an absence of certain positive pleasures of a high 
order, not easily exhausted, and a further falling-back on egoistic 
pleasures, again- tending towards satiety. And all this, with its 
resulting weariness and discontent, we may trace to a social organi- 
zation under which there comes to thé regulating classes a share of 
produce great enough to make possible large accumulations that 
support useless descendants. 

The bias of the wealthy in favour of neenon apparently 
so conducive to their comforts and pleasures, while it shuts out the 
perception of these indirect penalties brought round on them by 
their seeming advantages, also shuts out the perception that there is 
anything mean in being a useless consumer of things which others 
produce. Contrariwise, there still survives, though in a weaker 
form, the belief that it is honourable to do nothing but seek enjoy- 
ments, and relatively dishonourable to pass life in supplying others 
with the means to enjoyment. In this, as in other things, our tem-¢ 
porary state brings ,a temporary standard of honour appropriate to 
it ; and the accompanying sentiments and ideas exclude the concep- 
tion of a state in which what is now thought admirable will be 
thought disgraceful. Yet it needs only, as before, to aid imagination 
by studying other times and other societies, remote in nature from 
our own, to see at least the possibility of this. When we contrast 
the feeling of the Fijians, among whom aman has a restless ambi- 
tion to be acknowledged as a murderer, with the feeling among 
civilized races, who shrink with horror from a murderer, we get 
undeniable proof that men in one social state pride themselves in 
characters and deeds elsewhere held in the greatest detestation. 
. Seeing which, we may infer that just as the Fijians, believing in the 
honourableness of murder, are regarded by us with astonishment ; 
so those of.our own day who pride themselves in consuming’ much 
and producing nothing, and who care little for the well-being of their 
society so long as it supplies them with good dinners, soft beds, and 
pleasant lounging-places, may be regarded with astonishment by men 
of times to come, living under higher social forms. Nay, we may 
see not merely the possibility of such a change in sentiment, but 
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the probability. Observe first the feeling still extant in China, 
where the honourableness of doing nothing, more strongly held than 
here, makes the wealthy wear their nails so long that they have to be 
tied back out of the way, and makes the ladies submit to prolonged 
tortures that their crushed feet may show their incapacity for 
work. Next, remember that in generations gone by, both here and 
on the Continent, the disgracefulness of trade was an article 
of faith among the upper classes, maintained very strenuously. 
Now mark how members of the landed class are going into busi- 
ness, and even sons of peers becoming professional men and mer- 
chants; and observe among the wealthy the feeling that.men, of their 
order have public duties to perform, and that the absolutely-idle 
among them are blameworthy. Clearly, then, we have grounds for 
- inferring that, along with the progress to a regulative organization 
higher than the present, there will be a change of the kind indi- 
cated in the conception of honour. It will become a matter of 
wonder that there should ever have existed those who thought it 
-admirable to enjoy without working, at the expense of others who 
worked without enjoying. 

But the temporarily-adapted mental state of the ruling and em- 
ploying classes, keeps out, more or less effectually, thoughts and 
feelings of these kinds. Habituated from childhood to the forms ot 
subordination at present existing—regarding these as parts of a- 
natural and permanent order—finding satisfaction in supremacy, and 
conveniences in the possession of authority; the regulators of all, 
kinds remain unconscious that this system, made necessary as it is 
by the defects of existing human nature, brings round penalties. on 
themselves as well as on those subordinate to them, and that its 
pérvading theory, of life is as mistaken as it is ignoble. 


1 Enough has been said to show that from the class-bias arise further 
obstacles to right thinking in sociology. Asa part of some general 
division of a community, and again as.a part of some special syb- 
division, the citizen acquires adapted feelings and ideas which inevit- 
ably influence his conclusions about public affairs, They affect alike 
his conceptions of the past, his interpretations of the present, his 
anticipations of the future. ° 4 

Members of the regulated classes, kept ‘in relations more or less 
antagonistic with the classes regulating them, are thereby hindered 
from seeing the need for, and benefits of, this organization which 
seems the cause of their grievances; they are at the same time hin- 
dered from seeing the need for, and benefits of, the harsher forms of 
industrial regulation that existed during past times; and they are also 
hindered from seeing that the improved industrial organizations of 
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the future, can come only through improvements in their own natures. 
On the other hand, members of the regulating classes, while partially 
blinded to the facts that the defects of the working-classes are the 
defects of natures like their own placed under different conditions, 
and that the existing system is defensible, not for its convenience to 
themselves, but as being the best now practicable for the community 
at large ; are also partially blinded to the vices of past social arrange- 
ments, and to the badness of those who in past social systems used 
class-power less mercifully than it is used now; while they have 
difficulty in seeing that the present social order: like past social 
orders, is but transitory, and that the regulating classes of the future 
may have, with diminished power, increased happiness. 

Unfortunately for the Social Science, the class-bias, like the bias 
of patriotism, is in a degree needful for social preservation. It is 
like in this, too, that escape from its influence is often only effected 
by an effort that carries belief to an opposite extreme—changing 
approval into a disapproval that is entire instead of partial. Hence 
im the one case, as in+the other, we must infer that the resulting 
obstacle to well-balanced conclusions can become less only as social 
evolution becomes greater. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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SP HENRY VANE, known to history as the younger Vane, and 

to most people solely as the man to whom Cromwell said, “Sir 
Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
Vane,” was a characteristic figure in the English Revolution of the 
seventeenth century, a living epistle of much that was characteristic, 
memorable, and curious in English Puritanism. The writing about 
him is not satisfactory. Vituperation, ample in quantity and vigor- 
ous in quality, you have from Clarendon and his historical fraternity, 
whose account of Vane, toned down a little, is substantially adopted 
in the Biographia Britannica ; commendation has recently abounded 
on both sides of the Atlantic, Mr. C. Wentworth Upham and Mr. 
Forster strenuously exerting themselves to depict him as a faultless 
hero and Puritan Washington, in contrast with the traitorous 
dissimulator Oliver Cromwell: but fairness is absent on the one 
side, discrimination on the other. Clarendon, having been Vane’s 
bitter enemy during his life, was not likely to do his memory 
justice ; but Clarendon’s portrait-sketches are sharp; he has an 
eye for a man’s distinctive quality; and his language is eloquent. 
You can discover the true Vane in Clarendon’s portrait, though 
the “jaundiced eye” of the artist has quenched the white and 
red of honest health, and substituted a false and sickly hue. In 
the favourable biographies the figure of Vane seems to float waver- 
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ingly on a reflecting surface of watery panegyric; you fail to trace a 
determinate outline, or to form an idea of the flesh-and-bone Sir 
Harry, as distinguished from an abstract of political perfection pre- 
figuring the sublimities of the American constitution, The reader 
of the modern eulogistic biographies of Vane is not unlikely to 
repeat the prayer of Cromwell. 

Henry Vane comes before us from the first as pointedly original. 
From the age of fifteen he was a law unto himself. The influence 
of his father, his relatives, and the court circle in which he moved, 
was weak in comparison with that of self-chosen books and guides, 
and of his own imperious, working intellect, and sleepless dia- 
lectical faculty. ` Born in 1612, he passed from boyhood into youth 
at the very time when the Puritan fervour was reaching its climax 
in England; and the fact that every influence immediately 
surrounding him would be directed to check and discountenance 
Puritanism, was likely to predispose the logically intrepid and 
wilful bey in its favour. He was of an ancient stock; one of 
his ancestors had received knighthood for bravery on the field of 
Poictiers; his father was a prosperous and pliant courtier. He, 
was himself the polar opposite of all that this lineage and parentage 
would lead us to expect. History might be ransacked in vain for a 
pair of men so antithetically in contrast with each other as Sir 
Harry Vane the father and Sir Harry Vane the son. The father was 
incapable of standing erect; the son was incapable of bowing or 
bending: the father could adapt himself to any hole, round or 
square ; the son could ‘never find any hole that would quite suit him: 
the son could adjust himself neither to Charles I. nox to Oliver Grom- 
well; the father smirked, and ate good things, and made himself 
generally useful under Charles, under the Parliament, and under the 
Protector! They seem to have remained on the best of terms all 
their lives, a circumstance due, I suppose, to the totality of their 
difference. The father could tolerate all principles because he 
had none; -the son could not quarrel with, or complain of, his 
father, because his most vehemently asserted principles never evoked 
contradiction. It might be interesting to know whether the extremes 
of flexibility and inflexibility have alternated in the chiefs of the house 
of Vane from the days of old Howel ap Vane of Monmouthshire, 
the first recorded progenitor of the Knight of Poictiers, until now. 
That the race has had tough vitality is unquestionable, for at this hour 
the Vane bloot runs in several of owr ducal and lordly families, 
and the Duke of Cleveland is a lineal descendant of Sir Harry. 

Till fifteen, Vane tells us, he lived the life of a worldling and 
“good fellow;” it then pleased God to call him to repentance, and to 
reveal Jesus Christ in him. His religion was Puritan, and the word 
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in his case points to the moral fervour as: well as to the scholastic 
dogmatism of the Puritans. In point of fact, the most characteristic 
men of the entire period between the rise of Calvin and the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. are unintelligible unless we to some extent realize 
that spiritual heat, that transcendent belief in responsibility to. God, 
which could not, like the Puritan theology, be embodied in creeds, 
but which is vividly present in the best religious literature of the 
time, in Calvin’s letters, and indeed in all Calvin’s writings, im 
Jeremy Taylor’s sermons and devotional treatises, in Milton’s best 
poetry and Baxter’s best prose. The religious inspiration of the age 
reached all parties in England, but it burned most vehemently in the 
Puritans. - The fundamental allegation of Luther and Calvin was that- 
the Church of Rome had falsified Christianity. They did not, as they 
have been a thousand times misrepresented to have done, proclaim 
the emancipation of the human mind from authority. They appealed 
to an infallible Bible against a Church whose claim to infallibility 
they rejected; and they affirmed it to be the duty of all men to 
submit to the infallible Bible as emphatically as Rome affirmed it. 
to be the duty of all men to submit to the infallible Church. The 


English Puritans, whose theory of inspiration was more rigid than that 


of Luther and Calvin; insisted with fiery importunity that the Bible 
and the Bible alone should be the religion of England. Laud and 
the anti-Puritans urged that rites and ceremonies, though not en- 
joined in the Bible, might be lawfully imposed by the Church. The 


Anglican view was something of a compromise and something of a 


retrogression ; both circumstances would discredit it with the emo- 
‘tionally fervid and dialectically absolute Henry Vane. Accordingly, 
from the earliest point at which we can trace him, he is a Puritan. 
A scrupulous conscientiousness was combined in him with consistent, 


» unswerving Biblicism. At Oxford, to which he had been sent from 


Westminster School, he finds, when still a mere boy, that his con- 
science will not permit him to take the oath of supremacy. After 
lingering for‘a period at Oxford in unattached study, he travels on 


. the continent, and makes his way, as was customary for spiritual 


knights errant of the time, to Geneva. Here the Calvinistic doctors 
would give him play for his dialectical weapons, and to dispute, dis- 
tinguish, define, was for him, now and henceforward, the highest 
possible happiness. The son of an eminent English courtier, the heir 
of an ancient and opulent house, he was likely to receive from the 
hierarchs of the Puritan Rome sufficient deference to flatter his intel- . 
lectual pride, while their argumentative skill, practised in the debates 
of the most controversial century in the history of the world, would 
polish to a gossamer attenuation that subtlety which was at once the 
force and the foible of Vane. He returned to England in a.white 
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glow of Puritan illumination, and the court began to look with 
chagrin upon the prospect of such an addition to the Puritan ranks. 
, It was arranged that Laud should take him in hand, but the result was 
as might have been foreseen. ` Laud had a limited logical faculty and 
a short temper; Vane had a genius for argumentative logic, an in- 
vincibly placid temper, and that ineffable self-complacency which is 
irritating in any man, insufterably irritating in a stripling. Finding 
that he made no progress, Laud flew into a passion and brought the 
discussion to en end. Shrewd Sir Harry, the father, looked on with 
philosophical tranquillity, speculating perhaps on the possibility that 
his son’s Puritanism might turn up as a good card one of these diff- 
cult and dubious days. 

We next find young Henry, with the acquiescence of his father, 
who is doubtless glad to have him temporarily out of the way, on 
board an emigrant ship amid a company of Puritans bound for New 
England. The honest exiles cannot help looking on him as a sur- 
prising, if not alarming, phenomenon. His long hair, his courtly 
dress, his aristocratic deportment, strike them as more compatible 
with the character of a court spy than of a genuine Puritan. But 
they soon discover their mistake, In prayer and theological discourse 
the young aristocrat can out-stay the longest-winded of the party. 
He lands at Boston in the beginning of 1635,is admitted to the free- 
dom of Massachusetts on the 3rd of March, and in the as year 
is appointed Governor of the Colony. 

American writers are naturally interested in Vane’s events in 
Boston and governorship of Massachusetts. That he should have 
been elected to administer the affairs of the colony at an age when | 
young men are commonly still at college is enough to prove that he 
possessed some remarkable qualities, and Mr. Upham quotes instances 
of his dexterity and tact in managing men and composing differences ; 
but, on the whole, his governorship was not successful. Olarendon’s 
account is that, through his unparalleled intellectual subtlety, he in- 
volved the colony in interminable disputes and dissensions, and I 
fancy this is an uncivil statement of a substantial fact.. He did not 
bring the disputes into the colony, but, having to deal with disputes, 
he did so not as a man of action, but as an urefragable logician; not 
as a builder of houses on the ground, who hews his stones with ham- 
mer and chisel, but like a builder of castles in the air, who cuts 
phantom blocks with air-drawn razors. He did not succeed, but he 
was ready to prove to all the world that he ought to have succeeded. 
_ The colony was blessed or cursed with a Mrs, Hutchinson, a preach- 
ing woman, clever, vehement, disputatious, censorious, qualified in a 
rare degree to set men by the ears. She held every week one or more 
preaching and prayer meetings, at which she rehearsed the sermons 
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delivered from some Boston pulpit the Sunday before, with comments 
of her own. The theology of the town did not give her satisfaction ; 
Myr. Cotton alone of several clergymen preached the Gospel as, in 
her opinion, it ought to be preached. Clerical human nature in a 
Puritan colony where the pastors expected to have themselves looked 
up to as the Heaven-sent guides of the community, could not possibly 
stand this. Boston became a scene of fierce contention between 
Hutchinsonians and anti-Hutchinsonians. The clergy proved them- 
selves ag capable of criticism as their censor ; and Mrs, Hutchinson was 
accused of various theological errors, Antinomian and Sabellian, the 
very sound of which was enough to make both the ears of any Puritan — 
hearing them to tingle. The probability is that, if Mrs. Hutchinson 
had praised the other preachers as much as she praised Mr. Cotton, 
they might have failed to detect her heresies. Vane took part with 
her and Cotton,.defending her with a chivalry which must enlist 
Mr. Mill and the leaders of the Woman's Rights movement in his 
favour, and arguing that her doctrines, though they looked like heresies, 
were orthodox enough. The case appears to have been one in which 
a correct decision depended on the apprehension of sundry theological 
distinctions, which ordinary persons were almost sure to overlook or 
confound, but which would be perfectly and fascinatingly lucid to the 
subtle mind of Vane. According to the Puritan theology, personal 
holiness, or sanctification, is in no sense or degree the price of salva- 
tion ; m plainer words, good works have absolutely no effect in justi- 
fying the sinner. But sanctification, if genuine—that is, if produced 
by Divine grace acting on the believer—is an indispensable accom- 
paniment, and an infallible proof, of justification ; in other words, 
, good works are absolutely inseparable from a life of saving faith. On 
these points Puritan theologians are agreed, and I have no doubt that 
Mrs. Hutchinson and Henry Vane would have maintained them 
against all who should affirm that Luther’s doctrine -of salvation by - 
faith alone is unfavourable to morals. But Mrs. Hutchinson might 
very well draw a distinction between genuine sanctification and 
works really good, on the one hand, and certain external symbols: 
of sanctification, certain- ostensibly good works, which, in Puritan 
circles, might be easily taken for such, on the other. If what 
she said was that demure faces, long prayers, and conversation 
interlarded with Scripture—in one word, all the external signs of 
Puritanism—were no infallible proofs of justification, it may peN 
‘be conceived that her language, wholly satisfactory to a Cottonian, 

_ would strike one of the opposite faction as countenancing the deadly 
Antinomian heresy that good works are not essential to salvation, 
and that there can be godliness without virtue. Vane and her other 
supporters decar ed that she struck merely at Pharisaism, hypocrisy, 
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formality ; ; her enemies alleged that she taught that the justified 
sinner might continue to sin. 

The reader has probably had more than he wants of theology, but 
I may. add that the second heresy imputed to Mrs. Hutchinson—the 
belief that the Holy Ghost is an Influence, instead of a Person— 
would, in the discussions it originated, .be still more promotive of 
abstruse speculating and nice distinguishing, and would afford still 
finer play to the dialectical subtlety of Vane, than the first. 

The colony buzzed with disputation like a distracted bee-hive. Out 
of the question of Mrs. Hutchinson’s heresy, or in addition to it, 
arose the question of the right of the Church to punish her for the 
same, and in this also Vane was ready with his logic. A sentence 
or two from his controversial writing on this point will exhibit in 
small compass his conception of Bible law as defining the powers 
alike of Church and State. “ Churches have no liberty to receive or 
reject, at their discretions, but at the discretion of Christ. Whatso- 
ever is done in word or deed, in Church or Commonwealth, must be 
done in the name of the Lord Jesus (Col. iii. 17). ‘Neither hath . 
Church nor Commonwealth any other than ministerial power 
from Christ (Eph. v. 23), who is the Head of the Church and the 
Prince of the Kings of the Earth (Rev. i. 5).” To realize this ideal, 
to bring Commonwealth and Church into the condition prescribed 
by Christ, was the object of Vane’s life. : His doctrine led directly 
to the sovereignty of the Christian people, for no monarch could 
be entitled to deprive Christians of the liberty conferred on them by 
Christ—that is of the liberty to perform fully what Christ enjoins— 
or could exercise more than ministerial power. But whilst thus 
covering himself with glory as a controversialist, Vane slipped out of 
his seat as Governor. His controversial antagonist, Winthrop, was 
elected in his stead, and in rather.more than two years after he 
reached the colony, Vane returned to England. With a party in 
Massachusetts he was still highly popular, and he carried home an 
affectionate recollection of his New England friends; but he had 
not, been successful ; and the essential reason of his failure was that 
his genius was for drawing out the terms of a logical demonstration 
rather than for governing men. 

in the England of 1637 he found ample occupation for his 
observant and speculative faculties, and it soon seemed probable 
that the experience which he had gained of affairs would be put 
in exercise. It was the time when Laud and Strafford were at 
the height of their power. In the year of Vane’s return, Prynne, 
Burton, and Bastwick, a lawyer, a clergyman, and a physician, who 
had written against the Bishops, had their ears cut off in Palace Yard, 
were fined £5000 apiece, and were consigned to life-long imprisonment 
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in remote castles. Parliament had’ not sat for eight years, and 
servile judges had pronounced the King entitled to levy ship-money 
upon Hampden and other inland householders. Vane entered into 
relations with the leading Puritans, and; in his intercourse with the’ 
Court, was on the alert for information which might be useful to 
the party. Sir Henry Vane, his father, was a member of the Privy 
Council. Between the elder Vane and Strafford, who had insulted 
him, there was bitter hostility. The father and the son continued, 
as usual, on excellent terms. 

In due course, after his return from America, young Vane married 
and took up his abode with his wife in London. He was elected member 
for Hull in the Short Parliament, which met in the spring of 1640. In 
the course of this summer his father, absent in the North of England, 
desirous of enabling Henry to increase the amount of the settlement 
already made upon his wife, structed his secretary in London to put 
into his son’s hands the keys of certain boxes containing, says the 
father, “ writings and the evidences of my lands.” Having got from 
the boxes what he wanted, young Vane caught sight of 4 “red 
velvet cabinet,” and being curious to know what was within, pro- 
cured its key from the secretary and opened it. He finds, among ~ 
other papers, a memorandum in his father’s band of treasonable ` 
expressions used by Strafford in the preceding May at a meeting 
of the Privy Council. Deeply struck with the discovery, he takes 
a copy of the paper, and feels bound to communicate it to “some 


‘person of better judgment than myself.” The person selected is 
. Pym, the conductor of the impeachment of Strafford. The words 


used were to the effect that the King, having vainly appealed to 
the affections of his people, was “absolved and loose from all rule 
of government,” entitled “to do what power will admit,” and at liberty 
for one thing, to employ the army of Ireland “to reduce this king- 
dom to obedience.” The effect produced by this evidence, when 
Pym. brought it up on the trial of Strafford, was very great, and 
though the impeachment was abandoned and the method of attainder 
adopted, it-unquestionably helped to bring the Earl to the block. - 
The circumstance that there was personal enmity between Strafford 
and the elder Vane has suggested scepticism as to the purely acci- 
dental nature of the discovery made by his son. Vane, the Privy 
Councillor, was bound by oath to observe secresy respecting what 
took place at meetings of the Privy Council, and his oath required 
him to conceal all such memoranda as that of Strafford’s treasonable 
advice. It is not surprising that the Cavaliers should have accused 
the father of treachery and perjury, but we may, I think, assent 
to the resolution in which the House of Commons declared that no 
blame could be attached to the son. The younger Vane never sat 
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in the Privy Council along with Strafford, and as one of the most’ 
advanced and resolute Puritans, he had a right to be as eager in the 
search for evidence against their great adversary as Pym himself. 

In the Long Parliament he at once associated himself with the 
Root and Branch party. ` Their view of the policy to be adopted in 
regard to the State was that the amplest consitutional concessions 
should be exacted from the King, and not only so, but that 
securities should be taken that those concessions would not, in any 
vicissitude of public feeling, be resumed. For the Church they 
demanded a complete reform, to the extent of sweeping away the 
entire Episcopal system and substituting a system which they did 
not exactly define, but which would bring the government and ritual 
of the Church into close accordance with those of the other Churches 
which had thrown off the yoke of Rome. Pre-eminent in this party 
we distinguish Oliver Cromwell, Henry Vane, and—outside the 
House—John Milton. Between Milton and Vane it is easy to 
understand how there should be sympathy. Each had what the 
other, comparatively speaking, lacked. Vane was singularly void 
of imaginative fire; his writing is a river moving slow and soft 
between willow-hung banks in “an endless plain;” Milton’s is 
a swollen torrent rending its way down hil. Vane could track a 
thought with unweariable patience into a thousand ramifications ; 
he could hold his way imperturbably amid distinctions which the 
fiery glance of Milton penetrated or overlooked. In his sonnet to 
Vane, Milton signalises his power of exact discrimination and de- 
finition, and we can imagine Vane’s countenance lighting up with 
enthusiasm as he marked his own fine-drawn logical wire-work 
becoming radiant in the imaginative eloquence of Milton. 

Cromwell, Milton, and Vane were agreed that England ought not 
to pause half-way, but to complete her.reformation. Multon’s posi- 
tion in his first pamphlet was, as Professor Masson finely says, “that 
the European Reformation begun by Luther had been arrested in 
England at a point far less advanced than that which it had reached 
in other countries, and that, in consequence, England had ever since 
been suffering and struggling, and incapacitated, as by a load of 
nightmare only half-thrown off, for the full and free exercise of her 
splendid spirit.” Cromwell and Vane, adroitly using Sir Edward 
Deering as their instrument, introduced a bill in May, 1641, “ for the 
utter abolishing and taking away of all Archbishops, Bishops, their 
Chancellors and Commissaries, Deans, Deans and Chapters, Archdea- 
cons, Prebendaries, Chanters, Canons, and all other their under-of- 
ficers.” Vane’s speech in the debate was the speech of a wary poli- 
tician and experienced Parliamentary statesman, rather than of an 
enthusiastic dreamer of ecclesiastical dreams. Episcopacy, he argued, 
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could be defended only by substantially the same arguments as 
defended Popery; it had been tried in England, and had shown itself 
unfavourable to piety ; it alienated the Church of England from the 
Reformed Churches; it tended to bring back Popery; and it was 
hostile to civil liberty and favourable to arbitrary conceptions of 
government, The hardest-headed zealot in the House could not call 

this abstruse, the most prosaic stateman could not call 1t fantastical, 
Strange to say—strange, that is, when we recollect the sequel— 
Cromwell, Milton, and Vane were all three at this time more correctly 
definable as Presbyterians than by any other ecclesiastical designa- 
tion. It is curiously illustrative of the nature of Revolutions, and of 
the character of the results which their rude and perilous ministry 
can effect, that it was not found possible, in the course of the Puritan 
Revolution, to fix permanently, in place of the ecclesiastical system 
swept away, any one of the forms of ecclesiastical polity which pre- 
vailed at the time. Each party, Episcopalian,“ Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, was in turn strong enough to oppress or strong enough to 
destroy ; but when the Puritan army was triumphant in England, 
neither Episcopacy, Presbytery, nor ‘Independency could have its 
way. At the time when Laud was cutting off Presbyterian ears and 
Wren was hoping to bring some Puritan to the stake, the great body 
of the people wanted nothing more than that the Laudian ceremonial 
should not be matter of forcible imposition on the consciences of men. 
At the time when Cromwell and Vane pushed forward the Root and 
Branch bill, a temperate version of the Presbyterian system, with 
- considerable freedom in the use of vestures and liturgies, would have 
given satisfaction to a like proportion of the nation. When the war 
ended ‘with the battle of Worcester, both Episcopacy and Presby- 
terianism had became impracticable, but Independency, though pro- 
fessed by many able men, and favoured by Cromwell on the ground 
of the comparative tolerance of its adherents, could not be esta- 
blished. The issue of all the furious contention between the three 
forms of Protestant Christianity was that Cromwell found himself 
compelled to set on foot a nondescript scheme, which any modern 
Independent, or Divine-right Independent of any time, would reject 
as intolerable. There are no disappointments so heart-breaking as _ 
those of great revolutions, l 
For the prešent, Vane and Cromwell had overstepped the mark. 
The debate ‘on the Root and Branch bill marks a point at which 
‘there occurred a decided rally on behalf of the Church and of 
Charles. In proceeding against Strafford the Commons had acted as 
one man, and even in the attempt to save the Earl from the capital 
sentence Digby had commanded only a trifling minority. But when 
Strafford had fallen and Laud and his impositions were flung out of- 
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sight, a formidable party in the House became conscious of a strong 
enthusiasm for the Church of England. Two events combined to 
stay the reaction and to hurry on the Revolution. In the autumn 
of 1641, England was convulsed by intelligence of the Irish Rebel- 
lion,; in the “fir st month of 1642 , Charles attempted the arrest of the 
Five Members. From that hour ‘the destinies of England were in the 
hands of the Root and Branch Party. 

When the war broke out, Cromwell betook himself to the field. 
Vane, intrepid in speculation, perfect in moral courage, had the 
reputation of physical timidity. In friendship and in policy, they 
remained cordially allied. After the death of Hampden, in the 
summer of 1643, and the death of Pym, which occurred a few 
months later, Vane was the most important of those leaders of the 
Parliament who confined themselves to their Parliamentary duties. 
He had been appointed joint-secretary of the navy so early as 1640, 
and both in this capacity and in the work of Committees, he proved 
himself a consummate man of business. 

Sufficient importance has not beén attached by Macaulay in his 
history to the service performed by Vane for the Parliament in the 
second half of 1643. Occupied with Cromwell’s statement that his 
Ironsides, men of religion anda high purpose, had brought victory 
to the Puritan standard, Lord Macaulay makes no mention of that 
feat of statesmanship and diplomacy by which the extremely pro- 
bable crushing of Cromwell’s military schemes in the bud was 
averted. In the summer of 1643 the scale of the Parliament was 


dangerously depressed. The King was carrying all before him in the 


West; Newcastle had not been checked in the Hast; it seemed 
likely, if not inevitable, that, should no important accession of force 
be gained by the Parliament, a brief campaign in 1644 would bring 
the war to a close, and lay the liberties of England in their grave. 
Cromwell was fully sensible of the danger, for he knew that the 
troops of the Eastern counties, which he had been organizing, were 
not numerous enough to cope with Newcastle. Clarendon has not 
overlooked the critical nature of the situation. He dwells with bitter 
emphasis on the means by which thé fortune of the war was changed, 
An embassy was despatched to Scotland. Vane, though several com- 
missioners were associated with him, was himself the embassy. “He 
was chosen,” says Clarendon, “to cozen and deceive a whole nation, 
which excelled in craft and cunning, which he did with notable preg- 
nancy and dexterity.” He was chosen to persuade the Scots to send 
an army to the aid of the Parliament. The negotiation was ticklish, 
but there is no need to suppose that Vane tried, or intended, to cozen. 
It was necessary to hold out an inducement to the Scotch; it was in 
the highest degree desirable that this inducement should not be a 
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promise to import Scotch Presbyterianism, pure and simple, into 
England. Clarendon, ‘with the page of succeeding history spread 
before him, did not realise that, at the time of the negotiation, that 
page was sealed from the eyeof Vane. It is so difficult for historians 
to remember that what is to them a blaze of light was thick dark- 
ness to the actors of whom they speak! True of all times, it is pre- 
eminently true of times of revolution, that men know ouly the foot of 
land on which their own feet rest. Great men have done much to 

make history and to shape the course of events ; but I doubt whether 
the greatest practical genius that ever lived could, in revolutionary 
times, predict his own career for six months. “Is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this thing?” He did it. The squeamish and 
tender-hearted advocate of Arras, so fearful of blood that, he must 
resign his judicial post rather than condemn a man to death; and 
whose one passion is limitless and consuming love for mankind, 

becomes the Robespierre of the Reign of Terror. Oliver Cromwell's 

contemporaries, when they saw how things fell out, exclaimed, “ Look, 

the vile traitor, he planned the whole affair that he might make a 
throne for himself!’ .And they called up spectres, apparitions, 

witch-women, 60 show how it had been all foreseen and expected. 

The moderns rushed full cry after the Ludlows and Catherine 

Macaulays, quite clear that Cromwell had wakened the Puritan 
volcano with a view to warming his own hands. Clarendon makes 
essentially the same mistéke when he writes of Vane’s negotiation 
with the Scots in 1643, as if Vane had. foreseen the subsequent 
rupture between the Independents and the Presbyterians. To speak 
the truth, no cozening was required. The Scots were fully con- 

vinced that, if Charles triumphed over the English Puritans, he 
would take fiery vengeance upon the Scotch Covenanters. They 
stipulated with Vane for what, to Cromwell, Milton, and himself, still 
appeared the most reasonable arrangement that could be made, the 
establishment in England of an ecclesiastical system corresponding 
to that of Scotland. An identical system they did not want. 

Henderson, Argyle.and their other leaders were too large-minded 
for such a design. And the treaty they concluded with Vane, 
unfortunate as was the issue, does discredit to neither party. The 
original Covenant was, if not discarded, at least retained for exclusive 
use in Scotland. A. new instrument, the distinction between which 
and the preceding has, I think, been much overlooked by historians, 
entitled The Solemn League and Covenant, formed the basis of the. 
new treaty. It provided for the establishment in England, not of 
the system of the Scottish Church, but of a system in harmony, 
with “the Word of God” and thé practice of “the best Reformed 
Churches.” It contained stipulations for the preservation of the 
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monarchy and the safety of the monarch. The cunning and dupli- 
city attributed by Clarendon to Vane are supposed to have played 
their part in the insertion of expressions which would practically 
leave’ the whole question between Presbyterians and Independents, 
and between Monarchists and anti-Monarchists, open. The reference 
to “the Word of God” was intended, it is said, to give indefinite 
scope to ecclesiastical divergence ; and the reference to “laws” and 
“liberties” prepared for the suggestion that the preservation of these 
might be more’ important than keeping the King’s crown on his 
` head or evei his head on his shoulders. But both parties were bent 
upon getting to work; the essential thing was to arrange a basis 
for present action; and the Scots may have thought as well as 
Vane that it would be time to cross the bridge when they reached 
thetriver. Vane and Cromwell signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and both maintained to their last breath that, in its 
true meaning, in strict accordance with its spirit and not in 
express contradiction to its letter, they kept it. At all events 
Vane accomplished the object.of his mission. The war was to 
be conducted under the supervision of a Committee of Both King- 
doms, sitting in London. In January, 1644, marching through knee- 
deep snow, twenty-one thousand .Blue Bonnets, led by Alexander 
Leslie, an old soldier of Gustavus Adolphus, famous for having 
held Stralsund against the utmost efforts of Wallenstein, crossed 
the border, Acting in conjunction with the Puritan forces in the 
Kast, Leslie was able to coop up Newcastle in York; and when Prince 
Rupert relieved him and offered the Roundheads battle, Manchester, 
Leslie and Cromwell annihilated the combined army of the Royalists, 
and won the first decisive victory of the Parliament, on Marston 
Moor. It was fought on a July evening, 1644. The Parliament 
was henceforward able to deal with the King, and the. Scots soon 
began to find that they were no longer wanted.. One of the first 
to let his opinion to this effect be known was Oliver Cromwell, and 
in closest sympathy with Cromwell was Vane. 

No one who has looked into the early pamphlets of Milton, or 
who gives due consideration to some of the most important public 
transactions of the time, will fail to realize that English Presby- 
terianism had a strong root and an extensive growth in -England, 
independently of any ind uence from Scotland. A large majority of the 
Puritan party in the Long Parliament at its commencement were 
Presbyterians ; active steps for the abolition of Episcopacy were taken 
in 1641 ; what is now universally characterized as the Scotch version 
of the Psalms was the work of the English M.P. for Truro, who, so far 
as I know, was never in Scotland; and the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, which drew up the formularies that have since defined 
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the doctrine, worship and discipline of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland and America was a thoroughly English Congress. The cir- 
cumstance that Pym was appointed a member of the Westminster 
Assembly is one among many such which evidence and illustrate 
the close union in this Revolution of political and religious impulses. 
I could not undertake to say which impulse was the stronger in 
‘Pym. He could have died either for the constitutional liberties or 
for the religious liberties of England; and he did die, not on the 
battle-field, but worn out by civic toil, in what was with him a 
struggle for both. Pym lived to set his name, along with every 
other member sitting in the Long Parliament, to the Covénant, in 
September, 1643; Hampden had fallen in Chalgrove field in the 
preceding June. 

Those splendours of morning hope which encompass all revolutions 
never shone more brilliantly on the Puritan Revolution than at the 
moment when, through the energy, tact, and eloquence of Vane, 
the Parliament of England and the people of Scotland found 
themselves linked together in a league of. amity and mutual 
defence. The enthusiasm of the period burns in’ Milton’s two 
books on Reformation in England with an intensity which, to 
adapt his own imagery to the occasion, like the light, flashed from 
a mirror of diamond, pierces and almost pains the unimpassioned 
eyeballs of a coldly scientific generation. That work was written 
before Vane went to Scotland, but the magnificent words in which 
' Milton apostrophizes the allied nations could never have been ad- 
dressed to them se appropriately as when Pym, Vane, and Cromwell 
were putting their hands to the Solemn League and Covenant, and- 
the Parliament of Scotland was calling out all the fencible men of 
. the realm to march to the help of the Commons of England. “Go 
on both hand in hand, O nations, never to be disunited; be the 
praise and the heroic song of all posterity ; merit this, but seek only 
virtue, not to extend your limits; (for what needs to win a fading 
triumphant laurel out of the tears of wretched men?) but to settle 
the pure worship of God in His Church, and justice in the State: 
then shall the hardest difficulties smooth out themselves before ye ; 
envy shall sink to hell, craft and malice be confounded, whether it 
be home-bred mischief or outlandish cunning: yea, other nations 
will then covet to serve ye, for lordship and victory are but the pages 
of justice and virtue. Commit securely to true wisdom the van- | 
quishing and uncasing of -craft and subtlety, which are but her two 
runagates ; join your invincible might to do worthy and godlike 
deeds; and then he that seeks to break your union, a cleaving curse 
be his inheritance to all generations !” l 

The prospect was soon overcast; the estrangement between Pres- 
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byterians and Independents, at first a rift within the lute so slight 
that even the eye of Pym, as he sank overwearied and died in the 
end of 1643, may not have detected it, changed the music of Puritan 
harmony into loud discord ; and the ancient hatred between Scot and 
Englishman, which, since the days of Elizabeth, had been softening, 
and at this point passed for a moment into the ardour of friendship, 
became once more as rancorous as it had been in those darkest days 
of Scottish history between the death of Wallace and the rise of 
Bruce. English Presbyterianism, which, in 1648, was intellectually 
more imposing and numerically stronger than any Presbyterianism 
in the world, and which furnished the constitutional machinery of 
Churches numbering at this hour twenty or thirty millions of ad- 
herents, vanished from history. I make this statement advisedly, 
although I know that it requires qualification. The native Pres- 
byterianism of England has continued to live, but in an unrecog- 
nizable and invisible state. Its rare intellectual quality has been 
attested by such recruits to the clerical ranks of the Establishment 
as Bishop Butler, and, in a different line, by a succession of strenuous 
and original thinkers from Priestley to Martineau. But even when 
the Presbyterian name was clung to with reverent fondness, the old 
machinery of Church sessions, Presbyteries, and Synods, and the 
formularies drawn up at Westminster, were abandoned. The English 
Presbyterian Church of to-day has both the constitutional frame- 
work and the doctrinal standards of old English Presbyterianism, is 
entirely independent of any Church beyond the English frontier, and 
is a vigorous and promising institution. It is English in every sense 
in which a Dunbar potato, growing vigorously in Surrey, is English. 
Historically it is not English. 

The reason which Cromwell and Vane assigned for obstructing 
Presbyterian ascendency was that, ‘as they alleged, the Presbyterians 
insisted upon erecting a system of persecuting intolerance hardly less 
objectionable than that of Laud. Cromwell, a great field preacher 
(in more senses than one), could not reconcile himself to an eccle- 
siastical discipline which permitted no man to exercise his gifts, at 
the head of his regiment or elsewhere, unless he had been ordained 
to the office of the ministry. Vane, who went as directly to first 
principles in matters of speculation as Cromwell in matters of 
practice, had made his way to the doctrine that Church forms are 
comparatively of small consequence, and declared that all the 
Churches of ‘his time agreed in over-valuing them as compared with - 
the spirit and the life. Papists, Anglicans, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, were of one mind, said Vane, in “preferring the Church 
in name, show, and outward- order, before what it is in spirit and 
truth as it is the living body of Christ.” -A man who held this 
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doctrine, which belongs to the nineteenth-rather than the seven- ` 
teenth century, was likely to be a thorn in the side of any eccle- 
siastical party whose conception of toleration embraced, as one of its 
inseparable ingredients, power to refuse toleration to every one else. - 

It may seem surprising to modern readers, but it was’ exquisitely 
characteristic of Vane, that, with all this latitude of view, he had 
absolutely no-sympathy with anarchy, and to the last resented it as 
a misrepresentation that he was willing to tolerate “sectaries.” By 
this word I take him to have meant those who were tainted with such 
licentious notions as pass for doctrines of liberty now-a-days. Like 
the heroes and martyrs of freedom in all ages, not excluding those of 
the French Revolution, but only the’ base and brainless spawn of 
Jacobinism now infesting the capitals of Europe, Vane held liberty to 
be identical with right law. If I were asked to specify one thing 
which, more than any other, distinguished this Puritan Revolutionist, 
I -should say it was a speculative passion for law. Absolute submission 
to the law of Christ we found to be his conception of perfect liberty 
both for Church and State. Many voluble persons will be ready to 
pronounce this a theory of slavishness rather than a theory of 
freedom. But Vane would not have agreed with Dr. Strauss that the 
expression, “the service of God,” is insulting to humanity, and 
Calvinistic thinkers have not been alone in holding that rational 
and possible liberty is the same thing with rational and willing 
submission to necessity. The highest liberty for Vane was intel- 
ligent and willing submission to the law of God, as the highest | 
liberty for Mr. Huxley, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Bain is intelligent sub- 
mission to the law of Evolution. The ordinances of the universe are 
contemplated, alike in both cases, as unalterable by man. Vane, 
‘however, held expressly that “ God is in His being the highest reason.” 
These are his words, quoted from his treatise, “Concerning Eternal 
Life.” If it is the blasphemy of blasphemies, as Vane would have 
affirmed, to deny that the Almighty must, by necessity of nature, 
. proceed “in such manner as is exactly consistent with the wisdom and 
justice, of a most holy God,” the greatest. happiness of the greatest 
number throughout the universe seems likely enough to be brought 
about by His government. The will of the Infinite Reason must be 
reasonable, of the Infinite Justice just, of the Infinite Love loving. If, 
as has been maintained by some, Vane held the theory of universal 
salvation as held by Origen, no theory of the universe could have been 
either more sublime or more joyous than his; but I have seen no evi- 
dence under his own hand or from his own lip to this effect, and I. 
have seen writing of his which appears to be inconsistent with Origen’s 
opinion. Like the rest of the Puritans, he was over-shadowed, in his 
entire mental structure,.in his entire speculative activity, by the 
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reigning idea of the age that it is irreverent and sinful in the finite 
being to scan, with frank, honest, open intelligence, the laws purport- 
ing to be given him by the Creator. Those laws, Vane and his 
Puritan contemporaries believed, had been infallibly revealed, and had 
been summed up in the Bible. ` If we discard this belief, we shall find 
a good deal in the thinking of Vane which is obsolete and untenable ; 
but if we want to understand our ancestors, we must guard against 
substituting the inferences and prepossessions of modernism for what 
they thought and felt. Discipline strict as that of Sparta was, to 
their minds, consistent with liberty, but license they deemed as unlike 
it as a drunk Helot was unlike Leonidas. The mutinous fool, who 
fancied himself an apostle of liberty and proceeded to act on the per- 
suasion, had a pistol bullet through his head. 

In the business of remodelling the army, Vane acted with Crom- 
well, and when the king got his finishing defeat at Naseby, and 
throughout the tiresome and fruitless negotiations between Charles 
and the Parliament, the two friends ied of one mind. What 
sealed the doom of Charles, as we saw in treating of Cromwell, 
was that, after Montrose’s Highlanders had been cut to pieces ‘by 
David Leslie’s horsemen at Philiphaugh, after Alexander Leslie’s 
army had re-crossed the Tweed, when the Parliament anxiously 
desired to come to terms with the King, and Cromwell was willing 
to undertake what would have been even for him the difficult 
problem of securing the consent of the army to the arrangement, 
Charles deliberately ordered the veins of England to be opened for 
new blood-lettmg. When Cromwell returned victorious from the 
campaign of Preston, he and his army were inflexibly resolved that 


Charles should die. They were not careful to answer the Presbyterians ` 


as to the political consequences of their act, but they were certain 
that it was their duty to execute the Lord’s vengeance on this man. 
The Presbyterian majority in Parliament stood fast by the King, 
demanding that the interminable treatying should be resumed. Vane 
headed the minority and tried hard to get a vote, not that Charles 
should be brought to trial, but that the Parliament should no longer 
negotiate with him. Vane was defeated. Then he paused, for his 
imperious instincts of constitutionalism and order forbade him to 
quell by the sword the representatives of the people. Cromwell did 
not pause. About a hundred members were violently excluded frony 
the House. Vane long after described this as a “great violation of 
privileges.” He did not resist or protest, but he could not approve. 
He flitted off into temporary retirement. “This,” he says, referring 
to the violation, “ made me forbear to come to the Parliament for the 


space of ten weeks (to wit, from the 3rd of December, 1648, till © 


towards the middle of February following) or to meddle in any 
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public transactions.’ He expressly adds, “neither had I, in the 

least, any consent in, or approbation to,” the death of the king; “ but 

on the contrary, when required by the Parliament to take an oath to 

give my approbation ex post facto to what was done, I utterly refused 

and would not accept of sitting in the Council of State upon these 

terms, but occasioned a new oath to be drawn, wherein that was 
~omitted.” During his absence Charles was beheaded. 

Vane’s temporary withdrawal from public life at this crisis was 
characteristic. He was, as he said, “tender of blood.” He was 
intensely regardful of constitutional regularity. Speculatively he had 
gone step for step with Cromwell, and now the question had been 
whether a Parliamentary majority should be allowed to sacrifice, or 
at least to imperil, all that Cromwell had won in internecine quarrel 
at the pike-point with that very party of Presbyterian Royalists with 
which the Presbyterians of the House were believed by Vane as well 
as Cromwell to be in sympathy. There are Revolutions and Revolu- 
tions. Those of the highest order have in all countries a revolutionary 
method ; and Cromwell perceived that the necessity which legiti- 
mizes the revolutionary method had in this instance arisen. Even 
if we pronounce Vane right in withdrawing from the House when he 
-caught sight of Pride’s musqueteers, we shall have made out for him 
but half an apology. Had he stood on the defensive; had he pro- 
claimed to England that, though he had opposed the Presbyterian 
members to the utmost, he would join them in vindicating the privi- 
leges of Parliament; his conduct would have been consistent and 
bold. But to flit away in the hour ‘of peril and difficulty, and to flit 
back when the central agony was past, must be pronounced the part 
of a second-rate man. ; 

Let us, however, avoid the mistake of supposing that because a 
man is not absolutely of the first order, is not a Cæsar or a Crom- 
well, he cannot be highly remarkable or worthy of admiration. At 
al] events, let us understand Vane’s position. ' His purpose, says 
Godwin, “was a Republic.’ Vane never, to my knowledge, made 
.such an admission. His own words on the subject are explicit. 
“That which I have had in my eye hath been to preserve the 
ancient, well-constituted government of England ‘on its own basis 
-and primitive righteous foundations.” -Power, he held, resides pri- 
marily in the whole people; by the constitution of England this — 
power is vested in three estates, King, Lords, Commons: “ when. 
these cannot agree, but break one from another, the Commons in 
Parliament assembled are ex officio the keepers of the liberties of the 
nation.” Accordingly, “when, by the inordinate fire of the times, 
two of the three estates were for a season melted down, they did 
but retire into their root, and were not thereby destroyed but rather 
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preserved.” He thought it his duty “to preserve the Government, 
at least in its root, whatever changes and alterations it might be ex- 
posed unto in its branches.’ After an interval which he variously 
describes as of six weeks and of ten weeks duration, he returned to 
‘bis place in Parliament, and became,a member of the Council of 
State under the Commonwealth. 

It was now the spring of 1649, and nearly three eventful years were 
still to pass before the sword of civil war was sheathed. The first was 
the year of Tredah and Wexford, the second the year of Dunbar, the 
third the year of Worcester. During this time we are to conceive 
Vane as incomparable in administrative energy and in financial re- 
source. We picture him also as of antique heroism in refusing to be 
enriched for his public services, and of a beautiful Christian tenderness 
in dealing with delinquents. The sure way to provoke his opposition 
to any scheme was to attempt to bribe him. Any hint of such a thing 
put him on his guard, and he was likely to be a far more dangerous 
opponent than he might otherwise have been. The interested and 
rapacious members—and there were several such—had no more for- 
midable antagonist. When a mean or harsh thing was attempted 
he rushed to the front to defeat the cruelty or to baffle the job. 
He was consurnmate, now and afterwards, in the discharge of every 
Parliamentary and administrative duty. All writers admit that it 
was his superlative management of naval affairs that taught Van 
Tromp,:“the best captain in the world,’ says exultant, Algernon 
Sydney, to take down from his mast-head the broom with which he 
had been metaphorically sweeping the English Channel, and to use 
it for sweeping his own decks when the scuppers spouted Dutch blood 
shed by the guns of Blake. 

Mr. Carlyle has an exceedingly clever sketch of Vane, executed 
on the principle uniformly observed by that great literary artist, 
of throwing. every other figure on his canvas into shade and sub- 
ordination, as compared with his hero. The perfect justice of 
Shakespearian art, in which the Brutus is not exalted at the ex- 
pense of the Cæsar, or the Cæsar at the expense of the Brutus, 
—the perfect beauty of Turnerian art of which the highest light 
is white, and the shade, says Mr. Ruskin, is not black, but crimson 
-—have not been attained by Mr. Carlyle. His sketch of Vane is 
just in attributing to him exquisite intellectual subtlety, and deny- 
ing him the regal strength of Cromwell; it is unjust in leaving 
the final impression that Vane was but a thin intellectualist, cap- 
able of nothing better than splitting dialectical hairs. “I want 
twisted cordage.” And could not Blake have mentioned a kind of 
cordage, not spun from moonshine, which Vane understood “the 
twisting of? “ ‘A man of endless virtues, and of endless intellect ; 
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but you must not very specially ask, How or Where? Vane was the 
friend of Milton: that is almost the only answer that can be given.” 
Vane’s life for ten years was a continual doing of things which only 
one man in a thousand could have done; ‘specifically take three 
items in answer to the How or Where? He managed the negotia- 
tions with the King as the Parliamentary head of that party which 
was in concert with Cromwell ; he formed the alliance which brought 
the Scots into England in 1644 and saved -.the cause on Marston: 
Moor; and he D the navy invincible under Blake. True, he was. 
Milton’s friend; and the man to whom Milton addressed a sonnet. 
was likely’ to be something more than “an amiable, devoutly zealous, 
very pretty man:” but Vane was for fifteen years, and such years as 
Mr. Carlyle knows, the friend of another besides Milton, to wit, Oliver 
Cromwell. “ A man, one rather finds, of light fibre this Sir Harry 
Vane.” On the eve of the battle of Dunbar, at the darkest moment. 
he had ever experienced, Cromwell wrote apprising Sir Arthur 
Haselrig of his extreme peril. He named one man in Parliament, 
and but one, to whom the gravity of the situation was to be laid 
bare. “Let H. Vane. know what I write.” The man of whom 
Oliver Cromwell wrote this, on the 2nd of September, 1650, was. 
assuredly no man of “light fibre.* Not even the ingenuity of 
Mr. Carlyle, however, can frame too strong a statement as to the 
speculative subtlety and dialectical pertinacity of Vane. 

The personal friendship and political association of Cromwell and 
. Vane began, I suppose, to relax soon after the battle of Worcester in. 
September, 1651; but there was no actual rupture until, in April, 
1658, Cromwell turned the Long Parliament into the street. During 
the intervening months the two men had been gradually assuming. 
the lead of antagonist parties, but neither appears to have relin- 
quished, until almost the moment of forcible dissolution, hope that. 
they should be able to act in concert. Cromwell and his party called 
for a settlement, involving a dissolution of the Parliament. Vane 
admitted that the Parliament could not last for ever, but was anxious. 
that the seats of a proportion of its members should be secured in the 
new Parliament, and still more anxious that the affair should be car- 
ried through under Parliamentary authority. 

The chiefs of the Cromwell party and those of the Vane party had 
been in conference., Cromwell alleged that Vane had promised, when 
, the meeting broke up, that nothing should be done without further 
negotiation. I fancy that no express promise had been given, or that 
the impetuous Republicans who acted with Vane, perceiving that 
Cromwell was bent on inducing the Parliament to ask him to take 
the business in hand, determined over-night to hurry on the Bill 
for a regular Parliamentary dissolution. At all events Cromwell. 
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heard next morning, that a Bill for the election of a new Parlia- 
ment was being pressed through all its stages. His own statement 
was that the members, who formerly had seemed determined on keep- 
ing their seats for ever, were now rushing into dissolution and a 
general election, with a hot haste which would ruin al. He pro- 
ceaded to the House and put an end to the debate and the Par- 
liament. Vane, overwhelmed with grief and astonishment, appealed 
to Cromwell, but the sole reply was a prayer that the Lord would 
deliver him from Sir Harry Vane. The precise purport of the Act 
which was before the House is not known. Cromwell got hold of it, 
and put it into his pocket. There is, however, sufficient evidence 
that, in endeavouring to restore the framework of the constitution, he 
made use of the project of Vane. 

Vane entertained no misgivings, as to what duty required of him 
at this juncture. Cromwell’s proceeding he regarded as “usurpa- 
tion,” as the plucking. up of Parliamentary liberty “by the very 
roots,” as the introduction of “an arbitrary Regal Power, under the 
name of Protector, by force and the law of the sword.” In the | 
prime of his years and energies, he retired from public life. Believ- 
ing that Cromwell had been false to his conscience and to the cause, 
he refused to countenance him. The sacrifice he made was great. 
Honour, activity, eminence could, he was well aware, be purchased by 
one unequivocal sign of submission; and none knew better than he 
the terrors of Cromwell's frown. Until virtue becomes a jest, the 
moral grandeur of his position at this time will receive the homage , 
of mankind. 

The view of the relative positions of Vane and Cromwell in those 
years, which, after careful examination of what the two men said 
or wrote for themselves, and consideration of other evidence bear- 
ing on the subject, I have adopted, is one which, to the best of 
my knowledge, has not been taken by any previous writer. The . 
case was simply one of misunderstanding. Cromwell and Vane 
were both honest, and they aimed at one and the same thing; 
‘but they could not see eye to eye, and there, was no reconciler 
wise enough and tender enough to mediate between them. The 
principal grounds for this conclusion will now be placed before the 
reader. 

In March, 1656, when he had been in power for about three 
years, Cromwell proclaimed a fast. There was much discontent 

abroad; the burdens of his place were pressing hard upon him; 
and with the simple-heartedness of a Puritan Joshua or David, he 
gave the Godly this opportunity for “applying themselves to the 
. Lord to discover the Achan, who had so long obstructed the set- 
tlement of these distracted Kingdoms.” Vane issued a pamphlet, 
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in which he suggested an answer to Olivers question. Vane’s 
biographers represent the piece as a defiance, and are enraptured 
with the sublime effrontery which tells Cromwell to his face that he 
is the Achan who troubles Israel. This is mere vulgar modernism. 
The pamphlet, carefully read, is found to be an overture towards 
reconciliation. The course it points out, as that which ought to be 
taken in order that the desired settlement may be attained, is 
firmly and distinctly defined; but the tone is earnestly, and even 
affectionately, respectful to Cromwell. During the three years of 
his government there had, says Vane, been “ great silence in Heaven, 
as if God were pleased to stand still and be a looker on,” to see 
what His people would make of it in England. “And as God 
hath had the silent part, so man, and that good men too, have had 
the active and busy part, and have, like themselves, made a great 
sound and noise, like the shout of a King in a mighty host.” No 
great harm, he admits, has as yet been done, but “fear and jealousy ” 
have been occasioned, and the “risk of great confusions and dis- 
orders ” has been incurred. What, then, is the evil thing? It is that 
the strait. gate and narrow way of Parliamentary method have 
been departed from. It is that what has been done has not been 
done by Parliamentary order. Vane does not demand a Republic. 
“That branch of sovereignty which chiefly respects the execution of 
laws,” may, he Says, be “entrusted mto the hands of one single 
person; if need require. . . . And all disobedience thereunto, or 
contempt thereof, be taken as done to the people’s sovereignty.” All 
the world knew, and none knew better than Vane, that if there was 
to be-a sovereign appointed at this time in England, that sovereign 
could be only Cromwell. ‘Vane, both before and after this period, 
proved himself an ardent maintainer of the position that not only 
this or that Stuart king, but the family as a whole, had been 
rejected by God from reigning over England. What has just been 
quoted must mean, therefore, that he ‘has no objections either to 
monarchy in the abstract or to Cromwell as monarch. He ‘grants 
further that “the very persons now in power” are those to set about. 
the new arrangement, A “General Council or Convention” shall, 
he proposes, be summoned, “ by order from the present ruling power.” 
How, then, is liberty, incarnated in Parliament, to be preserved 2 
The question can be explicitly answered in Vane’s own words. The 
Convention is to be called by Cromwell, “ but considered as General 
of the Army.” These last words are Vane’s formula for the salva- 
tion of the State. The Long Parliament was to be regarded as still 
undissolved, and Cromwell was to act by its authority. 

Let us now turn to Cromwell. He had proceeded in singularly 
minute accordance with -Vane’s scheme. He had instituted a 
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Council; he had called a Convention. He had professed himself 
bent upon preserving the constitutional liberties and Parliamentary 
forms of England. He had told his Parliament that he had hastened 
to lay down the sword, retaining it not for one hour longer than abso- 
lute necessity commanded. He had told them with stammering 
earnestness and iteration that they were a free Parliament; he had 
divested himself of all legislative power; he had treated it as a matter 
of course that the Parliament should have control of the'purse ; he 
had spoken of his own authority as purely magisterial ; and he had 
` suggested the almost incredibly bold, but intensely constitutional, 
measure of reducing the army to 10,000 foot and 5000 horse. If 
there was to be a monarch in England at all, and if he were to be 
armed with sufficient executive power to render it possible for him 
to maintain the Puritan interest, he could not have been more scru- 
pulously constitutional than Oliver had proposed 1 be to his first 
Parliament. 

The two men, therefore, were seeking to attain essentially the 
same thing. They differed as to the way in which the goal could be 
reached. They were both constitutional pedants, if the profession 
of a supreme regard for Parliament as the ultimate representative of 
: English freedom, is constitutional pedantry. Cromwell would have 
considered it a sinister compliment to be told, with whatever allu- 
sion to the 1mmensities, eternities, and divine radiances, that he 
had superseded the Parliamentary constitution of England. It was 
a fundamental idea with the Pyms, Hampdens, and Cromwells of 
that age that the political personality of a nation, constitutionally 
represented, is a-higher thing than the combined will and wisdom of 
the best of despots. Nor, I think, would they have assented to Mr. 
Carlyle’s declaration that Cromwell’s stronger hold on “the Concrete” 
proved him to be a greater man than Vane, or that Vane’s supreme 
estimation of “the Abstract” argued him an inferior man to Crom- 
well. In “the Concrete,” Mr. Carlyle insists, “lies the Perennial.” 
Does it? Is it not expressly upon extracting the soul or kernel of 
“the Concrete” and garnering it up as abstract truth that human 
progress, social, moral, political, depends? ‘Fhe man Moses lived and 
died; why has not his inspiration become as much a secret as his 
grave? Because the abstract truth which he embodied in a simple 
moral code has been a treasure of the race for three thousand years, 
. and to this day enables the simplest soul, from Ur of the Chaldees 
to San Francisco, to decide off-hand that the thief, the liar, the blas- 
phemer, are social pests and enemies. The history of the. Hast has, 
to a large extent, been the history of individual men of genius. 
` Many of them have been heroic. They have raised armies, welded 
together empires, been adored by their subjects; but when they 
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died their empires fell to pieces. The East, pre-eminently the land 
-of hero-worship, has not progressed. The West has had great men; 
great men are indispensable to advancing civilization : ‘but the 
West has not worshipped them; she has honoured and prized 
them, learned their methods, for rotlised their wisdom :- therefore 
the West has been the land of progress, Mr. Carlyle congratu- 
lates himself that mankind ‘cannot fall below hero-worship. I 
am hot so sure of that; but the grand point is to rise above it. 
Hero-worship is the rudest and most widely diffused ‘of all virtues. 
We have it in perfection in the animal races. The strongest 
buffalo in the herd, the strongest cock in the brood, has no diff- 
culty in being recognized tyrant, and in slaying or banishing rivals. 
This is hero-worship pure and simple; this is imperialism in its 
native, naked, savage grandeur: and it is because man has risen 
above such hero-worship that he has vindicated himself, to some 
extent, against the dark wrath, and bitter cruelty, and tyrannical 
strength “of primeval nature. There is one thing, indeed, worse 
than the tyrannical reign of one strong man hero-worshipped by his 
subjects; to wit, the reign of multitudinous simpletons, worshipping 
charlatans. In ages when an enormous number of persons, whom 
“nature meant plain fools,” are turned by education of the tongué 
into “coxcombs,” and go about Europe raving and reciting against 
order, discipline, obedience, and law, the inspiration of a Carlyle 
‘was required to remind us that hero-worship is not so bad as in- 
capacity to respect anything. License and anarchy are scienti- 
fically definable as liberty fallen into idiocy or madness. When 
mutiny passes itself off on all hands as hberty, it is a mag- 
nificent contribution to the instructing influences of the time to 
unveil Cromwell as an honest and magnanimous restorer of order. 
But the elementary principles of political science must not :be 
shattered on the glittering rocks of individualism; and the lesson 
of England’s great Revolution was not the duty and importance of 
hero-worship, but something far deeper than that. 

‘To return, however, from this digression, may we not pronounce 
it a curious, interesting, and, perhaps, unprecedented situation in 
.-which we find Cromwell and Vane? Remember that, apart from 
all constitutional theories, the men had been knit together by the 
sympathy of a lofty spiritual enthusiasm for the Puritan cause. 
Both were men of faith and prayer; of infinite mystical ardour ;. 
who had stood ‘side by side in long years of toil and danger, brothers 
in a sacred band, elect soldiers of Christ, who had given the King- 
dom to the Saints by an°inalienable title. There is something 
tragical in their severance through a mere misunderstanding—a mere 
misconception by each of the position of the other. The greatest 
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speculative politician of the age is desirous of co-operating with its 
greatest practical politician in securing the reign of the Saints and in 
making England free. And what, on Vane’s own showing, keeps them 
apart? Simply this, that the speculative genius would have the prac- 
tical genius do over again what he had done three years before, only 
he is to be “considered” as not the Parliaments dissolver, but the 
chief of the Army. Had the men looked into each other’s faces, taken 
each other's hands, recalled the memories of their long and glorious 
friendship, with. all its trials and all its trust; had Cromwell, his 
eyes streaming, as they often -did, with tears, his features spark- 
ling with sincerity and earnestness, told Vane that a sense of 
necessity, Imperious as the inspiration of the Almighty, had im- 
pelled him to dissolve the Parliament, and that, in doing so, he had 
“considered ” himself the servant of the English people; a recon- 
ciliation might surely have taken place. Possibly not. Cromwell 
was choleric, Vane: ineffably self-complacent, interminably argumen- 
tative. “We want to cook our omelette,” says Cromwell, “and 
on the same receipt. Don’t we?” “Yes,” answers Vane; “but 
there is another thing essential. We must break no constitutional 
eggs.” “We must break them if the cooking of our omelette is a 
necessity ; but never mind that; the eggs were broken three years 
ago; are you going to pour the omelette into the fire in order to get 
back the eggs?” “In a constitutional egg I distinguish between 
the material form and the ideal type. The material eggs have been 
broken ; but if we only understand that, through all the accidents 
of circumstance, through all Dissolutions and Protectorates, the 


‘immortal type has remained inviolate; if, in short, we regard the 


events of the three last years as non-existent, and fall back upon the 
authority of Parliament, the eggs shall be unbroken.” ‘Can any 
man, understand such fancies? You are a juggler after all. The 
Lord deliver me.from Sir Harry Vane!” 

Thus an interview might have ended, though there was always 
the chance that a peal of laughter would break the strange enchant- 
ment. Cromwell and Vane never came to know how near they stood 
to one another. A moment's reflection will show that, except in a 
personal interview, there was no hope for Vane’s reasoning. In what 
I take to have been the simple honesty of his heart, he asked 


- Fleetwood to put his pamphlet into Olivers hand, and I cannot 


adopt Mr. Forster's suggestion that Fleetwood never did so. Read- 
ing ‘the piece. and brooding over it, Cromwell was safe to be 
incensed. Were the many wonderful appearances of God in the 
last three years to be wiped from human remembrance? Was the 
inspiration of the Almighty, after He had been long sought in 


prayer, to be deemed of less authority than a figment of constitu- — 
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tional logic? In one part of the pamphlet Vane suggests, with 
. what he intends for tender civility, that, though Cromwell has 
yielded to severe temptation once, all may yet be well. He deli- 
_cately but inexorably takes it for granted that Cromwell has been 
self-seeking. Oliver can be proved. to have taken as much as this in 
. good part when an old friend gave it.him face to face. Mors. 
Hutchinson says that he was effusively contrite when he was told as 
much by her husband. But in the depths of his heart Cromwell was 
proud ; his conscience was clear; and he would have felt that Henry 
Vane, whose name had so often been coupled with his own in 
“ detraction rude,” ought to have known him better than to attribute 
to him what was, after all, but vulgar ambition. Vane failed here, as 
he always failed, from, lack of the practical instinct ; also it must, I 
think, be added, from his not rising to the conception of an ambition 
which is not ignoble, an ambition which.scorns pageantry and all 
that the crowd thinks sweet in kingship, an ambition to fill the 
place in which the work of a king is to be done, work necessary for 
great ends, and which none else can perform. Vane missed his mark 
' by a hair’s-breadth, but such a miss was as bad as a mile. Cromwell 
treated him as a dangerous and perverse dreamer, and Vane, till his 
death-day, thought that Cromwell had-betrayed the cause. In the 
autumn of 1656 he was thrown into Carisbrook Castle, and remained 
a prisoner for about four months. 

There was now but one proof that Oliver could offer in addition 
to those already given that his supremacy was necessary to guard 
the life of Puritanism in England—namely, his death. Some 
months after Vane’s release from confinement, he died. It was 
September, 1657, and for nearly two years Vane and the Repub- 
licans were to try what they could do for. their cause, now that 
the usurper impeded them no more. Vane was returned to 
Richard’s Parliament, and the Republicans rallied round him as 


their chief. It is a proof that he was not wedded to the forms 


of a Republic, but that his fixed and unchangeable idea was that 
the soul of freedom lay in the authority of Parliament, that he 
- favoured the notion of the Parliament's “adopting” Richard, and thus 
giving him a valid title. Between the army and the Parliament, how- 
~ever, poor dawdling Dick was badgered into abdication. Securing 
a reasonable supply of victual, he retired into profound obscurity, 
and continued to vegetate until he was eighty-six. The meteor of 
the Heavens had flamed itself out in fifty-eight years; the tallow- 
candle shed its meek illumination for upwards of four score. Richard 
having gone, Vane had his will to the letter. “The representative 
body,” he said, “never dies, whoever dies.’ Well, here once more 
was the, immortal Rump. Had Pride’ s sword, instead of leaving 
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that considerable part of the indestructible animal, cut it down to 
the point of the tail, still would the fiery particle have continued to 
burn therein, and liberty to live in England. Alas! the immortal 
formula could not breathe the chill air of reality. Eurydice, poising 
herself with difficulty on her limp legs, cast a wan glance on her 
forlorn Orpheus, and wavered back into the shades. Oliver had been 
right after all. Counter-revolution came, surging up like an Atlantic 
tide, and the storm-winds began to sing. Vane, who saw whither 
the waves were tending, cast in his lot with the officers and the 
army. Here lay now the last hope for the old cause. But why 
despair? Were there not many men of valour, men of might and 
repute, each thinking himself not so much worse a soldier than 
Cromwell? Were there not Lambert, Fleetwood, Ludlow, and were 
not the Ironsides still here? Woe’s me! The angel of victory hung 
with drooping plumes, and eyes fixed as in death-swoon, over 
Oliver’s grave. ` Even the Ironsides found their occupation gone. 
Lambert, Mr. Bisset almost thinks, won Dunbar for Cromwell, but 
he could win no battles for himself. Indomitable Ludlow, with his 
face of stolid self-sufficiency, might have heard the very sedges of 
the Irish bogs, where he had been extremely victorious and rather 
cruel, whispering that he was an ass. In a state, I have no doubt, 
of perfect logical complacency, but practical distraction,. Vane tried 
soldiering, headed a regiment, and was cheered as he rode before his 
men in Southwark. It was a vain show. Monk, who cared not 
a tobacco-quid about Puritanism, but was a lover of order, found 
that he must arrange matters, By a fantasy of fate, out of Scotland, 
whence, conjured by Laud, the Revolution had first come, marched 
the army which brought settlement. Cromwell’s logic proved sternly 
right; he alone could keep out Charles IT; and Vane found himself 
once more a close prisoner, with worse prospects than when he had 
been confined in Carisbrook. 

He employed himself principally in composition, Among other 
things, he wrote a treatise of some length, “Concerning Eternal 
Life.” I resolutely tried to read it, and made progress, but am 
compelled to own myself beaten. The style is clear; the ideas are. 
not separately difficult to apprehend ; but the subtlety of the dis- 
tinctions, the multiplicity of the subsidiary clauses and qualifications, 
the marvellous complexity of the whole, added to a certain monoto- 
nous, silvery flow of language, lend it a higher mesmerizing power 
than any book I have ever tried. In the forenoon, under the in- 
fluence of strong tea, and with an alarm-clock to go off at your ear 
every twenty minutes, you might make something of it; L have 
been too signally defeated to try again. There is no end to Vane’s 
distinctions, He distinguishes between the creation of the soul and 
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the creation of the body; between the “state of being” which the 
heavens and the earth had before being created, and that into which 
they were created ; between the male and female principles, created 
complete in Adam before Eve appeared. In the opinion of a. creation 
of all things first in idea and then in fact there is obviously an after- 
glow of Platonism; and is not that queer notion about male and 
female in Adam a kind of anticipation of one of the most curious 
‘and startling suggestions of Darwin? Of God Vane says that He 
“cannot but will “good, as of His own nature bound up unto it.” 
This is the fundamental postulate of Calvinism. 

After two years’ grievous imprisonment, Vane was brought to trial. - 
Parliament had petitioned m his favour; Charles had promised to 
spare his life; but “the word of a king” of the Stuart race was not 
likely to aoe much confidence in Vane. Hallam pronounces his 
defence valid against‘ the charge of high treason, on the principle of 
English law that submission to a government de facto is not a crime. 
Twice “he had either tacitly or expressly assented to the abolition of 
the kingly office in England-; once a few months after the proclama- 
tion of the Commonwealth, when Parliament passed a Bill to that 
effect, and once when he brought in a report ih the same sense to 
the House of Commons, after the death of Cromwell; but he would, 
no doubt, have maintained that, on neither occasion was he answer- 
able for the action of Parliament, and that on both he had agreed 
only that kingship should be in abeyance. I think it probable that 
his stubborn insistance, before his judges, on the doctrine that the 
House of Commons is the vital part of the body politic in England, 
not the House of Lords and not the Monarch, gave mortal offence to 
Charles. At all events: the King declared him a dangerous person, 
and left him to his doom. 

His last days’ and hours were marked by complete moral 
‘triumph. The serene invincibility of a soul that had not con- 
sciously stooped to evil, that had not sinned against the light, that 
had chosen pain and dishonour and all that the world calls failure, 
rather than be untrue to itself or sully its rectitude, shone in 
his face and spoke in his whole demeanour. When he was being 
drawn on a “sled” through the precincts of the Tower to the place 
of execution on Tower Hill, he said with a smile, that he had 
“never been better in his life”’ From roof and window grave and 
sorrowful Puritan faces wafted greetings towards him, “The Lord go 
with you! The Great God of Heaven and Earth appear in you and 
for you!” He took off his hat and mildly bowed his thanks.. “The 
Lord Jesus go with your dear soul!” said the crowd in the way as he . 
passed. He was in a black suit with silk waistcoat of scarlet—“ the 
victorious colour,’ says the old reporter. He would have spoken 
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much on the scaffold ; for the ineffable dialectical complacency con- 
tinued, and he was ready to prove that he had always been per- 
fectly right ; but the trumpeters were ordered to “ murre ” derisively 
in his face, and drown his voice ; his documents were snatched from 
his hand; and with a brutal rudeness, which shocked the crowd, 
the officials rifled his pockets for papers. All this was exquisitely 
fitted to agonize him. But the heavenly sunshine that enveloped 
his soul was never disturbed. Not a nerve quivered in lip or 
finger, He laid his head on the block with the placidity of a child 
falling asleep. His last words were, “Father, glorify thy servant in | 
the sight of men, that he may glorify Thee in the discharge of his 
duty to Thee and to his country.” An onlooker, who had been a 
curious observer of executions, declared that his countenance did 
not in the least change, and that his head alone, of all he had 
seen in the same circumstances, did not make any motion after 
severance, but lay perfectly still. Cromwell died in his bed, with 
his family round him; but the deathbed of Cromwell was not so 
calm as the scaffold of Vane. 

Constitutional logic has not "made a gadis step in advance of 
the fundamental positions of Vane. No possible political develop- 
ment can outrun the sovereignty of the people, administered by 
officers appointed by the people’s intelligent will This was his 
essential principle, although it was complicated, and at | times 
perhaps obscured, by the opinion that Christ had bestowed an 
inalienable freedom, an inalienable sovereignty, upon believers. 
The political history of Great Britain since his death has been 
explicitly and literally the working out, in practical application 
and full and final recognition, of his doctrine that the seat of 
English liberty, the root of English sovereignty, is in the House of 
Commons. It is one of the most cruel arrangements of destiny that 
a man is seldom so well known to his contemporaries as to posterity ; 
we are now able to do more justice to Cromwell than Vane was, and 
to Vane than Cromwell was; and we can see that Cromwell might 
have done more for his country if Vane had co-operated with him: 
but let us not be hard upon Vane for forfeiting such a’ friendship as 
the Protector’s, and erecting his own scaffold, rather than coun- 
tenance even Oliver Cromwell in dealing rudely with the Parliament 
of England. 

PETER BAYNE. 
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IS A CHRISTIAN LIFE FEASIBLE IN THESE DAYS? 


REMARKABLE little 'work dealing with this problem, entitled 
A “The True History of Joshua Davidson,” has recently been 
exciting much attention and interest. It is so good a book that it 
might have been, and ought to have been, much better. It is full of 
literary skill, and notable for the entire absence of apparent effort ; 
while here and there it almost approaches to a sort of genius in the 
effective naturalness of the style and the graphic simplicity of the 
descriptions ;—and the amount and vividness of feeling shown in 
every page make the undeniable ability of the book as a work of art 
go further and produce more impression than if it proceeded from a 
less tender spirit. 

The conception of the authoress is ingenious and striking, and 
affords a capital field for working out the peculiar views she entér- 
tains, or—as it would be more correct to say—which have taken hold 
of her. We speak of the “ Authoress” advisedly ;—for the eager and 
wholesome, if sometimes rather uncontrolled sympathies, the imper- 
fect knowledge of facts, the superficial acquaintance with political 
economy, the impulsive haste of what might otherwise be powerful 
thought, the intellect always at the command and at the mercy of the 
feelings, the prejudices and the fancy which break out in every. page, 
stamp it unmistakeably as the work of a woman, or of one of those 
men, like the authors of “Alton Locke” and “Ginx’s Baby,” who 
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resemble women in their excitability of temperament and impatient 
impetuosity of brain. If the idea of the book had been worked out 
to the end as rationally and successfully as in the first 150 pages, it 
would have had a long life and a wide range of readers, and might - 
have done real good. But it changes sadly for the worse—as a 
rational production at least—towards the end; and the errors of the 
last half of the volume will lead most readers to look with mistrust 
upon the soundness of the earlier portion, and, therefore, to fail to lay 
to heart the lessons and conclusions which it so picturesquely brings 
before us. 

The hero is a young Cornish carpenter of simple character and 
piously brought. up, who—taking all that he is taught in church and 
at the Sunday school au grand sérieux as well as au pied de la 
lettre, and endeavouring to act accordingly—is constantly getting into 
difficulties, offending his superiors, and making himself generally 
- embarrassing and absurd. He is assured that every word in the 
Gospels is hterally true; that every command and exhortation is 
really meant to be obeyed; that every promise may be confidently 
relied upon; that Christ is set forth as our pattern and example, and, 
being our example, ought actually to be imitated. Poor Joshua, 
learning all this every Sunday and from every pulpit, and being 
moreover peremptorily re-assured of it by his Rector when, in his 
dawning perplexities, he ventures to question that august functionary, 
falls into the folly of positively believing it and of resolving to shape 
his whole life by the standard thus held up to him. He humbly 
enquires during school time from his aristocratic High-Church Vicar, 
Mr. Grand, why he and his brethren do not live as the Disciples and 
Apostles did, and gets mercilessly snubbed in consequence. He takes 
home a drunken, dirty drab to his poor bewildered mother, and bids 
her do Christ’s work over the reprobate :—bút the reprobate soon 
went to the bad as before, and Mrs. Davidson, good soul, thought her 
son daft. Trusting in the text of Christ’s promise to his disciples, he 
ate poisonous berries, and nearly died in consequence; he “ handled 
serpents,” and was greatly astonished to find himself severely bitten 
by the viper. And he talked so much genuine Christianity to the 
doctor who attended him, that the good man was very anxious to save 
him by sending him incontinently to a lunatic asylum. In fine, poor 
Joshua, merely by trying in all sincerity to do on week-days what 
every sabbath day he is told our Pattern did and he therefore ought 
to do, is for ever getting into scrapes and running his head against 
stone walls, and being bullied by his teachers for believing what they 
tell him. 

But as Joshua is a youth of sense as well as faith, he gradually 
comes to the conclusion that the Gospel is not to be taken quite 
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literally. Not the less, however, is he convinced that the spirit of its 

teaching is clear enough and intended to be conscientiously and 
resolutely acted up to. He goes to London in company with a faith- 
ful friend who narrates his story, joins a few attached and admiring 
companions, who have all things in common, and works diligently at 
his trade. He leads there a truly and unflinchingly Christian. life, 
seeking out the fallen, the destitute, and the depraved, living among 
them, earnestly bent upon doing good in spite of all obloquy and 
ceaseless discouragements. But he finds the world, the actual society 
around him, almost as much set against the spirit as against the letter 
of the Gospel teaching. He tries to reform a regular jail-bird, nearly 
gets involved in his iniquities, and is publicly beaten by the ruffian 
in the course of the attempted reformation. He succeeds in rescuing 
a poor Magdalen,—and the narrative of this process is the most 
touching and beautiful part of the volume, full of nature, truth, and 
genuine pathos; buthe loses his own repute among his neighbours 
by taking her into his own house—that being in fact about the only 
really Christian and effectual mode of saving her. He sets up a 


. night-school.for the scamps and villains who swarm in the court 


where he lives; said scamps and villains are turbulent and unmanage- 
able, and kick up such rows that at last the police interfere and take 
Joshua and his friend before the magistrate, who sends them to 
prison for a month as harbourers of disorderly and criminal characters ; 
and not unnaturally Joshua’s employers dismiss him from their 
service after this catastrophe. Yet poor Joshua has been simply 
imitating what he is certain would have been Christ’s conduct all 
along. 

So far all is very good. But unfortunately about this time our 
hero, “much meditating on these things,” though nowise soured by 
his misfortunes, begins to lose his head aad to talk nonsense. Unfor- 
tunately, too, his biographer ‘seems to lose her head as well, and 
appears to back’ him up in his nonsense. Finding his own efforts so 


' futile, and his small successes and his little strength so unavailing to 


stem the mass of evil seething and surging on every side of him, he 
comes to the conclusion that vast political and social changes are 
necessary before Christianity can have any chance of being carried 
out in practice; that, in fact, society must be overturned before it 
can be christianized. He sees that “what is wanted is a thorough re- 
organization of society, so that the distribution of wea th and know- 
ledge shall not be so partial as it is.” He fancies that Christianity 
teaches or involves the equalization of classes; he joins the Inter- 
national; he talks of the tyranny and selfishness of capital; he 
begins to go about as an itinerant lecturer, preaching that “ working- 
men must free themselves from the fetters in which Capital and Caste 
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have bound them ;’—and so on. “The evil lying in that great curse . 
of partial civilization—that Upas-tree of Caste—by which this 
Christian world of ours, with its religion of brotherhood and socialism, 
is overshadowed, pained him most of all. The caste of the rich, with _ 
its product, the class antagonism of the poor—what a sorry satire on , 
the religion of Jesus of Nazareth, that poor, unlearned man of the 
people, whom we have exalted into God and now worship with 
gorgeous ceremonial, while despising everyone of the social doctrines 
He and His disciples preached!” Joshua’s heart was better than his 
head. -He not only believed that Christ taught socialism, but actually 
fancied that in the Commune of Paris he found the truest, purest, 
most hopeful attempt to work out the genuine principles of Jesus of 
Nazareth ; went over to France to help the ruffians and fanatics of 
that awful travesty ; was nearly torn to pieces by them as an adhe- 
rent of Christ; had his faithful Magdalen shot as a pétrolewse; and 
was finally trampled to death by an enraged mob whom he was 
addressing in England, for being an Atheist, a Communist, a Repub- 
lican, and a Trade-Agitator. 


The grave and most vital problem which this book attempts to 
grapple with, but we think fails to solve, we propose to approach from 
a different point of view. No question can be more interesting, none 
practically more desirable to get answered, if answer be in-truth pro- 
curable, than this :—“ Is Christianity, in very deed and as nakedly 
preached and ordinarily taught, applicable to modern society and 
extant civilisation?” “Is it possible, would it be permitted, can it 
be wise or right, to obey and act out the Christian rule of life in the 
British Isles and in 1873?” |No question can be more vital, none 
more urgent, none more essential to our peace of conscience. None, 
we may add, is more sedulously and scandalously shirked. There is 
no courage and no sincerity or downrightness among us in this 
matter. We half say one thing and half believe another. We preach 
and profess what we do not think of practising; what we should Be 
scouted and probably punished if we did practise; what in our hearts 
and our dim, fled-from thoughts, we suspect it would be wrong to 
practise. Wherein lies the explanation of this demoralizing and 
disreputable untruthfulness of soul? Are the principles we profess 
mistaken?- Is the rule of life we hold up as a guide erroneous, 
impracticable, or inapplicable to the altered conditions of the age ? 
Or is it our conduct that is cowardly, feeble, self-indulgent, and 
disloyal? Is it our standard that is wrong, or merely our actions 
that are culpable and rebellious? Is Christianity a code. to be 
lived up to, or is it “a delusion, a mockery, and a snare?” 

In this connection it will be understood that what we have in mind 
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in speaking of Christianity and a Christian life is not the acceptance, 
however earnest and devout, of a special creed or set of doctrines 
respecting the Incarnation, the Atonement, the proper Divinity of 
Christ, Justification by Faith, and other matters,—of most of which it 
would appear as if Jesus never heard, and of which He says but little. 
Nor do we mean unfailing attention to acode of observances, whether . 
ecclesiastical, sacramental, or sabbatical, of which Sects and Churches 
make much, and which to so large a’mass of believers still constitute . 
the prominent and distinctive features, if not the vital essence of their 
religion ; but which Jesus we know set scanty store by, and, in com- 
mon with the great Prophets who preceded him, was inclined rather 
to depreciate than enforce. Nor, finally, are we immediately con- 
cerned, for the purposes of the present argument, with those precepts 
and exhortations and that pervading spirit and temper which we all 
instinctively bow down to and revere, as worthy of all acceptation, 
even when the weakness of the flesh makes it hardest practically to 
obey them and imbibe them :—humility of soul ;—purity of life, and 
the sedulous governance and castigation of the thoughts as the best 
security thereof ;—the sacred inwardness of Prayer ;—tolerance and 
charity in our mutual’ judgments ;—the repression of hasty anger or 
malignant pasion: ;—gentleness to human frailty ; — pardon of 
vepented wrong ;~—forgiveness of personal injuries ;—devotion to our 
Maker, and love of our fellow-men. These duties or virtues we 
never doubt to be of paramount and universal obligation ; nor does a 
question ever really arise as to their authority, sanctity, or applicabi- 
lity under all circumstances and in every age. Modern society does 
not consciously repudiate these, or place definite obstacles in the 
way of their practical observance -—the difficulties and opposing 
forces here are within us, not without.—The specialities for the con- 
duct of life prescribed by Christ’s precepts and example, as gathered 
from the Gospels and the proceedings of His first disciples, which 
current Civilisation does trammel and’ oppose, and which current 
Thought, does question and controvert, are five in number :—non- 
resistance to violence, the duty of almsgiving, the impropriety of 
providence and forethought, the condemnation of riches, and the Com- 
munism, which was supposed to be inculcated, and which certainly 
was practised by the earliest Christians. How far and under what 
modifications were these wise and sound at that time, and are they 
obligatory, permissible, or noxious now ? 


I. NON-RESISTANCE, 


The precepts commanding non-resistance and submission to 
violence are too distinct and specific-to.allow us to pare them 
away to anything at all reconcilable with modern sentiments and 
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practice, even by the most extreme use of the plea of oriental and 
hyperbolic language.* They go far beyond a prohibition of mere 
retaliation, or blame of hasty resentment or vindictive memory. 


They distinctly command unresisting endurance of violence and 


wrong, whether directed against person or property. Now, can 
this precept be carried out, and would it be well that it should 
be? 

` The first consideration that occurs to us is that obedience to it 
‘has never been seriously attempted. The common sense or the 
common’ instinct of Christians in all ages and in all lands, has 
quietly but peremptorily put it aside as not meant for use. Indeed 
Christians have habitually fought from the earliest times just as 
savagely as Pagans. They have seldom dreamed even of confining 
- themselves to self-defence—self-defence, indeed, being condemned 
just as decidedly as aggression. Nay, they have habitually fought 
in the name and, as they firmly believed, in the cause of Christ, have 
gloried in the title of “good soldiers of Christ,” have died with 
priestly blessing and absolution amid the rage of conflict, confident 
that their reward was sure, and that angels would bear them straight- 
way to the bosom of the beloved Master whose orders they had so 


strangely set at naught. One sect, indeed, among Christians have — 


taken this precept of Jesus literally—and what precept is to be so 
taken if this is not ?—~and have professed to obey it to the letter. 
But in the first place, the Society of Friends never: pretended to 
carry out more than one halfof it. They never went the length com- 
manded in the text, of facilitating assault and coercion, They 
never, we believe, denied -themselves the luxury of passive resis- 
tance in its most resolute and ingenious devices. They did not 
return a blow; but they did not make the first so easy or so 
pleasant as to invite a second. And they have nearly died out.— 
In the next place, they tried the experiment under circumstances 
which practically made non-resistance comparatively safe and easy,— 
namely, under the egis of police and law. It is but seldom that any 


* “T say unto you, that ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. Andif any man... . take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. And whomsoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain.” “Put up thy sword, for all they that take the sword shall perish by the 
. sword.” His answer to the officer who struck him before the High Priest: “If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; but if well, why smitest thou me ?” 
“ Blessed are the Meek, for they shall inherit the Earth.” 

It is true that in one of the Evangelists, just before his arrest, he is reported to 
have said to the twelve : “ He that hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy 
one.” But the passage is so unintelligible, and so entirely out of keeping with thé 


context, that it is almost certainly a case of misreporting, or misconception, or wholly. 


unwarranted tradition. A few hours later, Jesus said: “My kingdom is not of this 
world ; else would my servants fight.” 
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of us now have actually to ward off a blow, or by force`to resist an 
attempt at robbery, because, theoretically or potentially at least, the 
assailant knows and we know that the accredited guardians of order 
are there to do it for us. In fact, the daily routine of civilised life is 
organised on the assumption that the necessity for self-defence and 
resistance to evil is taken off our hands. Obedience to Christ's pre- 
cept becomes wonderfully simplified—or rather it is dexterously 
evaded—-when we have only to hand over our enemy to the nearest 
constable. We, in fact, do resist, and resist like the merest Pagan ; 
—only we resist by deputy—disobeying vicariously, that we > may be 
in a condition to obey in person. ` 

The truth is, that the whole of our criminal law and our police ar- 
rangements are based upon a systematic repudiation of the precept 
in question; and the order of modern Society, the security of 
modern life could not otherwise exist. In savage communities 
and in disordered times every man must succumb to violence or must 
defend himself. In such times obedience to the Christian precept 


' would simply mean the extermination or enslavement of all Chris- 


tians, the supremacy of the violent by the self-suppression of the 
gentle. In our days, division of labour is in the ascendant; and we 
delegate the duties of resisting violence and evil toa professional 


‘class, If bad men abound—and where would be ‘the meaning of 


Christian precepts and the exhortations to a Christian life if they did ' 
not ?—then, if the criminal class are not to prosper and toreign, police 
and the repressive and punitive law must exist and act, must restrain 


' and retribute. Who among us would for a moment advocate their 


abolition? Who’ that deems it right to maintain them can pretend 
that the Christian precept of non-resistance is obeyable in these days, 
or that he is endeavouring to obey 1t? His mind may be penetrated 
with the spirit of patience, humanity, and consideration for his fellow- 
men which led Jesus to utter that command; but the command 
itself he simply repudiates and evades. 

The impossibility and impropriety of regarding the precept of 
non-resistance to evil violence as extant and obligatory becomes 


' obvious from another class of considerations. We may, as the 


Quakers do, deem it forbidden to resist or resent such violence 
when directed against ourselves,—though even they practically 
decline to recognise that the same command which forbids, us -to 
return a blow forbids us also to ward it off But no one, however 
imbued with the spirit of the Gospel (unless, indeed, false interpreta- 
tions have crushed all the manhood out of him) would fail to resist blows 
directed against our neighbours,—against those whom we are taught - 
to love, to assist, and to protect. A man may be so disciplined as to 
take meekly the blow struck at himself, but would never dream it 
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his duty to endure in the same fashion the blow struck at the woman 
leaning on his arm.* One command of the Gospel here distinctly 
clashes with another, and no one doubts for an instant which ought 
to be obeyed. We are then landed in the absurdity that of two per- 
sons walking in the street together, violence aimed at A. is to be 
accepted with submission, and violence aimed at B. to be resented ; 
or that A. and B. may each resist the other’s assailant, but not his 
own, 

There is still another view of the subject to be taken. The worst 
ill-service you can do to the violent, is to show them that they may 
work their wicked will unpunished and unchecked by the natural 
instincts of humanity. It is to make them “masters of the situa- 
tion,” to encourage them by success and impunity, to enthrone them 
as monarchs of the world. It is to put goodness under the foot of” | 
evil, and so to drive back the progress of Humanity, to retard “ the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven.” It is, too, to harden the sinner 
in his wrong, the criminal in his crime, the brute in his brutality, to 
teach him to proceed in outrages and iniquities that pay so well; to 
make him heap up wrath against the day of wrath. Hundreds, who 
would have been stopped at the outset of their criminal career by 
prompt and timely resistance, are led on by the impunity which sub- 
mission secures, till habits of crime are formed and recovery becomes 
hopeless. Non-resistance then becomes connivance and complicity in 
wrong. 

The orthodox reply to these common-sense representations is well 
known, but has never been convincing. The wrong-doer, it is said, 
will be so amazed and melted by the calm acquiescence of his victim, 
that his heart will be touched and his conscience awakened ‘by the 
unexpected issue. He will be taken unawares, asit were—approached 
on an unguarded side ; and thus be disarmed in place of being baffled, 
and converted instead of being defeated. But, we apprehend, this an- 
ticipation assumes one or two postulates fatal to its realization, and 
somewhat contradictory. It assumes that resistance and retaliation 
are the rule—else there would be nothing in the attitude of meek 
endurance to surprise the violent man into reflection and repent- 
ance. It implies, moreover, a susceptibility on the part of the 
violent which the habit of violence soon destroys. It seems, too, to 
pre-suppose a moral atmosphere that could only be created by a com- . 
munity of non-resisting Christians—or a world at least in which the 
wrong-doers were so comparatively few that they did not suffice to 


* Evén “Joshua Davidson,” who unresistingly bears the brutal assault of his 
drunken associate upon himself, when he hears that his protégée Mary has been 
insulted by a ruffianly concierge, beats him within an inch of his life, without the 
least prejudice to his Christianity. 
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form a public opinion and class-sympathies of theit own. It imagines 
the criminal, the oppressor, and the self-seeker, recoiling from the 
very facility and completeness of their :success, and at the very 
moment when the prospect of its joys most radiantly dawns upon them. 
It expects them to be “touched by grace” just when the career of 
wrong looks most inviting and most full of promise. Such things 
may be; such things have been in isolated instances. But can they 
ever become normal? Can they be counted upon so as to form a safe 
or rational guide for conduct ? 

There is, however, one case in which the non-resistance doctrine is 
so obviously inapplicable that no one, we believe, has ever dreamed ` 
of practising it; namely, in the case of quarrels between nations. For 
one country to submit to outrage and wrong at the hands of another 
when the means of resistance lay in its power has never been held 
right or obligatory. The question has never seriously been brought 
under discussion ; it being perfectly clear that, the relative position of . 
different nations from the earliest times even to our own having . 
always been that of jealous rivalry, ceaseless controversy either 
smouldering or flagrant, and hostility latent or avowed, any people 
that habitually and notoriously submitted to violence would simply be 
over-run, enslaved, or-trampled out. The doctrine of non-resist- 
ance would mean nothing but the destruction of the gentler and 
finer races, and the rampant tyranny of the stronger; the reign of 
- violence, not that of peace; the triumph of Satan, not that of 
Christ; in a word, the suicide of all meek and truly Christian 
peoples. 

It is plain then that we have here one of three or four instances 
in which true Christianity must be held to require a disregard of its 
own précepts in favour of its own principles, in which Christ’s ex- 
hortations are a guide to the spirit we must cherish, not to the 
conduct we must pursue. We must cultivate the temper which 
will effectually prevent us from being quick to resent or prone to 
retaliate, or severe to punish; but without abnegating those natural 
. Instincts which are sometimes our safest guides, or ceasing to main- 
tain that firm attitude of self-protection which, under the governance 
of good feeling and good sense, is the best antagonist to the pre- 
valence of violence upon earth. i 


TI. ALMS-GIVING,* 


Scarcely any precept in the Gospel is more distinct or reiterated 
than this. No duty has been more peremptorily insisted upon by the 


* «Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee tum 
not thou away.” “ Sell that thou hast and give alms.” “Let thine alms be in secret, 
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Church in all times and in all countries. It was one of the chief func- 
tions ofthe monastic institutions in the middle ages. It was made a 
legal obligation ‘in the days which succeeded them. It is periodically 
inculeated from Protestant pulpits, and the Catholics are still more 
positive in prescribing it on all the faithful. Our own country swarms 
‘with proofs how literally and widely, generation after generation, the 
obligation has been acknowledged and fulfilled. The Reports of the 
Charity Commission, in countless volumes, bear testimony to the in- 
numerable charities that exist, and explain a little what they have 
done. The conception of the obligation of alms-giving is, to this day, 
neatly as prevalent'and as influential as ever. It is of all Christian 
precepts that which is most strictly obeyed—obedience to it being 
easier than to anyother. A pious man, and a tender-hearted woman, 
do not feel comfortable or good, unless ‘they habitually g give to beggars, 
or spend a given portion of their income in SE OUR the poor—or 
those who seem such. 

Yet nothing can be more certain than that all this is very wrong 
and does infinite mischief. The more literally the precept [“ give to 
him that asketh of thee” ] is obeyed, the more harm does it do. No 
conclusion has been more distinctly or definitely proved than that 
nearly all charity, popularly so called—more especially all indiscrimi- 
nate alms-giving—is simply and singularly noxious. It is noxious 
‘most of all to the objects of it—whom it fosters in all mean and un- 
christian vices, in idleness, self-indulgence, and falsehood. It is 
noxious in the next place to the deserving and industrious poor, from 
-whom it diverts sympathy. It is noxious, also, to the entire com- 
‘munity, among whom it-creates and cherishes a class of most per- 
nicious citizens. The form which charity has a tendency to assume 
in societies so complicated as all civilised societies are growing now, 
is such as to drain the practice of nearly all its incidental good, and 
ageravate its peculiar mischiefs. The alms-giver has not his kindly 
feelings called forth by personal intercourse with the poor; he swb- 
scribes, he does not give; and charitable endowments and bequests are 
ingenious contrivances for diffusing the most’ wide-spread pauperism. 
Paupers become sneaks and vagrants; and vagrants soon grow into 
criminals. It is needless to dwell on this :—the consentaneous voice 
of modern benevolence, and of statesmanship alike, is crying out 
against alms-giving as a mischief and a sin,—as anything but philan- 
thropy or charity—as a sentimental self-indulgence, and the very 
reverse of a Christian virtue,—a distinct, and now nearly always a con- 
scious, complicity in imposture, fraud, laziness, and sensuality. l Every - 
and thy Father, who seeth in secret, himself shall reward thee openly.” “He that 


hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none.” “Give alms of such things 
as ye have; and bebold all things are clean to you.” 
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ane conversant with the question, all true lovers of their fellow-men,— | 
all earnest and practical labourers in the field of social improvement, 
in the precise-measure of their experience agree that, in all schemes- 
and efforts for rectifying the terrible evils of our crowded civilisation, 
the most ubiquitous and insurmountable impediments arise out of the 
practice of indiscriminate alms-giving and systematic charity. One of 
the most pernicious and objectionable of our daily habits is strict 
obedience to one of the clearest and most positive of Christian precepts. 

Nor is it in England only that alms-giving is bad. It is bad 
everywhere ; it is bad even in the East; it is very bad in Italy; it is 
worst of all perhaps in Spain, Everywhere it creates a special class 
of the worthless and the vicious, who soon become the criminal. ° It 
as of its essence to do this. The antagonism between the Christian 
precept and what ought to.be the conduct of really Christian men is 
direct, complete, undeniable, and all but universal. 

The mischief has arisen out of the time-honoured practice—a 
practice which surely now-a-days would be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance—of looking into the Gospel as a Code of 
Conduct instead of a well-spring of spiritual influence, and picking 
out texts to go by and to judge by, as a French Judge opens chapter 
and verse of the Code Napoleon,—instead of imbuing ourselves with 
“the same mind that was in Christ,” and letting our behaviour after- 
wards flow freely therefrom. Christ directed us “to do good” to our 
fellow-men, especially to the poor and helpless among them. In our 
_ stupid literalism we have taken this as a command to’do them all . 
the harm we can. “He that hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none,’’—read as an exhortation to use our abundance and 
our advantages to succour, the needy and assist the less fortunate, is 
conceived in a beautiful and righteous spirit. But how when the 
second coat has been provided to meet next year’s exigencies at the 
cost of much difficult self-denial, and when the coat of the coatless 
man has been pawned for drink, and when the one which I give 
him is sure to follow its predecessor up the spout? Is thrift to 
be discouraged and sodden sensuality to be fostered, in the name 
of a Christian duty? The solution of the difficulty is very plain. 
Jesus put the abstract principle in a concrete shape—as he always 
did :—He commanded a benevolent frame of mind in the form of a 
precept to the simplest action to which that frame of mind would 
instinctively lead in‘circumstances when reflection would suggest 
nothing to control the impulse. Probably He never reflected on the 
danger of creating a whole tribe of begging impostors. Perhaps the 
danger did not exist in that day. In any case, what He really de- 
signed and desired was to produce a spirit of boundless compassion 
‘and love which should inspire his disciples with anxiety to do all the 
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good possible, to render all the aid possible to those who were in 
distress or want ; His aim was to elevate, not to degrade, to foster the 
Christian vir fies not the selfish vices ; and the very texts that we 
read as enjoining alms-giving are ' veally those which, interpreted 
aright, most distinctly prohibit it. Here it is not that a Christian life 
is not feasible in our days ;—it is only that it has become more diffi- 
cult because less simple; and that in order to disentangle its dictates 
from its dicta, and to penetrate to its inner significance, demands 
more intellectual effort and more intellectual freedom than we are 
prone to exercise. Here if anywhere, it is “the letter that killeth, 
and the spirit that giveth life.” What we have to ask ourselves-is, 
“What would Christ, with all the circumstances before him, have 
directed in these times ?”. 


JIT. IMPROVIDENCE. 


There is scarcely any exhortation in the line of social morality 
more incessantly or more unanimously addressed to the people 
of this country than that which urges them to provide for the 
future, “to lay by for a rainy day ;” to store up something of 
their daily earnings against the time when those earnings may 
fail or be interrupted. Assuredly there is no exhortation of which 
they stand more in need, nor one which they more habitually neglect. 
Manifestly there is no duty the sedulous discharge of which more 
‘vitally concerns their future welfare and their present peace. It is 
their improvidence that condemns them to squalor, to indigence, to 
dependence, to wretched habitations, to unwholesome surroundings, 
and to all those moral evils and dangers which follow in the wake of 
these ‘things. Few things can be more certain than that if our 
working classes are ever to emerge from their present most unsatis- 
factory condition, if they are to become respectable citizens and true 
Christians, they must learn to save for to-morrow’s needs, and to 
regard it as something very like a sin to leave to-morrow to take care 
of itself. To spend all their gains when those gains are ample, as 
they so habitually do, is obviously not only a folly, but something 
very like a fraud,—inasmuch as it is wasting their: own substance, 
relying that when it fails they will be fed out of the substance of 
others. It is the conduct so distinctly condemned in the case of the 
foolish virgins—with an‘ aggravation. They do not forget to bring 
their oil ; they deliberately waste it,—knowing that they may say to 
their wiser neighbours, “Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone 
out.” The workman who in receipt of good wages saves nothing out 
of those wages is wilfully improvident, relying on the providence 
of others ; for what is the property from which charitable funds are 
derived and on which Poor Rates are levied, but the accumulated 
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savings of the provident and thoughtful? What is all invested 
wealth, indeed, but the steadily augmented economies of those who, 
generation after generation, have taken thought for the morrow? It 
is not too much to say that if our artizan classes would for two gene- 
rations—perhaps, even for one—be as frugal and as hoarding as the 
French peasant is, and as the better portion of the Scotch and Swiss 
once were, the whole face of the country would be changed ;—they 
would'be men of property instead of being Proletaires; they could 
live in comfortable dwellings in place of wretched hovels and crowded 
alleys; they might, be men of comparative leisure instead of mere 
toilers all day and every day, from childhood to old age; education 
would be as much within their reach as it is within the reach of their 
betters now ; and the soil would be prepared in which all the Chris- 
tian virtues and most civilised enjoyments could easily take root and 
flourish. With providence would come sobriety, with property. would 
come independence, and all the. facilities for a worthy and a happy 
life would grow up around them. In a word, providence, if not the 
very first duty of the social man, ranks very high among: his Uuties, 
and is the sine gud non of any decided and permanent improvement 
in either his social or his moral state. About this there can be no 
doubt. As to this there is no difference of opinion. 

Yet it is not to be denied that this prime duty, this imperative 
obligation, this indispensable condition of human advancement, is 
not only deprecated but actually denounced and prohibited in that 
Sermon on the Mount,-which we are accustomed to look to as the 
embodiment of the Christian rule of life.* . 

The words of Christ, and the exhortations of the Christian states- 
men, economists, and moralists, are directly at varlance—and. the 
latter are undeniably in the right. How is the difficulty to be met ? 
How must the discrepancy be reconciled? Why not meet. the ques- 
tion honestly and boldly, and avow that Jesus was addressing hearers 
in a very different position and state of mind from the labourers and 
artizans of England—hearers who were wont to be not too careless, 


* “Take no thought for, your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor _ 


yet for your body, what ye shall put on. . . . . Behold the fowls of the air, for 
they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not better than they? . . . . And why take ye thought for 


raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. Wherefore if God so clothe the grass of the field . . .-. shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? . . . . Take, therefore, no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? But seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you. . . . . Take, therefore, no thought for the 
morrow ; for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.” 
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but too anxious, about the morrow; whose climate rendered compa- 
ratively little necessary, and yielded that little to very moderate toil ; 
the conditions of whose civilisation were incomparably simpler 
than ours, and the obligations of labour far Jess onerous. It may 
well be, then, that the exhortations which were sound and appropriate 
to them are inapplicable to us. But we may probably, with perfect 
safety and with no irreverence, go a step. further, and observe that 
Jesus, as was natural and customary, not only spoke with that Oriental 
picturesqueness of style which is almost inevitably exaggeration, but 
fixed his own thought and directed that of his hearers upon the one 
side and phase of truth with which he was at the moment dealing, to 
the exclusion of all qualifying considerations which must be taken into 
account as soon as we begin to frame a code of conduct or a system 
of action out of one isolated discourse addressed to one fraction of a 
great problem. Here, as glsewhere, the idea which les at the root of 
the teaching is undeniably correct,—for that idea deprecates and 
assails that inordinate worldliness which constituted one of the most 
insurmountable obstaeles to the reception of Christ’s doctrine. The 
error is ours, not Christ’s—and consists in perversely applying a sermon 
addressed to a congregation among whom a particular quality of mind 
and temper was in excess to a congregation with whom it is most 
lamentably deficient. Had Jesus preached to English artizans, we 
may feel certain that he would have chosen a different theme, and 
used far other language. But that is by no means all that needs to 
be\said. Nota word of Christ’s rebuke to those who were eaten up 
by excessive care for the good things of the world, and were led 
thereby to neglect treasures immeasurably more precious, can be 


pleaded in justification of those who are so far from undervaluing _ 


these good things that they insist upon their instantaneous enjoyment 
and their a diao exhaustion ; who lay by nothing for to-morrow 
only because, like the brutes that perish, they choose to eat ‘up y- 

thing to-day ;—who, if they follow the letter of the law in laying up “ 
no treasure upon earth, utterly flout its spirit, inasmuch as they cer- 
tainly lay up no treasure in heaven either. To eschew over-anxiety 
for future comfort and well-being, in order that we may be the freer 
for the work of righteousness, is the part of all true followers of 
Jesus :—to “take no thought for the morrow” that we may indulge 
the more unrestrainedly in the indolence and sensualities of to-day, 
and to plead Gospel warrant for the sin, is to “ wrest Scripture to our 
own destruction.” It would be well that divines ‘should make this 
more clear, The form which Christ’s teaching would take were he to 
come on earth now, without the least real change in its essential 
spirit, would probably be :—Take thought for to-morrow, and provide 
for its necessities, in order that, when to-morrow comes, you may be free 
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enough from sordid wants and gnawing cares to have some moments 
to spare for the things that Dorong unto your peace. 


IV. DENUNCIATION OF WEALTH. 


There is no line of conduct so emphatically condemned by Christ, 
and so eagerly pursued by Christians, as the pursuit of riches. There 
is no mistake about either fact. Throughout the Gospels riches are 

spoken of not only as a peril and temptation to the soul, but as some- 
thing evil in themselves, something to be atoned for, something to be 
_ singled out for condemnation. ‘The young man who has kept all the 
commandments from his youth up, and asks what he must do further 
to secure eternal life; is told to despoil himself of all his great posses- 
sions and give them to the poor. He is reluctant to do so, and Jesus 
thereupon observes that “a rich man shall hardly enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven.” According to Luke he said, “ Blessed are ye poor, for 
yours is the Kingdom of God. Woe unto you that are rich, for you 
‘have received your consolation.” “Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sures upon earth.” In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, the rich 
man, without the faintest intimation that he had any other fault than 
wealth, is relegated to the place of torment ; while the beggar, with- 
out the faintest intimation that he had any other merit but his Indi- 
gence and his sores, is carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom; and 
. the startling and only reason assigned for the award is, that now it 1s 
the turn of Lazarus to be made comfortable. It is true that in one 
passage the harshness of Christ’s denunciation is modified into (the 
phrase “ How hard it is for them that trust in uncertain riches to 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven!” and when his disciples are 
horrified at hearing that hard sentence about the needle’s eye, and 
exclaim, “ Who then can be saved ?” he holds out a mysterious hope 
that in the infinite resources of the Most High, some way of escape 
from the sweeping condemnation may be found. Still thè prevailing 
tone and teaching of the Gospel cannot be gainsaid or veiled. It is 
to the effect that the poor are the more especial favourites of God; 
that wealth is a thing to be shunned, not to be sought; that it dis- 
tinctly stands in the way of salvation, and will probably have to be 
atoned for hereafter by terrific compensation. 

Yet in spite of this emphatic warning, riches have been the most 
general pursuit of Christians in all ages and among all classes, with rare 
exceptions in the monkish ages; among real and earnest, as well as 
among merely professing Christians; among the accredited teachers of 
the Gospel (to a considerable extent), as well as among the mere 
following flock of lay disciples. Nay more, the most really Christian 
nations have been, and still are, the most devoted to the pursuit of 
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gain; the most rigidly and ostentatiously Christian sections of those 
nations—shall we say the Quakers and the Scotch ?—have been among 
the steadiest and most quietly successful in the search. Nor do they 
even affect to fancy that they are wrong or disobedient in thus eagerly 
striving for that wealth which their Master so distinctly ordered them 
to eschew and dread ;—they put aside or pass by his teaching with a 
sort of staring unconsciousness, as if it in no way concerned them ;— 
with a curious unanimity they vote his exhortations obsolete, abstract, 
or inapplicable ;—the most respectable of the religious world give one 
day to their Saviour, and six days to their ledger ;—the most pious 
banker, the purest liver, the most benevolent nobleman, never dreams 
of “despising riches,” or of casting from him his superfluous posses- 
sions as a snare to his feet and a peril to his soul. .On the contrary, 
he is grateful to God, for them; he returns thanks for the favour 

which has so blessed his poor efforts to grow affluent ; he resolves 
that he will use his wealth for the glory of God. 

Now, which is wrong—Christ in denouncing riches, or Christians 
in cherishing them? Our Master in exhorting us to shun them, or 
his disciples in seeking them so eagerly? Will modern society 
permit us to despise them? And would it be well for modern society 
that we should ?—The answer, if we dare to state it plainly, does not 
seem to be doubtful or very recondite. We:must imbue ourselves 
with the spirit of Christ’s teaching as enduring and surviving, ever 
extant through all forms and all times;—and then we may safely 
ignore the letter as simply the accidental and temporary garment in 
which he clothed his meaning. This is probably the unperverted 
impulse of every true man, if he be a reflective man as well. Per- 
haps, indeed, the discrepancy between what Jesus preached, and that 
which every good and wise man would echo now, lies rather in the 
phraseology than in the essence of the doctrine. Jesus—living 
among the poor, cognizant of their “sacred patience” and their 
humble virtues, bent upon startling his world out of the self-indulgent 
ease into which it had sunk, and profoundly impressed with the ter- 
rible influence which the abundance and the love of earthly posses- 
sions exercise in enervating the soul, incapacitating it for all high 
enterprise, all self-denying effort, all difficult achievement, seeing, . 


. with a clearness which excluded for the moment all modifying consi- 


derations, the benumbing power of that fatal torpor and apathy 
which creeps over even nobler natures when this life is too luxurious 
and too joyful,—saw ‘that absolute renunciation would be easier and 
safer than the righteous use of wealth. We, on the other hand, who 
know—what was invisible in those simpler days—how necessary is 
the accumulation of capital to those great undertakings which carry 
on the progress and the civilisation of our complex modern commu- 
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nities,—naturally and tightly regard the employment of affluence, 
and not its pursuit or its possession, as the fit subject of our moral 
judgments. It.was in the grave of a rich disciple that the body of 
Jesus was laid after the Crucifixion ;—and in the parable of the 
talents he praised and recompensed the men who had doubled their 
capital by honest trading, while condemning and despoiling the feck- 
less and unprofitable idler. And the wise and rightminded of our 
day would denounce as unmercifully as Christ himself the rich man 
whose riches blinded him to the far higher, value of spiritual aims 
and intellectual enjoyments ; whose luxury and lavish expenditure 
make life difficult for all around him; whose ostentation is an evil 
and a temptation to those who take him as their model; to whom 
opulence is not a grand means, a solemn trust, and a grave responsi- 
bility, but merely a source of sensual indulgence and of vacant worth- 
lessness ;—or who pass their youth and manhood in adding house „to 
house and field to field, wasting life without all that alone renders 
life worth having. We see, too, perhaps more clearly than could be 
seen in earlier times, that poverty has its own special and terrible 
temptations and obstacles to virtue, as well as wealth ; and that with 
us at least, not affluence, but competence, smooths the way, for the 
weaker brethren, to a crowd of Christian excellencies. And, finally, 
we recognize now, what was not known—perhaps was not the case— 
then, that, though a rich man may use his wealth righteously and 
well, it is scarcely possible for him to get rid of it without doing — 
mischief, and therefore doing wrong. 


` 


V. COMMUNISM. 


It cannot be said that the Gospel anywhere distinctly preaches 
a community of goods, though it may be felt that the general 
tone of Christs exhortations tends in that direction. But there 
can be no doubt that the earliest body of disciples, those who 
constituted what is termed the “Church of Jerusalem,”, did so ; 
interpret the teaching of their Master, and “had all things in 
common, and sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to 
all, as every man had need.” The same statement is repeated still 
more fully and distinctly in the 4th chapter of the Acts :—*“ There 
was no one among them that lacked ;” “lands and houses were sold, 
. and the produce laid at the Apostles’ feet for distribution ; ”— 
' “neither said any man that ought of the things which he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common,” It is difficult to 
describe the sinking of all private property in a common fund in 
plainer language; and the strange story of Ananias 'and Sapphira, 
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though the words are peculiar, can scarcely be held to invalidate the 
conclusion. 

We can scarcely T then, that communism is in some sort a 
corollary of Christ’s teaching, though not a positively commanded 
part of Christianity. It has been held to be such by reforming sects 
and theorists in many ages, and various are the attempts recorded 
in history to reduce it to practice. The notion has been constantly 
reappearing during the last century, now in France, now in America. 
Many minds of no ordinary power have spoken in favour of the 
conception. Even Mr. J. S. Mill—who would have been a great, 
Christian if he had not been a great Thinker—has said that the idea 
at the root of it was irvefragably sound :-—‘‘ that every man should 
work according to his capacities, and should receive according to his 
wants.’ Yet nothing is more certain than that every endeavour 
to carry out the scheme in practice has always failed, and, as the 
eminent man just named has admitted, must always fail,—being con _ 
stantly shipwrecked on the same rock. The characteristics of human 
nature forbid success. As men are constituted, if they receive ac- 
cording to their wants, they never will work according to their 
capacities. If they are fed and provided with all they need, they 
will, as a rule, work as little as they can. As regards masses of men, 
it is only their regard for self that will compel them to do their duty 
by the community. The institution of private property, the convic- 
tion that “if any man will not work, neither shall he eat,” alone calls 
forth adequate exertions, alone controls indefinite multiplication, 
alone’ counteracts inveterate laziness, alone raises nations out of 
squalor and barbarism, alone lifts” man above the condition of the 
beasts that perish. Where communism prevails, nine men out 
of every ten try to get as much and to do as little as they can ;— 
and the system, therefore, 1s found to be simply suicidal. It 
encounters, too, whenever attempted, another fatal difficulty. It is 
impossible for any external authority to determine what are each 
man’s capacities, or each man’s needs. Practically, therefore, com- 
munism is fatal to civilization, fatal to order, fatal to freedom, fatal 
to progress ;—and if Christianity commands, favours, or indicates 
communism, Christianity is fatal to all these good things. 

Tt will be answered that Christianity aims, and professes, so to 
remould men’s natures, and to eliminate their vices, and to neutralize 
their selfishness, as to make a community of goods feasible, and not 
only compatible with, but conducive to, the highest and surest’ 
advance of the species. But we are dealing with the practical 
question :—“ Is a Christian life liveable in our day?” And if com- 
munism be only possible and safe when all men are moulded in 
Christ’s image, and permeated by his spirit, and noxious and fatal to 
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the best interests of humanity under all other conditions,—thén, if a 
community of goods be implied in a Christian life, that life indis- 
putably is not practicable now. It is found in actual fact, and has 
been found in all lands and in all times, that the institution of pri- 
vate property, with all the selfishness it involves and all the selfishness 
it fosters, is alone capable of drawing forth from our imperfect 
natures that strenuous and enduring exertion from which all progress 
springs. And this experience is the one sufficing, and perhaps the 
only unanswerable, justification of that often assailed and questioned 
institution. , 

To sum up the results of our inquiry. It may be safely pro- 
nounced. that Non-resistance, Alms-giving, Improvidence, and Com- 
munism, are not practicable in these days, and would be decidedly 
noxious, and therefore obviously wrong; while contempt of riches, if 
stopping short of that naked condemnation of them conveyed-in the 
bald letter of the Gospel teaching, would be feasible enough. But 
the spirit and temper which Oriental imagination, hasty generaliza- 
tion, unreflecting intelligence, unacquaintance with the require- 
ments of complex civilisation, and habitually hyperbolic phraseology, 
would naturally embody in those four exhortations, are as obligatory 
and as feasible as ever. The thought—the nucleus of mner mean- 
ing-—is sacred still and of enduring truth. It is only the casual and 
separable shell of words in which that thought was once conveyed 
that we must regard as having passed away, or possibly as never 
having been more than figuratively or exceptionally appropriate: 

And we may use our freedom of penetrating to the true spirit and 
meaning of Christ’s teaching through its casual or disguising letter, 
with the more boldness that it is only this spirit as to which we can 
feel absolutely certain. Jesus spoke in Aramaic, while his sayings 
are recorded for us in Greek: they must, therefore, have passed 
through the process of translation from “one language into another ; 
and, moreover, from one language into another whose genius is as 
singularly distinct as that of the German from that of the French. 
The record, too, it is pretty: certain, did not take shape till at least 
half a century, or about a generation and a half after the date of 
the events recorded—ample time for those events (whether facts or 
words) to have been moulded and modified by the invariable prac- 
tice of tradition into the conceptions of the human intermediaries 
by whose agency they were handed down ;—a time so ample that 
this process of modification could not fail to have operated largely. 
~ And, finally, the Gospels themselves abound in indications that both 
the disciples who heard and repeated Christ's sayings and the 
Hvangelists who recorded them in a foreign language did not always 
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conceive them rightly or comprehend them fully. Thus, what our 
English Testament practically contains is simply the form which 
the precepts of a Great Prophet and Master, orally delivered, 
have definitively assumed after having passed for a space of fifty 
years or more, by the process of oral tradition, through a succession 
of uncritical and imaginative minds, none of which grasped or under- 
stood them in their fulness or their pure simplicity ; and after being 
subsequently exposed to the double risk of transfusion first from a 
Semitic into an, Aryan, and then from a Classic into a ‘Teutonic, 
tongue. It would seem, therefore, self-evident that this 1s a case in 
which reliance on special phrases and expressions, as well as on par- 
ticular narrative details, must be singularly unsafe and unwise ; and, 
as a fact, we find that even theologians, who most loudly deprecate 
and repudiate this conclusion when formulised in words, do practi- 
cally recognise its truth, by putting their own gloss and interpretation 
on the bare language of Scripture wherever they find it necessary to 
do so; and that the extent to which they use this liberty is merely a 
question of degree. Only then, we may fairly conclude—indeed are 
forced to conclude—only that “mind which was in Christ,” that 
spirit, temper, enduring and inspiring character—that Life in fine— 
which shone through all his actions and ‘permeated all his sayings, 
and which was so vital, so essential, so omnipresent and so unmis- 
takeable, as to have survived through all the channels and processes 
of transmission we have described, and defied their perils—can safely 
be taken or followed as his real teaching. Doubts and disputes 
among Christians have been infinite as to the “ doctrine” of Christ— 
as to the “ particulars” of what he said and did. None, we believe, 
ever truly differed as to the tone and temper of his mind or of his 
teaching—as to the essential features of his character—as to what 
he meant by “ Meg,” when he said, “ Follow me,” “ Learn of me, for I 
am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 
We may see now, too, how shallow and how groundless are the 
fallacies of those who, like Joshua Davidson, jump to the conclusion 
that in order to realise and carry out a truly Christian life, it is 
“necessary to upset Society, to abolish the hierarchy of ranks, and 
introduce a forced equality of position and possessions. The Gospel, 
rightly read, gives no countenance to those wild theories of ignorance, 
thoughtlessness, and envy. The New Testament contains many pre- 
cepts as to our behaviour in those relations which spring out of that 
very inequality of conditions which Christianity, in the view of 
Communists, is supposed to discountenance. Some of the more 
distinctively Christian virtues, such as obedience and humility, would 
seem to be especially appropriate to a social organisation where rank, 
if not “caste,” holds sway. Certainly, as we have learned by experi- 
VOL, XXI. ZZ : 





PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. 


PART I. 


HE remotely ancient man of the Quaternary Period, whose relics 
lie imbedded in drift-gravels and stalactite-caverns, seems to 
ə left no special traces of his moral condition. We nowhere find 
ten commandments sculptured in picture-writing on a Mammoth 
isk, andif any of his moral precepts have been handed down by long 
tradition to modern times, these particular maxims can no longer be 
recognized in the world’s heaped-up treasury of social science, to which 
hundr eds of generations have brought their precious things. The only 
absolute testimony to the moral state of these rude preehistoric 
clans, is the very fact that they existed,—that they existed for genera- 
- tion after generation. Clearly, a man.did not even in those wild 
days indulge his desires quite without restraint, he did not simply 
clutch whatever he longed ‘for, and with his gnarled club batter in. 
the skull of any one who stood in his way. Men and women must 
have had some restraint by way of marriage, some kindly care for 
‘children till of age to shift for themselves. These rough folk must 
have known how to live and let live, or they would simply have died 
out. It may be objected that this hardly comes up to what is meant 
by morality, being only the human development of that mutual 
forbearance, social union, and protection of the weak, which the lower 
animals’ agree to in their families and herds, or they too could not 
continue to exist and increase, There is reason to presume, however 
Z Z2 
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that the social condition of the drift-men and cave-men was far 
above any such rudimentary state. Looking over a collection of 
their implements and weapons on a museum shelf, we may fairly 
judge by analogy that in their moral habits, as in their material arts, 
they had much in common with the rudest savages of modern times, 
users like them of chipped flint and pointed bone. Nor does this 
argument stand alone. In the social systems of barbaric and civilized 
nations, there may be shown abundant ‘traces of development from 
an original savage state. As the ancient Egyptians, though skilful 
metal-workers, nevertheless kept up for a sacred purpose the use of 
-the stone knife, and the modern Hindus still kindle the sacred fire - 
by the friction of a wooden drill, so it is with many a quaint feature 
of morals, law, and politics, which retain in the midst of modern 
civilization the impress of ruder primitive society. Such survival of 
„early social ideas and customs in the modern world will here be 
illustrated by various examples. There are thus two lines of evidence 
to be followed: the archeologist’s line, that ancient man was savage; _ 
and the ethnologist’s line, that savagery is the source of civilization. 
Now these two lines of evidence coincide and strengthen-one another 
wherever they meet, and they meet over the whcle area of anthro- 
pology. In the present two essays, designed to show that the theory 
of development and survival is`as applicable to morals and politi 
as to other departments of culture, I have not endeavoured ‘to t 
_ in the whole bréadth of an immense subject, but to argue from a 
selected topics as to some of its main principles, in pr eparation : f 
fuller and more systematic future dissertation. 

Glancing down the moral scale among mankind at large, we fi 
no tribe standing at or near zero, The asserted existence of savages 
so low as to have no moral standard is too groundless to be discussed. 
Every human tribe has its general views as to what conduct is right 
and what wrong, and each generation hands the standard .on to the 
next., Even in the details of these moral standards, wide as their 
differences are, there is yet wider agreement throughout the human 
race. Among the wildest clans of wandering hunters and root- 
diggers, morality has not only taken definite shape, but has so shaped 
itself that civilized men can to a large extent acknowledge its laws, 
and toa still larger extent sympathize with them. Savage life, indeed, 
seems by no means primary in its nature, but represents a vast ad- 
vance on the lowest conceivable conditions of human life- It does 
not carry the student back to the very beginning and foundation of 
morals. It cannot show the first developments of the moral sense, 
the processes by which man, at the earliest grade of culture consistent 
with his existence as man, may have acknowledged some primary 
code of morals. Nevertheless, savage life does display society at 
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work under comparatively simple conditions, and in its phenomena 
may be discerned many a trace of rudimentary stages in social 
science. The wild man of Brazil or Australia can often place in our 
hands the plain clue to moral developments, a clue by no means so 
easy to pick out amid the intricate entanglements of civilized con- 
ventionality. The Ethics and Politics of the lower culture, shown in 
the life the savage still leads, or led until the touch of civilized man 
paralyzed his native habit, may thus stand in lieu of the lost vestiges 
of social life among our own prehistoric forefathers. 

Among travellers abroad as well as philosophers at home, there 
appear two contradictory opinions as to the moral state of savages. 
On the one hand, the ugliest stories are told to prove them brutal,, 
filthy, licentious, false, and cruel ; on the other hand, there is pictured 
the simple idyllic life of the noble savage, man in the happy state of 
nature, The reason why notions so opposite should have arisen and 
maintained themselves, is mainly that there is truth in both. Look- 
ing toward the worse side of the picture, it is easy to collect a 
museum of repulsive traits. Think of the shivering: limpet-pickers 
of Tierra del Fuego, sparing their dogs in famine time and eating 
their old women, because the dogs could catch otters and the old 
women could not,—or of the heavy-witted dwellers in the luxuriant 
forests of the Amazons, whose brutish indifference is only stirred to 
its depths by the craving for murderous revenge or the mad drunken 
orgies of the moonlight dance——or of North American warriors 
standing round to watch the women and children prolong hour 
after hour with curious ingenuity the agonies of the tortured 
captive at the stake. Yet these may be balanced by many a story 
of the attractive traits of wild men’s hfe. Among American Indians, 
hospitality is a sacred duty. In the Mandan hut the pot was always 
boiling, and the hungry might come for meals at will; the lazy loafer 
who would not hunt for himself was despised, yet no one disputed his 
claim to sit and eat. It was thus also in South Africa. Among the 
Hottentots, he who had anything to divide would give till he had 
but a morsel left, and though their food were hardly enough for 
themselvés, they would call passers-by to partake. The thrifty Hol- 
landers showed some surprise at the black men’s freehandedness, but 
their explanation was simple and conclusive, “Dit is Hottentots 
Manier,” “’Tis Hottentots’ fashion.” Or again, it seems to us a 
gentle touch in the old German poem, where Crimhilt’s rose-garden 
was fenced in with a single silken thread :—~ 

, “Sie heb ein anger weite, mit rosen wol bekleit 

Darumb so gieng ein maure, ein seiden faden fein.” 
Can modern days show any land so honest, that such slight fence can 
keep the garden against thieves? Yes, among the rude Juris of 
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South America, Martius the Bavarian traveller saw gaps in the 
hedges round the fields mended with a single cotton thread, and the 
same slight barrier in times past served to hedge in the crops of the 
natives of Cumana.* 

In comparing savage with civilized life, so as to trace the ancestry 
of. our modern ethics back into long-past savage times, an important - 
principle comes clearly into view, which it is well to consider first in 
these inquiries. It appears that in a large measure the differences 
between the moral rules of lower and higher races may depend less 
on abstract ethical ideas than on the unlike conditions of life among 
savages and civilized men. To exemplify this, let us observe how 
people at different stages of culture have dealt with the aged in their 
last infirmity. 

On the whole, the lower races maintain their old folks after they 
have fallen into useless imbecility, treating them with respectful and | 
even tender considerateness, and among many tribes continuing this ° 
care till death. Among many tribes, however, filial kindness breaks 
down earlier. Such care of the incurably infirm seems too burden- 
some under the hand-to-mouth conditions of the rudest savagery, and 
it is judged best on all hands to give up the hopeless attempt to pre- 
serve a useless and suffering life. Thus South American forest tribes 
had brought themselves to reckon the killing of the sick and aged a 
family duty, and in some cases they simply ate them. We realize 
the situation fairly among nomade hunting tribes, where the strain of 
actual necessity is irresistible. The clan must move in quest of game, 
the poor failing creature cannot keep up in the march, the hunters 
and the heavy laden women cannot carry him, he must be left 
behind. Many a traveller has beheld in the desert such heart- 
rending scenes as Catlin saw when he said farewell to the white- 
haired old_Puncah chieftain, all but blind, and shrunk to skin and 
bone, crouched shivering by a few burning sticks, for his shelter a 
buffalo hide set up on crotches, for his food a dish of water and a few 
half-picked bones. This poor old warrior was abandoned by his own 
wish, when his tribe started for new hunting-grounds, even as years 
before, he said, he had left his own father to die, when he was no 
longer good for anything. It appears from classic records, that 
various barbaric peoples in Asia and Europe kept up the savage 
practice within historical times. Such were the Massagete, of whom + 
Herodotus relates, that when a man is extremely old, his assembled 
relations slay him and boil him with other meat for a feast, holding 


* In a country where theft is so unusual, the habit of leaving doors open or only 
fastened with a thread, seems to show that the thread-fence is a mere sign to warn 
off intruders; beyond this, however, we hear of the notion that anyone who breaks 
such a fence will soon die, an idea also known to African magic. 
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this the happiest kind of death; or the Sardinians, whose law, accord- 
ing to Athan, was for the sons to kill with clubs their aged fathers, 
and bur y them, considering itshameful to live on in bodily decrepitude. 
When a nation settled a the agricultural state has reached a mode- 
rate degree of wealth and comfort, there is no longer the excuse of 
necessity to justify slaying of the aged. . Yet the practice may 
still go on, partly from the humane intent of putting an end to 
lingering misery, but perhaps more through survival of a custom in- 
hened oa harder and ruder times. This j is well marked among 
our Aryan race. Slavonic nations continued even after their con- 
version to Christianity to put the aged and infirm to death, while 
among the Wends it is asserted that there was practised,as among the 
Massagetee, the hideous rite of cooking and eating them. Old Scandi- 
navian tradition tells of the worn-out warriors setting out for Walhalla. 
by leaping from the dtternis stapi or “family rock ’ while in Sweden, 
up to AD. 1600 there were still kept in churches certain, clumsy: 
ancient clubs, known as dtta-klwbbor, or “family clubs,” wherewith in, 
old days the aged and hopelessly sick were solemmly killed by their: 
kinsfolk. It may perhaps be a quaintly moralized survival of this. 
barbaric memory, that in several villages of, Silesia and Saxony there. 
hangs at the town-gate a club with the inscription :— 


“ Who to his children gives his bread, 
And himself so suffers need, 
With this club be he smitten dead.” 


It has been pointed out to me that we have in England also this: 
warning against King Lear's folly. Mr. Walter White, in bis “Al 
Round the Wrekin,” mentions that over the door of an old almshouse. 
at Leominster is an effigy of a man standing open-mouthed, and 
bearing an axe, with the following inscription :— 


“ He that gives away all before he is Dead, 
Let ’em take this Hatchet and knock him on y* Head.” 


The irony of setting such a moral over the poor old almsfolk is some- 
what cruel, yet after all it shows the change between the realities of 
savage and civilized life. So in German custom, the transition from 
the hard old barbarism to gentler manners was really made ‘many an 
age earlier ; when the infirm old house-father divided bis substance 
among his children, he sat henceforth well cared for and warm in the 
“ cat’s place” by the hearth, till the end came. With advancing civi- 
lization there arose a growing feeling of a sacredness of life even apart 
from its use and pleasure. After age-long trial, the old short way out 
of suffering and discomfort was given up. It is curious that the ad- 
vocates of “euthanasia ” who have lately appeared among us, seemed 
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scarcely to notice (though they have been effectively reminded of it 
since) that they were proposing to bring back into use, with modern 
refinements indeed, the very “cure for incurables” which belonged to 
ancient savagery, but which has been so consistently rejected by 
modern civilization, that not one European in ten knows that it pre- 
vailed among his forefathers, l 

— From this series of facts, moreover, it appears that mankind at 
different stages of culture differ utterly as to the morality of suicide 
and “euthanasian” homicide. Nor ‘are such differences at all un- 
usual in the moral standards of the world. If it be asked, What is 
morality ? it is a fair answer, That those who brought the word into . 
use meant what they said; ethics or morals imply a man’s con- 
formity to the customs (#6y; mores) of the society he belongs to. 
Civilized people are liable to underrate the power of custom in 
shaping the life of savages, who are supposed to live a reckless 
unshackled life, “at their own libertie,” as an old writer says. 
The fact is just the contrary, that the wild man is bound hand 
and foot by custom in every important action of his life; what he 
shall do or leave undone is fixed by a traditional rule, which is so 
part and parcel of his being, that he does not even-think of acting 
otherwise. No two races may have exactly the same moral standard, 
but every race has its own, and public opinion stamps it with the 
moral sanction. The old-fashioned intuitive theory quite fails to 
account for the diversity of moral standards. In fact, the moment 
we enter on the comparison of savage and civilized ethics, there parts 
and falls away before our eyes a thick curtain, which has shut in the 
view of whole schools of moralists, and that for many ages. Philoso- 
phers bad their minds so set on the particular institutions of the 
society in which they were brought up, as to fancy they had before 
them the one ideal standard by which the morals of mankind were to 
~ be judged. It is easy for a moralist thus provided with a cut-and- 
dried system of precepts, to say they are established by nature, as 
Cicero has it in his dialogue of the Laws: “For to whom reason is 
given by nature, to them also right reason is given, and therefore 
law, which is right reason enjoming and forbidding.” When in the 
17th century Locke took up fragments of ethnographic evidence 
from the meagre store then- available, he could hurl them with 
crushing force against this school of intuitive moralists. He appeals 
to any who have been but moderately conversant in the history of 
mankind, and looked abroad beyond the smoke of their own chimneys, 
whether nature has stamped these universal principles on the minds 
of those barbarians who with public approbation or allowance expose 
-or bury alive or eat their children, or kill their aged parents, or cast 
out the dying to perish by cold and hunger or be torn by wild 
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beasts. Lockes argument is fair enough, so far as it applies. With 
strict propriety we call such acts savage or barbarous, using these 
terms at once as historical description and moral condemnation, but 
it is indisputable that the moral faculty is brought to bear on the 
acts in question by -the races who do them ; their customs permit 
them, ours do not; we say they are wicked deeds, they deny the 
wickedness. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the difference between 
savage and barbaric moral standards and our own consists entirely in 
higher civilization making heavier claims on virtue and laying 
harder restrictions on passions and pleasures. It is by no means’ 
always so, for even savage tribes are found condemning as crimes 
actions which more civilized nations may see no harm whatever in. 
One of the best cases of this is seen in the laws, represented not 
among all races, but among races at all levels, which prohibit marriage 
between not only near but distant relatives. Australians prohibit a 
man’s taking a wife of his own clan-name, that is to say, as kinship 
is by the mother, he may not marry however distant a cousin on the 
female side.. To violate this law is a crime which the Australians 
hold in the greatest abhorrence, in this agreeing exactly with certain 
tribes of North America. Were the question put in either district, 
is 1b worse to kill a girl of a foreign tribe or to marry a girl of one’s 
own, an answer just opposite to ours would be given without hesita- 
tion. It is not necessary here to trace prohibitions of this kind 
through such tribes as the Samoyeds and Khonds, and such nations 
as the Chinese and Hindus, on at last to their survival in the Canon 
Law, according to which, relatives up to the seventh degree are pro- 
hibited from marriage, that is to say, without obtaining a dispensa- 
tion. Nor need we follow the discussion with McLennan, Lubbock, 
and Morgan, as to the origin of these laws. For the present purpose 
we have to notice that the meaning of the prohibition, obscure to us, 
is totally dark to the.savages who inherit it from their ancestors.. 
Also, it 1s neither consistent nor practical, inasmuch as savages and 
barbarians usually trace distant kinship on one side only, whether 
this side be male or female; thus it comes to pass, for instance, that 
the man who may not marry his tenth cousin in the female line, 
may without rebuke marry his first cousin in the male line (his 
uncle’s daughter), or vice versd. Yet these laws lie deep among the 
roots of savage ethics, and have the fullest moral sanction to back 
them, the individual and social consciousness of right and wrong. It 
is instructive to see this point of morals through the spectacles of a 
thorough old-fashioned intuitionalist, ready to accept as natural any 
precept which education had ingrained in his own mind. Father 
Dobrizhoffer, describing the wild fierce Abipones of the Pampas, 
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says, “The Abipones, instructed by nature and the example of their 
ancestors, abhor the very thought of marrying any one related to 
them by the most distant tie of relationship.” Thus a chief, when 
the missionary happened to speak of incestuous nuptials, broke out, 
“You say right, father! Marriage with relations is a most shameful 
thing. This we have learnt from our ancestors.”. The good Jesuit 
concludes with a remark which incidentally shows that the instruc- 
tion by nature, as he calls it, had produced among these rude people 
other moral convictions less to his mind. “Such (he says) are the 
sentiments of these savages of the woods, though they think it neither 
irrational nor Improper to marry many wives, and reject them when 
they like.” 

Special points of aiic have thus been used to illustrate two 
principles : first, that moral standards are not constant but develope 
with civilization ; second, that such development does not follow one 
consistent course, but may diverge even into opposite directions. To 
gain a view of other principles, it is well to glance at evidence which 
is forthcoming as to the general moral order among certain savage or 
low barbaric tribes. 

A general survey of the lower races shows that their selfish and 
malevolent tendencies are stronger in proportion to their unselfish and 
benevolent tendencies, than in higher grades of culture. It would 
be a wonder were it not so, and our talk of progress and civilization 
‘would be indeed a mockery. Yet savage society, under its most 
favourable conditions, shows the civilized man a picture of Par adisaic 
kindliness and happiness which he looks on with delight, and even 
for a moment fancies he would exchange his own higher destiny for. 
This best savage life must be looked for among tribes prospering in 
their own land and under their native institutions, not where these 
have broken down under the influence of the white man, come not 
for their good but for their goods, as the old Spanish-American jest 
had it, and bringing with him new arts, new beliefs, new wants, new 
vices. It is necessary, too, for the observer to be on the footing of a 
trusted friend, a sort of honorary member of the community, that he 
may see how savages dwell together in peace and good-will. Thus the 
Dutch explorers and Mr. Wallace describe among the rude, fierce 
Papuans of New Guinea and the natives of adjacent islands, an inner 
tribe-life of peace and brotherly love, respect for one another's rights, - 
obedience to the customs of their ancestors as laid down by the elders; 
“in general they give evidence of a mild disposition, of an inclination 
to right and justice, and strong moral principles ;” among them the 
bene of theft is too rare to make it worth while to’ put fastenings 
to the houses, they are distinguished by respect for the aged, love for 
their children, and fidelity to their wives. On the ‘other side of the 
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world, Europeans who have seen the home life of the Caribs, speak 
of it with the same admiring sympathy. Thus Schomburgk laments 
that civilization, with all its benefits, takes from men the purity of 
savage morals; among these simple folk he found peace and happiness, 
mutual love in the household, friendship and unpretentious gratitude, 
they have not to learn moral virtue from the civilized world, they do 
not talk about it but live in it, their word is deed, their promise is 
performance. Going up yet another stage in culture, we may study 
accounts of certain castes or tribes in India, not Hindus proper, but 
representatives .of indigenous races of the land before the Aryan 
invasion. Colonel Dalton remarks on the kindly, affectionate manner* 
of the Kols, and the absence of quarrelling and coarse abuse -among 
them, a striking contrast to the habits of the more civilized Bengalis. 
To the Kols belong the quiet, inoffensive, good-natured, cheerful race 
of Santals, industrious tillers of the soil, who join to these gentler 
qualities the hardier virtues of the hunter and warrior. “They did 
not understand yielding,” writes Major Jervis of them in the Rebel- 
hon; “as long as théir national drums beat the whole party would 
stand and allow themselves to be shot down. . . They were the most 
truthful set of men I ever met with, brave is infatuation.” This 
truthfulness, so surprising to Englishmen whose intercourse has been 
with the more sophisticated Hindus, marks the indigenous pre-Aryan 
races in many districts. It isso with the Kurubars of the Dekhan. 
Sir Walter Elliot, at a Revenue settlement, when a dispute arose 
bet pen two Ryots, was surprised that the general voice at once pro- 
nounced m favour of one of them ; he was “told on inguiry that this 
man was a Kurubar, and “a Kurabar always speaks the truth.” He 
quotes an old account of a poor, wretched, dwarfish jungle tribe of 
these people, whom the Ryots employed to watch their fields by night. 
This service they perform with the greatest fidelity and courage, 
having no other weapons than lighted torches, with, which they rush 
at the elephants or other wild beasts, and dashing the fire in their 
faces put them to flight; the whole are of such known honesty, that 
on all occasions they are entrusted with the custody of produce by 
the farmers, who know that the Kurubaru would rather starve than 
take one grain of what was given them in charge. 

Moralists, then, have to face the fact standing out thus distinctly, that 
it is possible under favourable conditions for savage and barbaric tribes 
to have not only a fair ideal of virtue, but a realization of it which may 
put many a more cultured nation to shame.. The problem is, what 
causes have led even low tribes to the attainment of a moral standard, 
to which they owe the mutual good offices and restraints on which 
such welfare as theirs depends. Ethnology, though it cannot funda- 
mentally solve this problem, can at any rate clear it and carry it back 
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one or two stages. Looking at the social state of the lower races, 
one of the first questions which arise is this—have their moral 
standards a direct origin in religion? Is it to the inculcation of 
moral duties as pleasing to their deities, or to the fear of divine 
‘punishment of moral offences in this world or another, that the 
Papuans and Caribs owe their morality? It does not seem so. The 
simple, honest, happy Aru Islanders have actually been claimed as 
an example of a race destitute of all religious ideas whatsoever. 
This is scarcely true, indeed rude carved wood fetishes have been 
seen among them; but they are certainly people whose lives are 
little influenced by such rudimentary theology as they may possess 
in common with the Papuans. These Papuans in general have skulls 
of ancestors or rude wooden idols as guardian fetishes, to which they 
sacrifice for help in sickness, and which preside over the households . 
and give oracles to their worshippers. But it is no office of this 
religion to attend to morals. Nor was it the office of the Carib religion, 
with its good and bad («e., beneficial or harmful) spirits and greater 
deities, and its sorcerer-priests. The sacrifices of slaves and goods for 
the use of the departed soul in the future life, and the notion of brave 
warriors leading a happy, but cowards a dismal, life in the land of 
- souls, were among the few points in which Carib morality was influenced 
by spiritual belief. The contact of these religions with moral life is at 
most slight and secondary,and they scarcely afford a sanction or a direc- 
tion, much less an origin, for the morality of their votaries. It is thus 
among the lower races of mankind in general. Many a rude tribe 
has lingered on to modern ages, as though on purpose to show us 
that ely condition of mankind where “the union of religion and 
morality had not yet begun, or was but just beginning. Both existed, | 
but they stood on independent ground. Among savage races, whose ~ 
‘theology is but the most rudimentary animism, in which the docfrine 
of souls and spirits furnishes the explanation of the life of man and 
the phenomena of nature, and where these souls and spirits are 
prayed to and propitiated as friends or enemies of man—among 
these savage races, there exists morality often not despicable in its 
kindly simplicity, but as yet it is not referred to the command or 
~ pleasure of any deity. If the essence of such a rudimentary. religion 
were put into the form of commandments, we should find duty to the 
gods enforced, and that stringently. But the introduction of com- 
mandments of duty to one’s neighbour comes later in religious 
history, and indeed marks the great transition from the lower to the 
higher religions. It is true that even in early stages of culture there 
begins the momentous union of the two codes, human and divine. 
The very points of the coalescence are- marked by the evidence of 
known tribes, We see the souls of the dead worshipped as gods, and 
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as such naturally riveting the bonds of household morality which 
they were held by while yet in the body. We see the doctrine of the 
soul’s existence after death in its primal ideas of gloomy ghost-life or 
happier dream-life, and then watch the entrance of the moral element 
in the conception of reward and punishment beyond the grave; at 
last we find the divine spirits invested with superhuman functions of 
moral control and judgment, and their servants the prophets and 
priests proclaiming moral law under theological sanction. Yet if 
ethnography bad nothing else to teach, its study would be repaid by 
the value of its proofs as to the original separateness of these two 


- great powers. Acknowledging in all’ fulness the influence of religion 


on the ethics of the higher nations, we must, I think, admit on 
savage and barbaric evidence the previous existence of an “ inde- 
pendent morality” which was secular, consisting simply of recognized 
habits and rules of conduct between man: and man, the systematic 


„result of social forces. 


In the attempt to trace this early independent ss merka 
farther toward its source, these accounts of a condition of happy equili- 
brium among low tribes will also stand the inquirer in stead. Setting 
aside the results of direct self-interest acting as a moral agent, let us 
limit our attention to that main element in their simple kindly moral 
order, which is expressed by the very word kindly, which one finds 
oneself using again and again in depicting their lives; they are 
people whose habits are kind-like, who behave to one another as 
of one kimd, birth, family. Suppose a whole tribe to spring from a 
single household, without the family tie breaking away even between 
distant relatives, such a society would habitually practise the cheerful 
and trustful intercourse, the honesty and generosity, the mutual for- 
bearance and helpfulness, which are simply the elementary relations 
of household life. How the family affections arose in man, how far 
inherited tendencies explain them, how far sympathy is in present 
operation to produce them, at what early point common interest 
teaches the rude household to stand and strive side by side, is perhaps 
rather a problem for the naturalist and psychologist, for inquirers 
into hereditary tendencies, such as Darwin, Spencer, Galton, Spalding, 
than for the ethnologist, who finds it established as the initial ‘fact at 
the very entrance of his researches. It is shown by every observant 
traveller in savage regions, that the basis of society is the family. 
Even among the rudest tribes the family ties are distinct and strong ; 
the patient tenderness of the mother’s love, the desperate valour of 
the father fighting for home, the toil and care of both for the little 
ones, the affection of brothers and sisters, may be often masked or 
defaced by indifference or harshness, but they are always present, and 
often rise to poetic beauty and heroic passion. All through the 
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human race, from ‘savagery to civilization, the family has been the 
very source and school of moral life. Dispensing with the pile of 
travellers’ general testimonies to character, I will here only call 
attention to an interesting group of symbolic rites among tribes 
extending from the upper savage and through the barbaric range-of 
culture. By these it will be seen how clearly the lower races them- 
selves acknowledge the paramount moral force of the family tie. 
When parties not of near kin to one another wish to bind them- 
selves in peace or close friendship, it has occurred to men in different _ 
and distant regions of the earth to make their covenant of alliance by 
the significant act of mixing their blood, thereby making themselves 
of one blood. Thus is established between them that law of mutual: 
good offices which marks the higher moral standard within the family, 
as contrasted with the lower moral standard between strangers in- 
blood. The Karens of Birma unite in irrevocable brotherhood by 
mixing blood from their arms and drinking it with brandy. Among 
the Kayans of Borneo, Mr. St. John became brother to a native by 
mixing dr ops of their blood, the two partaking of the mixture by 
smoking it in a cigarette, or both might have drunk it mixed with 
water, by which ceremony an alien becomes a member of a Kayan 
tribe. A similar custom prevails among tribes in East Africa, where 
two men entering into a covenant of. brotherhood sit upon the same 
hide, thus showing symbolically that they are “of one skin,” and then: 
they make slight incisions in each other’s breasts, taste the mixed 
blood, and rub it into one another’s wounds, In Madagascar, brother- 
hoods are formed by mutual tasting of blood, with dreadful execrations 
on the breaker of the compact. In that island, races and civilizations 
have met from two distant regions, Africa and the South Sea Islands ; 
‘but inasmuch as the covenant ‘by blood is practised in both these 
` districts, the Malagasy may have had it from either side of the globe, 
a curious proof of the wide distribution of the custom. Such accounts 
are well marked in the classic world; as where Herodotus describes 
the compacts of the Lydians, when the parties wounded one another’s 
arms and licked the blood, and the similar Scythian custom of the - 
contracting parties drinking wine mingled with their blood. Among 
modern oriental nations may be mentioned the mutual tasting of 
blood by the Chinese when sworn into a secret society, and by the 
Hindus in the ceremony of their brotherhood-oath. Back in the 
ages of European barbarism, we remember the Scandinavian custom 
of entering into brotherhood by the two friends letting their blood 
flow together and mingle in a hole in the ground; in the Saga of 
Oegir’s Feast, Loki reminds Odin how in old times they two mixed 
their blood. With range of custom far wider than the range of race 
or language, nations so far apart as the Hungarians and early Irish 
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were nearly alike in this mode of covenant. On the threshold of the 
higher civilization, the ancient rite falls into disuse. One curious 
survival of it is found in that repository of quaint old ideas, 
popular magic. In the superstition of modern Bohemia and Moravia, 
it is held that if a young man drops some of his own blood into a glass 
of beer and gives it to a girl to drink, the unconscious love-¢ompact 
into which he thus inveigles her will turn her heart towards him. 

In a weaker way, but plainly enough through all grades of civiliza- 
tion, the ceremony of eating and drinking together binds the par- 
takers to behave to one another as members of the same household. 
Not to dwell on the innumerable details of this well-known custom, a 
practice may be mentioned in modern Asia which serves to connect it 
with the last. A party of Siamese making an ordinary compact will 
taste together a mess of arrack flavoured with salt and chilis ; but if 
it is some desperate enterprise they are enlisting for, then each man 
will drop some of his blood into the mixture, and thus the rite becomes 
the full covenant by blood. Now this form of covenant, absurd and 
repulsive to modern notions, from the ethical point of view claims 
our respect and even admiration. The greatest of all the onward 
movements of civilization les in the spreading of mutual duty and 
affection into wider and wider circles, and it was no light matter in 
the history of the human race when men founda solemn means of 
extending beyond the narrow limits of the family the duties and 
affections of brotherhood. It was a step toward the “enthusiasm of 
humanity ;” toward the conception of individual men as forming part 
of the vast family of man, partaking in the record of their past and 
the expectation of their future, loosing self from the chains of selfish- 
ness to joy in the pleasure and sorrow in the pain of all human kind. 

Next, speaking here not as a moralist, but as an ethnologist touching 
on morals, I have not to discuss the general ethical action of self-inte- 
rest, as treated of by such writers as Bentham, Mill,and Bain. No doubt 
self-interest began in the very infancy of the human race, and within | 
the bark hut of the rudest savage, to be the mighty agent it has ever 
since been in framing social laws, and compelling each individual for 
his own self’s saketo obey them. My present argument bearing on the 
utilitarian side of morals is confined to a particular set of facts in the 
ethnography of savage and barbaric law. These have value as per- 
fectly illustrating a process which utilitarian writers perhaps hardly 
define and insist on with the precision and emphasis it deserves from 
them, as forming one main connection between their two great prin- 
ciples, self-interest and the law of greatest happiness. In the history 
of culture, the steps are still to be seen by which mankind has been. 
for ages ascending from the selfishness of one toward the common 
welfare of all. á 
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If there are any two subjects on which the moral standards of the 
world can be distinctly tested, they are the morality and immorality 
of homicide and theft. Let us look at homicide first as a matter of 
right and wrong. From the earliest times there is nothing to show 
that any tribe or nation, low or high, ever considered the slaying of a 
man to be necessarily and of itself a wrong or wicked act. Under 
certain conditions, manslaughter has been or is considered allowable 
and even praiseworthy ; the principal of these conditions being self- 
defence, revenge, punishment, divine sacrifice, and above all, war. 
Yet no known tribe, however low and ferocious, has ever admitted 
that men may kill one another indiscriminately. Even the savage 
society of the desert or the jungle would collapse under such lawless- 
ness, Is there then any moral law, “thou shalt not kill,” recognized 
in savage life? There is, and there is not, and between this affirma- 
tion and negation comes into view a leading fact in the history of 
morals. To put the argument upon extreme cases, there are many 
tribes who approve the slaying of men simply as a test of the slayer’s 
valour, and among these, three may be mentioned as working out 
this idea in a peculiar and forcible way. The young Sioux Indian, 
as Mr. Blackmore remarks, cannot have the title of brave or warrior 


- till he has “ got the feather” to stick into his head-dress, this being 


an ornament he may not wear till he has killed his man ; and till thus 
qualified for society, he can scarcely get a girl to marry him. So Mr. 
J. G. Wood mentions the young Dayak of Borneo as not able to get a 
wife till he has gone out and taken a head, that is, has killed an 
enemy, or in default some hapless stranger, and brought his (or her) 
head home as a trophy. So, according to Colonel Dalton, with the 
skull or scalp which the Naga of Asam brought home, thereby qualify- 
ing himself to be tatooed and to marry a wife, who perhaps had 


. waited years for this ugly marriage-licence. The trophy need not 


have been taken from the body of an enemy, and might have been 


gained by the blackest treachery, provided only that the victim were 


~ 
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not of the slayer’s own clan. Yet the Sioux Indians among themselves 
hold manslaughter, unless by way of blood-revenge, to be a crime, 
and the Dayaks also punish murder. Now to the observer who takes 
this particular law of homicide to be a product of the consensus of a 
tribe making laws to promote its own tribal well-being, the rule 
carries its own explanation in the clearest way. On the one hand, it 
is the law of a warlike tribe putting a premium on valour in slaying 
enemies; on the other hand, it is the law of a tribe which would fall 
to pieces if men were allowed to murder their own tribesmen wantonly. 
But it is not thus easy to explain such a law as sprung from a moral 
intuition or primitive definition of right and wrong implanted in or 
revealed to the human mind. If the homicide law of savage races 
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gave even a glimpse of an absolute principle forbidding the slaughter 
of man as man, if it showed signs of being the dwindled relic of a 
general law -against murder, then there would be a fair case for the 
inituitional and theological schools of moralists. But it is hardly so. 
The rude Koriaks of Siberia are typical; they severely punished. 
murder within their own tribe, but murdering a stranger Was not 
minded. Father Dobrizhoffer complains that the young men amongst 
the Abipones “ greatly withstood the progress of religion ; for, burn- 
ing with the desire of military glory and of booty, they are ‘excessively 
fond of cutting off the, heads of the Spaniards, and plundering their 
' waggons and estates.” Yet in another place he says “See! what 
mild, benevolent souls these savages possess! Though they used to 
rob and murder the Spaniards whilst they thought them their enemies, 
yet they never take anything from their own countrymen. Hence, as 
long as they are sober, and in possession of their senses, homicide and 
theft are almost unheard of amongst them.” It is going needlessly 
out of our way to explain such a state of morals as depraved from an 
original higher: standard., Such savage law takes account or no 
account of the slaying of a man, not on the ideal ground of his being 
a man, but on the practical ground whether he is a stranger or not. 
This doctrine holds an honoured. place through half the history of 
civilization, and is only gradually dying out among ourselves, Classic 
Latin is satisfied to denote an enemy by simply calling him hostis, 
that is, a stranger or foreigner ; and there is more than a jest in the 
famous picture of the Midland “rough” who ascertains that the passer- 
by is a stranger before he proposes the heaving of half a brick at him. 
Nor does the slave hold his life under the same law as the freeman 
Thus arise the familiar doctrines of which ancient law is full, that 
slaying a tribesman and slaying a stranger are crimes of different 
order; that if one murders a freeman, blood must avenge the deed, 
but to murder a slave is at most a destruction of property, and so on 
through the history of the barbaric and civilized world into modern 
times, when one finds it still hard to persuade colonists that it is a 
crime of the nature of murder to kill a red man or a nigger, All 
this accords with what ethnology teaches throughout, that the early 
and rudimentary homicide-law, with the moral consciousness of right 
and wrong attached to it, forbade manslaughter only within the clan 
or tribe. Only with the development of larger intercourse and 
alliance was the idea of sacredness of human life extended to wider 
limits, and at last came dimly into view as a universal principle appli- 
cable to humanity at large. 

The teaching of the law of theft among the lower races is similar, 
Read the account of that fierce South American’ race, the Mbayas, 
whose pride and glory and prosperity were fed by the slaughter and 
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plunder of other tribes. These warriors claimed divine sanction for 
their freebooting life; the Great Eagle, they said, had bidden them 
to-live by making war on all other tr ibes, slaying the men, taking the 
women for wives, and carrying off the goods. Or for an instance from 
Africa, read the description `of a Zulu party who have stealthily crept 
upon a distant village and massacred men, women, and children, 
returning with. exulting hearts and loads of plunder from the ran- 
sacked kraal flaring on the horizon behind them. Yet both Mbayas 
and Zulus, within their own tribe-limits, have their definite moa 
obligations as to property. Their law, “thou shalt not steal, 

applies only. to tribesmen and allies, not to strangers and enemies. 
It is well known that many North American tribes had a high 
standard of honesty among themselves, but this standard simply was 
not held to apply to foreigners) and especially to the white men, 
whom they thought it no shame to rob or cheat. Mr. Sproat puts 
this well in describing the Ahts of British Columbia. An article 
placed in an Indian’s charge on his good faith is perfectly safe, yet 
thieving is a common vice where the property of other tribes or of 
white men- is concerned. But, he says, it would be unfair to regard 
thieving among these savages as culpable in the same degree as 
among ourselves, for they have. no moral or social law forbidding 
‘thieving, e., intertribal thieving, which has been somos 
practised for generations. Here then we find well-marked among 
savages the ethical stage of the ancient Germans in Cæsars 
, famous description ; “larcenies beyond the bounds of each community 
have no infamy, but are recommended as a means of exercising the. 
youth and of diminishing sloth.” As Lord Kames justly observes, 
this was precisely the case of the Highlanders of Scotland till they 
were brought into subjection after the rebellion of 1745. The same 
causes act among certain classes or communities within the state, 
who, united by bonds of their own, look upon their fellow-citizens 
outside as foreigners. Qur government has been of late engaged in 
putting down the criminal clans or castes of British India,. clans 
whose moral law naturally seems to themselves virtuous, but which 
the authorities deem. incompatible with the well-being of society. 
One of these clans is the Zaka Khail of the North-West Provinces, 
whose peculiar profession is that of digging through the walls of 
stables and dwellings by night in order to plunder. When a man- 
child.1s born among this clan, they consecrate it for its duty of life 
by the following curious symbolic ceremony: passing the baby 
three times through a hole dug in the house-wall, they say 
‘ over him three times, “Ghal Shah ! !” that is to say, “Be thou a 
thief!” In the midst of modern civilization, the principle of . 
honesty within limits i$ expressed in the maxim, “honour among 
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thieves,” and worked out in the doctrine that outsiders, strangers, 
foreigners, and the rich are fair game, an opinion systematically 
acted on by classes who have’a higher standard of honesty in deal- 
ings with their relatives and friends, and’ even with their whole 
social class. All this accords with the view that the ordinance which 
civilized moralists proclaim in the form of a universal law against 
theft does not arise from a primary moral generalization, but is a 
. product of advancing culture, the prohibition in its earlier and ruder 
forms applying only ee the limits of the family or tribe. 

Looking into savage and barbaric law from this point of view, we 
seem to find ourselves at one of the main sources of utilitarian morals. 
‘To ascertain what authority established the savage laws against 
murder and theft, we may justly put the famous question of Cassius 
the lawyer, “cui bono?” “who profits by 1t?” It is likely that the 
particular body in whose interest the Jaws in question most directly 
operate, were the law-makers who propounded them. Now it is 
scarcely the individual in his own case who lays down an inconve- 
nient principle restricting himself from doing harm or getting good 
when so minded; itis scarcely the reckless impetuous savage, pos- 
sessed with rage of covetousness, who at the climax of his’ passion 
puts the moral check on himself. Nor is it mankind at large who 
profit by the savage laws restrainmg murder and theft within the 
tribe, but permitting them outside. The savage laws are framed. 
directly and evidently in the interests of an organization intermediate 
between the individual and humanity at lange—I mean the clan or 
tribe. The interests of this social or ganism are maintained at the 
expense of the individual by the discouragement of murder and theft 
within the society; but the society is satisfied with this, and till the 
ages come when higher ethical stages are attained to, the great out- 
lying mass of humanity is left to take care of itself. Here, then, is 
seen the original lawgiving body enacting its laws for its common 
interest, the society which is ever sitting in committee and settling 
public opinion on utilitarian principles, shaping and re-shaping from 
age to age the unwritten traditional standard of morality and 
Justice. 

It is not unusual to hear utilitarianism denounced as selfish ; here 
we see it performing one of its great functions, and notice the par- 
ticular kind of selfishness this involves. A crime committed touches 
directly the interest of only a few ; but the many unconcerned in the 
particular case use their influence in support of such a general rule 
as would be for the welfare of them and theirs if the case touched 
them, so that in fact self-interest votes for common interest, and 
individuals seeking their own greatest happiness add together into 
a community which seeks “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
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number.” The leading modern representative of utilitarianism teaches 
as its.creed that actions.are right or wrong as they tend to promote 
or destroy happiness, not the private happiness of the individual 
actor, but the general happiness of the world. Without reproducing 
the arguments of Mr. J, S. Mill’s utilitarianism, we may stand histo- 
rically behind it, watching the social process by which its doctrine, at 
once so rationally selfish and rationally unselfish, has become prevalent 
in the higher nations. The rise of utilitarianism from its lower to 
its higher forms has coincided with, and in no small measure actually 
caused, the extension of the moral standard of the ancient family 
community to larger and larger societies, The great feature of the 
higher ethics, as both the great schools of moralists agree, is that 
moral laws of kindness and justice are binding on all men toward all 
men: But well may Professor Bain urge that this is far from a 
primitive or an intuitive suggestion of the mind. It is high doctrine, 
and it is late doctrine. The doctrine of the lower ethics, savage morality, 
is “thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy.” Thy 
duty, it says, is to thine own people, not to the stranger. It is in the © 
„higher moral schools that the doctrine comes to be preached of duty 
universally due from man to man, And then at last the teaching. of 
history being reversed, the argument being made to. stand on its 
head, deductive philosophers and moralists persuade themselves that 
this absolute principle against injuring others in life and goods, this 
‘principle which only advanced nations can show at all, belonged to 
primeval man. Ethnology, taking the surer ‘ground of experience, 
teaches that the full ideal morality of the future is not fundamental 
among mankind, but has been slowly evolving itself from the dawn: 
of civilization. ı Morality, like charity, begins at home. Duty arose 
within the narrow bounds of the family and the clan, before it ex- 
tended to the nation and the world. It may be some day possible 
to reduce to a single principle the two great moral agencies here 
examined, the tendency of family sympathy, and the tendency of 
public interest. The nice adaptation with which the two fit and 
work into one another in the actual life of society, at least favours 
the view of their being parts of one system and results of one cause. 
EDWARD B. TYLOR. 
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. FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. 


O much has been written of. late on the grounds of conviction 
which should satisfy us that we possess “Ty uth, that it seems 
worth while to ask the simple question, Can the same mind accept 
conclusions which rest on grounds so different as Faith and Positive © 
= Science, or must the mutual mistrust which exists between the men 
of science and the so-called religious world be perpetual in the nature 
of things? The question may be considered from many points of 
view. The men of Faith hold the men of Science to be sceptical, 
that is to say, the men of Science will not accept data which are 
sufficient for the men of Faith. The men of Science hold the 
men of Faith to be credulous, or superstitious; that is to say, the 
men of Faith act upon data which the men of Science consider to be~ 
inadequate, or to be inconsistent with what may be certainly proved, 
as certainly, at least, as anything can be proved. 

It will hardly be doubted that the present tendency of many 
modern thinkers is to assume that physical demonstration, or mathe- 
matical proof, is the only reasonable ground of conviction. We 
therefore ask, for the purpose of harmonizing conflicting opinions, 
What do we mean by Faith and what by Science? Are they an- 
tagonistic, incompatible, or reconcilable ? 

In one of his graphic essays Matthew Arnold says of a certain 
English bishop that “to the most sincere ardour and unction, he 
united that downright honesty and plain good sensé which our 
English race has so powerfully applied to the divine impossibilities 
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of religion.” This ecclesiastic had much experience of mankind. 
. He used to say that had he to choose between a life of con- 
“templation and a life of action for the formation of a, religious 
character, he should choose the life of action; and this tallies with 
the Essayist’s account of him. Now he left among his private 
prayers this petition, “ Give us Faith and Knowledge.” 

Could Bishop Wilson revisit his, Church and Nation, he would find 
that Prayer is freely spoken of as a thing of doubtful wisdom, and 
more doubtful efficacy; so that he even might be led to put it to- 
himself whether it is wise to ask for anything. Supposing, after due 
inquiry, he still decided to pray, he would find, perhaps, that the 
prayer for Knowledge would not expose him in this advanced age to 
rebuke, but that it was-not so clear that Faith was an object worthy 
of attainment. 

Now, omitting any question as to prayer, how would the most of 
us answer his da for Faith and Knowledge? Should we tell him 
they are both attainable ? both worthy of attainment ? attainable by 
the same person ? and in what sense f 

It is certain we should tell him that Knowledge is desirable, 
partly for its material results, and partly for the charm of the 
pursuit of it: that- though modern inquiries have immensely ex- 
tended it, yet the groundwork of even Material Knowledge is still 
involved in mystery ; and that as for Knowledge, other than Material, 
our senses are found so liable-to error, that our conclusions, from- 
their apparent manifestations, when thoroughly sifted, are’ more 
doubtful still. We should slyly, as well as gratefully, add, perhaps, 
that for much. of this uncertainty’ we are largely indebted to one with 
“every virtue under heaven,’ who had been his own colleague and 
contemporary. ` 

It might not astonish us, did he answer that, this being so, he was 
glad to fall back on that general trust in the order of things which 
he used to call Faith, with which, as an adequate guide (“a good 
working hypothesis,” we should call it), he had been able to live in 
usefulness and honour, and to die in peace. 

Upon this we might, for a better common understanding, offer to 
state to him what we mean by Knowledge—he in return undertaking 
to infoim us what he means by Faith. We call nothing Knowledge, 
we should tell him, from which we have not sifted every error which 
can be detected and removed. Our senses oftentimes deceive us, and 
so do the instruments by which we aid them, But we are gradually 
discovering not only the intimate structure and modus operands of 
our senses severally} but we subject them to severe tests, and assist 
them in ways, We should say, entirely unknown to him. We have so 
studied the operations of mind upon these sensations thus carefully 

examined, that we flatter ourselves that errors of ratiocination and 
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argument on any subject of importance never now pass by us unchal- 
lenged and undetected. 

In this manner we collect our data on every subject which is pre- 
sented to our apprehension. We arrange such data in order; draw 
conclusions from them; infer from these conclusions principles and 
laws which we believe to be in harmony with that order of the 
universe which we term Natural. We then call these data and facts, 
these principles and laws, relative to any portion of our knowledge 
the Science of that part of knowledge. 

We therefore boast, and with justice, that unless some error has 
slipped unnoticed into our collection of facts, unless some error has 
crept into our reasoning thereon (and we believe both to be capable 
of detection and of rectification), every modern recognised Science is 
a body of absolute truth, as far as our own Natures are-made capable 
of appreciating or stating Truth. 

We refuse indeed to allow the term Science to any other kind of 
knowledge. Especially we test all’ received opinions, statements, 
laws, principles, which existed before our time, thinking that in 
former days the means of investigating material things were so 
imperfect that few ancient data, and therefore few conclusions from 
them, can be safely relied on by us as scientific facts. In some 
departments of human knowledge, eminently those of historical 
fact, the process with us is not quite the same. For in these we 
wre met by the further difficulties of knowing what the historical 
ocuments, statements, and opinions, which we possess, were meant 
originally to signify. Also we often do not know when, where, or 
by whom they were written. So of all this class of data we have 
become more suspicious, if possible, than of the evidence derived 
from our senses, and of the data which we can subject to experiment. 
We do not doubt the truth of these ancient assertions, but we do not 
admit it without such analysis as we conceive to be requisite before 
receiving it into Our so-called body of Science, And one result we 
find to be, that we are called “doubters” or “ sceptics;” when our 
conscience tells us we are only more earnestly seeking for the truth. 

You will see, we might continue, addressing ouf Bishop, that our 
modern Science is, or professes to ee the whole mass of Organised 
Knowledge. 

And this Organised Knowledge contains two distinct parts :— 

1. Mathematical and Arithmetical Truths, which are called neces- 
sary,—i.e., which could not, so far as we know, be, or have been, other- 
wise, (as two straight lines cannot enclose a space). 

2. Physical Truth, or uniform Laws of Nature, which, so far as we 
know, never vary, but which, so far as we know, might have been 
otherwise (as organic types and their modifications). 
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Outside these two departments we provisionally allow Hypotheti- 
cal laws, which seem, indeed, to bind phenomena together, but which 
are not yet proved to be the true account of the matter, or may 
not be true (as the doctrines of Spee Creations or of Natural 
Selection). ' 

I could imagine that to this Bishop Wilson would say, What is 
surprising to me is the labour you have taken to attain so very 
little. You deserve for this the-utmost credit a reasonable being 
can desire; for you, being so accurate and so painstaking, seem 
well aware of the uncertainty of some of your data, and of the 
possible futility, therefore, of your conclusions. For I am told that 
with all your pains, your Sciences contain within them so many 
examples of proved errors, that being candid' men, you must often 
feel the material ground under your feet to be very slippery. 

Be this as it may with regard to Knowledge, I hold (might 
continue the Bishop, redeeming his promise to tell us. his notion of 
Faith) the opinion of my friend, Mr. John ‘Locke, whose work was 
grievously misunderstood at Oxford, “that Faith is a settled and 
sure principle of assent and assurance, and leaves no manner 
of room for doubt or hesitation.” 

And the ground of this supremacy of Faith, in Locke’s sense, is 
that it is assent to what, on grounds of Reason, is believed to be 
a “revelation.” “In these cases,” he says, truly enough, “our 
assent can be rationally no higher than the evidence of its bein; 
a revelation, and that this is the meaning of the’ expressions it 
delivered in.” This opinion is maintained by even the Commentato 
Thomas Scott, who in the most studied manner lays it down that 
“mo evidence can prove a real contradiction to our senses, or certain 
knowledge, to be a divine revelation.” 

Where I perhaps differ from John Locke is in the stringency of 
the proofs he requires of what is Revelation. For in that matter 
I should agree much more with your Frederick Maurice, who found 
such evidence in the Human Heart of Communion' with God, that 
- he was satisfied therewith ; but I far prefer, he might say, even John 
Locke’s reference to reason, to the method of your Mansel, who seems, 
it may þe only seems, incapable of believing that absolute goodness 
and Justice can be in any real sense conceived through our poor 
experience thereof in our own nature. 

Any way, my Faith is to me as strong a ground for action as your 
Knowledge. My Faith is a complex union of Knowledge and of 
‘Love, and does not need or admit logical demonstration. I 
exercise this kind of assent, confidence, or“belief, first in religion, 
secondly in science, thirdly in propositions advanced by credible 
persons, and fourthly in persons, the fulness of my assent depend- 
ing on the fulness of my evidence. Your knowledge (or Science, 
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if you will so call it), being, as you assert, confined to logical demon- 
stration, would limit me more than my whole Faculties tell me my 
convictions need to be limited. Your Science has often to retrace 
its steps from the imperfection of your data, even in such a subject 
_as Astronomy, which is counted to be the most precisely rigor ous 
department of applied Mathematics. 

I imagine that you also allow that your O is forced to employ 
hypotheses in many stages, shifting your hypotheses as you find re- 
quired (as in Owen’s Archetype). 

My Faith has one hypothesis that has existed since the Human 
Race has possessed human faculties, that an Infinite Being, incom- 
prehensible, everlasting, has made and does sustain all things. 

That is the fundamental basis of my Faith, with all the conse- 
quences that flow, therefrom. One consequence is, that I am sure 
that of the scheme of the Universe, material and moral, considered 
as a whole, I am ignorant. Your scientific discoveries, while they 
extend my conceptions, confirm me more and more in this conviction, — 
which I share with. Plato, Berkeley, Butler, Newton, Kant, and the 
Herschels. 

With Bacon, I pray that “human things may not pr ejudice such 
as are divine; neither that from the unlocking of the gates of 
sense, and the ‘dindling of a greater natural light, anything of in- 
credulity or intellectual night may arise in our minds towards divine 
mysteries.” 

Thus, whether I look abroad on the Kosmos, or scan my own con- 
sciousness within, I pray still, “Give us Faith and Knowledge.” 


If Bishop Wilson’ were now to step forward into our century, and 
thus address us, could Modern Science prove him wrong ?- 

Is Knowledge exclusive of Faith ? 

Is there anything in the growth and possession and progress of know- 
ledge which makes Faith impossible? Surely not. They have been, 
united in the greatest intellects. Inferior men indeed incline to one 
or the other, They thus oftentimes become one-sided and stunted, 
The possession of much positive knowledge engenders in the well- 
balanced mind a deep sense of how much must remain ‘unknown, 
and how much is unknowable. It also leads the calm and strong 
possessor to accept the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
‘of things not seen. _A nature, that has once apprehended the vast- 
ness of even human knowledge in any direction, is the first and not the 
last to give the due measure of Assent to the highest probabilities, 
It is protected, by a temper of accuracy that almost becomes an 
instinct, from the superstitions of those who from indolence or from 
prejudice pass by positive knowledge on the other side. 

Henry W. ACLAND. `° 
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THE PICTURES OF THE LATE GEORGE 
MASON, A.R.A. 


O the student -of Art there are few collections in, London more 
interesting or instructive than those that from time to' time 
are brought together by the Burlington Fine Art Club. Being formed 
in the first instance for the advantage and delight of the members of 
the club, these exhibitions are, to a certain extent, private; but a 
stranger interested in art matters can have no difficulty in obtaining 
admission to the rooms, as the courtesy of the members is unfailing. 
_ This Club has been in existence for about seven years. It was 
established to supply a felt want in the metropolis, to be a centre of 
attraction to all interested in art, where rare works in the possession 
of the members might be shown and compared, and exhibitions of 
pictures, original drawings, engravings, ceramic ware, and such like, 
might periodically be held. 

The members of the Club on several occasions have brought 
together the works of some artist recently deceased, and have thus 
been able to exhibit a more or less complete representation of the 
man whose life they wish to elucidate. Such an exhibition is in fact 

`a visible biography, from which the careful observer may learn much. 
Exhibited as an artist's works are from year to year in the Academy, 
' frequently badly hung and more frequently marred as to the fulness 
of their effect by more garish neighbours; one loses the opportunity of 
comparing this year’s work with the last, of marking the progress or 
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noting the changes in his style. But in such collections as those we 
refer to.at the Burlington, we can note the continuity of the artist’s 
work, the steadiness of his purpose, or the changes that may have 
come over him in the development of his powers. 

The latest collection formed by the Burlington Club, and the one to 
which in this paper we are to call special notice, is the small but very 
choice exhibition of paintings and sketches by the late George 
Mason, A.R.A. It consists of only about seventy works in all, but it 
is a noble monument to the memory of this painter whom we have lost 
so recently. Short though his life was and weighed down by depress- 
ing weakness, there is here a rich harvest of noble work, work that 
must be estimated not by its quantity, but by the precious qualities of 
its artistic significance. And when we take into account that Mason 
was fastidious to a fault as to his work, that he fumbled and laboured. 
over his pictures to give them in all cases that depth of feeling which 
was in his nature, the wonder rather is that the exhibition is so large 
as itis. It seemed as if he never could satisfy himself as to the finish 
of his work, meaning by this not the elaborate, over-wrought work- 
manship which is too often and falsely called finish, but that harmo- 
nious sense of completeness and suggestiveness which comes to a 
great artist as much by feeling as by knowledge. Those who look for 
anything like pre-Raphaelite minuteness in his work will be disap- 
. pointed, for while he could, and did, draw his trees with all their 
mysterious interweaving of boughs in a ‘very delicate and refined 
manner, yet it is in his broader and more comprehensive view of nature 
that his fascinating power is chiefly to be found. Simple and quaint 
as his subjects, are, with the general tone of his pictures inclining 
to the quiet low key of the foreign schools, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that his works were passed over by the great.majority of 


visitors to the Royal Academy, ‘and that his name was till lately little: 


known out of artistic circles. Indeed, it was not until he had been 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy for ten years that his great powers 
were recognized by the Academy. He was elected an Associate in 
1868, in company with Mr. G. F. Watts, a kindred spirit, who also up 
to this time had been unaccountably passed over. | 
Of few imen can it be said more truly than of George Mason that he 
was a born painter. He drifted into Art comparatively late in life, 
with scarcely any training, and amid many discouragements. His 
father, a Staffordshire gentleman, wished him to study medicine, and 
young Mason applied himself to this pursuit for several years; but all 
this time his own strong leanings were towards Art, a course repug- 
nant to his father. For science he had no taste, nor had he any 
liking for the prospect of the routine of medical practice. Accordingly 
his studies were-interrupted and he went to Italy, but without any 
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, Serious intention of becoming an artist. The early years of his Italian 
life were spent in a way congenial to his tastes, and he gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of that beautiful country, sketching and painting 
“as an amateur, and studying both nature and the old masters. Changes, 
however, occurred in his father’s circumstances which led him to 
adoptas a profession the art he had hitherto cultivated as a fascinat- 
- ing amusement, and, without the usual course of technical study, he 
had to face the difficulties of an artist’s career. With what vigour 
and originality he overcame these obstacles, and how, in spite of 
broken health and slight encouragement, he leaped (there is no other 
word for it) into excellence in a very few years, this Burlington Club 
` collection will show. 

For some years after taking this step, Mason -continued to reside in 
Italy, painting chiefly in Rome. His early works show no remarkable 
power, being generally thin and hard, with dark, heavy shadows and 
hot hghts. They are for the most part academical in manner, and 
destitute of that depth of feeling which distinguished his later work: 
Some of his landscape sketches show that he had already learned to see 
the harmonious completeness of nature, while his sketches of Italian 
peasants display an excellent feeling for form as well as for classic 
arrangement. The most important picture painted by him in Rome 
was “ Nelle Maremme,” No. 32, a very powerful and spirited work, 
which, however, fails to interest us when we compare it with the | 
later English pictures. In looking at the best of his Italian work, 
we miss the keen sympathy and tender pathos of the Staffordshire 
painter. 

Mason. returned to England in 1858 and settled at Wetley Abbey, 
in his native North Staffordshire, where he continued to reside for 
five years. Even then it had not dawned on him that to paint from 
the heart one must pourtray the manners and country familiar to him 
from boyhood. He had not -yet realized the truth of Mr, Ruskin’s 
saying, “ Whatever is to be truly great and affecting must have on it 
the stamp of the native land, Not a law this, but a necessity, from 
the intense hold on their country of the affections of all truly great 
men. All classicality, all middle-age patent reviving, is utterly vain 
and absurd ; if we are now to do anything great, good, awful, religious, 
it must be got out of our own little island, railroads and all.” Accord- 
` ingly for four years after he-returned to England, he continued to 
paint reminiscences of Italy from studies he had brought home with 
him. But this system of reproducing half-forgotten scenes gradually 
became distasteful to him. He found he could not work satisfactorily ` 
under such second-hand inspiration, and at the same time he began to 
feel the power and beauty of the scenes around him, the “ paintable- 
ness” of which burst on him like a revelation. The transition was 
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sudden and complete, nor was there any middle period between the 
Campagna scenes and “Wind on the Wolds,” No. 41, the first picture 
he painted in his transformed style, a style not less remarkable for its 
sweetness and pathos than for its strong individuality. He became 
all at once the poet-painter of his native district, which he has deli- 
neated as lovingly as Constable painted the scenes near his father’s 
mill in Suffolk.* ` 

How strange are the influences that determine a painter’s powers! 
One, like John Phillip, rises to his full grandeur only when the inspi- 
ration comes to him from foreign sources ; another, like George Mason, 
attains his perfect stature only when he returns to his native land, to 
paint the scenes familiar to him from boyhood. Let us be thankful 
to have the development of genius in whatever way and under what- 
ever influences. Still as there is something exquisite in the idea of 
the bird returning to its own land after its sojourn in the sunny south 
to gladden us with its native lay, so we find a subtle pleasure in 
thinking that the perfecting of the powers of George Mason was to be 
found in depicting the simple life and homely scenes of his early days. 
In Italy there seems to have been nothing to reach his heart, and his 
work appears ordinary, almost conventional ; but when he gets among 
the breezy wolds, the dreary moors, and the pineclad hills of Stafford- 
‘shire and Derbyshire, his heart seems to open to the landscape and 
its people. Even his manner of painting underwent a change. From 
this time it became more solid and rich, so that we find some of his 
larger canvases loaded with a wealth of colour scarcely equalled by any 
other English painter. 

Mason brought back with him from Italy a strong sense of the 
beauty of the human form in childhood and youth, as seen in the 
graceful attitudes and motion of maidens and girls, and in the repose 
of young men resting from labour. He found on his return to his 
native country that rustic grace and dignity of posture were not con- 
fined to classic lands, and that our own peasants could be painted in a 
more or less ideal manner, simply by taking away vulgar affectation or 
stupid clumsiness. May not a milkmaid carrying her pails balance 
herself as gracefully in England as in Italy? Do not our shepherds 
resting on their crooks let themselves drop into the same easy posture 
in Derbyshire as among the Apennines? Do we not see on any 
cricket ground attitudes that a sculptor might wish to carve in 
marble; or on any village green, motions more graceful, because 
more simple, than in many a ballroom? We should remember that 
it was an Italian who said “Non Angli sed Angeli” Mason has 


* It is worthy of remark that the counties from which Mason drew his inspiration 
have also been made familiar to us by the pen of George Eliot: The ground thus 
becomes to us doubly classic, 
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frequently been blamed for the classic forms he has given his peasants, 
but it seems to us that it is one of his strong points that he has been 
able to give grace and beauty to forms which, it must be admitted, are 
generally clumsy and ungainly. The dresses of his peasants recall 
classic ideas because they are severe in form and free from any local 
or temporary fashion. They-seem designed rather to reveal than to 
conceal the beauty of the human form, by allowing the graceful action 
of the well-draped limbs to appear under the: free and flowing costume 
‘of his rustic maidens. Yet though he worked under the influence of 
the principles which guided the men who cut the Elgin and Alginetan 
marbles, there is no copying of classic forms. The soft cotton bonnets, 
the blue or white pinafores, or upper gowns, and the long dresses, 
covered: with small spots, descending to the ankles, form a female 
costume peculiar to himself. In his hands, as by the way also in Mr. 
Fred. Walker’s work (see his “ Fishmonger’s Shop”), these spotted ` 
dresses become lovely pieces of harmonious colour. The monotony of 
the quiet dress is relieved and enriched by these simple means until 
the whole becomes rich as a jewel. Mr. Birket Foster evidently feels 
the beauty of this device, but he is not so’ successful, to our way of 
thinking, as, his colours want that involved and complicated quality so 
charming in Walker and Mason: 

But it is only with reference to the form and costume of his 
peasants that any charge of classical tendency could possibly be made. 
The spirit of his work is essentially modern, in the close and tender 
linking of man with nature and in the human sympathy he infuses 
into his landscape. In this respect he recalls to us the feeling of 
Burns and Wordsworth, and of his much loved Walter Scott. Con- 
sequently, sentiment pervades all his pictures, and he has a liking for 
everything that helps to carry it out. A favourite hour of the day 
with him is the evening, “ between the sun and moon,” when the end 
of the day and the day’s toil is full of charm both as to colour and 
pathos, This idea occurs in many forms, and the germ of it may be 
found in No. 70, “Home from Work—a design for a picture,” a 
blurred but brilliant gem, measuring little more than two inches by 
one. Itis evening; the sun has gone down in a golden sky from 
which the brightness has passed. Under a tree, the swain in his blue 
smock, with his scythe over his shoulder, whispers words of love to 
his sweetheart. Away in the distance is the cottage with the lamp-lit 
window, the beacon which Mason has so often lighted for the home- 
returning labourer. This is all, yet how it breathes of the simple joys 
and longings of peasant life! It is a perfect idyll. 

It is somewhat strange that with this sentiment of labour done and 
rest well earned, associated with the light of the dying day, Mason ' 
should invariably have chosen to combine the loves and pleasures of 
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young people. Never once does he fall into what would seem the 
more natural association of twilight and old.age. His mind was too 
robust for this. There wasin him no morbid straining after such 
cheap-bought sentiment.- He rejoiced rather in the contrast between 
the bloom of youth and the. decay of nature. There is, to be sure, a 
restrained, measured dignity about these rustics, an almost statuesque 
absence of expression in emotion which is not like everyday life. 
They move solemnly ; they even dance as if it were a religious cere- 
mony in which they are engaged. But we must accept the poet's 
dream as he gives it, nor shall we pull the rose to pieces to penetrate 
the secret of its sweetness, Granted that Mason was an ideal painter, 
yet it was an ideal founded on the possible and actual; nor is this 
order of mind so common among painters that we can afford to 
criticise it too keenly when we find it. 

As the close of day is Mason’s favourite hour, so the fall of the- 
year is his best loved season. His sentiment as to work done and 
his feeling for colour here go hand in hand. Dear specially to him 
is the gold of harvest, with all its associations. Perhaps dearer still 
are the later autumn and that weird period of the year when the 
perfectly leafless branches give hopes of the coming spring. The 
cold and colourless snow of winter he seems to shrink from as imstinc- 
tively as Titian shrank from painting the snow of his native moun- 
tains round Cadore.. Pure white is a colour of which there is 
scarcely a trace in Mason’s work. The nearest approach to it is in, 
the white clothes he was so fond of spreading on his foregrounds to 
connect his sky and earth; but these, except in a few daylight effects, 
are rather suggestions of white. The full harvest moon which he 
has painted several times is warm with the light of the setting sun; 
and toned with the vapour of the horizon; while the white pinafores 
of his children are converted into rich, luminous ivory colour, and his 
ducks and geese have always warm or grey tones in them, according 
to the amount of light in the picture. His work, though: often low 
in tone, glows with colour, and, like every true colourist, he gains 
these rich effects by the refined application of small touches of posi- 
tive colour on larger masses of neutral. He had thoroughly learned 
the secret of that great colourist Nature, who is sparing in the 
use of colours, making them tell like jewels in ‘their proper place. 
There is no prodigality of bright colours in nature; they are 
both softened and enriched by the large masses of quiet colours 
to which they are opposed. Notice the saffron. lichen on the grey 
rock, the rose surrounded by the soft green leaves, the scarlet 
spot on the robin’s breast, the brilliant comb contrasted with the 
black or brown plumage of the cock. This is the secret of Mason’s 
power as a colourist, combined with his wonderful feeling for the 
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balance between light and dark, warm ‘and cold, tones, which are 
fiised and interwoven together till the picture becomes one har- 
monious whole, 

After passing his early Italian pictures and sketches, one of ‘the 
first pictures that strikes us in the Burlington Collection is No, 14— 
“Evening.” This is evidently a tentative effort after an idea which 
must have haunted Mason during his life as a painter, and which was 
afterwards realized in his greatest and last work, “The Harvest 
Moon.” ‘The full moon has risen on the upland harvest, while the 
landscape is all aglow with the suffused light of the setting sun in 
the foreground. A girl drives some sheep down the hill. The sheep 
are cleverly painted, and this may be said generally of all Mason’s 
animals. He specially delights in calves, both for their ‘brilliant 
colours of red and yellow-white, and because -he enjoys their frisky 
gambols, either in following, or being driven by, their young herds. 
His horses, on the other hand, being Tooked on rather as the sharers 
in the labours of manhood, are deed by him to help out the idea of 
rest after labour. The team of horses in single file nearing the 


- homestead, with the harness still on their backs, is in full sympathy 


b 


with the tired ploughman by their side. The careful sketches of the 
shepherd’s dog and the gander show how carefully he. had studied 
animal life, while in his brilliant Italian sketch No. 66-——“ La Trita” 
we see how thoroughly he had mastered the action of the horse. 

The use that Mason made of his sketches is very admirably seen 


in the relation existing between No. 18—“Gloaming ”—a sketch, and 


No. 30—* A Landscape, Derbyshire.” In the sketch we have a very 
powerful rendering of an evening effect in Derbyshire, The mate- 
rials are very simple, but the result is brilliant. A line of farm- 
houses Jies on a slope in the middle distance, behind which is the 
deep splendour of the sun which has set. In the foreground is a 
quiet green field, while towards the lower (left) side of the picture 
a line of clothes is stretched out to dry. Observe the changes which 
Mason has introduced in the composition’ of the picture. The irre- 
gular line of dull white clothes is changed into a stream in the hol- 
ie of the valley in which the light of the sky is mirrored, while he 
spreads out the clothes on the grass, thus taking light into his fore- 
ground and repeating the colours of the clouds. To heighten this 
effect and give variety at the same time, he brings in some yellow- 
white goats, and then gives sentiment to the landscape by intro- 
ducing the goatherd and his sweetheart. The thatched cottages glow 
in their quiet, concealed colour, while the upper farm-house, with its 
blue slates shimmering in the setting sun, connects the landscape 
with the rich sky and the blue mountains. beyond. This noble land- 
scape is now seen for the first time to advantage. In the Royal 
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Academy it was hung in an awkward corner, where much of its 
beauty was lost. 

One of the pictures that first brought Mason into more general 
notice was No. 23, “The Cast Shoe.” This is perhaps one of the 
most harmonious and sympathetic landscapes in the ‘collection. A 
man ina blue smock leads a grey horse, which has cast its shoe along a 
. hill road. The horse has just crossed a small stream in which it is 
reflected, while some ducks swim about in a pool. How perfect is the 
balance of colour in this picture, and how completely are all its parts 
welded together. Every point tells, even to the steely colour of the 
cast shoe which the man carries in his hand, and which repeats the 
cold colour of the grey clouds. 

Besides these deeper evening effects, Mason had much love for the 
afternoon when the sun was beginning to throw long shadows. An 
excellent illustration of this will be found in No. 19, * Blackberry 
_ Gathering,” where some girls in spotted pinafores climb the hill 
beyond which the sun will set. The straggling tempest-tossed trees 
near tlie crest of the hill are given with much force. It is curious to 
notice how Mason seemed to prefer to paint trees that bear evi- 
dence of having battled with the wind. They have little feeling for 
beauty, but much of rugged strength. He seems to have had a 
favour for the stunted ill-grown “trees, that could tell of many con- 
tests with the elements. In this picture the girls seem to us not to 
show his usual sense of harmony in relation to ‘the surrounding effect, 
as they are rather in a higher key than the amount of light would 
warrant, and the green in the foreground seems less harmonious 
than in most of his ‘pictures. 

Wind, in its action as well as in its results, is a favourite element with 
our painter. Jt seems to give him an opportunity for introducing 
novel attitudes for his figures. Not to mention the flowing robes of 
his dancing girls, observe how dexterously he balances the girlish 
figure against the wind in his pictures No. 37, “ Mist on the Moors,” 
and No. 41, “ Wind on the Wolds,” the latter remarkable as his first 
picture in his English manner. The girl, bending her body back- 
wards from the knees, seems literally to rest against the wind, and 
the position, though strange and apparently weak, yet gives the 
feeling of support and equilibrium, and is therefore pleasing. Another 
fine example of his feeling for wind and rain, and of his power of 
conveying this feeling into the figures of his pictures, is to be found. 
in No. 47, “ Only a Shower,” which, though somewhat incomplete, is 
very brilliant in colour. The attitude of the milkmaid who has laid 
down her pails to wring the rain out of her fair hair is simple and 
beautiful. Few painters seem to have enjoyed more the sensation of 


buffeting with the wind. In No. 31, “A Shower, Wetley nals 
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picture reminding us strongly of David Cox, and full-of space and 
air and distance, the two figures under the big blue umbrella, seem 
to scud along under the force of the wind, while in No. 28, “ Crossing 
the Moor,” every blade of grass seems to bend under its influence, 
Like a true poet, Mason seemed to find excellent use for the most 
commonplace creatures or incidentsround him: Geese are not lovely 
or attractive birds, nor do we remember any painter but Knaus who 
has made much of them. But in the peasant-life of his native 
county geese are a prominent feature, and Mason seemed to find them 
quite paintable, and has been able to interest us in their ungainly 
ways. One of his most charming landscapes is No. 36, -“ The 
Gander,” where the home-returning flock of geese meets two girls on 
the moor. The angry gander with raised neck is making violently 
for the foremost girl, who is trying to frighten him off The graceful 
action of this girl with her raised arms is exquisitely felt and drawn. 
The other girl stoops down to break off a branch as 4 more effectual _ 


. means ‘of defence. 


While the witching hour of evening supplies to Mason his favourite 
tones and harmonies, yet in two’ charming ‘httle pictures, No. 29, 
“Catch,” and No. 20, “Children Fishing,” he has shown that he 
could cope successfully with the bright effects of mid-day, one of the 
most difficult for a painter. The former, “Catch,” was one of the 
earliest of his English subjects exhibited at the Royal Academy, and, 
if we mistake not, was hung very low and unfavourably. A boy has 
ridden two farm horses to water, and has thrown an apple, which we © 
see in mid-air, to a girl who, seeing the direction of the flying apple, 
leans backward with arms extended to catch it. Another girl with a 
pail stands on some stepping-stones watching ` the result, The 
mirrored scene is broken by three ducks which seem to move on the 
surface of the pool. The picture is full of light and motion. In 
manner of painting it is somewhat thinner in body than his later 
works, In the “Children Fishing” we have the most brilliant 
example of Mason’s power of colour in strong daylight. A boy and two 
girls in deep blue dresses and white pinafores stand, watching for a 
nibble, by a stream in which they are reflected. There are the usual 
accompaniments of ducks in the foreground and clothes drying on the 
grass, yet how much variety in the treatment! This little picture is 
carried further than most as regards detail. Observe how beautifully 
and suggestively the reeds are painted, and note also the soft downy . 
feathers and brilliant colour of the drake. 

‘But it is time that we now turn attention to the three most im- 
portant works of Mason, taking first, as in the order of production, 
the “Evening Hymn,” exhibited in-the Royal Academy in 1868. 
Out of the simplest materials, Mason has here given us a grand 
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and solemn poem, by the dignity of his conception. So far as 
feeling goes, apart from subject, it may be said to be profoundly 
religious. The last rays of the sun throw their light-on a troop 
of maidens who come toward us slowly, singing their evening 
hymn. They have no beauty save ‘that of rapt, earnest expres- 
sion; and that Mason purposely denied them good looks, in order 
„that the attention of the spectator might be attracted to the high 
.motive of the picture, is rendered probable by his placing them in 
strong shadow against the light of the setting sun. They walk and 
sing, regardless of the two shepherds who stand aside and gaze at 
them as if they were beings from another world. Somehow it does 
not seem to jar on the sense of fitness that a young shepherd behind 
the group looks wistfully into the face of the young girl putting a 
rose in her breast. © Mason’s loves are almost ethereal in their purity. 
Religious though the picture is in feeling, there is no effort to teach 
or convey lessons. Mason’s art was too natural and healthy for this. 
The impressiveness of the picture comes simply from the noble treat- 
ment of a subject which, in the hands of a less strong man, might 
easily have degenerated into namby-pamby feebleness. The picture 
is painted in a low, almost sombre. key, and this tone seems 
heightened by the way in which he has opposed the shadowed heads 
of the girls against the glow of the setting sun. Observe how skil- 
fully he has carried the light of the sky into the shadowy dresses by 
means of the grey-white pages of the hymn-books carried by some of 
the girls. And quiet though the dresses are, notice their depth and 
wealth of colour. In looking at this picture, one instinctively thinks 
of“ The Gleaners,” by Jules Breton, which has many points in common 
with the Mason. But how much finer is the “Evening Hymn” in 
the subtle, broken, mysterious colour. Breton’s tones and harmonies 
are fine and true, but they seem to be reached by simple direct 
touches, laid on at once with certainty and knowledge. Mason, on 
the other hand, seems to grope his way to the most refined passages 
by pure love of colour for its own sake, so that we may isolate pieces 
of his work and rest on them in the enjoyment of their mysterious 
loveliness, as we do on square inches of Tintoretto, or Veronese, or 
Reynolds. 

In the following year, 1869, Mason exhibited No. 13, “ Girls dancing 
by the Sea,” but we have the advantage of seeing it here in a much 
more complete state than on the walls of the Academy. Mason’s 
health was so uncertain that his work had frequently to: be laid aside, 
and consequently suffered as to completeness when required for the 
Academy on a fixed day. If the keynote of the “Evening Hymn” 
was its impressive solemnity, here he has struck another chord, and 
we have a landscape and figures of pure ideal beauty. In the eer) 
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beauty of face was purposely slighted, and grand, noble expression 
“was all that was wanted to carry out his idea. In this second great 
picture he seems to have taxed every resource of his art to make it 
consummately lovely. On a height, above the busy harvest field 
which stretches down by the cottages to-the deep blue sea, stands a 
‘clump of trees whose grey contor ted trunks rise boldly against sea 
and sky. Between their boles, in a cleft, reclines a young lad in quiet 
grey blue smock, who pipes to two young fair-haired girls dancing. But 
though this is all the subject, how shall we describe the exquisite 
beauty and harmony of the colour or of the composition? If the 
scene is English, Mason in painting it must have wandered back in 
imagination to the deeper blue of the Mediterranean, but one is not 
inclined to make questions about this. It forms a glorious back- 
ground to the composition, which is much assisted by the grand 
curve of the sea-beach, which tells with much force in relation to 
the straight line of the horizon. The two girls, fresh coloured: with 
the ‘harvest work and sea-breeze, dance to the simple music with 
grace and quiet gravity. One of them seems scarcely to touch the 
_ ground as she-extends her white pmafore with her balancing arms, 
like a bird on the wing, or a boat with its lateen sails spread out to 
the breeze. On the faces and arms of these girls Mason has expended 
more labour than on any of his other female figures, and the warm 
glow of the flesh is admirably given. One of them has thrown 
down a sheaf of corn, which glows in the foreground beside a deep 
blue cloak. The harmony of colour in this picture lies in the great, 
variety of blues and yellows and in the subtle blending of these 
together. The eye rests on it with increasing pleasure, and one feels 
transported to some sunny land by a lovely sea where life is simple 
and natural and free from care, a perfect Lotos-land. 

In passing from this picture to No. 52, “The Harvest Moon,” 
the last great work by Mason, we get into another region. The 
sense of enjoymént in ideal rustic repose gives place to sympathy 
with the labour of man, its toil and its.reward. Mason goes beyond 
the pure intellect of the “Evening Hymn,” and deals with the more 
complex problen—the lower and the higher phases of daily toil. 
As if conscious that this was to be his last work, his manner becomes 
larger than ever, his canvas more loaded with wealth. of colour, and 
his carelessness of subordinate details more conspicuous. He seems 
to have abandoned himself to the sentiment of his task, and to have 
let himself out without restraint, as if now for the first time he 
had come into the full possession of his power. It is the old story 
of rest after the day’s toil. The full harvest moon has risen over 
the Derbyshire hills, which are all aglow with the blaze of the 
setting sun. The rustics come through an open gate from the 
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hollow where the cut corn and gnarled trees lie bathed in sun- 
shine. On the left, a stalwart peasant, the favoured swain, tuning 
his fiddle, walks slowly. by the side of the rustic beauty, while 
in front of them the rest of the labourers wend their way to- 
wards the farm-house, lighted as usual by the fireside glow. One 
of the men turns his head slightly to glance at the village beauty 
and his more favoured rival, while the rest turn homewards, follow- 
ing the loaded waggon. Observe the wonderful effect of the saffron 
robe of the maiden, carrying the strong red light of the sky into 
the: lower shadows, and this light is again repeated in the red 
earthenware jar at the back of the rustic in the foreground, and 
brought to a climax in the golden blaze of the sheaf ‘of corn on 
another girl's shoulder. To connect the cold shadow of the ground 
with the glowing sky, Mason has introduced with wonderful bold- 
ness and felicity the long jagged blades of the scythes, which, carried 
on the shoulders of the men, cut the air with a great sweep. Notice 
the difference in the steely colour of these scythes, varying accord- 
, ing to their position and the amount of light falling on them. 
There is scarcely a part of this picture which is not worthy of study, 
as to dignity of form and beauty of colour. Mason would very likely 
have carried the picture further had he lived, but its incomplete- 
ness is not so great as one would imagine at first sight. It is rather 
the incompleteness of a man who, weak in health, knew when to 
hold his hand, to retain the bloom of his first idea. In drinkmg in 
the glorious colour of this picture, Mason’s last and greatest work, 
one cannot think but with sadness of the sunset of his own life, ere 
the golden bowl was broken. 

There is in this collection a portrait sketch of Mason, done in 
Rome many years ago. It recalls his features, but wants sadly the 
bright genial intellectual expression which weakness and ill health 
seemed unable to subdue. To those who knew him, his nature was, 
like his work, winning and gentle, yet-full of force and character. 

It 1s somewhat difficult to assign to Mason his place among 
painters, his position being unique. In contemporary English art 
he stood quite by himself, without imitators and without followers, 
reminding us more of. the tender sentiment of Samuel Palmer than 
of any other man. As a painter, his qualities were so subtle and 
laboured that he was not one likely to be imitated with success; 
nor were his pictures even sufficiently popular to induce others to 
work in the same vein. His foreign studies would lead us to expect 
greater affinity with non-English painters, and we find his nearest 
brethren in Jules Breton and Millet, With Breton he shares the 
rich imagination that constructs great pictures out of the simplest 
scenes of rustic life, that sees deep poetry in the most ordinary 
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things. Both look at nature in much the same way arid in the 
same phases. But it is'in respect of colour that they part com- 
pany, Mason being so much more rich, subtle, and intricate than 
Breton. The main point of contact between Mason and Millet is 
sympathy with peasant life in all its suggestiveness. Few artists 
have penetrated further into this secret than the paimter of the 
“ Angelus,” but then his figures are often so coarsely realistic, and 
his colour at times so muddy, that it becomes impossible to trace 
any further resemblance to Mason. In respect of colour and grace 
‘there is a nearer relationship to Stothard and Gainsborough ; indeed, 
it is with Gainsborough that Mason may most fitly be compared. 
There is in both-the same love of English landscape and of English 
rustics, and of colour for its own sake, the same sense of harmony 
and the same preference for largeness of manner and breadth of 
treatment. 

We can wish nothing better for the English school than that it 
may never want a Gainsborough or a Mason. 

JOHN FORBES: WHITE. 
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GILDS AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF TWO LECTURES DELIVERED AT 
THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, ON APRIL 20 AND 27, 1872. 


II.— FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


| TOLD you in my last lecture that two Acts of Henry VIII. and 

Edward VI. gave the death-blow to the social gilds of our country, 
and how it was that theydid so. Here, however, arises a historical puzzle 
which must be faced. The Act of Edward VI. is of 1547. The first — 
Friendly Societies’ Act is of 1793. What took place during the inter- 
val of nearly 250 years? Did the exercise of collective foresight amongst 
our middle and working classes die out altogether? A passage in 
Defoe’s “ Essays on Projects,” in which he recommends societies to be 
“formed by mutual assurance, for the relief of the members in time 
of distress,” has been quoted as evidence that it must have done so,— 
~ that no societies for the like purposes existed at the end of the seven- 
teenth century; and “the honour of having first suggested the modern 
institutions” has been attributed to Defoe on the strength of this pas- 
sage. I cannot share this view. In the first instance, the blow given by 
the Act of Edward VI., however severe, might not in all cases be 
necessarily or. immediately fatal. The poorest gilds, as before indi- 
cated, would not be affected by it. The richer ones might meet it by 
the same means which preserved the poorer ones unscathed, viz. by 
resuming or strictly carrying out the system of regular contributions, 
Dying men often live long; and I showed you, as a “matter of fact, that 
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a Norfolk gild was only finally sold up in 1650, or more than a cen- 
tury after the confiscation, whilst the very formation of a new gild is 
recorded to within a quarter of a century of that date (1626). Again, 

I might grant that the Elizabethan poor-law must have had for its effect 
to create a provision for the working classes which would, to a great 
extent, supply the need of associations for mutual relief. Those were . 
no days of oakum-picking and stone-breaking. The workhouses in- 
cluded real workshops. The preamble of the 48rd Elizabeth, c. 2, 
requires the overseers to provide a stock “of flax, hemp, wool, thread, 
iron, and other necessary ware and stuff, to set the poor on work,” as 
well as money for “the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, 
blind, and such other among them, being poor, and not then able 
to work, and also for the putting out of [such] children to be appren- 
tices.” I do not here discuss how far such enactments are suitable 
to the nineteenth century, but it is certain that in the sixteenth they 
must have been such that it would be no disgrace to a working man 
to have recourse to the overseers; he practically only changed his 
employers by doing so. But I cannot believe that during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries,—in which the genius of our people 
received such an enormous development, in which the spirit of asso- 
ciation showed itself so rife and daring in many ways,—the old Eng- 
lish tradition of providing by private fellowship against the ordinary 
needs of life, without knocking at the door of either state or parish, 
can have died out. I think it probable that the designation of gild 
became old-fashioned and popish-looking ; that it might be dropped. . 
by some of the existing bodies; that it was less’ and less often 
adopted by those newly formed. But I feel convinced ‘that there is 
no historical gap between the gild of old times and the modern 
friendly society ; that if we knew all, we could trace the actual passage. 
from the one to the other; and I think it by no means impossible 
that the records may still exist by means of which that transition 
can actually be traced, by any one who had leisure for the investiga- 
tion. It is true that modern civilization tends to obliterate innume-. 
rable facts, of a kind which the absence of printing, and the dearth of 
cheap writing materials among the ancients, have often preserved to 
us. Take the case of our Pannonian friend of the last lecture. In 
our days, if the managing committee of a friendly society had to wind 
up the concern because the members would not attend, and would not 
pay up their subscriptions, and wished to make the fact public, they 
would either send a circular by the penny post, or put an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper, or at least scrawl up a written notice on the 
door of the place of meeting, and the chances would be, I suppose, a 
million to one that no trace would remain of the affair a hundred years 
after. But Artemidorus and his questors, having no paper at hand, 
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took a big stone and scratched down the whole thing upon it, inclu- 
ding what I ventured to call the Roman Joe Miller, of warning any 
member who should come to die not to think himself in society, nor 
to make any claim for burial money; and thus, nearly 2000 years 
after, I have been able to rehearse the fact for your benefit ; whilst, 
on the other hand, I am obliged to admit that, thanks to paper and 
the printing press, there may be few or no means of tracing the exist- 
ence of hundreds and thousands of associations for the like or kindred 
purposes which may have subsisted in this England of ours during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

But, indeed, we have positive evidence that Friendly Societies did 
exist. in the latter half of the seventeenth century. The first quin- 
quennial returns of Friendly Societies, the only ones which have been 
digested in accordance with the Act of Parliament, and an abstract 
of which, to the year 1850, has been published, show us two metro- 
politan societies dating from that century, one in Primrose Street 
(Bishopsgate), founded in 1666, one in William Street, Bethnal 
Green), founded in 1687.* Now I have asked the gentleman who 
has the best means of estimating the vitality of societies, and he 
reckons that whilst 50 per cent. of them are likely to pass their 
sixtieth year, 25 may pass their seventy-fifth, 10 their hundredth, 
and 5 their hundred and twenty-fifth year. Applying these figures’ 
to the tables of 1850, we find that :— 

There were then in existence 11 societies over 125 years (I lump 
them all in one class), and consequently, that at least 220 Friendly 
Societies must have been in existence by the year 1725 ; 

There were 30 societies over 100 years of age; consequently, at 
least 300 must have been in existence by 1760; 

There were 121 societies over 75 years of age; consequently, at 
least 484 must have been in existence by the year 1775; 

And there were more than 300 societies over 60 years of age, thus 
showing that three years before the first Friendly Societies’ Act was 
passed, there must have been a good 600 societies in existence. 

But the first figure which we thus obtain, 220, cannot be con- 
sideréd as a starting point for the history of Friendly Societies. Had 
it been' so, the records of the time would have noted for us so 
surprising a fact as that over 200 societies were suddenly formed in 
the year 1725, of a description all but unknown before. The 
silence of contemporary writers is here negative evidence of the 


* The former of these societies has disappeared ; the latter is still subsisting. It 
belongs to a very interesting group of societies founded, chiefly in Bethnal Green, by 
French Protestant refugees; a class of persons to whom the originating of our 
Friendly Societies has been attributed, with much better reason indeed than to Defoe, 
but still, I believe, unduly. 
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‘most demonstrative character, showing that the source of the 
Friendly Societies’ movement must lie far beyond the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. For myself, if I were to make a guess, 
I should “place the transition period between the .gild and the 
modern Friendly Society rather before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, at the time when Puritanism on the one side 
must have been rendering the old Romish traditions of the gilds 
more and more uncongenial, whilst, at the same time, the self- 
reliant. qualities of our people were being most called out by the 
struggle with absolute royalty. I think that in the latter quarter 
of the century Friendly Societies of the modern pattern must 
already have been comparatively numerous, and I strongly suspect 
that Defoe, in his “Essay on Projects,” was rather describing what 
he had seen than suggesting a plan out of his own head. 

But beyond the recorded fact that one Friendly Society did exist 
in 1666, two in 1687,——-beyond the strong, I might say the irresistible, 
presumption that these two, the one of which weathered at least 184 
years of existence, whilst the other is now in its 185th year, were 
only the survivors of many contemporaries, we want to see how it 
was that the transition between the gild and the Friendly. Society 
was effected. I thmk I can supply you with some evidence on this 
head also. . 

Mr. Hardwick, in the second edition of his “ Manual for Patrons 
and Members of ‘Friendly Societies,” (p. 16, n. *,) quoting a work of 
Mr. Timbs, shows that the présent Scottish Hospital, now a wealthy 
charitable institution, took its origin in a “Scottish Box,” instituted 
in 1613 among Scotch traders and craftsmen in London, which, in 
1638, numbered only twenty members, but which, in the Great 
Plague of 1665-6, buried more than 300 poor Scotchmen, and main- 
tained many others during their sickness. ‘This was, perhaps, a gild 
of the older type under a new name, with a strong charitable element ` 
in it, which ultimately prevailed. 

But observe that word “box,” for I believe it-is the key to our 
riddle. Note’ first, that it is common alike to our old gilds, and to our 
modern Friendly Societies. The first set of rules in Mr. Toulmin 
Smith’s volume, which I referred.to in my last lecture, those of 
the gild of Garlekhith, require every person entering the fraternity 
to give six and eightpence to the “comune box.” Amongst our 
older village benefit clubs, in branches of the less well-regulated 
orders, every member: understands at once the expressions “closing 
the box,” “the box is closed,” as meaning that there is no more 
money to pay benefits. Our “box” corresponds with the French 
caisse, the German kasse, which are used in the like sense; the com- 
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pulsory friendly funds of the Germans are termed Zwangs-kassen, 
compulsory boxes or chests. 

Well, I hold here the rules and regulations* of a Scotch society, 
dating itself from before the Friendly Societies’ Act, the “Benefi- 
cent Society in Borrowstounness ” (pronounced, I believe, “Bo’ness”) 
founded in 1781, and consequently ninety-one years’ old already. In 
the preface to these rules it is stated that about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century (the seventeenth century, mind), Borrows- 
tounness or Bo’ness was a prominent trading port; that at an early 
period its people devoted their attention to Friendly Societies, and 
among the societies of Bo'ness still in existence are mentioned the 
“General Sea-box,” instituted 1634, and the “ Landsman’s Box,” in- 
stituted 1659. You have thus clear proof that Friendly Societies 
were in existence, in Scotland at all events, in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, that is to say, in the very period down to which ` 
- we can trace the gilds. But, moreover, if you will notice the name 
“Box,” given to the two above-named institutions—if you will connect 
it with what has been said above, I think you will see with me 
grounds for concluding that in the interval between the disappear- 
ance of the gild’ of that name, and the appearance of the Friendly 
Society under its own, the common designation for such institu- 
tions was probably that of “box,” and that it is under that name 
(or its equivalent, as “ chest”), that their history for the period is 
to be hunted out.+ | | 

In the first half of the eighteenth century, on the other hand, it is 
clear that the term “society ” had prevailed, for the three next in 
date of the existing Bo’ness societies, as enumerated in the preface 
above-quoted, are the “Shipmasters’ Society,’ instituted 1738, the 
“Friendly Society of Shipmasters,” instituted 1757, and then the 
“ Beneficent Society ” itself. The fact is indeed most remarkable, 
that a single old Scotch seaport town of the eastern coast possesses 
five societies, one 238 years old, one 213, one 134, one 115, and one 
91. But even admitting that the vitality of the Bo’ness societies 
may be exceptional, there can, I think, be no doubt, that before the 
passing of the first Friendly Societies’ Act, thousands of Friendly 
Societies must have been founded in the course of the eighteenth 
century. Let us take a glimpse at one of these, from the rules of a 


a 


* It is a somewhat singular fact, that these rules, of the existence of which I was 
wholly ignorant, only reached my hands on the very day of the delivery of the above 
lecture, and when I had come by inference to the exact conclusions which they 
supported. 

+ The cow-clubs of our Border Counties are still often termed “cow-boxes,” and the 
treasurer of an ordinary Friendly Society, in Scotland, is sometimes its “box~ 
master.’ In Durham also, local burial societies are sometimes called “ life-boxes.” 
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society of females, for purposes of sick relief only, founded in the 
parish of Lymington, Hants, on the 5th of April, 1790 — t.e., 
three years before the first Friendly Societies’ Act—and which 
was only enrolled in 1823. It is partly benevolent, partly founded 
on the principle of mutual help. “Any gentleman who, from a 
benevolent disposition, may be inclined to give encouragement to 
so good an institution,” may pay 3d. a-week, and be called a patron ; 
any lady, who, from the ‘same motive, is disposed to lend her 
support, professedly without expectation or design of receiving. any 
benefit from it,” may obtain the title of patroness on the same terms. 
The contribution of the other members, who are limited to 100, is 
to be 14d. a-week (to be increased by another $d. when the chest is 
reduced to £10, whilst there is anyone sick); no member is to be 
admitted who does not bear a good character, and care is taken by 
another rule that lying-in relief shall not be so used as to encourage 
any breach of morality. There are fines for imposing. on the society 
by pretending to be sick, for concealing “any clandestine doings of 
taking money falsely,” or concealing any “fine that is detrimental to 
the chest” (the word “chest,” as you may observe, being several 
times used in the rules), or for ridiculing “any of the society by 
reproaching or telling her of what money she has received at any 
time during her illness.” Members convicted of felony, or committed 
to prison for any crime, are to be excluded. An annual meeting of all 
the members is to be held at the Town Hall, on the second Sunday 
in August, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, “and to proceed from 
thence in procession, all neatly dressed, the patrons and patronesses 
in front, to the church, there to hear a charity sermon for the benefit 
of this society, preached by the curate of the parish, he to receive a 
guinea for the same, to be paid out of the society’s fund ; after the 
service to return in the same manner to the Town Hall, where cake 
and wine shall be ready” (every honorary member, present or not, 
paying 1s. for the purpose).* 

We may miss here the sturdy self-reliance of our forefathers, as 
exhibited for instance in the rules of the gild of St. Michael of the 
Hill of Lincoln, given by Mr. Toulmin Smith, which provide that. 
“whereas this gild was from the first ordamed and begun by common 
and middling men, it is ordained that no one of the rank of mayor 
or bailiff shall become a brother of the gild, unless he is found to be 
of humble, good, and honest conversation, and is admitted by the 
choice and common assent of the brethren and sisters of the gild.” 
But allowing for 3d. a-week patrons and patronessés, how completely 


* The society referred to is still in existence, with an accumulated fund of between. 
£700 and £800. 
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*the yearly procession to church, with the common meal afterwards, 
recalls the fourteenth century! Listen to the rules of the gild of 
St. Catherine, Norwich, founded 1307 :— 


“In the beginninge with one assent it is ordeynede, yat all ye bretheren 
and sisteren of yis gilde shal comen to-geder to ye paroche (parish) chirche 
of seynt Symond and Jude in Northwiche, on ye day of Seynt Kate- 
rine, for to gone with the processioun . . . ande to heren ye messe of 
Seynt Katerine in ye forsayde chirche . . . Also it is ordeynede, by 
common assent, yat ye bretheren ande sisteren of yis gilde, in ye worshepe 
of Seynt Katerine, shal hav a lyverie of hodes in suyte, and eten to-geder 
on her (their) gilde day, at her (their) comoun costes ae 


Are not the two scenes really identical, though the costumes in 
which they are acted may differ ? 

Like the above referred-to society, it is probable that the great 
bulk of the, pre-parliamentary Friendly Societies of the eighteenth 
century were of the ordinary local type. It appears, however (of 
course you will not expect me to waste your time in telling you the 
Odd Fellows’ and Foresters’ fables as to their ancestry, which are by 
this time given up by all their own more intelligent members), that 
the two great affiliated orders of the present day date both from 
the middle of the century, 1745 being the earliest reliable date in 
reference to either. It is certain, however, that the Odd Fellows at 
first, and for many years, were only convivial, with occasional chari- 
table contributions for members in distress. As secret societies, they 
are admittedly founded on the pattern of freemasonry, which was at 
the height of its prestige in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

We come now to the first Friendly Societies’ Act, the bill for 
which was brought in by Mr. George Rose, with Mr. Pitt’s concur- 
rence, and which became law in 1793, the 33rd Geo. 3, c..54, “ An 
Act for the encouragement and relief of Friendly Societies.” Of this it 
must be observed that it starts by fully recognizing Friendly Socie- 
ties as existent. “ Whereas,” says the preamble, 


“The protection and encouragement of Friendly Societies, for raising by 
voluntary subscriptions of the members thereof, separate funds for the 
mutual relief and maintenance of the said members in sickness, old age, and 
infirmity, is likely to be attended with very beneficial effects, by promoting 
the happiness of individuals, and at the same time diminishing the publick 
burthens,”——~-be it enacted—“ that it shall and may be lawful to and for 
any number of persons in Great Britain, to form themselves into and to 
establish one or more society or societies of good fellowship, for the purpose 
of raising, from time to time, by subscriptions of the several membcrs of 
any such society, or by voluntary contributions, a stock or fund for the 
mutual relief and maintenance of all and every the members thereof, in old 
age, sickness, and infirmity, or for the relief of the widows and children of 
deceased members.” 
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You will see that such purposes as the Act sets forth are all in- 
cluded in those commonly aimed at by the old gilds, and that thus 
T have justified what I said to you at the beginning of my first lec- 
ture, that any modern Friendly Society might have been constituted 
as a gild four centuries ago. But now I must point out to you a 
limit in the Act, which reduced very much the field of the modern 
association as compared with the elder one., I have told you that 
the gild statutes generally provide, often in the widest terms, for the 
falling of the brethren into poverty or “ mischief,’ generally indeed 
guarding the provision by the qualification, that it shall not be 
through their own fault. Out of the seventy sets of rules I men- 
tioned, which provide for some friendly purpose other than mere 
burial, at least forty-five thus include the contingency of mere 
poverty, and I have only been able to find two which confine the relief 
to the cases of sickness and old age. And thus, if there was really 
no historical gap between the gild and the Friendly Society, there 
was a. parliamentary one. Strange as it may seem, till within the last 
eighteen years,the modern law of England provided no means by which 
men could associate themselves for mutual relief in mere poverty or 
want, Politicians, guardians, lawyers, economists, might all unite in 
abusing able-bodied pauperism, and yet the law would not help you 
and me as mere individuals to join together in order not to become 
able-bodied paupers. We might join together in order not to become 
sick paupers, or aged paupers, or even lunatic paupers, or to prevent 
our widows being paupers, or our children being paupers; we might 
even join together in order not to be buried as paupers; but if by 
any chance you and I came to absolute want whilst retaining health 
and strength, and could not find anybody to give us a crust of bread 
without begging for it—for which the law would punish us—our legal 
duty was to go to the relieving officer.” 

Now the reason why this limitation was obviously and avowedly 
introduced was this. Poverty not arising from disease or old age 
must arise almost necessarily from want of employment; to pr ovide 
for poverty in itself is therefore to provide against want of employ- 
ment; hence it was concluded that to provide against want of 
eplene was to enable the labouring class to maintain themselves 
during a strike or lock-out ; which, it was implied, the law must not 
' allow them to do. Jealousy of trade-combinations has thus narrowed 
the field of Friendly Societies, and one may almost say, has taken 


* The right of association for mutual relief in distress {rests now only on the 
authority of the Secretary of State under the Act. In delivering the above lecture, 
however, I was under the mistaken impression that the authority.so given was only 
a special one, whereas it is general. Some alterations have consequently been intro- 
duced into the text. ` 
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away all significance from the name. For why is it less a “ friendly” 
purpose to help a man when he is in distress through: being out of 
work than when he is sick ? Hence, through the action of successive 
Acts of Parliament, a whole chain of anomalous consequences has 
been evolved. On the one hand, great trade-societies like the 
Amalgamated Engineers, the Amalgamated Carpenters, providing 
for every purpose which an ordinary Friendly Society provides. 
for, spending their thousands a year for sickness, funerals, accidents, 
superannuation, are by the terms of the most recent Act of Parlia- 
ment on the subject expressly excluded from among Friendly Socie- 
ties. On the other, bodies like Working Men’s Clubs, which do not 
provide for any single purpose which a Friendly Sotiety does pro- 
vide for, which carry us back almost to the mere infancy of the 
gilds, since they need have no concern with anything but eating and 
drinking, with perhaps a game of dominoes and a penny paper 
superadded—matters, mark you, which Friendly Societies proper 
cannot legally provide for—and without even the redeeming feature 
of a common meal, still less of any religious ordinance, are entitled 
by law to all the privileges of Friendly Societies, 

I am not lecturing at present upon trade-societies, and therefore I 
shall not dwell furt ther on this point. I wish you however to see 
that whilst the common social gilds and gilds of crafts in the four- 
teenth century, though they might be distinct enough in character 
to have different writs addr Pa to them, as we see in Mr. Toulmin 
Smith’s work, were yet acknowledged as nearly allied species of 
the same genus, the legislation of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries has attempted to sever the one sharply from the other 
—to recognise the one, whilst long ignoring, even after it had 
ceased to proscribe the other, and in the effort to do so has greatly 
narrowed the scope of the societies answermg to the former class. It 
is then to this one branch of the subject that our attention must be 
henceforth confined. 

Before however giving a sketch of our legislation & as to Friendly 
Societies, I would call your attention to one point which carries us 
back to the very origin of the old gilds,—I mean the family element, 
which comes out so strongly still in the Friendly Society. By the 
original Friendly Societies’ Act, the members are empowered to form 
a fund for the mutual relief and maintenance in certain events of ` 
themselves, or for the relief of the widows and children of deceased 
members. The existing Act of 1855 goes further, and allows benefits 
for “members, their husbands, wives, children, brothers or sisters, 
nephews or nieces,” indiréctly also for fathers and mothers, and in 
one case only, that of endowments, for strangers. In the view of the 
law then, a Friendly Society is rather an aggregation of families, than, 
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like any ordinary society, of individuals; above all, not like the 
joint stock company, of capitals. 

The constitution given by the Act of the 33rd Geo. 3, to Friendly 
Societies, is In the main that which they now retain. It required 
all societies reaping the benefit of the Act to come forward openly 
with their rules, which were to be publicly recorded. For the pur- 
pose of facilitating legal proceedings, it made all their property to 
vest in certain officers, at first the treasurer or trustees, now the 
trustees., It enabled them to settle their disputes legally by arbi- 
tration. It gave them certain special legal remedies, and certain 
privileges and exemptions. One of the privileges is remarkable, as 
connecting in a curious manner the old and the new. The executors 
of officers who die in anywise indebted or liable to their society are 
bound to pay the society’s debt before any other. I[ turn (in Mr. 
Smith’s volume) to the statutes of the Smiths of Chesterfield, which 
gild appears in 1387 to have joined that of the “Holy Cross of the 
Merchants” of the same town, and I find there a provision—wider, 
indeed, since it applies to all members—that if any member dies 
intestate, “his goods shall be held bound to the gild; to pay what is 
owing to it, and shall not be touched or sequestrated until full pay-: 
ment has been made to the gild.” I do not say that the one pro- 
vision has been copied or derived consciously from the other. But I 
do suspect that the legal enactment, instead of being a new device, 
is only the lingering echo of an old tradition. 

The great difference between the early and the later "Friendly . 
Societies’ Acts is, that in the early ones the recording of rules is made 
local, and the quarter-sessions are the recording ‘authority, whilst 
since 1846 a central system of recording has been substituted for the 
local one, and the carrying it out has been entrusted to an officer 
latterly called the Registrar of Friendly Societies, who indeed, under 
his previous title of “barrister appointed to certify the rules of savings’ 
banks,” had since 1829 been required to certify also the rules of 
Friendly Societies, before their confirmation by the justices. In the 
interval, Friendly Societies had received the privilege (57 Geo. 3, 
c. 130, s. 6; and 59 Geo. 3, c. 128, s. 10) of investing their funds in 
savings’ banks, or with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt (54 Geo. 3, c. 128, s. 11), in other words, of obtaining 
a preferential interest (now no longer allowed) through investments 
in the public funds. Minors were “entitled to become members (10 
Geo. 4, c. 56, s. 82). A power of nomination, to replace the expensive 
formalities of probate, was introduced (3 & 4 Vict. c. 73). Provisions 
on the other hand were introduced for limiting the exemptions of 
Friendly Societies, and. for requiring of them certain annual and 
Se returns of their proceedings and experience. 
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I do not wish to trouble you with the details of the various Acts, 
which exhibit a good deal of see-sawing to and fro of the legislative 
mind, and would be open to not a little comment. I must, however, 
ask you to notice the Act of 1850 (13 & 14 Vict. c. 115) as having 
brought within the pale of the law a new and very important class of 
societies, those with branches, mostly of what is called the “ affiliated ” 
class. The illegality of these arose out of two Acts, one commonly 
called the “ Corresponding Societies’ Act,” passed in the good old days 
of Tory ascendancy (89 Geo. 3, c. 79—1799), which declared “any 
society which shall be composed of different divisions or branches, or 
of different parts, acting in any manner separately or distinct from 
each other, or of which any part shall have any separate or distinct 
president, secretary, treasurer, delegate, or other officer, elected or ap- 
pointed by or for such part, or to act as an officer for such part,” to 
be an unlawful combination or confederacy, the punishment of which 
might range between two or three months’ imprisonment to seven 
years’ transportation,—the only exception being one in favour of 
existing lodges of Freemasons,—whilst the other, known as the 
_“Seditious Meetings Act,” (57 Geo. 3, c. 19), besides aggravating the 
provisions of the former, applied them to every society of which the: 
members should * take any oath, or take, subscribe, or assent to any 
test or declaration not required or authorized by law.” A Committee 
of the House of Lords, however, which sat in 1848, after examining 
witnesses on behalf of the greatest of the affiliated orders, the Man- 
chester Unity’ of Odd Fellows, and afterwards one of the House 
of Commons, in 1849, recommended the removal of their dis- 
abilities, which was done accordingly by the Act of 1850, above 
referred to. 

If we pass now to the existing Act—or at least the leading one,— 
that of 1855, the 18 & 19 Vict. c. 68, we shall find that its “Oth Sec- 
tion empowers any number of persons to establish under it a Friendly 
` Society, for the purpose of raising by the “voluntary ” subscriptions 
of the members, with or without donations, a fund for any of the fol- 
lowing objects, viz. :—1. For securing a sum of money to be paid on 
the-birth of a member’s child, or on the death of a member, or for 
the funeral expenses of the wife or child of a member. 2. For the 
relief or maintenance of the members, their husbands, wives, children, 
brothers or sisters, nephews or nieces, in old age, sickness ox widow- 
hood, or the endowment of members or nominees of members at any 
age, 3. For any purpose to be authorized by a Secretary of State, 
or in Scotland by the Lord Advocate, as a purpose to which the 
powers and facilities of the Act ought to be extended ; but no mem- 
ber is to subscribe or contract for an annuity exceeding £30 a-year, 
or for a gross,sum exceeding £200, nor can he, under a subsequent 
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clause (38), receive the like total amount from more than one society. 
The Registrar’s certificate that the rules are in conformity with law 
establishes the society, which becomes entitled to certain exemptions 
from stamp duties and other privileges. The Act has since been 
amended by two others, the 21 & +22 Vict. c. 101, and the 23 & 24 
Vict. c. 58. 

Let us now consider the results of our Friendly Societies legislation 
as a whole. 

The number, I am informed, of Friendly Societies registered (using 
the term in the widest sense for every form of recording rules) to the 
end of 1870, in England and Wales only, was 22,580' (these, I should 
observe, are not all separate societies, but include branches separately 
registered). Of these, over 21,000 are supposed to be now in exis- 
tence. When they were reckoned at 20,000 only, they were supposed 
to have over 2,000,000 of members, and over £9,000,000 in their 
funds. On the same basis, the addition of one-tenth would make 
the figure of members 2,200,000, and of funds £9,900,000, or nearly 
£10,000,000.* 

Let us now survey this vast field in somewhat more of detail, — 
endeavour to resolve this huge mass of wealth and accumulated 
human energy into its chief elements. 

The primary molecule, or, perhaps rather, or ganic cell, from which 
by expansion, or aggregation, or division, all other forms of Friendly 
Society are derived, is the ordinary local friendly society or benefit 
club, formed sometimes to provide burial or sickness expenses only, 
more often to provide both for sickness: and for death, with. perhaps 
other contingencies, such as old age. In the rudest’form of such 
associations, this 3 is perhaps done by mere levy on the occasion of the 
event provided for ; obviously a very uncertain means, since you can 
never know beforehand who is able to pay and who is not, and which, 
if as is usual for simplicity’s sake the levy is made equal, leads to 
this anomalous result, that the more successful the society the more 
hurthensome it becomes to its members, every increase in the num- 
ber of members increasing also the number of levies,—since, if you 
have to pay, say, ls. on every death in a society of 100 members, 
and the society increases to 1,000, you are obviously liable to pay 
10s. for every 1s. that you were likely to pay before. Hence such 
societies, conducted on the principle of mere levy on the occurrence 
of certain contingencies, if they maintain themselves, are sure to be- 
come in the iene: run mere gambling investments, fit only for the 


* From more recently obtained data, I should be inclined to reckon the total 
number of all societies, registered and unregistered, as not falling short of 28,000, the 
` number of members at nearly 4,400,000, and the funds at nearly £11,000,000, 
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rich, the benefits paid being enormous when they occur, whilst the 
payments are also increasingly heavy. There is a notorious instance 
of this in an institution in the West of England, called the “ Bratton 
Death Club,” an unregistered society of some considerable magnitude. 

The first step in ‘prudence, then, is to have fixed periodical pay- 
ments, so as to produce a fund always in hand. Sometimes these are 
combined with levies, either at stated periods—which then are really 
only additional subscriptions, —or ‘occasional ; and I am bound to say 
that a great many very honest and economically managed local societies 
are conducted on this principle. ‘The advantage of it 1s, that much of 
the money required for carrying on the society remaining in the mem- 
bers’ pockets till wanted, there is of course so much the less for offi- 
cers to manipulate, and perhaps embezzle. Against this is to be set 
the disadvantage of having little or nothing at hand to provide 
against a rainy day,—to meet some unforeseen contingency of a 
general nature, such as an epidemic, a commercial crisis, a lock-out, 
and so forth, which may leave the members with empty pockets just 
when their money is wanted. 

The same objection applies to yearly dividing societies, constituted 
with more or less variety of detail, upon the principle of dividing 
amongst the members, at the end of each year, all or the greater part 
of whatever may remain after all claims are paid, and then starting 
afresh. In these, too, as in the societies which trust more or less to 
levies on the members, the margin for. pecuniary fraud on the part of 
officers is small, while the hope of a “ divide,’ as it is often termed, 
tends both to keep up the figure of contributions and to keep down 
sickness. These advantages are no doubt balanced by several 
evils, There is a necessary tendency to throw out, if possible, bad 
lives ; and as‘ old lives are necessarily worse than young, old lives 
altogether. Sometimes the old mien are quietly balloted out at the end 
of the year ; sometimes the young men secede and form a club of their 
own, leaving the poor old fellows to bear as best they can amongst 
themselves their increasing infirmities. When the yearly club is at 
the same time a public- house club, and the money saved during the 
year is simply swallowed in drink at the end, as it too often is 
in the South of England, such a club may become a positive 
curse to the community, and I do not wonder that some well-mean- 
ing persons should wish to suppress it altogether. I must say, how- 
ever, that I am far from sharing such views. It is admitted, even 
by its opponents, that it 1s the form best adapted to those cases 
in which bodies of men are gathered togetier for temporary pur- 
poses only,—for instance, navvies constructing a railway,—and is 
indeed advantageous wherever there is likely to be frequent change 
in the personnel of a society. And from the data collected by the 
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Commissioners, it appears to me clear that the mischief of yearly 
societies can be greatly mitigated by organization, and that there 
are large regions in Scotland in which yearly societies have been 
so well managed as to restore the credit of friendly societies, when 
it had been ruined by the permanent bodies, and to become quite the 
favourite form of provision for the. contingencies which it is sought 
to meet. But in every’such case, I think, it will be found that 
the yearly society has closely assimilated itself to the permanent 
one, first, by continuing the same members without. exclusions, 
except in extreme cases ; second, by always retaining a good sum in 
hand at the beginning of every year. In this case, it practically 
differs little from the ordinary friendly society, except by the cash 
bonus. It will be observed that the dividing society is, as it were; 
the levy society inverted ;`the one leaves the money in the member’s 
pocket till wanted for immediate necessities, the other’ puts it back 
into his pocket as soon as it is not wanted. 

We come then to. the permanent societies—those which aim at 
providing beforehand enough for all contingencies in view. And 
here arises the problem which lies at the bottom of the constitu- 
tion of all such societies, and of all insurance companies for the 
like or other purposes, and on the professed solution of which, in 
a more or less satisfactory manner, a whole class of persons called 
actuaries live,—wwhat is enough ? If all of us who are in this room 
wished to provide for each other by subscriptions a certain sum 
at death, or in sickness, or in any other contingency, what would 
be the sufficient sum to ensure for each the benefit he needed, from 
the moment he should’need it? 

Now, in the first instance,—on the school-boy principle, I suppose, 

of“ cut fair and eat all,’—people are invariably disposed to make the 
contribution equal, and the benefit é¢qual, for all. On this principle 
the old gilds, so far as I have seen, if théy had got beyond the mere 
levy, were invariably constituted. 

If life and death, sickness and health, were matters ruled ben mere 
chance, subject to no law, such a system would be a perfectly fair and 
reasonable one. And many people to this day cannot be persuaded 
that it is otherwise. Because, as they think, they can always cut 
their own or their neighbour’s throats, or make themselves or their 
neighbours ill with over-eating or over-drinking, or sour beer, or a 
tremendous drubbing, or anything else that destroys health partly or 
wholly, they cannot imagine that there is a higher law acting unfelt 
upon them and upon all other; but the effects. of which can only be 
traced when viewed upon a large scale, the Law of Average. I can- 
not here tell you,—indeed I should have great difficulty in doing so, 
—by what steps the operation of this law upon human beings was 
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recognized, That it was so to some extent amongst the Romans is 
shown by the fact, which I had forgotten till my attention was re- 
called to it by Mr. Tompkins, that they had, in the second century of our 
era, tables for calculating the value of annuities,* in other words, that 
they recognized that there was such a thing as a probable duration of 
human life, capable of being valued in money. And I think I am 


„correct in saying, that, chiefly through investigations carried on during 


last century and the beginning of the present one, the existence of a 
Jaw of death was universally recognized by scientific men by the end 
of the first quarter of the present century. That is to: say, that 
taking a large number of persons of known ages, under average con- 
ditions of health, it was found possible to calculate how many would 
die at different ages within a given period. From this period, life- 
assurance became a science. 

But it was still denied that the same principle was applicable to 
sickness; and a curious instance of the ignorance of professional 
men on the subject was afforded before a House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Friendly Societies, which sat in 1825. Mr. Finlaison the 
elder, then, as his son is now, actuary to the- National Debt office, 
declared on the 11th March, 1825, that life and death were subject 
to a known law of nature, but that sickness was not, so that the 
occurrence of the one event might be foreseen and ascertained, 


` but not the other. “Again,” he said, “I beg leave to submit my 


humble but firm opinion to the Committee, that it is totally impos- 
sible, from any observations hitherto formed, to deduce the conclusion 
that sickness occurs in any given ratio, the more so as this question 
is not new to me, having ,been frequently before applied to on the 
subject, and having consider ed it very maturely.” Well, by the 17th 
June of the same year, we find the same Mr. Finlaison coming for- 
ward to say, that he “must modify in a very great degree ” his 
opinions previously delivered,—that he is “strongly inclined to 
think that the recurrence of sickness is constant to a much greater 
degree than’ was hitherto supposed,’ ’—and announces, in short, that 

« materials exist which may be furnished with facility, for estimating 
the sickness now actually prevailing among the labouring classes, to 
a degree probably of very considerable accuracy.” What he only 
then “admitted, is now universally acknowledged by scientific men. 
There is a law of sickness which, although it may not have yet been 
worked out with absolute accuracy, is still—given a sufficient num- 
ber of instances for it to operate upon—perfectly definite and cer- 


* See Ulpian’s table, Digest, Bk. xxv. Tit. II.1. 68. Compared with the English life- 
table, it will be found that Ulpian’s table undervalues the Spa of life by from 
seven to eleven years. 
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tain. And of the accuracy with which it has been already in part 
worked out, I will give you an instance from a letter I received the 
other day from Mr. Neison, the actuary, who has lately been tabu- 
lating the last five years’ experience of the great society of the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows. Here, comparing the actual 
results with the tables prepared by his father, he finds that the 
difference in the amount of sickness, during forty years of life, 
‘ between the calculation and the facts of the last five years, 
amounts only to five days in all; that is to say, that the tables 
predicted within five days the exact average amount of sickness 
actually undergone by the members of the Manchester Unity be- 
tween the ages of twenty and sixty. What the results may have 
been at the lower and higher ages, Mr. Neison does not say, but 
when one has got so far, it is clear that one can go still further, 
and that the determination of the exact average amount of sickness 
` at every conceivable age, and thereby of the amount of money 
required to provide against it, is a matter simply of observation 
and calculation. . 

Now if this be so, it is clear that a system of uniform payments 
for all ages runs counter to the law. It may be made safe, for you 
may make the payment large enough to provide against all contin- 
gencies ; but it never can be reasonable or fair, since if the probable 
sickness of one age differs from the probable sickness of another, and 
if the men of both ages pay the same price for the same benefit, the 
one must be paying too much and the other too little. I am indeed 
perfectly aware that there are large and good societies which are 
constituted professedly upon this principle, which secures no doubt 
great simplicity of book-keeping, and thereby economy of manage- 
ment; but where the society is really good, you will find that the appli- 
cation of the principle is always limited and checked in various ways. 
Take for instance the Hearts of Oak—there you have the uniform 
rate of payment acting very successfully; but how many checks 
do you find! - No omer admitted after 36, nor after 32 except 
with an increased entrance fee, which is pro tanto.a graduation of > 
the scale ; a great many excluded trades; no admission of members 
who do not earn 22s, a-week ; a benefit at child-birth which tells 
mainly in favour of the younger members. Where these checks and 
compensations do not exist, the uniform scale of payment often causes 
the most serious mischief. The example of the largest societies, 
‘whose experience should be the most weighty, is entirely in favour of 
the graduated scale of payments. The Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows have adopted it for some years; the Ancient Order of 
Foresters adopted it last year; the Commission had evidence at 
Manchester, ‘from a very experienced member and officer of the 
Order of Druids, that the uniform scale was ruining them. 
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Among the permanent friendly societies, then, a broad line exists, 
on the one side, between those which have adopted a scale of pay- 
ments graduated according to age, and-those which stick to the old 
system of uniform payments. By far the majority, I believe,— 
though a constantly diminishing one,—-is in the latter class. Nor is 
this unnatural. The graduated: scale is, no doubt, more difficult to 
work, and the less educated and intelligent are the members, the 
greater is the difficulty. Again, there is as yet no graduated scale 
absolutely recognized as correct for all ages; and if there were one, 
being based entirely upon averages, it is only applicable to averages. 
What may be true to a fraction of ten thousand cases may be very 
far from true of every separate hundred of those cases. In a 
small society, a passing epidemic, nay, a single case of unusually 
protracted sickness, may upset all calculations. Still more is this 
true of fraud, in the way of simulated sickness, and of the effect of 
management. Of course, for the working of a society, something 
must be added to the scale of payments beyond the mere worth of 
the benefits—in short, what actuaries call a loading. But if the cost 
of management exceed the calculated loading, whether it be through 
dishonesty, or extravagance, or simple bungling, it is clear that less 
of what is contributed must remain than what is necessary to pay 
the benefits,—from whence arises the requirement of the Act, which, 
I am sorry to say, is constantly violated, that a separate management 
fund shall be kept. Hence you will see that small societies, even 1f—as 
very few of them, I fear ,do-——-they adopt the graduated scale (I say even, 
for remember that all the mischiefs of extraordinary sickness, fraud, 
excessive cost of management, are just as applicable to the uniform 


scale) cannot be sure of obtaining the same benefit of the law of- 


average as larger ones. [am not here saying that small societies 
cannot be quite as safe as large ones—as, indeed, Mr. Tompkins, in 
his “Account of some remarkable Friendly Societies,” has fully 
shown; I quite recognize that in the easier supervision which they 
can exercise over the members, they have an advantage which larger 
societies have not—I am merely showing why it has been sought, by 
means of larger organizations, to obtain more certainly the benefit 
of the law of average. Add to this that the village club is too often 
another name for the village tap-room at certain times, and that 
publicans’ or beershop keepers’ beer does not generally appear to 
promote those careful calculations of a society's experience which 
Mr. Tompkins urges, as necessary to correct even actuaries’ formulas. 

These larger organizations may be said to be of four types chiefly— 
the large society of what has been called the insurance type, the 
county society, the affiliated society, and, what I would call, though 
it does not yet appear to call itself so, the amalgamated society. 
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The first class consists of those societies, such as the Royal Standard, 
the Hearts of Oak, the Mutual Provident, &c., with a large number of 
members in all parts of the country, but which have no machinery 
of local. government. Some may have had local committees, but 
these have mostly disappeared; ‘generally speaking, they are only 
worked by local agents. Such societies, which have often thousands 
of members, obtain, of course, a much larger benefit of the law of 
average than small ones. On the other hand, there is an ever- 
widening gap between the governing body and the members ; neither 
can overlook the other sufficiently. Hence, you will generally find 
that these large societies, with a purely central management, confine 
themselves more and more to insuring on death, being unable to 
work sick business satisfactorily; whilst, again, the ever-increasing 
expense of management increases the temptations to, as well as the 
opportunities of, both extravagance and fraud. 

County societies are generally constituted very much on the same 
principle as those societies of which we have just spoken, but they 
have a fixed area, which, beiny much larger than that of the ordinary 
village club, brings with it better averages and the means of more 
intelligent and trustworthy management, whilst, at the same time, it 
is sufficiently restricted and definite to create a wholesome fellow- 
feeling among the members. Where county societies fail most, I 
believe, is by attempting tv do too much for their members, and too 
little through them. Their organization, however, admits of every 
variety of pattern, and where they allow a sufficient amount of local 
self-government to their branches, and are not too fastidious in pre- 
scribing festivals and amusements, they are really only affiliated — 
societies of a local type. 

We come now to these latter, which, I must say, with all their 
faults (and the best of them are far from faultless), are a just subject 
of pride to our people. The Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, with 
its 450,000 members—the Ancient Order of Foresters, with its 
350,000—800,000 men in two bodies only, united together in mutual 
forethought for themselves and their families—are living testimgnies 
to the wisdom of the law which recognized them. Behind them 
come the Grand United Odd Fellows, with 63,000 members; the 
Druids, with 57,000; Shepherds, 46,000 ; Nottingham Odd Fellows, 
40,000, and so forth, forming probably at least a quarter of a million. 
more, and carrying to well over a million the number of members of 
affiliated societies alone. 

The general organization of these societies is much the same. 
They have local ‘branches, called lodges, courts, tents, divisions, &c., and 
forming as it were the constituent atoms; a certain number of lodges 
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are generally, though not quite universally,” united into districts ; 
over the districts is the central government. Self-government pre- 
- vails throughout ; the lodge settles its affairs through its local com- 
mittee, and sends delegates to the district meeting; beyond this is 
the general meeting of delegates, called in the Manchester Unity the 
“ Annual Moveable Committee,” or, more shortly, the “A.M.C.” Vir- 
tually, you may say that they represent an organized aggregation of 
village clubs; and this is at once their strength and their bane; 
their strength, inasmuch as it tends to keep up all the local life, to 
maintain all the local means of control, of the small societies, whilst 
affording many of the advantages of the larger ones; their bane, 
inasmuch as the local lodge is composed of the same material, and 
meets in the same place as the isolated club, and may become 
thereby only another name for the pot-house enjoyment of the most 
uneducated. 

It must, moreover, be observed, that, except as respects death- 
payments, the lodges or courts of affiliated societies do not generally 
derive any greater benefit of the law of average than village societies 
of equal dimensions. In the Manchester Unity, for instance—and 
most of the other societies have followed its example—the charge 
for sickness falls solely on the lodge, be it large or small; it is only 
the funerals which are a charge upon the district generally. Else- 
where, indeed, as among the Druids, there are’ what are called 
“equalized” districts for sickness as well as for death, but without 
the graduated scale; and it 1s remarkable that even here it has been 
found necessary to restrict the area of districts, so close seems to be 
the observation of sickness which is required. 

Then, again, comes a type which appears to me to be as yet ina 
state of arrested development, of which I may select as an instance 
the “ Rational” Sick and Burial Society of Manchester, a body of 
some 14,000 members. Here we have branches throughout the 
country, with some amount of local self-government, but a single 
fund and uniform benefits. The Locomotive Steam Enginemen and 
Firemen’s Society, of Lancashire, with over 6,000 members, is an- 
other interesting example of nearly the same class, 

The last-named society might indeed be ranked amongst what 
some persons reckon as a distinct class, viz., the societies confined to 
the members of a particular trade. Generally, these are formed in 
the more unhealthy trades, the members of which are excluded from 
ordinary societies, or only admitted at imeredsed rates, They have, 
therefore, a special interest for the actuary, as affording data for the 
sickness and mortality of the particular trades which they belong to. 
I do not think, however, that they otherwise offer any specialties in 


* The “Nottingham ” Unity of Odd Fellows, for instance, is an exception. 
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. their constitution, unless when; like the “ Northumberland and 
Durham Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund,” a body of some 25,000 
members, they confine themselves to some particular contingency, as 
that of accidents, which itself, I may observe, has only of late years 
been admitted to be within the scope of calculation. The same is 
the case with pit and shop clubs, or the societies connected with 
particular works, unless, when they offer (as does, indeed, the 
Miners’ Fund just mentioned) the feature of a fixed contribution by 
the employer, in which case they should properly form with some 
others a distinct class, called by some actuaries that of the subsidized 
societies, 4.¢., societies to which a large fixed sum’ is contributed by 
some person or body, or perhaps by the State. Here, indeed, we 
find ourselves again on the verge of the labour question, from which 
for some time I have been endeavouring to steer clear. Great com- 
plaint is made in some parts of the country of the control claimed, 
over such bodies by the employers, who, in some cases,—as those of 
the railway friendly societies, many clubs in coal’ mines, &c.—compel 
the men in their employ to join them. On the other hand, it is 
equally obvious that any friendly society composed of men belonging 
to the same trade—especially of men employed in the same particular 
undertaking—is likely to become more or less of a trade society 
proper; the common. interest which they have in maintaining or im- 
proving their permanent condition as workmen being in such cases 
quite paramount to that of providing for mere contingencies. I 
cannot, however, dwell on such societies, any more than on a type 
now winning much favour, called the Deposit Friendly Society,—a 
combination in a peculiar form of the Savings Bank and of the Friendly 
Society, but as yet, as it seems to me, of a purely empiric character,— 
as I wish to say a few words on two other classes‘not yet noticed, 
providing, either absolutely or substantially, for one kind of benefit 
only. 

- The first, that’ of annuity societies, can be very briefly dismissed. 
Although such societies, which are intended to ‘provide annuities 
either for members in their old age, or for their widows after them, 
are still numerous in the West of England, they are, as a class, 
dying out, their place being supplied either by the ordinary assurance 
‘companies, or by the Government system of Post-Office assurance. I 
point your attention to this latter fact, as exemplifying what I said 
in the early portion of my first lecture, that the province of the . 
gild or private association is large, in proportion as that of the State 
is narrow. Here the State has taken up one of the purposes of a 
friendly society, and the friendly societies constituted for that purpose 
dwindle away accordingly. 

But it is quite otherwise with societies constituted solely or sub- 
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stantially for burial benefit These are very widely spread, and some ` 
of them are of enormous magnitude. But two very distinct types 
are to be distinguished amongst them,—the local burial societies, 
which are really self-governed, and often managed in the most 
economical manner, and the genera] societies,—of which more pre- 
sently. The two types have this in common—that the contribution 
being very small, generally 1d. a week, it is usually found cheapest 
to have it collected from the members, instead of their coming to 
pay their subscriptions, as in ordinary friendly societies, and the col- 
lector is then most fairly paid by a percentage on the contributions 
received. In some of the local societies this collecting is done in the 
most simple, friendly manner, e.g., by working men in their evenings, 
or of a Sunday morning. In the “Chorley Family Funeral Society,” 
- for instance, which has over 22,000 members, the collectors receive 
‘only $d. a month, or every two months (according to locality) from 
each head of a family, the total remuneration of collectors -being 
only £101 15s. 93d. in the year, and the average earnings of each 
about 3s. 6d. a week. The general management is equally inex- 
pensive, the secretary getting £35 a year, the chairman £2, the 
members of the committee 2s. apiece each quarterly meeting. In 
the “George and Dragon” Friendly Society of Manchester, with 
1,598 members, the collectors get 4d. per member, their total com- 
‘mission in cash for the year amounts to £13 7s. 11d., and if they also 
` receive a share with the officers in a certain sum of £7 3s. 2d. paid 
for liquor, one can hardly think their potations can be very deep. 

Very different is the case of the general burial societies, One of 
these quite passes in nominal extent even the largest of the affiliated 
societies. The Royal Liver claims to have about 550,000 members. 
The Liverpool Victoria Legal claims to-have over 200,000; the Scot- 
tish Legal, 185,000; the United Assurance, formerly St. Patrick’s, 
140,000. Smaller societies of the same type are the Liverpool Pro- 
tective, with over 42,000; the Integrity of London, with 40 to 
42,000 ; the Royal London Friendly, with about 35,000, and so on. 
These are in quite a different style. The usual remuneration of col- 
lectôrs is 25 per cent., besides entrance-fees of members, their first 
or second six weeks’ contributions, profits on the sale of rules, con- 
tribution books or cards, fees for transferring the names of members 
every six months from one book to another. Collectors’ books are so 
valuable that, in one instance, £100 a year is given by a deputy- 
collector to the nominal collector, now an officer of the society. The 
same officer receives by his own admission from the society—and one 
of his‘colleagues does the same—£800 a year. (“I do not speak 
within’ a pound or two,” he added.) 

These societies are very justly- called, by the solicitor to one of 
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them, trading friendly societies. Their large membership is almost 
nominal, for it consists in great measure of children, who, as well as 
women, are. often brought up to vote. “They are the best voters we 
have,” said of the women one of the most cynical of the managers 
of these societies, who was examined before’ the Commissioners at 
Liverpool—meaning, evidently, the most subservient to the manage- 
ment. Hence, as the solicitor just quoted very truly says, “The 
general meetings are a mere farce.” And the view which he says is 
taken by the managers of these- societies of their own position, and 
which he avows himself practically to share, is, that so long as they 
discharge the claims upon the society, they may do what they please 
with the surplus, 2.¢., appropriate it amongst themselves. 

Substantially, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the system 
on which these great collecting burial societies is conducted resolves , 
itself into the very simple operation of selling halfpence for pennies, 
The tables of several of them are avowedly so “constructed as to allow - 
a loading of 50 per cent. for management,—which of course is lite- 
rally what I describe. An accountant examined before the commis- 
sion, and who desires a reform of the system, thinks the loading 
should be 40 to 45 per cent. The Royal Liver, probably the best 
conducted among them, is allowed 40 per cent. by its actuary, in 
whose calculation, moreover, certain expenses: of management do not. 
seem to have entered. No doubt it is alleged by accountants that 
from the moment you enter upon the system. of house-to-house col- ` 
lection, the management of a society cannot be carried on for less, I 
do not enter into that question. `I simply ask you to consider how 
utterly wasteful the system is, and how blind to their own interests, 
I might say to common sense, must be the hundreds of thousands of 
our fellow countrymen,—I am afraid I must say still more emphati- 
cally of our countrywomen,—who encourage it. Ido not choose to 
dwell here on the rogueries of collectors, the swindling by managers, 
the bribery and the treachery, the packings of public meetings by 
roughs and faction fights, which are characteristic of this class of 
societies, and of which details will be found in the evidence laid 
before the Commissioners. It will be sufficient if I quote once more 
from the evidence—irrefragable on such points—of the solicitor to 
the Royal Liver: “In ordinary times, when there is no agitation, 
the members have no influence, and in times of contest it becomes a 
matter of club-law and expenditure of money.” And I certainly 
agree with that gentleman, that in whatever way such societies should 
be treated, they should not be treated as “ Friendly” ones. 

I have hitherto generally confined myself to instances from English 
experience. It would not be fair, however, to dismiss the subject 
without some further reference to Scotch and Irish Friendly Societies. 
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Scotland indeed does not as respects Friendly Societies substantially 
differ from England, except through the very large number of unregis- 
tered societies, owing, 1t would seem, partly to certain peculiarities in the 
law of Scotland or in its administration, and partly to the lax manner 
` in which that of Friendly Societies was carried out for many years by 
the late Registrar. With the exception of County and Deposit 
Friendly Societies, you will find there all the English types of society, 
—the dividing societies, as before observed, in some parts very nume- 
rous and well-conducted. Individual societies may indeed sometimes 
offer a quaintness which does not present itself so much in England. 
Take for instance the two following rules of the Ayr Whipmen’ S 
Friendly Society Moa to be a century old) as to its “ Annual Parade” 

- and “ Annual Race” 


“The members of this society shall parade annually through the prin- 
cipal streets of Newton and Wallacetown, on the first Friday on or after 
the 12th of August. Each member is to have on a light blue bonnet with 
a dark blue ribbon, and =e member who has not on such at parade will 
be fined one shilling 

“This society shall have a race annually on the sands of Newton-on-Ayr, 
on the first Friday on or after the 12th of August ; the prize to be a new 
cart saddle to the first or winning horse or mare, a pair of blinders to the 
second, and a cart whip to the third . . . All competing horses or 
mares must be rode by members at parade, from its commencement to its 
termination. This does not imply that they are to be rode by members 
while competing for the prizes.’ 


Alas for the Ayr Whipmen’s Society ! it is reported to be fast 
dying out. 

Another curious class of Friendly Societies in Scotland, now dis- 
appearing also, are the “mortcloth,” or “mortcloth and safe,” 
societies. These arose about 1829, out of the resurrectionist panic 
which set in on the detection of Burke and Hare. The “ mort-safe ” 
was a “ heavy metal case,” or a “wooden house with a stone,” which 
was put over the coffin of the dead for six weeks and watched by the 
members ; the “mortcloth” and “safe” being free to members, but let 
out to non-members. The “mortcloth” only remains to some extent 
now in use. 

In Ireland the Friendly Society system is still j in a very rudimen- 
tary state. Except the branches of English affiliated orders and 
annuity societies, no societies whatever have yet reached to a gra- 
duated scale. The ordinary village club appears to have not a 
single representative ; no single really large native society can be 
quoted; beyond the branches of affiliated orders above mentioned, 
and the agencies of some of the great collecting burial societies, the 
societies resolve themselves almost entirely into bodies connected 
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with particular trades, or with particular places of worship, or bound 
together by some tie of partizanship, and which almost invariably 
divide their surplus funds at Christmas. Let me give you two 
samples,—a Protestant and a Roman Catholic. 

The Protestant one—the “ Hibernian Williamite Society ’—is the 
older one of the two. Its rules bear on their cover a wonderful effigy 
of King William III., with the motto “The Constitution, the whole 
Constitution, and nothing but the Constitution.” From a note on 
the rules (which, however, were only certified in August, 1849) it 
appears that on the 3rd ‘January, 1820, the “original institution ” 
was changed into its present form of a Tontine (4.¢, in Friendly 
Society parlance, dividing - society). None are to be admitted but 
“Joyal Protestants.” 

The benefits are, besides a loan fund and the usual Dublin 
“divide;” the ordinary ones, sickness and death, whether that of a 
member or member's wife. Some of the provisions relating to the 
latter event may seem to you rather peculiar. “Should any member 
_ be in the habit of striking or maltreating his wife, as such conduct is 
disgraceful and inexcusable, and likely to, lead to the worst conse- 
quences, as far as regards the health of such member's wife,” he is to 
be deprived of benefit for such wife. “No member to receive benefit 
for more than two wives in one year. Any member living separate 
from his wife,.and who shall go live with her in her state of sickness, 
with:an intention of receiving benefit,” is to be excluded, arid forfeit 
all his payments. 

As in the old gilds, all the members are to attend the funeral ofa 
“brother or brother’s wife,” and are to do so “in a clean, orderly 
manner, and walk in regular order after’the deceased to the place of 
interment, or be find one shilling. Any member acting disorderly [at 
such funeral], or appearing intoxicated, to be fined 2s,6d.” The practice 
of “waking” is also referred tó in a provision “that the members of 
this society be allowed the use of the society’s sheets and candlesticks 
for the use of any of their deceased family (sic) ; to be returned in a 
proper manner three days after interment.” . 

The rule “ Of members’ behaviour,” which inflicts a fine of 4d. on 
“any member coming with his apron on, face and hands unclean, 
or beard of extraordinary length,” contains the following curious 
clause :-—— 


“That any member who may be intoxicated, yet having conduct so as to 
behave himself according to these rules, shall be allowed to sit in company; 
but if on the contrary, he shall not only be ordered immediately out of the 
room, but shall be marked ‘ troublesome,’ and if he should persist, so as to 
cause the chairman to pronounce, and the na to mark him three 

times ‘ troublesome,’ he shall be fined 5s, 
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Strange to say, the rules of the Roman Catholic Society, the 
“Friendly Brothers of St. Audeon,” are in many respects a counter- 
part of those of the rival society. ‘The St. Audeon Society claims to | 
have been founded on the 22nd day of March, 1840, and its title-page 
bears the name of “the Rev. James Monks, P.P., Spiritual Guardian.” 
The provisions as to payment of benefit on the death of members’ 
wives are almost literally the same as in the “ Hibernian Williamite,” 
except that instead of limiting such benefits to two wives per year 
they are limited to two in all, and those in at least successive years,— 
which is certainly an improvement. The provision as to attendance 
at funerals is still more elaborate :— 


“The members are to attend in a clean, decent, orderly manner, under 
the direction of the officers, and to walk in procession two.and two after the 
hearse ; any member leaving such funeral to go into a public-house, shall 
be fined five shillings . . . any member smoking tobacco at a funeral, 
shall be fined one shilling ; any member attending ata funeral with his 
apron on, or with his beard of a remarkable length, which shall be adjudged 
by the majority of the members present, shall be fined two shillings and 
sixpence = 


~ Whether the funeral procession is to stop whilst the “majority of 

the members present adjudge” the length of the offender's beard, 
or how otherwise this peculiar judicial proceeding is to take place, 
does not appear. 

The provisions for “ waking” are here express,—the society to pro- 
vide “six large linen sheets, a‘table-cloth, six brass candlesticks, 
snuffers and snuffers’ dish, and such requisite articles as they may 
deem necessary,” &c. l 

One reason for which I have referred to these Irish burial societies 
in which personal attendance of the members at funerals is the rule, 
is that a similar type of society has lately been revived in London, in 
connection with some of our Ritualist churches, eg. the Church 
Burial Society connected with St. Alban’s, Holborn, founded in 1866, 
of which the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie is the President. Thére can be 
little-doubt, I think, that—apart from all religious questions,—any 
form of burial society which secures in any shape the personal action 
of the members is likely to be free from the mischief of the great 
collecting societies.* 

Time now warns me to conclude, although I need hardly say that I 
have done little more than skirt the fringe of this important subject. 
Those°among you who think for themselves may, through what I 
have said, have had glimpses of the deeply practical questions 


* A number of actual so-called gilds have also of late years grown up around 
Ritualist churches, but are generally purely religious or charitable. 
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involved in it,—the question of numbers, the question of tables, 
the question of management, the question of the relation of 
Friendly Societies to the law, to the State, to the condition and relief 
of the poor. How far in particular the functions of the Friendly . 
Society might at the present day be taken up by the State is a ques- 
tion which is more and more occupying the attention of thoughtful 
men, and has assumed a new aspect in our generation through the 
marvellous development of one of our public departments, the Post 
Office. Not a few witnesses before the Friendly Societies’ Commis- 
sion have expressed the opinion that the mischiefs of the collecting 
system in great private burial societies can only be fully met through 
its adoption by Government, under scales of insurance sufficiently low 
to meet the needs of the poorest. I express here no opinion on the 
point, but only recommend it to your consideration, Other witnesses, 
indeed, with bolder views, wish Government to undertake sick busi-. - 
ness as well as burial. I cannot say that I wish for this, I believe 
that the self-government in ordinary Friendly Societies is a precious 
thing in itself,—-an education not to be bartered away for mere indo- 
lent safety. There is the widest difference between our great affiliated 
societies, instinct with self-government in every spliere of their orga- 
nization, and those great burial societies where officials, whether col- 
lectors or officers, are supreme, and public meetings, as we have heard 
from an authority beyond suspicion, are a farce; and we should, 
I think, be as jealous of injuring the vitality of the one class as of 
pampering with legal privileges the sham benevolence of the other. 
J, M. LUDLOW. 
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THE OLD CATHOLICS AND THE ULTRAMONTANES. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF AN ADDRESS READ BY THE DEAN OF . 
WESTMINSTER AT SION COLLEGE, MARCH 14, 1873. i 


\ 


I DO not propose to enter into the details of the. organisation of the 
Old Catholic movement, or of the various theological opinions of 
its leaders. I shall-confine myself to the principles which apply to 
all churches alike, and to the grounds on which, irrespective of such 
details, it demands the interest of all intelligent and religious minds. 
I will first speak of the more general grounds. : 
I. The general ground of interest consists in the deep ecclesiastica 
principle—I had almost said the high religious dogma—which is 
involved in the Old Catholic struggle. It is this. That the duty of 
those in any church, whoglisagree with the dominant party, or with 
any of its specific doctrines or institutions, is not to desert such a 
church, but to strive to realize within it their own ideal of Chris- 
tianity. , 
There are, I admit, two‘other courses, but only two other courses, 
open in such cases, One is that each dissentient should found a sect 
of his own. For educated men—for those who take'a serious view of 
the whole position of Christendom at this time—it is probable that 


* It may be useful to refer to the Report of the Cologne Congress :—“ Die Ver- 
handlungen des Zweiten Altkatholik Congresses zu Köln ”—(Kéln-Leipzig, 1872.) 
VOL, XXI. 3 D 
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this step would be regarded as chimerical. Another course remains ;* 
that of complete isolation from all ecclesiastical organizations what- 
ever. This may perhaps be the ultimate issue to which the world jis 
tending. But there are many reasons for regarding such an issue 
as still far distant. And, therefore, in the meantime the principle 
which I have indicated has a paramount claim on all reflecting men, 
and it shall be my endeavour to show that the confession of it by the 
Old Catholics is not new or solitary. 

The struggle of the Old Catholics against the Ultramontanes is 
virtually the same, which in different degrees is maintained against 
what may be called the Ultramontanes in each of the churches of 
Christendom, Catholic or Protestant, Conforming or Nonconforming. 

When I speak of the Ultramontanes, in this general sense, I would 
make two remarks’ by way of explanation. First, I would not be 
_ understood to deny or disparage the many excellent graces which 
adorn their characters in these several churches. For many of them 
we ought to entertain a profound respect and regard—-and we do not 
doubt that they perform a useful function, so long as they are not the 
exclusive rulers. Secondly, I would for the sake of clearness define 
what I mean, the more as the word in itself is absolutely colourless 
or ambiguous. In the seventeenth century, and even later, it has been 
used in exactly the opposite sense to that m which we now employ it. 
Lord Bacon in speaking of what he calls “ Papable persons,” says 
that not more than one Ultramontane [i.e., not more than one of the 
Northern, as opposed to the Southern nations] has been appointed for 
the last forty years. And in Brande’s “ Ecclesiastical Dictionary,” the 
word is explained to mean, “those who are least favourable to the 
Papal supremacy.” In the present day it is used in a general sense, 
altogether irrespective of the boundary of the Alps, “and for this 
sense I cannot give a better definition than that which was offered by 
Dr. Lyon Playfair in the recent debate on the Irish University Bill. 
“The Ultramontanes are the Ecclesiastical Communists. Com- 
munism is the reduction of property to a common level. Ultra- 
montanism is the reduction of religious spirit and intellectual 
thought to a common level.” 

Thus the struggle of the Old Catholics is in itself the same 
struggle which has been maintained in the Church of England by 
those who, from the time of Lord Falkland down to the present 
day, have endeavoured to set forth more reasonable views of reli- 


* I have not overlooked the possibility of the dissatisfied members of any of the 
existing Churches passing over to another. Such a course is no doubt open, and may 
in some cases be a duty. Butasin every mixed church (and all existing Churches are 
more or less mixed) the same difficulty of partial disagreement will occur, it was not 
necessary to discuss the case here. 
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gion, in distinction from the hierarchical or Puritan views which 
have alternately been upheld by the fashion of the day and the 
domination of party.* It “is the same struggle which, under a 
somewhat different guise, was sustained by John Wesley. “I vary,’ 
he said, “from the Church of England, but I will never leave it.” 
It is also‘the same principle, under yet another form, which is main- 
tained by what are called the “Liberal Protestants” in the National 
Protestant Church of France. It 1s the same principle which is 
or which might be maintained in each of the Nonconformist com- 
munities. It was the struggle of John Bunyan and of Robert Hall 
in favour of open communion against the rigid rule of the Baptists. 
It was the struggle of Dr. Davidson against the rulers of.the Inde- 
pendents. It is the struggle, secret perhaps, but I trust not alto- 
gether sterile, of those noble-minded Nonconformists who maintain 
their protest against the party watchwords which now govern their 
churches; Nonconformists who have the courage to refuse to regard 
a N atonal Church as the “dark, polluted, inner chamber in whieh 
live, and crawl, and gender all loathsome things ;” N onconformists 
who resist the reduction of all ecclesiastical institutions in this 
country to the common level of a uniform sectarianism ; Noncon- 
formists who know that the Church cannot wholly be separated from 
the Christian world, nor religion from the national education of the 
country. It is the struggle of all those members of the Presbyterian- 
Churches of Scotland, whether Established, Free, or “ United Presby- 
terian,” who, in the presence of the old Calvinistic standards of their 
Church, maintain what Norman Macleod used to call “the magni- 


‘ficent ‘Nevertheless’ of Dr. Chalmers.” 


In all of these cases, the cry of the dominant party is the same— 
not always the same in form, not always in the same imperious tone 
—but the same in substance :—“ We do not wish to keep you—you 
are not of us—we anathematize you—you are traitors within the 
camp—if you leave us, we will respect you——so long as you remain. 
with us, we hate you, we despise you.” The counter-cry of the Old. 
Catholics ; of the old Church of England representatives of Chilling- 
worth and Tillotson ; ; of the old French Huguenots of the pre- 
Methodist epoch ; of the Open-communion Baptists; of the followers. 
of the fine old Nonconformists of the type of Baxter or Wesley or 
Robert Hall; of the larger-minded Presbyterians, whether at Edin-- 
burgh, Glasgow, or Dundee—either is, or would be, if they were. 


* See Principal Tulloch’s excellent work on “ Rational Theology in England, ‘a 
This is clearly seen by the Ultramontanes themselves. “'The assault on the Athan- 
asian Creed,” says an excellent ecclesiastic of that party, “is a miniature copy of the: 
Liberalistic movements against the Church and the Chief Pastor, of which Italy and 


‘Germany are the chief theatres—identical i in character, pwee different in form.” 
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pushed to extremities, the same also :—“ We have no wish to leave 
you; we maintain our position as legitimate in the Catholic, the 
Anglican, the Huguenot, the Presbyterian, the ‘Nonconformist, 
churches respectively ; we value’ the advantages, not only temporal 
but spiritual, which the connection with a wider body gives us; 
we consider our existence within that body an advantage to it; 
we refuse to regard ourselves as outcasts; we maintain that we 
represent not the only, but some of the best elements of per petuity 
and life in the Church; we claim to be lineally descended in spirit, 

‘though sometimes not in letter, from those who are acknowledged 
to be the best and wisest leaders of the Church in ancient timés; 
we regard the exclusive possession of the Church by the dominant 
party of the day as alike injurious to the Church itself and per- 
sonally unjust to ourselves; we maintain that our variations from’ 
the constitution, the doctrine, or the discipline of the Church are 
not greater than yours.” Take, for example, in the Roman Catholic 
‘Church, the celibacy of the clergy, or the dogma of the Pope’s Infalli- 
bility. “We maintain” (the Old Catholics might and do say) “ that 
the variation from the established usage of the modern Roman 
Catholic Church in these respects is not greater than the open defiance 
which well-known highly-favoured Roman Catholic ecclesiastics offer 
to the ancient laws of the Church which forbid them to have money 
in the bank, which forbid them to have intercourse with heretics, 

which forbid them to possess and read books which are placed on 
the ‘Index. (as for example Hallam, and Milton, and Pearson) ; 
‘which command them to believe in the absolute perdition of all 
outside the pale of the Church; which command them to believe in 
what they now regard as the exploded superstition of witchcraft. All 
Roman Catholics. who give up these dogmas have as completely’ 
deviated from the strictletter of Catholic orthodoxy as any whom for 
the moment they repudiate.” “We contend” (in like manner it may 
be said by the English Latitudinarians) “ that we do not vary from the’ 
law or doctrine of the Church more than those who maintain their 
position only by the violent interpretations of Tract 90 ; who main- 
tain the infallibility of General Councils, which the Articles declare to 
be fallible ; who despise the Royal Supremacy, which runs through . 
the whole framework of our Constitution ; who accept, with difficulty, 
as we do also, the Calvinistic statements respecting Justification and 
Predestination ; who openly disbelieve the most important statements 
in the Anglican formularies respecting the’Sacraments ; and who dis- 
parage if they do not deny the supreme importance xetached in all 
parts of these formularies (with a single exception), to Christian life 
and morality over form or opinion ; who defend their own view of the 
case only by explanations notoriously contrary to the plain meaning 
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of the language and to the opinions of the age of which that language 
was the expression. Their deviation only varies from all other devia- 
tions in the fact that they fondly endeavour to persuade themselves 
‘and others that they have not deviated.” “We claim also” (this 
may be said by the Liberal Protestants of France) “to be as true 
descendants of the ancient leaders of French Protestantism as you, 
the ruling party, who entirely reject the Confession of La Rochelle, 
and who put forward in its place a document deviating as widely 
from it as any Confession of our opinions could deviate from yours.” 
“ We maintain” (so it may be said by those Nonconformists in Eng- 
land or those Free Churchmen in Scotland who decline to regard 
an Established Church or an endowed Church as a deadly evil, for 
whose overthrow it is a duty to pray night and day) “that we have 
as much a right to our Nonconformist positions as, you, who enter 
without scruple into Parliament, who enjoy endowed Professorships, 
who have Trust-deeds which bring you directly under the Civil 
Courts.” “We maintain ” (so may the higher spirits of all the Scottish 
Churches assert) “ that if we deviate from the letter of the Westminster 
Confession and Directory in some respects, so do even the strictest. 
advocates of Covenanting theology deviate not less completely in 
other respects,” 

And not only so, but in all these cases the disagreeing party 
have often a right to regard themselves, rather than the dominant- 
party, as constituting the real representatives of the Church to which 
they belong. As the French Liberal Protestants certainly move more 
in the general spirit of Antoine Court, the second founder of the. 
French Protestant Church, than do their so-called “ orthodox ” 
opponents—as the English Latitudinarians certainly approach more 
nearly to the spirit of the first Reformers, like Erasmus and Colet and 
~ Tyndale, and also to the church of Tillotson, Butler, and Paley, in 
England, and the church of Berkeley, Kirwan, and Law, in Ireland, 
and to the mass of educated lay Churchmen of the present and of 
. former generations, than do the modern High Churchmen—as the 
defende of Establishments amongst Nonconformists may truly say 
that they are more truly the sons of the Westminster Assembly, of 
Wesley and of Chalmers, than the exclusive adherents of modern 
i Voluntaryism ” —as the true “ Revolution settlement” of the Church . 
of Scotland is more faithfully exhibited in the “ moderate ” and philo-~ 
. sophical and practical genius of its modern sons, than in its purely 
Calvinistic or Covenanting elements—so also the “Old Catholics”, 
may fairly say that they more justly claim that name than those ` 
Ultramontanes who, even by Montalembert, were called “the Neo- 
Catholics” of the nineteenth century. They are a minority in numbers 
and in speech, but in sentiment they represent the silent majority of 
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educated Roman Catholics throughout Europe. They also, much 
more than their opponents, represent the feeling of the Gallican 
Church — of Bossuet and Fénélon and Huet. The submission of 
. the bishops to the Pope’s Infallibility is directly in violation of their 
own oaths of consecration to admit no interpretations but such as 
have the general consent of the Fathers. Dy. Lyon Playfair urged, 
with perfect justice, in the late debate on the Irish University, that 
it was the modern Roman-Catholic hierarchy, not the liberal Catholic 
laity of Ireland, who had departed from the standard of education in 
the Catholic Church before the Reformation ; that they and not their 
opponents are the dissentients from the principle of. free teaching 
laid down by Pope Clement V. and Chancellor Gerson. 

Henri IV. was a type of the French kings of early date. But he 
was exactly that kind of mixture of Protestant and Catholic, from a 
worldly point. of view, which in a spiritual point of view, is personified 
in the Old Catholics. “Don’t talk to me of Calvin,” said the present 
Chief of the French Republic to an eminent Protestant minister— 
“he was a cruel pedant—your really great man was Henri IV. To 
become a Catholic, to remain a Protestant,—that was the reli- 
gion of a truly great man.” Ido not defend the maxim of the old 
statesman, but it shows how deeply rooted the sentiment is in favour 
of such a possibility. ` The Comte de Chambord no doubt, by the 
ruling party in the present Church of France, is regarded as the main 
representative of the prevailing principles of that Church. But this 
is not at all the opinion of those who are penetrated with the whole 
historical view of the Gallican Church in its earlier days, It is said 
that, after the recent letter of that Prince, another Prince of the 
same august family ‘remarked—doubtless with the examples of St. 
Louis and of Louis XIV. before his mind—“ The Comte de Cham- 
bord keeps his eye steadily fixed on the Vatican, as did his ancestors ; 
but the difference is that he looks at the Vatican to admire or imitate 
its excesses, whereas his ancestors looked at it to guard against its 
exaggerations, or to: protect the liberties of their own church and 
nation from its tyranny.” 

On all these points it may be truly urged that the Ultramontanes 
of these various churches are as really nonconforming members of` 
the Church to which they belong, as those whom they are trying to 
eject merely by the force of superior numbers or fashion. And 
the advantage which accrues, in all these cases, to the Church by the 

co-existence of these diverse tendencies, is the same. The Ultramon- 
tane Catholics, oncé freed from the presence of the element which, 
the Old Catholics represent, would be left to drag down the 
venerable institution to which they belong, into a state of degra- 
dation which must ultimately lead to its total destruction. The 
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Old Catholics, parted from the general stream of historical and 
national tradition in the Catholic Church, would probably become 
a bitter antagonistic sect, which, if it maintained itself at all, 
would maintain itself in a stunted, one-sided, polemical position, for 
which it would hardly be worth while to maintain a separate exist- 
ence at all, The English Latitudinarians, by the very nature of the 
case, neither in the time of Lord Falkland, nor in the time of the 
Cambridge Platonists, nor in the time of Bishop Butler, could have 
thought it worth while to occupy one amongst many of the question- 
able positions claimed by the different English sects. The “Liberal 
Protestants” of France, already suffering from: the narrowness and 
limitation which, by the violence of French party, whether in religion 
or politics, produces wider estrangement than any amongst ourselves, 
. would feel this more and more if they became altogether a distinct 
body ; whilst on the other hand the Puritan section of their Church 
would lose the stimulating and European influences which now, through 
contact with such men as Colani, Coquerel, and Réville, they are 
enabled in some degree to absorb, and, so far as the tendency of their 
opponents is evil, to neutralize it. Wesleyans, who maintain the 
great principles of Catholic charity and of attachment to the Church 
of England, laid down by their Founder, had far better continue their 
protest within the Methodist body, than form a new and small section 
outside of it. : | 

And it should be observed that this claim to belong to the larger 
body, though disagreeing from it, is sometimes put forward by the 
Ultramontane sections themselves. It is the claim which, whenever 
in a state of depression, as for example, when suppressed by a Bull of 
the Pope himself, the Jesuits endeavoured to maintain in the Roman 
Church. It is the position vindicated by a venerable and pious 
representative of the extremest section of the French Ultramontanes, 
whom his adversaries assert to have been condemned by the Vatican 
Council, whilst he in return taunts them with having suppressed a 
counter-decree, by which his views, as he alleges, were virtually 
sanctioned.* It was the position also, to a certain extent, claimed by 
the Evangelical section of the Church of Geneva, which at the begin- 
ning of this century terminated in the unfortunate schism which has 
been perpetuated. 

Every Church has at least two tendencies at work which together 
form the current of its existence. The main question which the 
position of the Old Catholies involves is that one of these tendencies 
or elements has as much right to maintain itself within the Church 
as the other. Amongst the singular attacks that are constantly made 


* See the curious controversy on “ Traditionalism ” in the “Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne,” 6th series, vol. V., pp. 35-42, 
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in the present day by Nonconformists on the Church of England, 
the strangest is that which is founded on the duty alleged to lie 
on all Christians of calling in the secular arm to suppress so wicked 
an institution as a Church which includes two persons whose views of 
Christian theology do not in all respects coincide. If this were once 
admitted as a plea for the overthrow~of Churches, there is not a 
Church in the Empire that could hold its ground for a moment, And 
the more a Church tended to fulfil the Catholic ideal of John and 
Charles Wesley in their best moments, the more incumbent would it 
be in the Liberationists, according to their present principles, to pro- 
cure an Act of Parliament to overthrow it. It is as a protest against 
this alleged necessity of the uniformity of Churches in themselves, that, 
the wide rent disclosed in the Roman Church by the division between 
the supporters and deniers of the Pope’s fallibility becomes so interest- 
ing. The Roman Church itself has always been rent by parties and 
_sects analogous though not similar to those inthe Protestant Churches.* 
It is now rent from top to bottom by a division deeper than any 
amongst ourselves, This is no reproach to them.or to us. Itis the 
glory which all civilized churches share in common. 

If it be said that all of these positions are inconsistent, and that 
there is no halting-place anywhere except in the extreme consequence 
of our opinions, and that this is the especial weakness of the Old 
Catholic agitation, I reply first, that it is an inconsistency which 
applies to every serious religious movement and to every great re- 
ligious institution throughout the world. No doubt, like all other 
defects, inconsistency itself must be kept in check, and compromise 


~ 


may go too far. But the fact remains, Christianity itself, as it now | 


exists, is a compromise between the religion of the first and the 
religion of the nineteenth century, and it is the wisdom and policy 
alike of individuals and of communities to blend and to bear with 
the conflicting elements as best we can. The Roman Church, with 
all its sacerdotal pretensions, has deep seated in its vitals the original 
taint, shall we not say the original splendour, of that Protestant free- 
dom, which it contracted when it broke away from the Holy Orthodox 
Church of the East, and on what would now be called rational, or 
sceptical, or perhaps even unbelieving grounds, abolished the ancient 


Catholic practice of Infant Communion, and the still more venerable, ° 


and once indispensable practice, of Baptism by Immersion. The nar- 
rowest sect—the very “dissidence of dissent ’—has wrapt up Amongst 
the household ‘gods which it carried from the burning of Babylon, 


the germs of the rigid sacerdotal theory, which it only needs a return. 


towards barbarism to foster into the most gigantic proportions. 


` * See Erasmus’s Enchiridion. Preface, p. 8. 
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And, secondly, there is in this alleged inconsistency, something 
even of an excellence. I remember once going to a Presbyterian 
Church with a Scottish Episcopalian, of much humour and genius— 
and he said, speaking of two friends, “He is a Presbyterian by 
mistake, and he (the other) is an Episcopalian by mistake. But these 
kind of mistaken Churchmen are the very salt of their. respective 
Churches.” And so in the very.dubiousness and crepuscular character 
of the Old Catholic movement lies one of its main interests. “What 
is halfness ? what are half measures? what is inconsistency ?” asked 
Professor Hiiber at Cologne. “It is to be on the road, and not yet 
to have reached the goal. It is the necessary characteristic of 
every true development. Every mortal man is in this case but half 
himself, But in the only sense in which the charge would be a re- 
proach, we are not half-hearted—for we wish the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; we are engaged in a vast process of 
historical revision—in an endeavour to distinguish the eternal from 
the trifling, the essential from the non-essential in Christianity, and 
itis the thoroughness and earnestness with which this process is 
conducted that is thrown in our teeth.” 


II. I now proceed to the more special grounds of interest in the Old 
Catholic movement. But before I do so, I would anticipate an objec- 
tion which may be brought both against the general attitude which I 
have ascribed to it, and also feo some of the specific points “which 
I shall allege. 

How is it, it may be asked, that if the Old Catholics be what I 
have described them, and what I shall describe them to be, that there 
is so much sympathy between them and the extreme High Church 
section of our own Church ? 

In external form, no doubt, the position of many of the Old 
Catholics resembles that of those who in our Church occupy what 
relatively I have ventured to call the Ultramontane position. When, 
in two Churches, one section of each is gradually approaching 
towards the other, there must be a point of intersection where 
the advancing and receding companies meet each other, and yet their 
faces may be set in totally opposite directions. When Don Ulloa 
visited Quito half way up the Andes, he found there travellers of 
whom some had descended from the summit of the mountain, others 
who' had ascended from the burning plains below. These travellers 
were all, for the moment, in the same inn, but whereas those who 
had descended were perspiring with the heat of the warmer atmo- 
sphere which they had found, the others were freezing with cold in 
recollection of the plains which they had left behind them. The 
feelings of those two sets of ttavellers were not more unlike than 
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those of the English High Churchmen and the German Catholics who 
appear to agree. When we remember the way in which Döllinger 
spoke of Luther as the Titan genius of the sixteenth century, and 
compare with this the uniformly disparaging tone adopted towards 
the great Reformer by the Oxford school, from Dr. Newman down- 
wards; when we remember that in speaking of German theology he - 
pronounced that the Protestant theology of Germany contained six 
times the value of the works produced by the Catholic Church in 
Germany during the same period, and contrast this with any expres- 
sions of English High,Churchmen towards German theology, with 
the single exception of the excellent but now unfortunately re- 
pudiated and forgotten book of ~Dr. Pusey, it is impossible not to 
see which way the wind, blows in one section, and which way it blows 
in the other, and to infer the radical difference of the aspirations 
‘which respectively animate the two classes of minds towards their 
‘desired goals. The encounter is the accident ; the moving spirit is 
the essential impetus. 

But I do not the less hail the approximation of the English High 
Churchmen towards the Old Catholics as a possible olive branch 
held out by them towards the principles and persons that elsewhere ~ 
they attack with such unfailing energy. In spite of all the narrow- 
ness and exclusiveness which has marked the Ultramontanes of the 
English Church, yet there is in the “Anima naturaliter Christiana,” 
a desire for Christian sympathy with others not of our own fold which 
cannot be altogether restrained. “Naturam expellas furcd ; tamen 
usque recurret.” The pent-up feeling found its vent here, and we 
need not grudge it. There is something to hope, from finding those 
who are at home so anxious to exclude and suppress every approach 
to our Nonconforming brethren—every expression of inquiry or of 
freedom—thus brought into contact with men like Schulte, like 
Reinkens, like Déllinger, whose estimate of these matters in their 
Church amounts to a solution which, if adopted in our Church, would 
solve and sweeten half the difficulties which perplex our course. 

And now let us ask what light is thrown on the specific questions 
of our time by this movement ? ° 

l. The question which is often asked, “What is authority ?” has 
been answered by the Old Catholics in a sense which, so far as it 
goes, admits of no mistake. It is not that which it is often assumed 
_ to be. It is not, according to the Old Catholics, the authority of the 
Bishops. The Bishops are clearly not to them the successors of the 
Apostles, in any sense which confers an authority in the way of teach- 
ing. Nine hundred Bishops—the largest number ever assembled in the 
world—have (with one possible exception) in spite of the expressed con- 
victions of many of them that they knew the Pope’s infallibility to be a 


‘ 
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fable, accepted it not only as-true, but as part of the eternal truth of 
Christianity. “No other order of men,” it was indignantly said at 
the Cologne Congress, “ neither lawyers, nor physicians, nor soldiers, 
nor professors, could have so totally abdicated all feeling of self- 
respect.” This all but unanimous consent of the Bishops has been 
absolutely repudiated by the Old Catholics as it is also by English 
Churchmen ; and with it falls to the ground the maxim which 
figured on the forefront of the Oxford tracts—that the voice of 
the Bishops was the voice of God—that where the Bishops were, « 
there was the Church. Whatever else was meant by the Divine 
promise, “I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world,” it 
is now clear that it was not necessarily bound up with the Epis- 
copal succession. The Episcopate (no one has pleaded this more 
earnestly than myself) has a magnificent mission in Christendom 
whenever and wherever Bishops make use of their great position to 
speak their convictions, instead of concealing them-—to develope and 
improve, instead of obstructing—to guide and to bfing together, in- 
stead of putting asunder. It has a magnificent mission in England 
now—and some of our Bishops well discharge it. It had a magnifi- 
cent opportunity in the Vatican Council. But what was the result ? 
The Prelates met at Rome; they applied themselves to no one useful 
thing; they promulgated two doctrines, large parts of which were 
either absurd or unmeaning; and they accepted these with explana- 
tions which were still more absurd and more unmeaning than the 
doctrines which they under cover thereof accepted. 

2. Again, the Old Catholics have made a step at least towards 
solving the question, “What is dogma?” If “dogma” be’taken in 
its etymological sense~of that which is decreed—nothing can be so 
undogmatic as the proceedings of the Old Catholics. The most — 
authoritative decree which ecclesiastical authority has eyer put forth, 
has by them been set at nought and rejected. If, on the other hand, 
by “dogma” be meant truth adopted on conviction, by the verifying 
faculty of conscience and experience, then they are dogmatic in the 
high sense in which Erasmus was dogmatic, in which Zuinglius was 
dogmatic, in which Jeremy Taylor was dogmatic, in which Arnold 
was dogmatic, in which Channing was dogmatic, in which F rederitk 
Robertson and Frederick Maurice were dogmatic, that is, in exalting 
the moral truths of our common Christianity to a height far above 
that of the opinions of the fourth, fifth, seventh, thirteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. When the leaders of the Old Catholic party 
met, on the platform at Cologne, Protestant pastors of every shade 
with hearty welcome, that was, if you like so to call it, the pro- 
clamation of a vast, eternal dogma; but it was a dogma which 
dwarfed and put to flight the fleeting opinions of’ Fathers and 
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Schoolmen, and Popes and Councils, to which in these later years the 
name of “ dogma” has been almost exclusively applied. 

3. And this brings me, thirdly, to the question of the Union of 
Churches. Nothing could be more widely different than the attitude 
of the Old Catholics on\this point, and that of the extreme Ultra- 
montane dogmatic school, which considers that there is no salvation 
outside of the pale of’ particular churches, or outside of the form of 
particular creeds; One only expression of this kind was heard at 
the Cologne Congress, and that was in a letter addressed by an 
anonymous enemy to the President of the Congress, and read aloud by 
him with universal derision—‘“ May you be accursed to all eternity.” 
All the expressions used by themselves breathed the most fraternal 
spirit, not only to members of the Anglican and Oriental Churches, 
but even yet more freely to the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of 
Germany. It was no new sentiment in their school. When Döl. 
linger laid down in his Lectures that all Protestants by virtue of their 
baptism belonged to the Catholic Church, he went a long way towards 
rechurching those whom so many ecclesiastical authorities of his , 
Church and ours had for so long unchurched. When he stated in his 
‘oration at Munich many years ago that it is as heretical to make an 
article of faith that which is not an article of faith as it is to make 
that which is an article of faith not an article; when he declared that 
union was not to be looked for in organic, immediate combination, 
‘ not in an absorption of one Church by the other, but: in a process 
of purification needful for all alike—in' a mutual filling up of the 
defects and onesidednesses of each, he adopted a position which would 
have reduced to their proper proportions the Ultramontane claims of 
every church, whether Roman, or Anglican, or Puritan. And all this 
found its fullest expression at Cologne. Bluntschli, who there repre- 
sented the Protestant Churches, laid down that “whereas in former 
ecclesiastical conflicts, évery Church had laid claim to the possession 
of absolute truth, it must be the principle of the Church of the 
future that every formulization of truth is not absolute but relative. 
The principle of mutual oppr ession and absorption was over—the 
principle of the moral union of churches was to begin.” Professor 
Michelis in a burst of eloquence described how thirty years ago he 
had, as a student, seen the magnificent cathedral of Cologne un- 
finished, ruined ; its towers parted from its nave, its nave (ror its 
choir,—and how now he found it rapidly advancing towards comple- 
tion—-choir and nave united in one—its stately proportions restored ; 
its original plan carried out. “In this outward fact I see,” he said, 
n what may yet be in store for the divided, ruined Church of Christ, 
once more tobe united and brought together in its several parts. 
And the parable,” he added, “derives a further significance from the 
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fact that the restoration of this Catholic Cathedral was set on foot by 
a Protestant king; it is only with the help of Protestantism that 
Catholicism can be united and wegenerated.” Professor Reinkens 
devoted the whole of an affecting and powerful speech to setting forth 
that the new hope of unity consisted in the growing belief that it 
was not to be found in uniformity, and in the suppression of national 
peculiarities—not in immobility, but in free development—not in 
the. efforts of official authorities, but of individual Christians.* 

4, A word on the programme of Reforms. Those who expect a 
deliberate rejection of the doctrines commonly known as peculiar to 
the Church of Rome, will, of course, be disappointed in the conduct 
of the movement. But to those who feel that in any religious 
advance of our time, what is needed is not destruction, but con- 
struction—not tearing to pieces old usages or institutions, but 
developing by their side those which the more Christian enlightened 
spirit of our age requires and has disclosed, 1t was quite sufficient to 
know that the leading orators at Cologne advocated the necessity 
of great changes on such burning questions as the use of the 
vernacular prayers in the Church services; the rectification of the 
abuses of confession, pilgrimages, and such like: the simplification `’ 
of dogmatic teaching; the reform of clerical instruction ; and the 
marriage of the clergy. It can easily be imagined that on this last 
point the inveterate prejudice even of the free-thinking laity—the 
fear of provoking suspicions of self-interest—the mere economical 
considerations that it inyolves—combined to make any public discus- 
sion of it extremely delicate. It was, therefore, the more instructive’ 
that on the last evening of the Cologne Congress this indispensable 
condition of any serious reform in the Catholic Church—one which, 
' though in theory only a matter of discipline, carries with it changes 
far more extensive than the proclamation of a hundred dogmas—was 
enrolled on the banner of the movement on the express grounds of- 
the danger to true Christianity and true patriotism of separating the 
‘clergy from the common interests and duties of humanity and of 
their country. 

5. Again, the Old Catholic movement is a proof that the world has 
not wholly fallen under the sway of the modern dogma of the sec- 
tarian and sacerdotal view of the independence of the clergy from the 
State, shared by all the Ultramontanes, whether of Rome, of England, 
or of Nonconformity. The Old Catholics, in Germany and Switzer- 
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* See the speeches in the “ Verhandlungen ” of the Cologne Congress, pp. 70, 124. 
Compare also the sermons of Dr, Tangerman on “ Petrus and Paulus,” and “ Principien 
des Christenthums,” and yet more the eloquent and interesting discourses on “ Oatho- 
licisme et Protestantisme,” by Hyacinthe Loyson, delivered in the Oratoire at 
Paris, 1873. 
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land have seen through the fiction of “a free church in a free state ;” 

as clearly as Hooker or Cromwell, as clearly as Arnold or Bismarck. 

Monsignor Mermillod, at Geneva, is the “Free Churchman” of the 

Catholic Church ; as those who denounce the unhallowed interference of 
the State in England, whether amongst High Churchmen or Dissenters, 

are the true supporters of sacerdotal tyranny amongst ourselves. The 

appeal to Cæsar is, with the Old Catholics, as with St. Paul, an Eras- 

tianism of which they are not ashamed, because it is not only a 

vindication of their national rights, but because it is an appeal to 

the most intelligent, the most patriotic, the most loyal part of the 

nation. Where would have been the Reformation if Frederick the 

Wise of Saxony, and the Protestant Princes at Spires, and Elizabeth 

of England had stood aloof from the movement? What can be 

thought of the value of that religion, to which the highest culture: 
in the nation is taught to profess an entire Indifference ? 

6. One word in conclusion. There are no doubt many weaknesses in 
the Old Catholic movement, as in all movements of the kind. There 
are the logical inconsistencies of which we have before spoken. Then 
there are the complicated difficulties attendant on their organization. 
There are, in some of its leaders, what may seem to us too hard, too 
dry, too austere a temper in weighing the faults and even the virtues 
of the great and famous Church under whose yoke they have been 
dppressed. There may have been in some too little consciousness of 
the advantages which the historical development of Christianity has | 
brought with it—in others, too rigid an adherence to the outward 
form of thè crude Christianity of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centu- 
ries, There is what is the inherent weakness, as it also is the latent ' 
strength, of a cause which depends for its support on the educated 
laity,-who are either too indifferent or too timid to express the 
sympathy which they really feel. There is the impatience of the 
- great outside world, which demands immediate results, and will not 
turn aside even to look at a phenomenon which is attached by no 
visible links with the party politics of the day. There are the dis- 
sensions inevitably arising in all such independent uprisings of intel- 
lect or conscience—not only from the various shades of-opmion which 
these uprisings foster and must include, but from the recriminations 
which are naturally but not justly thrown out by the followers who 
charge the leaders with unworthy caution, and the leaders who 
charge the followers with unwise precipitation. 

From these and a hundred other causes one is tempted to join in 
the prediction which is often uttered in Germany as elsewhere that 
“the movement will lose itself in the sands.” But the true answer 
to this prediction is that which was given at Cologne by Professor 
Reinkens, who, after looking full in the face all the hindrances by 
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which the movement was beset, added, with a proud appeal to the 
local ánd patriotic feelings of his audience :—“ Yes! it may lose 
itself in the sands, as the German Rhine loses itself in the sands on 
the shores of the ocean—-but not the less has it in its upper course 
created glorious lakes, formed a highway of civilization, and brought 
fertility and life to the valleys which it waters.” So no doubt it 
may be with this movement. It may totally fail of producing any 
visible results. But the excellence of a struggle of this kind does 
not depend on its worldly or its immediate success. I do not’ speak - 
here of the astonishing inspiration of the scenes of the Cologne Con- 
gress itself. It was no doubt a wonderful sight to assist at a series 
of discussions on the most delicate or the most burning topics, on 
which no one, from first to last, was betrayed into a loss of temper— 
to watch from day to day the incessant vigilance, the unwavering 
statesmanship, with which the business was controlled by the Presi- 
dent—to witness a vast miscellaneous audience listening for hours to 
elaborate philosophical and historical discussions on the details of edu- 
cation, and on the relations of Albertus Magnus to Thomas Aquinas 
—to see that same audience moved to bursts of fervent enthusiasm by 
eloquent expressions of religious freedom, such as might have proceeded 
from the lips of Luther, or of religious devotion, such as might have 
proceeded from the lips of St. Bernard—to have beheld this vast assem- 
blage in the ancient hall of the ‘holy city’ of Cologne, with no interrup- 
tion or disturbance-from their fellow-townsmen, Catholic or Protestant. 
But after all, these are not the most permanent claims on our interest. 
The main charm offered to thinking and religious men by the Old 
Catholic movement—that which transcends and pervades all other 
attractions—is the witness which it has borne to the value and power 
of independent conscience and conviction of truth against tremendous 
odds. It is this open and manly expression of dissent, this free and 
firm demand for reform, much more than the particular objects, against 
which or for which the protest is made, that constitutes the effect 
on the Church at large, and that justifies the continuance of such a 
refgrming school within the Church, wherever it be, that is the 
scene of the struggle. Many doubtless in the Roman Catholic 
Church, both laity and clergy, hold the same opinions as the Old 
Catholics; but few have spoken, and whereas the reticence of the 
many is the canker and misery-of the whole Church to which they 
` belong, the utterance of the few is the’ sole condition of their remain- 
ing lawfully and with a good conscience within the pale of a Church 
to which they can only adhere in the hope of eliminating its worse and 
. developing-its better elements. 

Amongst all the claims of Döllinger to our veneration and 
l admiration, the one which will remain as the most attractive for 
after times is that he, in his declining years, and with his cautious, 
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retiring temperament, should on the simple ground of historical truth 
have stood out against the solicitation of Pope, and bishops, and 
clergy. “I am an old man,” he said, “and I cannot go before the 
judgment-seat of God with a lie in my right hand.” 

And still more may this sbe said of the yet more solitary witness 
to the need of a free and unfettered protestation apart from all 
the reticence and subterfuges of worldly policy—the one single 
eminent ecclesiastic of the Church of. France, Father Hyacinthe, 
Wonderful as is the charm inspired by a character at once so firm 
and so tender, so simple and so various, so dignified and so humble, 
yet the chief charm will always be that when all others gave way, 
he remained erect, and, step by step, followed out and expressed 
and acted on the convictions ‘which he had slowly and surely 
formed. Whatever may be his future, however difficult the career 
which remains to him. along that perilous path that he has chosen 
for himself, whether at Paris or at Geneva, in him more than in 
any other single person is summed up the abiding instruction of 
this movement—an instruction by which every Church may profit. 
I have said it in his earlier days—I say it again now—of all the 
ecclesiastics that we have known in our time, none has more fulfilled 
the ideal of the seraph Abdiel. When we see how widely spread is 
the infection of the malady which beset the Vatican Council—how 
statesmen avowedly foster and yield to popular prejudices which they 
do not share—how we, the clergy, Catholic, Anglican, Nonconforming, 
are tempted thus to run in herds—how parties, and party leaders, from 
the Comte de Chambord downwards, are content to cling to a flag, 
and nothing but a flag—it is surely not a time when we can safely 
despise any example of intelligent conviction, which is at the same 
time independent and courageous, and also self-controlled and well- 
balanced. Abdiel—and such as Abdiel—is the model of that eccle- ` 

siastical policy which finds but little favour in the fashionable world 
or Church, but of which the best leaders of the Old Catholic move- 
ment present, if an imperfect, at any rate a striking instance-— 


“ Among the faithless, faithful only he— 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal.”’ 


“a Well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms ; 
And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach (far worse to bear 
Than violence); for this was all thy care, 
To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse.” 

A, P. STANLEY. 
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ON THE HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION: OF 
. ACQUIRED PSYCHICAL HABITS. 


PT) ROCEEDING now to inquire how far the Physiological principles 

developed in the previous paper * are applicable to the case of 
Man, we at once encounter a series of difficulties arising out of the 
following considerations:—(1) The Human Infant comes into the 
world in @ far less advanced state, as compared with that which he 
is ultimately to attain, than the young of most of the higher Verte- 
brata; (2), his Congenital Instincts are much more limited in their 
range, sufficiig only to enable him to take advantage of the food and 
_ nurture that are provided for him by others, and not enabling him 
in any degree to take caré of himself; (3), the development of his 
Intellagence is relatively very slow, and is obviously guided jn a-great 
degree by the Experience of the Individual; and (4), in ultimately 
attaining a much higher elevation than can be even approached by 
the highest among the lower Animals, the Human Intelligence has 
the benefit of the accumulations of Knowledge and Wisdom made 
by all previous generations ; so that the improvement which is the 
result of increased capacity for thinking, is not easily separated 
from that which proceeds from increase of acquired knowledge. 


Compare the Infant “mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms” 
with the Chick, which makes its own way out of its shell by chipping 


* See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for January, 1878. 
VOL. XXI. 3'E 
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it round in a circle at some distance from the large end, and speedily 
gets upon its legs and runs about, pecking, within a few hours, at 
insects or other small obj ects; or with the Lamb, which, within a 
few minutes of its birth, seems to find itself quite at. home in its 
new dwelling-place, moving from place to place with freedom and 
activity, and in a manner which clearly indicates that it possesses 
complete control over its Muscles, and is guided in the use of them 
by its Visual and other Senses. It is true that Kittens and Puppies 
are relatively less advanced ; being in respect of power to use their 
eyes, even behind the Human infant. But this power they come to 
possess in a few days, and their progress both in Sensorial and in 
Muscular activity is thenceforth very rapid, so that they soon become 
capable of in a great degree taking care of themselves ; a week or two 
sufficing to bring: them up to a stage corresponding to that which is 
only reached by the Human infant between the first and second year. 

Nothing, as it [seems to me, can be a greater mistake, than for 
the Pyschologist to build up any_argument as to the congenital or 
the acquired nature of Human Instincts,—especially such as depend 
on Visual Perception, and the regulation of Muscular Movements 
thereby,—on the basis of observation or experiment on the lower ` 
Animals. The question is one to be determined entirely by observation 
and experiment on the Human infant; for we have no more reason 
to affirm @ priori, that, because a Chick can do so, a Human infant 
can judge of the directions and distances of objects, so as to be able 
to regulate its motions accordingly, than we have to say that because 
a Lamb can at once get upon its legs and run about, an Infant can do 
the same if it would only try. The experiments recently made by 
Mr. Spalding,” ‘afford a very complete and interesting confirmation 
of what was previously known as a fact of observation, as to the con- 
genital possession of this power by Birds. But, on the other hand, 
I do not hesitate to affirm, as the result of observations, ad hoc, pro- 
longed through the infancy of five successive children,—and also on 
the basis of observations which (as I shall presently state) I had 
often the opportunity of making in my earlier life, in regard to 
the visual perceptions of older children, born blind, who had acquired 
sight by operation,—that the Distance-judging and Muscle-regulat~ 
ing power is acquired in the Human infant, by the generalization 
(which I believe to be for the most part unconsciously made) of 
the experiences it gains in the-first twelve or eighteen months of 
its life. Mr. Spalding’s deduction from the exactness with which 
his unhooded Chicks followed the movements of crawling insects, 
and the precision with which they pecked at them,—that “their 


* “Macmillan’s Magazine” for February, 1873. 
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behaviour was conclusive against the theory that the perceptions of 
distance and direction by the eye are the results of experience, of 
associations formed in the history of each individual life,”—#is, I doubt 
not, perfectly sound as regards the Chick; but it will not bear exten- 
sion to Man. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Spaldmg (see “ Nature,” Feb, 20, p. 300) 
that the absence of this: faculty in the new-born Infant might be’ 
fairly ascribed, 4f we had no evidence to the contrary, to its back- 
ward general development; and that the Infant's evident possession 
of it when it comes to walk alone, might. be simply a result of the 
evolution of its faculties, without any dependence upon individual 
experienee. But there is evidence to the contrary. Having been 
introduced into the Medical profession by an eminent Surgeon of 
Bristol (the late Mr. J. B: Estlin), who had a large Ophthalmic 
practice in the West of England and South Wales, I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing many cases of congenital Cataract cured by 
operation ; the condition of these children bemg exactly parallel in 
respect of Vision to that of Mr. Spalding’s hooded chicks. Generally 
speaking,. the operation was performed within the first twelve 
months; but I distinctly remember two cases, in one of which the sub- 
ject was a remarkably sturdy little fellow of three years old, whilst 
the other was a lad of nine. In the latter case, however, there had 
_ been more visual power before the operation, than in the former; and 
I therefore present the well-remembered case of Jemmy Morgan as 
the basis of my assertion, that the acquirement of the power of visu- 
ally guiding the muscular movements is experiential in the case of 
the Human infant. 

Jemmy had most assuredly come to that stage of his development, 
which would justify the expectation that if he had his Sight, he 
would at once use it for his guidance, supposing the power of doing 
so to be congenital. For, his father being a farmer afew miles out 
of Bristol, he was accustomed to go about by himself in the farm- 
yard, where he made friends with every one of its inhabitants, 
and picked up from the labourers a very improper accomplishment, 
—that of swearing most horribly. He was so strong, that it was 
necessary for the performance of the operation that his body should 
be bound down upon a table, and that each of his limbs and his head 
should be held by a separate assistant. I remember that I had 
charge of his head, which I found it impossible altogether to prevent 
him from rolling from side to side; whilst his roars and curses seem 
even now ringing in my ears, The ‘operation, performed with con- 
summate dexterity, —the handle of the cataract-needle being left by 
Mr. Estlin to “play” between his fingers, as Jemmy’s head mould 
move in spite of my strongest efforts to restrain it,—was entirely 
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successful. In a few days both pupils were almost clear; and it was 
obvious from his actions that he had distinct visual perceptions. But ` 
though he clearly recognized the direction of a candle or other bright . 
object, he was as unable as an infant to apprehend its distance; so 
that when told to lay hold of a watch, he groped at it, just like a 
young child lying in its cradle. It was very gradually that he came 
to use his sight for the guidance of his movements: and when going 
about the house at which he was staying in Bristol, with which he 
had familiarized himself before the operation, he generally shut his 
eyes, as if puzzled rather than aided by them. When he came up to 
Mr. Estlin’s house, however, he would show that he was acquiring a 
considerable amount of visual power ; and it was his favourite amuse- 
ment there to blow about with his breath a piece of white paper on - 
the surface of a dark mahogany table, round and round which he 
would run, as he wafted the paper from one side to another, shouting 
with glee at his novel exploit. Nevertheless, when he returned home 
to his father’s house and _farm-yard, his parents’ (very intelligent 
people) assured us that he was for some time obviously puzzled by 
his sight, shutting his eyes as he went about in his old way; though 
whenever he went to a new place, he was obviously aided by his 
vision. But it was several months before he came to trust to it for 
his guidance, as other children of his age would do.—Jemmy’s case was 
very carefully observed; both by Mr. Estlin and myself, with full 
knowledge of the interest attaching to such observations ; and every 
fact I have stated remains as distinctly impressed on my mind at the 
distance of more than forty years, as if it had only happened yester- 
day,—the image of Jemmy, in his red frock, and with his still 
` redder legs, being more vivid than any other reminiscence of my 
early professional life. 

Putting aside those purely-reflex actions which do not depend 
upon Consciousness (such as the acts of breathing and sucking), I 
do not call to mind any other Instinctive action of the Human 
Infant that is prompted and directed by a Sense-perception, than 
its attempt to find the breast of its mother or wet-nurse, under the 
guidance of its sense of Smell. A curious experiment on this guid- 
ance is recorded as having been made by Galen; who placed a Kid 
just dropped near three basins, one containing ne another honey, . 
and a third milk; the kid, after smelling at the first and second, 
passed on to the third, which it immediately began to drink. It is 
well known to those who have had a judicious training in Nursery 
management, that an infant will sleep much better, and will awake at 
longer intervals, away from its mother or wet-nurse, than it will when 
reposing with her; the “smell of the milk” acting as the excitant 
to the instinctivé search for it, just as the Hen’s call, or the Ewe’s 
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bleat, brings her offspring to her. Mr. Spalding’s experiment upon 

this last point is an interesting addition to our previous knowledge. 

“Chickens hatched and kept in the bag for a day or two, when taken 

out and kept nine or ten feet from a box in which a hen with chicks 

was concealed, after standing for a minute or two, uniformly set off 
straight for the box in answer to the call of the hen, which they had 

never seen, and never before heard. This-they did, struggling through 

grass, and over rough ground, when not yet able to stand steadily 

upon their legs.” Even hooded chickens tried to make their way 
towards the hen, obviously guided by sound alone. So, on the other 

hand, a turkey only ten days old, which had never in its life seen a 

hawk, was so alarmed by the note of a hawk secreted in a cupboard, 

that it fled in the direction opposite to the cupboard with every sign 

of terror. 

Now it may be considered perfectly certain that no instinctive 
tendencies of this protective kind exist congenitally in the Human 
Infant. For some time after birth, it neither shows anything that 
can be called attraction or repulsion at sights or sounds ; the “ follow- 
ing ” motion of its eyes, as a candle or other bright object is waved 
before them, being the first indication that it even sees the object ; 
while the “start” at a sudden loud sound is the first indication that 
it possesses the sense of hearing. The very young infant, as Prof. 
Bain was (I believe) the first to point ‘out, does not “wink,” either 
at loud and sudden sounds, or when an object is so moved towards 
the eyes as to threaten them with injury. The movement of 
winking, which is obviously protective, is not called forth through 
the sight until a comparatively late period; although sownds which 
make the infant “start” usually make it “wink” also. The former 
is probably experiential; but, as Mr. Darwin remarks (“‘Expres- 
sion of the Emotions,” p. 39), “it is obviously impossible that a 
carefully guarded infant could have learned by experience that a 
rattling sound near its eyes indicated danger to them; but such 
experience will have been slowly gained at a later age during a 
long series of generations; and from what we know of inheritance 
there is nothing improbable in the transmission of a habit to the 
offspring at an “earlier age than that at which it was first acquired 
by the parents.” 

The Physiologist has been ET to apply the term Instinc- 
tive to those Automatic actions in which a certain movement or series — 
of movements is performed at the prompting of Sensations, without 
any training or experience, and without (as he presumes) any inten- 
tional adaptation of means to ends; whilst he characterizes as Intel- 
ligent such actions as originate in the Ego’s idea of the purpose, and 
are consciously directed by him to its attainment. This distinction, 
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which leaves the question open, as regards each species of animal, 


‘what part of its life-work is Instinctive and what is Rational, is gene- 


- rally not difficult of practical application ; what is required to differ- 


entiate the two kinds of action in any case, being a careful study of 
the habits, not only of the Individual but of the Race,—so as to sepa- 
rate what is uniform from what is variable, what is done without 
experience from what is only learned by experience. 

But there are certain cases in which it not only seems impossible 
to draw this line, but in which it seems equally difficult to assign the 
actions tò one category or the other.’ 

The Deep-Sea researches on which I have been recently engaged, 
have not “exercised” my mind on any-topic so much as on the follow- 
ing :—Certain minute particles of living jelly, having no visible 
differentiation of organs, possessing neither mouth, stomach, nor 
members, save such as they extemporize, and living (as it would 
seem) by simple absorption through the “ animated spider'’s-web ” into 
which they can extend themselves, build up “tests”’ or casings, of the 
most regular-geometrical symmetry of form, and of the most artificial 
construction. Suppose a Human mason to be put down by the side 
of a great pile of stones of various shapes and sizes, and to be told to 
build a dome of these, smooth on both surfaces, and to use the least 
possible quantity of a very tenacious but -very costly cement in 
holding the stones together. If he accomplished this well, we 
should. give him credit for great intelligence and skill. Yet 
this is exactly what these little “ jelly-specks” do on a very minute 
scale; the “tests” they construct, when highly magnified, bearing 
comparison with the most skilful masonry of Man. From the same 
sandy bottom, one species picks up the coarser quartz-grains, cements 
them together with. phosphate of iron (!) which must be secreted 
from their own substance ; and thus constructs a flask-shaped “test” 
having a short neck and a single large orifice. Another picks up the 
finer grains, and puts them together with the same cement into per- 
fectly spherical “tests” of the most extraordinary finish, perforated 
with numerous small pores, disposed at pretty regular intervals. 
Another selects the mimutest sand-grains and the terminal points’ of 
sponge-spicules, and works these up together,—apparently with no 


cement at all, but by the “laying” of the spicules,—into perfect 


spheres, like homceopathic globules, each having a single fissured 
orifice. 

Here, then, is most distinct evidence of selective power; and the 
question forces itself upon us,—by, what instrumentality is it exer- 


cised? Is this selection made intentionally, as it would be by the ` 


Human artisan ? We can scarcely conceive that what seems a homo- 
geneous jelly-speck should be possessed of Psychical endowments of 


i 
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so high a character. Is it made mechanically? It seems equally 
difficult to conceive that so artificial an operation can be performed by 
a mechanism so simple. I have often amused myself, when by the 
sea-side, with getting a Terebella (a Marine Worm that cases its body 
in a sandy tube) out of its house, and then, putting it into a saucer 
of water with a supply of sand and commimuted shell, watching its 
appropriation of these materials in constructing a new one. The 
extended tentacles,soon spread themselves over the bottom, and lay 
hold of whatever comes in their way, “all being fish that comes to 
their net,”--and in half an hour or thereabouts, the new tube is 
finished. Now here the organization is far higher; the instru- 
mentality obviously serves the needs of the animal, and suffices 
for them; and we characterize the action, on account of ‘its 
uniformity and its uwn-intelligence, as Instinctive. But what are 
we to say of the far higher work, performed by the sim- 
plest possible instrumentality of our Arenaceous Foraminifers? 
The minute types which I have found at present living in our sea- 
depths are meze Lilliputians in comparison with the spheres of 
the size of a small cricket-ball, which Geologists at work upon 
the Green-sand: near Cambridge used to kick about as mere Inor- 
ganic concretions, but which T have shown to be gigantic types of 
the same group, composed of concentrice spheres of a wonderfully 
complicated structure, all most artificially built wp of fine sand- 
grains, ` 

The easiest way of accounting for these facts, is dobis ie 
attribute the elaborate mason-work of each of our “ jelly-specks ” 
the direct prompting of the Creative Mind: in other words, : 
say that the jelly-speck has no powers, either conscious or uncon- 
scious, of its own. But all Men of Science, from Bacon downwards, 
have deprecated this as an utterly unscientific mode of dealing with 
such questions; for the hypothesis leaves our knowledge of the 
method on which the Creator works, through the instrumentality 
of these simple creatures, just where it was; and this method 
is precisely what it is the province of Science to investigate. 
Thus in the somewhat parallel case of the direction of the roots of 
Plants towards a source of moisture,—at some distance, it may be— 
a refuge for ignorance was formerly found in characterizing the act 
as “instinctive ;” but this did not help the matter in the least; and 
the study of the Physical Cause of that direction has given the 
clue to a rational explanation of it. 

But further, other types of deep-sea Foraminifers produce true 
shells, of singular beauty and symmetry of form, and of great 
elaborateness of structure ;—the substance of many of them being 
traversed, like that of Dentine, by closely-set parallel tubuli not 
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1-10,000th of an inch in diameter. Now, surely the formation . 


of these shells by a process of growth, is not one whit less 
marvellous, or less difficult to account for, than the building 
up of the sandy “tests.” But what scientific Physiologist, 
however decided his belief in a First Cause, would think it a 
sufficient account of the production, either of these beautiful Shells, 
or of the human Dentine they resemble, that “God hath made them 
so”? Itis obvious that the consistent carrying-out of such a philo- 
sophy would abolish Science generally, as completely as Paleontology 
would be abolished by the adoption of that old method of accounting 
for Fossil Remains which has been revived of late by Mr. Gosse,— 
viz, that they were created in the place and condition in which we 
find them, and never really formed parts of living organisms.—There 
is, as it seems to me, no half-way house. Either we must have 
immediate recourse to the First Cause in every instance, in which 
case we rest in it; or else we must seek to connect every phenomenon 
with its Physical Cause, so as to frame a scientific conception of the 
Order of Nature. 

Let us’ now pass from the creatures which show us by how simple 
an instrumentality the most marvellous results can be wrought out, 
to the Class of Insects, in which a wide range of Instincts (ae., of 
congenital tendencies to Sensori-motor action) manifests itself in 
‘connection with a most elaborate mechanism. Although it may be 
argued in the case of Hive-bees (on whose life-history our notions of 
the range of Instinct are chiefly founded), that the extraordinar y per- 
fection of their workmanship, and the uniformity of the course they 
take under each of a great variety of contingencies, are to be ac- 
counted for’ by the experiential acquirement of knowledge, progres- 
sively improved, and transmitted from one generation to another, 
this cannot possibly be admitted in the case of certain of the Solitary 
Bees. For with regard to these it may be positively affirmed, that 


the offspring can know nothing of the construction of its nest, either 


from its own experience, or from instruction communicated by its 
parent; so that when it makes a nest of the very same pattern, 
we can account for it only in one of two ways,—either that it is 
‘acting as a machine in accordance with its Nervous organization, 
or that its actions are directly prompted by “an over-ruling mind or 
purpose” outside itself. Now there is no more reason for having 
recourse to a Deus ex machind in the case of the nest of the Carpenter 
Bee, than there is in that of the building-up of the organism which 
makes that nest. The latter is at least as marvellous as the former, 
and as much an evidence of Design somewhere, But it need not 
detract from the belief in that design as the ultima ratio of the Uni- 
verse, to attribute the nest-building Instinct of the Carpenter Bee to 


~ 
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the play of. its Nervous organization as its immediate physical ante- 
cedent, or to believe that this nervous organization has come to be 
what it is, by having “ grown to ” the experience of the Race, geneti- 
cally transmitted,—as in the case of the Acquired Instincts set forth 
in the previous Paper. For these, supposing them to be proved, would 
only be facts in the Order of the Universe, which it is the very pro- 
vince of Science to discover ; and to evade the investigation of the 
problem, by invoking the first Cause whenever we are at fault for the 
second, is about as unphilosophical as for the Physiologist to rest in 
vaguely attributing to the “ Vital Principle” every phenomenon of the 
living body which Physics or Chemistry cannot at present explain.* 

That even Insects can learn by experience, is obvious to those who 
have studied the actions of Bees when they have been newly hived ; 
for if the hive be placed among several others having similar en- 
trances, the’ Bees are obviously undecided, for the first few days, 
which entrance to make for; but soon come to recognize their own, 
as is shown by the straightness of their flight towards it. And Sir 
John, Lubbock exhibited, at the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, a Wasp which he had “tamed” to perform various actions 
that indicated a purposive direction guided by its individual ex- 
perience. 

But that the elaborate Instinctive actions are intimately related 
to the general as well as to the nervous organization, in these most 
‘remarkable groups, is shown in the diversity between the sexual and 
the non-sexual (neuter) individuals of the same species,—as, for 
example, the Hive-Bee. Every one knows that the “Queen” is 
the only fertile female in the community; and that she differs from 
the “workers” not merely i in the development of her reproductive 
‘apparatus, but also in the want of certain or gans used by the 
“workers” in the collection of pollen. But it is also well known 


* These remarks are called forth by the comments of the “ Spectator,” (Feb. 8) 
upon Mr. Spalding’s Paper, to which I shall have again oceasion to refer. But I 
would here point out that as Prof. Huxley had occasion to say, some years ago, 
that “to call a man an Atheist,in Recordcse, simply means that you do not agree with 
him,” so to call a man a Materialist, because he aims to show that certain Psychical 
phenomena are dependent, in the scientific sense, upon Physical antecedents, seems, 
in the language of the “ Spectator,” to mean simply that its Editor is of a different 
opinion.—It is obvious that the debateable ground between Mind and Body will be 
warmly contested in the coming time ; and the least that sincere and earnest seekers 
for Truth can do, is to refrain from flinging hard names at one another. Of the 
prejudice existing in a certain section of the Public Mind on these subjects, a very 
curious example is afforded by the fact, that I have lately seen my Paper in this 
Review, “On Mind and Will in Nature,” publicly characterized as Atheistical, on 
account of its acceptance of the Evolution doctrine ; the writer expressing great 
regret that it had entirely ostro ed the hopes which my Brighton Address had led 
him to form ! 
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that every “ worker ”-larva is a potential queen ; for that if there is 
a want of queens for the outgoing swarms, the bees themselves select 
some of the worker-larve, enlarge their cells, feed them with the 
_ peculiar food called “royal jelly,” and incubate them for a longer 
period; with the effect that, after going through its transformations, 
the grub comes forth a “queen” instead of a “worker.” Now-her 
instincts are even more changed than her obvious organization ; and 
the change in these instincts must be partly attributed to the excita- 
tion of new forms of Sensori-motor activity, by the new stimulus 
originating in the Reproductive apparatus. But that the Nervous 
System partakes of the general structural modification, so as to 
respond in certain fixed ways to the impressions made upon it from 
within and from ‘without, can scarcely be questioned. However this 
may be, it is clear that the difference between the Conscious Life of 
the new-made Queen and that of the Worker depends entirely upon 
the Physical conditions (food being apparently the one most opera- 
tive) under which the two larvæ are respectively developed.—I know 
no more instructive case of the relation of Psychical to Physical con- 
ditions, in the whole range of Comparative Physiology. 

The relation of Instincts to genen ‘al organization is further shown in 
the entire diversity which exists in most ; Insects between the Instincts 
of the larva and those of the imago; those of the former having sole 
reference to the acquisition of Food, while those of the latter relate 
chiefly to the exercise of the Reproductive function and the nurture 
of the Offspring. The Larva, indeed, may be regarded as a mere 
active embryo, that comes forth from the egg in an extremely im- 
mature condition, and then, having taken into itself an enormous 
amount of additional nutriment, goes back (as it were) into the 
quiescent state, in which this store of nutriment is applied to the 
development of the organs that characterize the perfect Insect. 
Every school-boy that has kept Silk-worms knows all about the pair- 
ing of the Moths when they come out of their cocoons; and nothing 
can be in stronger contrast to the instinct which leads to that action, 
than the instinct which has prompted the spinning of the cocoon. 
by the Larva about to pass’ into the pupa state. The development 

and turgidity of the bag of liquid silk obviously prompts the latter, 
" as the development of the sexual apparatus prompts the former ; but 
for the prompting to produce the result in each case, there must be 
a concurrent special modification of the Nervous apparatus, to give it 
effect. In the case of Spiders, there is a no less obvious relation be- 
tween the web-spinning instinct and the possession of the apparatus 
which gives effect to it ; and we may regard it as almost beyond doubt 
(from the analogy of the effect of castration in higher animals), that if 
it were possible to remove this apparatus, or to keep down its develop- 
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ment, without injury to the general organization, the development of 
the spinning instinct would be prevented. 

Turning now from the active Articulates to the parallel series of 
the sluggish Mollusks, we need only remark that both their Instincts 
and their Intelligence seem to be of the humblest possible kind. If 
“an oyster may be crossed in love,” he has no means of showing it ; 
and even where the Sensori-motor apparatus bears a more important 
relation to the merely Vegetative portion of the organism (as it does 
in the active predaceous Cuttle-fish), there is little that can be 
compared with the remarkable Instincts of Insects, or that indicates 
the possession of an Intelligence comparable to that of the higher 
Vertebrates. 

We enter upon the Vertebrate series in a Class—that of Fishes— 

whose habit of life corresponds closely with that of the highest Mol- 
lusks ; and notwithstanding marked differences in plan of structure 
between the nervous system of the two Classes respectively, there is 
this much in common between them,—that while each fundamentally 
consists of a Sensori-motor apparatus composed of Gangliain imme- 
diate relation to the Organs of Sense, and of afferent and efferent 
Nerve-trunks communicating between the Organs of Sense and the 
‘Nerve-Centres, and between the Nerve-Centres and the Muscles, there 
is in each a rudiment of a superadded organ, the Cerebruwm ; which 
does not seem to be immediately linked with either afferent or 
efferent Nerve-trunks, but is intimately connected with the series of 
Sensory Ganglia. It is this series, and not the Cerebrum, which must 
be regarded as constituting the essential or fundamental part of the 
Brain; and the Physiologist seems justified, alike by Anatomical 
considerations, and by the results of the experimental removal 
of the Cerebrum, in asserting it as probable, that the aggregate of 
the Sensory Ganglia constitutes the real Sensorium, through the 
instrumentality of which the Ego is made conscious of Physical 
impressions upon the Organs of Sense. 

The Physiologist who compares the different grades of develop- 
ment of the Cerebrum, and the successively augmenting manifesta- 
tions of Intelligence, in the ascending scale of the Vertebrate series, 
can entertain no doubt of the extreme intimacy of the relation 
between these two orders of facts, The tendency to perfection among 
Vertebrates, indeed, alike as regards bodily and mental organiza- 
tion, obviously points in this direction; and we have in Man not 
only the greatest development of the Cerebrum as compared with the 
Sensori-motor apparatus, but also the most complete instrumentality 
for giving effect to the purposes which his Intelligence has devised. 
The culmination of perfection in the Articulate series is, as we have 
seen, the high development of the Instinctive capacities. A Bee may 
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be compared to a Barrel-organ, which plays a certain set of tunes 
with the greatest exactness, but can do nothing else; while the 
Human organism resembles a keyed instrument, from-which any ` 
music it is capable of producing can be called forth at the Will of the 
performer. Between these two extremes there is a distinct grada- 
tion of intermediate means; and the Class of Birds—the Insects of 
the Vertebrate type—presents us with a‘number of most interesting 
illustrations. of the combination of the congenital Instincts of the 
Race with the experiential Intelligence of the Individual; the 
former dictating, for example, the general pattern of the nest, while 
the latter adapts that pattern to the peculiar conditions arising out 
of Human interference. Among some of the lower Mammals, again, 
whose Brain shows but-little advance upon that of Birds, we still 
find Instinct predominating,—the Beaver affording one of the most 
remarkable examples of this; and the irrationality .of Instinctive 
action has never, perhaps, been more strikingly displayed, than in 
the actions of the tame Beaver kept by the late Mr. Broderip (one 
of the founders of the Zoological Society) in his library. For 
“ Binny” was always trying to make a “dam” across the floor of the 
room, with walking-sticks, umbrellas, fire-irons, and the like; and to 
‘wall himself in under an escritoire, by building up books, clothes- 
brushes, &c.—How closely, on the other hand, not only the Intelli- 
gence but the Morale of those higher Mammals which attach them- 
selves to Man, approaches that of the young Child, I need not stop 
to point out. 

But further, an examination of the Anatomical relation of the 
Cerebrum to the Sensorium, taken in connection with the fact ascer- 
tained by experiment that no injury to the substance of the Cerebrum 
itself calls forth pain, seems to justify the Physiological inference, 
that we only become conscious of the Ideational changes of which the 
Cerebrum is the instrument, through the transmission of the “im- 
» pressions” of those changes to the Sensory tract at its base. This 
doctrine has so extensive a Psychological bearing, that [ may be ex- 
cused for entering into a somewhat detailed explanation of it. Every 
Anatomist knows that the arrangement of the Nervous elements in 
the Cerebrum is” so far exceptional, that the “grey matter” which 
constitutes its active portion is disposed on its surface, forming the 
“cortical layer ;” the disposition of which in “convolutions” allows 
it to come into that direct relation with a vast expanse of capillary, 
Blood-vessels, which is necessary for its functional activity. On the 
other hand; the “medullary ” interior of the. Brain-substance has 
exactly the same fibrous structure as the Nerve-trunks ; and though 
this was very imperfectly known before the microscope came into 
use, the resemblance was sufficient to cause that very sagacious old 
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Anatomist, Reil, to name the radiating fibres which connect the cor- 
tical substance of the Cerebrum with the Sensory Tract, the “ Nerves 
of the internal senses.” Now if, as Comparative Anatomy seems dis- 
tinctly to teach, this Sensory tract is the instrument whereby we are 
rendered conscious of external’ impressions,—and the transmission’ 
of the “ nervous modifications,” thus excited in the Sensorium, to the 
cortical substance of the Cerebrum, through the ascending fibres, 
furnishes the instrumentality whereby Sensations call up Ideas,— 
there seems equal reason for believing that when Ideational changes 
in the Cerebrum give rise to Sensations, they do so by trans- 
mitting back to the Sensory Tract, through the descending fibres, 
some “nervous modification” which those changes involve; thus 
producing in the Sensorium the same physical condition, whatever 
may be its nature, as that through which the Sensation was origin- 
ally excited. ze 

Thus Van Swieten records of himself, that having once passed a 
place where the body of a dog was lying in a state of loathsome 
decomposition, the stench of which induced vomiting, this feeling 
strongly returned upon him some years afterwards, when, on passing 
the same place, the remembrance of what he had previously seen 
recurred vividly to his mind. There can, as it seems to me, be no 
reasonable doubt that the Ideational (Cerebral) state called up by 
the local Association, excited the same change in his Sensorium, 
that the Visual impression of the disgusting object bad done in - 
the first instance; for how else can we account for the fact, that 
the same impulse to vomit immediately supervened ? The experi- 
ence of most persons, embodied in the familiar phrase, “It makes 
me sick to think of it,” bears further testimony to the same con- 
clusion. I myself know persons so sensitive to the impressions 
which produce sea-sickness, that they begin to experience it on 
going on board a vessel for a sea-passage, even before she has 
quitted her moorings; and I have been assured on good authority, 
that the mere sight of an agitated sea on which a friend was 
about to embark, proved sufficient to bring on a paroxysm of sea- 
sickness in the person of one lady; whilst another was affected in 
the same manner by watching a model, in which, by an ingenious 
' mechanical arrangement, the motion of a ship at.sea was extremely 
well imitated. 

Common as such occurrences are, they have scarcely, I think, 
received the attention they deserve. They seem, in the first place, 
to indicate that “remembered Sensations” are not direct reproduc- 
tions of former Sensorial states, but are brought back by Ideational 
Association; that is to say, that they are called up by internal 
Ideas, just as they were originally excited by external Impres- 
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sions; —or, in other words, that we should have no memory for Sen- 
sations, were it not for their association with Ideas. Further, if the 
Sensorium really consists in the aggregate of the Ganglionic centres 
of the Sensory nerves, whilst the Cerebrum is the instrument of all 
Ideational operations, we, must either suppose that the Sensorium for 
remembered sensations is different from the Sensorium for primary 
Sensations, or we must recognize the unity of the Sensorium in its 
common relation to the nerves of the external and to those of the 
internal senses, whereby a Sensorial state identically the same may 
be called up by an impression conveyed by either one or the other. 

More than twenty years ago, Mr. John Mill wrote to me that he 
considered this doctrine of the singleness of the Sensorial centre, so 
that we become conscious of states of Perception and Conception - 
through the same instrumentality, to be one of the most important 
contributions that Physiology had paid to Psychology. 

If this be true of remembered Sensations, it can scarcely be other- 
wise of remembered Ideas; their record being Cerebral, whilst the 
awakening of the consciousness to that record is Sensorial. And 
we thus gain some insight into the mechanism of one of the most 
remarkable facts in-Psychology,—that the record of past Ideas, which 
constitutes our knowledge, may lie beyond the range- of recall for any 
length of time, and may yet be made to impress the consciousnesss 
(so that those past Ideas come to be remembered with the most 
intense vividness) by some change in the condition of the Brain 
which seems to be of a purely physical nature. For if the doctrine 
here advocated be correct, the Anatomical and Physiological relations 
of the Sensorium to the ‘cortical substance of the Cerebrum, and to 
the Retina, are exactly the same ; so that, as no modification produced 
in the Retina can affect our Consciousness, save by the transmission 
of a change along the Optic Nerve which excites a certain Physical 
action in the Sensorium, so no Ideational modification ofthe Cere- 
brum can affect our Consciousness, save by the transmission of a 
change along the nerves of the Internal senses, which excites an ana- 
logous Physical action in the Sehsorium. 

What this “ physical action” is, and how it awakens our Conscious- | 
ness, we da not know, and perhaps never may know ; but since it is a 
fundamental fact of our nature as regards Sensations, which the 
purest Metaphysician must recognize, I see no reason why we should 
refuse to accept it in the case of Ideas. The translation (so to 
speak) of any kind of physical modification into any form of Con- 
sciousness,—Sensorial, Emotional, or Ideational,--is the great diffi- 
culty ; but I do not see why the difficulty i is greater in the case of 
one form of Consciousness, than in that ‘of another. And by regard- 
ing the immediate antecedent as the,same in all cases, and in 
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assigning to the same Sensorial centre the consciousness of Sensations 
and the consciousness of Ideas, we get rid of the great difficulty of 
making the instrumentality through which we become conscious of 
an Ideational representation of an object, different from that 
through which we become Sensationally conscious of its properties. 
The acceptance of this doctrine, again, furnishes a Physiological 
rationale for the fact, which Metaphysicians of all Schools admit, 
whatever may be their way of accounting for it—that when a “ chain 
of Associations” has once been formed, the two terminal Ideas may 
come into communication, without the conscious intermediation of 
those which originally linked them together; so that,—the original 
chain having been composed of A,B,C, D,—A may directly excite 
D, without B and C coming into the mind at all. Sir William 
Hamilton and Mr. John Mill, for example, agree in recognizing this 
as one of the commonest operations of our Minds; and while the 
former, in common with the Psychologists- of Germany, describes it 
as an example of “Latent Thought,” the latter regards it as indicat- 
ing the occurrence of Cerebral changes, which do not themselves 
come within the “sphere of consciousness,” but which excite other 
changes that do,—a conclusion being reached in this manner, without 
our being at all aware of any processes of Thought by which it has 
been arrived at. And although there are Metaphysicians who still 
assert that there can be no such operation, and that, in every case 
in which it is supposed to take place, there has been a train of con- 
scious, though not remembered thought, it may be simply replied 
that they can furnish no proof of their assertion, and that it runs 
counter to the common consciousness of Mankind. I myself arrived 
at the view here advocated, on Anatomical and Physiological cén- 
siderations alone; and it was not until I interrogated my own con- 
sciousness as to “whether these things were so,’ that I came to 
recognize this form of Cerebral action in the familiar phenomenon of 
the spontaneous “flashing” into the mind of something which one 
has been vainly trying to recall, the attention having been transferred 
in the mean time to something entirely different. And the fact that 
this conclusion harmonized completely with what had been taught for 
two centuries in Germany as a fundamental fact in Psychology, with- 
out any reference whatever (so far as I am aware) to Physiological 
considerations, gives it, I venture to think, a primd facie claim to 
acceptance as a scientific rationale of the phenomena in question, 
The able and friendly critic in the Spectator, who has more than once 
noticed my Psychological contributions to this Review, objects to the 
doctrine of “ Unconscious Cerebration” as “in the highest degree im- 
probable.” If it be admitted, he says, “then thought itself might be 
regarded as due-to purely physiological machinery; in which case, 
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there would be no wonder in the mind’s passing without conscious- 
Ness through a complicated chain, not of course of thoughts, but of 
the nervous changes which correspond to thoughts, and returning 
again to consciousness at any link in the chain. But, as far as we 
can see, the physiological enquiries of recent days do not in the least - 
degree tend to show that you can pass through a line of closely- 
associated thoughts without conscious thinking, as you can undeniably 
pass through a line of closely-associated habitual actions without 
thinking.” Now, at the risk of being stigmatized as a “materialist,” 
I must honestly avow my conviction that Thought,—in so far as it is 
Automatic, and not Volitional,—lias just the same relation to “ phy- 
siological machinery” that Sensation has ; and that there is just the 
same reason for asserting that mental Feelings depend (in the 
scientific sense) upon “ physical antecedents,” as there is for attri- 
buting bodily Feelings to “ physical antecedents.” And unless the 
Spectator is prepared to affirm that he can see by his Mind 
alone, without the instrumentality of Eyes, Optic nerves, and Sen- 
sorium,—in which case, of course, the Physiologist has no common 
ground with him,—I would submit to his consideration, that the fact 
that links in the chain of Association do drop out of the conscious- 
ness is not an invention of Physiologists, nor a mere assertion of 
Metaphysicians, but the daily experience of every one who analyzes 
his own mental processes. ‘The analogy of unremembered states of 

consciousness in Sleep, Somnambulism, &c.,—cited in the Spectator 
in support of the explanation that these dropped ideas have actually 
passed before our consciousness, but are simply not recollected,—is 
not a just one; since these are all states of “second consciousness,” in 
which, when it is most characteristically developed, the Memory is 
perfect between one of these abnormal states and the next recurrence 
of it, although nothing whatever of what has passed in the abnormal 
state may be remembered in the ordinary waking state. The ques- 
tion is, whether states of Consciousness can exist in the ordinary 
waking condition, of which there is neither immediately, nor at any 
subsequent time, any Memory whatever ; and as.the affirmation that 
_ there are such states is obviously incapable of proof, it cannot’ be 
accepted as a justification ‘of the refusal to admit that changes which 
ultimately give rise to Ideational states may take place outside the 
'“ sphere of consciousness.” 

I would further adduce in support of my position the well-con- 
sidered judgment which Mr. John Mill has delivered on this point, in 
his examination of Sir. William Hamilton’s Philosophy and his notes 
on James Mill’s Analysis. Dissenting entirely from Sir William 
Hamilton’s mode. of expressing the facts, Mr. Mill says :—“ That a 
feeling should not be felt, appears to me a contradiction both in 
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words and in nature.” “But,” he continues, “though a feeling 
cannot exist without being felt, the, organic state which is the 
antecedent of it may exist, “and the feeling itself not follow. ‘This 
happens, either if the organic state is not of sufficient duration, 
or if an organic state stronger than itself, and conflicting with 1, 
is affecting us at the same moment. Hence if we admit: (what 
Physiology is rendering more and move probable) that our mental 
feelings, as well as our’ sensations, bave for their physical ante- 
cedents particular states of our nerves, it may well be believed that 
the apparently suppressed links in a chain of Association, those 
which Sir William Hamilton considers as latent, really are so; that 
they are not even momentarily felt; the chain of causation being. 
continued only physically, by one organic state of the nerves succeed- 
ing another so rapidly, that the state of mental consciousness appro- 
priate to each is not produced.” l 
It is obvious that Mr. Mill takes quite a different view from 
the Spectator as to the tendency of “ Modern Physiology ;” and as 
' I know that he has constantly kept himself aw couramt with its 
progress; I attach the more weight to his recent deliverance on the 
` subject. Quite agreeing with the Spectator, however,. that a-right 
appreciation of what the Physical Mechanism of Thought CaM, and 
of what it cannot do, is of fundamental importance in the inquiry 
as to the Hereditary Transmission of capacity for particular forms of 
thought, I shall, in the next portion of this paper, take as an illus- 
trative example of the causal relation between Physical changes in. 
the Nervous System, and definite modes of Mental action, that 
aggregate of Mental: phenomena, which we group under the general 
term Memory. 
En W. B. CARPENTER, 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON SIR WM. HAMILTON 
' AND THE QUANTIFICATION ‘OF THE 
PREDICATE, 


N his article on “The Study of Sociology” in the last number 

` of the CONTEMPORARY Review, Mr. Herbert Spencer sketches 
in outline the progress of scientific discovery during the present 
century, beginning with the abstract science of logic. Here, in 
referring to the new principle of a quantified predicate, he passes by 
the name of Sir William Hamilton, and substitutes for it that of 
Mr. G. Bentham. Tó explain this curious omission, he adds the fol- 
lowing note :—“ Most readers of logic will, I suppose, be surprised 
on missing from the above sentence the name of Sir W. Hamilton, 
They- will not be more surprised than I was myself on recently 
learning that Mr, George Bentham’s work, Outline of a New System 
of Logie, was published six years before the earliest of Sir W. 
| Hamilton's logical writings, and that Sir W. Hamilton reviewed 
it. The case adds another to the multitudinous ones in which ` 
the world credits the wrong man; and persists in crediting 
him in defiance of evidence.”. I must say I am greatly 
astonished at Mr. Spencer’s surprise, for I had thought the relation 
of Mr,.G. Bentham’s essay to Sir W. Hamilton’s new doctrine was 
familiar to most students of logical science, The whole subject was : 
discussed in the pages of the Athenwwm twenty years ago, and since 
that time it has been often revived and rediscussed by those who 
are specially interested in such inquiries. Quite’ recently I had a 
correspondence on the subject with Professor. Jevons of Owen’s 
College, Manchester, who’ had gone into the question afresh. in 
pr eparing his “Elementary Lessons on Logic” for the press. Mr. 
Spencer, in referring to it, displays, however, not only the sur- 
_ prise, but the incautiousness of a novice in this department of 
` recent logical history. Certainly he exaggerates: enormously the 
importance of his fancied discovery. There is no- special novelty in 
Mr. G. Bentham’s treatment of the subject. The quantity of the 
predicate as a matter of technical rule was expressly recognized 
in logic, and many writers, before Mr. Bentham, had raised the 
question, whether it might not -be better to affix marks ‘of 
quantity to the predicate, as well as to the subject of a pro- 
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position. © A number of instances of this partial anticipation 
of the fuller analysis of quantity are given in the Historical Appendix 
to my “Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms.” Most of these 
are of higher scientific value than Mr. G. Bentham’s contribution to 
the subject. All the previous anticipations, however, deal with the 
quantity of the predicate rather as a matter of technical rule, and 
convenient arrangement, than as a vital logical necessity, supplying a 
principle for a fresh, and more perfect development of the science. 
It is because Sir W. Hamilton was the first to recognize this, the 
first to appreciate the value of the new principle and apply it in 
a thoroughgoing and scientific manner to the established doctrine of 
proposition and syllogism, that_he is justly credited with the discovery, 
and the world will probably persist in crediting him with it until 
some fresh and more relevant evidence is produced. I may give asa 
more detailed reply to Mr. Spencer the following extract from a 
letter of mine published i in the Athenwum for Februar y Ist, 1851 :— 

“1, So far is Mr. Bentham from appreciating the quantification of 
' the predicate as a scientific principle, he only doubtfully allows it 
in a single instance (pp. 1834—55 of the ‘Outline’. Sir Wiliam 
Hamilton posits the quantity of the predicate as a primitive consti- 
tuent in logical analysis; and demands that it be accepted and 
employed throughout the science, to the whole extent of its varia- 
tion as an element of formal thought. 2. Mr. Bentham does not 
-employ the quantity of the predicate to explain the true logical 
value of propositions, the true relation of their terms, or apply it 
with any consistency to simplify the doctrine of their conversion. 
The only attempt made to aD Dy it in this direction is in relation 
to what he erroneously calls ‘conversive syllogism’ (pp. 149—50). 
Sir William Hamilton explains the true logical value of proposi- 
tions, the true relation of their terms, and, through this explana- 
tion, simplifies the doctrine of their conversion. 3. Mr. Bentham 
does not employ the principle at all in relation to the forms of 
reasoning, where specially, or rather exclusively, its higher scientific 
value rises into view. Sir W. Hamilton finds in this principle 
the basis for a new'and more perfect development of the ‘science 
of reasoriing—a development which necessarily effects the correction 
of its many inconsistencies, the reduction or rather annihilation of its 
cumbrous laws, and the amplification of its valid forms, 

“But it is useless to continue this enumeration, for I feel that it is 
mere trifling to attempt seriously to compare Mr. Bentham’s smart 
suggestions in relation to isolated propositions with Sir W. Hamilton’s 
compact and complete system of syllogistic science. It is, moreover, 
unfair to Mr, Bentham to criticize his essay in the light of a claim 
which he has never made for himself, and to estimate its excellencies 
or defects by a comparison which I cannot but think he would never 
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have voluntarily provoked. It remains for me to add a word or 
two as to the sense in which I refer to the quantification of the 
predicate as a discovery. But for the last sentence in Mr. War- 
low’s letter (calling attention-to Mr. G. Bentham’s essay) I cer- 
tainly should have thought it quite unnecessary to explain, that, 
when I thus speak of it, I refer to it not as a technical rule but as 
a scientific principle. In the former sense, as a matter of technical 
rule, it has always been insisted on by logicians,—as I have 
fully explained in the second part of the appendix to my 
essay. In the latter sense, as a scientific principle, it has, so far as I 
know, for the first time been insisted on by Sir W. Hamilton. As 
the first, therefore, to appreciate truly its value, and apply it to a 
new and more perfect development of the science, I refer to Sir W. 
Hamilton as the discoverer of the principle; and for anything that 
yet appears to the contrary I have still the right to do so. The few 
logical writers who had previously stumbled, on the principle were 
“wholly unable, even when their attention was thus directly turned to 
it, to appreciate its value, or apply it with any consistency or success | 
to amend the anomalous detail of the existing logic. Mr. Bentham 
is certainly no exception, Indeed, he may be quoted as perhaps the 
best illustration of this statement. For he seems at once to have 
had the. subject . brought more definitely before him, and to have 
been less able to appreciate its value than most of his prede- 
cessors. The extent to which this is true is curious. He even 
generalizes the four new forms of propositions given by the 
quantification of the predicate, but he knows not what to do 
with them, and accordingly throws three of them at once aside 
as useless, and only doubtfully retains the fourth. This one might 
as well, however, have been cast aside with the rest,—for it is turned 
to no after account. He therefore practically deals only with the 
‘four propositions universally recognized by logicians, with this single 
peculianity—that the quantity which they always assign by rule to 
the predicate in those propositions, he has expressed in terms. The 
overt expression of this quantity no doubt gives to these proposi- 
tions a higher degree-of formal completeness, but docs not, of course, 
advance the science a single step—Should the ‘ Essay on the New . 
Analytic, however; reach a second edition, I need scarcely say that 
Mr. Bentham will find a place in the ‘Historical Notice’ of what 
had previously been done: in relation to this matter, although he 
will necessarily rank in'scientific value far below many already there. 
Even Oldfield (to say nothing of Valla, Isenach, and Ploucquet) turns 
the principle to far more account than Mr. Bentham, since he de- 
rives from it two new but valid forms of syllogism, while Mr. 
Bentham’s essay does not furnish us with a single example of a new 
form of reasoning.” aa . Tos. S. BAYNEs, 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 


“ 


XI.-—THE POLITICAL BIAS. 


pe day brings events which, showing the politician what the 

events of the next day are likely to be, serve also as materials 
for the student of Social Science. Scarcely a journal can be read, that 
does not supply a fact which, beyond the proximate implication seized 
by the party-tactician, has an ultimate implication of value to the 
sociologist. Thus & propos of political bias, I am, while writing, fur- 
nished by an Irish paper with an extreme instance. Speaking of the 
late Ministerial defeat, the Nation says :— l 

“Myr. Gladstone and his administration are hurled from power, aud the 
iniquitous attempt to sow broadcast the seed of irreligion and infidelity in 
Ireland has recoiled with the impact of a thunderbolt upon its authors. 
The men who so long beguiled the.ear of Ireland with specious promises, 
who mocked us with sham reforms and insulted us with barren concessions, 
‘ who traded on the grievances of this country only to aggravate them, and 
who, with smooth professions on their lips, trampled out the last traces of 
liberty in the land, are to-day a beaten and outcast party.” 


Which exhibition of feeling we may either consider specially, as 

showing how the “ Nationalists” are likely to behave in the imme- 

diate future; or may consider more generally, as giving us a trait of 

Irish nature tending to justify Mr. Froude’s harsh verdict on Irish 
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conduct in the past; or may consider most generally, after the 
manner here appropriate, as a striking example of the distortions 
which the political bias works in men’s judgments. 

When we remember that all are thus affected more or less, in esti- 
mating political antagonists, their acts and their views, we are 
reminded what an immense obstacle political partizanship is in the 
way of Social Science. I do not mean simply that, as all know, it 
often determines opinions about pending questions; as, shown by 
cases in which a measure, reprobated by Conservatives when brought 
forward by Liberals, is approved when brought forward by their own 
party. I refer to the far wider effect, it has. on men’s interpretations 
of the past, and of the future ; and therefore on their sociological con- 
ceptions in general. The “political sympathies and antipathies 
fostered by the conflicts of parties, respectively upholding this or that 
kind of institution, become sympathies and antipathies drawn out, 
towards’ allied institutions of other nations, extinct or surviving. ` 
These sympathies and antipathies inevitably cause tendencies to 
accept or reject favourable or unfavourable evidence respecting such 
institutions.. The well-known contrast between the pictures which 
the Tory Mitford and the Radical Grote have given of the Athenian 
democracy, serves as an instance to which many parallels may be 
found. In proof of the perverting effects of the political bias, I 
cannot do better than quote some sentences from Mr. Froude’s - 
lecture on “ The Scientific Method applied to History.” 

“Thucydides wrote to expose the vices of democracy ; Tacitus, the historian 
of the Cæsars, to exhibit the hatefulness of Imperalism.”* 

“Read Macaulay on the condition of the English poor before the last 
century or two, and you wonder how they lived at all. Read Cobbett, and 
I may even say Hallam, and you wonder how they endure the contrast 
between their past prosperity and their present misery.” t 

“ An Irish Catholic prelate once told me that to his certain knowledge two 
millions of men, women, and children had died in the great famine of 1846. 
I asked him if he was not including those who had emigrated. He repeated 
that over and above the emigration two millions had actually died ; and 


added, ‘we might assert that « every one of these deaths lay at the door of 
the English Government. > -I mentioned this to a distinguished lawyer in 


Dublin, | a Protestant. His grey eyes lighted up. He replied : ‘Did he 


say two millions now—did he? Why there were not a thousand died— 
there were not five hundred.’ The true number, so far as can be gathered 
from a comparison of the census of 1841 with the census of 1851, from the 
emigration returns, which were carefully made, and from an allowance for 
the natural rate of increase, was about two hundred’ thousand.” $ 

Further insistance on this point is needless, That the verdicts 
which will be given by different party-journals upon each ministerial 
act may be predicted, and that the opposite opinions utter ed by 


* Froude, Short Studies on Great Subjects, Second Series, 1871, p. 480. 
+ Ibid, p. 483. 4 Ibid. pp. 483-4. 
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speakers and applauded by meetings concerning the same measure, 
may be foreseen if the political bias is known; are facts from which 
any one may infer that the party politician must have his feelings 
greatly moderated before he can interpret, with even approximate 
truth, the events of the past, and draw correct inferences respecting 
the future. | 

Here, instead of dilating upon this truth, I propose to draw atten- 
tion to kindred truths that are less conspicuous. Beyond those 
kinds of political bias indicated by the names of political parties, 
there are certain kinds of political bias transcending party limits. 
Already in the chapter on “Subjective Difficulties—Emotional,” I 
have commented upon the feeling which originates them—the feeling 
drawn out towards the governing agency. In addition to what was 
there said about the general effects of this feeling on sociological 
speculation, something must be said about its special effects. And 
first, let us contemplate a common fallacy in men’s opinions about 
human affairs, which pervades the several fallacies fostered by the 
political bias. _ ` 


Results are proportionate to apphances—see here the tacit assump- 
-tion underlying many errors in the conduct of life, private and 
public. In private life everyone discovers the untruth of this assump- 
tion, and yet continues to act as though he had not discovered its 
untruth. Reconsider a moment, under this fresh aspect, a familiar 
experience lately dwelt upon. 

“ How happy I shall be,” thinks the child, “ when I am as old as my 
big brother, and own all the many things he will not let me have.” 
“How happy,” the big brother thinks, “shall I be when, like my 
father, I have got a house of my own and can do as I like.” “ How 
happy I shall be,” thinks the father, “when, achieving the success in 
prospect, I Lave got a large income, a country house, carriages, horses, 
and a higher social position.” And yet at each stage the possession. 
of the much-desired aids to satisfaction does not bring all the 
happiness expected, and brings many annoyances. 

A good example of the fallacy that-results are proportionate to 
appliances, is furnished by domestic service. It is an inference 
naturally drawn that if one servant does so much, two servants will 
do twice as much; and soon. But when this common-sense theory 
is tested by practice; the results are quite at variance with it. Not 
simply does the amount of service performed fail to increase in 
proportion to the number of servants, but frequently it decreases : 
_ fewer servants do more work and do it better. 

Take, again, the relation of books to knowledge. The natural 
assumption is that one who has stores of information at hand will 
3G 2 
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become well informed. And yet, very generally, when a man begins 
to accumulate books he ceases to make much use of them. The 
filling of his shelves with volumes and the filling of his brain with 
facts, are processes apt to go on with inverse -rapidities. It is a trite 
remark’ that those who have become distinguished for their learning, 
have often been those who had great difficulties in getting books. 
Here, too, the results are quite dut of proportion to the ap- 
pliances, 

Similarly if we go a step further in the same direction—not think- 
ing of books as aids to information, but thinking of information as an 
aid to guidance. Do we find that the quantity of acquirement 
measures the quantity of insight? Is the amount of cardinal truth 
reached to be inferred from the mass of collected facts that serve as 
appliances for reaching it? By no means. Wisdom and information 
do not vary together. Though there must be data before there 
can be generalization, yet ungenéralized data accumulated in excess, 
are impediments to generalization. When a man’s knowledge is not 
in order, the more of it he has the greater will be his confusion of 
thought. When facts are not organized into faculty, the greater’ the 
mass a them the more will the mind stagger along under : its burden, 
hampered instead of helped by its acquisitions. A student may: 
become a very Daniel Lambert of learning, and remain uiterly useless 
to himself and all others. Neither in this case, then, are results pro- 
portionate to appliances. 

It is so, too, with discipline, and with the agencies established for, 
discipline. Take as an instance the use of language. From his early 
days the boy whose father can afford. to give him the fashionable 
education, is drilled in grammar, practised in parsing, tested in 
detecting errors of speech. After his public-school career, during 
which words, their meanings, and their right applications, almost ex- 
clusively occupy him, he passes through a University where a large, 
and often the larger, part of his attention is still given to literary 
culture—models of style in prose and poetry being daily before him. 
So much: for the preparation; now for the performance. It is 
notorious that commentators on the classics are among the most 
slovenly writers of English. Readers of Pumch.will remember how, 
years ago, the Provost and Head-Master of Eton were made to - 
furnish food for laughter by quotations from a letter they had pub- 
lished. Recently the Head Master of Winchester has given us, in 
entire unconsciousness of its gross defects, a sample of the English 
which long study of language produces. If from these teachers, who 
are literally the select of the select, we turn to men otherwise 
selected, mostly out of the same highly-disciplined class—men who 
are distilled into the House of Commons, and then re-distilled into 
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the Ministry, we are again disappointed. Just as in the last genera- 
tion, Royal Speeches drawn up by those so laboriously trained in the 
right uses of words, furnished for an English grammar examples of 
blanders to be avoided ; so in the present generation, a work on style 
might fitly take from these documents which our Government an- 
nually lays before all the world, warning instances of confusions, and 
illogicalities and pleonasms, And then on looking at the per- 
formances of men not thus elaborately prepared, we are still more 
struck by the seeming anomaly. How great the anomaly is, we may 
best see by supposing some of our undisciplined authors to use expres- 
sions like those used by the disciplined. Imagine the self-made 
Cobbett deliberately saying, as is said in the last Royal Speech, 
that— 


“I have kept in view the double object of an equitable regard to existing 
circumstances, and of securing a general‘ provision more permanent in its 
character, and resting on @ reciprocal and equal basis, for the commercial 
and maritime transactions of the two countries.” * 


Imagine the poet who had “little Latin and less Greek,” giving the 
order that i 


“ No such address shall be delivered in any place where the assemblage of 
persons to hear the same may cause ooerruotdn to the use of any road or 
walk by the public.” + 


—an order which occurs, along with half-a-dozen laxities and super- 
fluities, in the eighteen lines announcing the ministerial retreat from 
the Hyde-Park contest. Imagine the ploughman Burns, like one of 
our scholars who has been chosen to direct the education of gentlemen’s 
sons, expressing himself in print thus— 

“T should not have troubled you with this detail (which was, indeed, need- 
less in my former letter) if it was not that I may appear to have laid a 


stress upon the dates which the boy’s accident has prevented me from being 
able to claim to do.” £ 


Imagine Bunyan, the tinker, publishing such a sentence as this, 
written by one of our bishops :— | 


“Tfthe 546 gentlemen who signed the protest on the subject of deaconesses 
had thought proper to object to my having formally licensed a deaconess in 
the parish of Dilton’s Marsh, or to what they speak of when they say that 
‘recognition had been made’ (I presume on a report of which no part or 
por tion was adopted by resolution of the Synod) ‘as to sisters living 
together in a more conventual manner and under stricter ‘rule,’ I should 
not have thought it necessary to do more than receive with silent respect 
the expression . of their opinion ;” &e., &c. $ 


Or, to cite for comparison modern self-educated writers, imagine such 
a sentence coming from Alexander Smith, or Gerald Massey, or 


* Daily papers, 7th Feb., 1873. + Times and Post, 11th Feb., 1873. 
f Times, 25th Nov., 1872. § Times, 27th Nov., 1872. 
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“the Norwich weaver-boy” (W. J. Fox), or “the Journeyman 
Engineer.” Shall we then say that in the case of literary culture 
results are proportionate to appliances? or shall we not rather 
say that, as in other cases, the relation is by no means so simple a 
one. 

Nowhere, then, do we find verified this assumption which we are 
so prone to make, Quantity of effect does not vary as quantity of 
means. From a mechanical apparatus up to an educational system 
or a social institution, the same truth holds. Take a rustic to see a 
new machine, and his admiration of it will be in proportion to the 
multiplicity of its parts. Listen to the criticism of a skilled engineer, 
and you find that from all this complication he infers probable failure. 
Not elaboration but simplification is his aim: knowing, as he does, 
that every additional wheel and lever implies inertia and friction to 
be overcome, and occasional derangement to be rectified. It is thus 
everywhere. Up to a certain point appliances are needful for results; 
but beyond that point, results decrease as appliances increase. 


This undue belief in appliances, joined with the general bias citizens 
inevitably have in favour of governmental agencies, prompts the 
multiplication of laws. It fosters the notion that a society will be the 
better the more its actions are everywhere regulated by artificial 
instrumentalities. And the effect produced on sociological speculation 
is, that the benefits achieved by laws are exaggerated, while the evils 
they entail are overlooked. 

Brought to bear on so immensely-complicated an aggregate as a 
society, a law rarely, if ever, produces as much direct effect as was 
expected, and invariably produces indirect effects, many in their kinds 
and great in their sum, that were not expected. It is so even with 
fundamental changes : witness the two we have seen in the constitu- 
tion of our House ‘of Commons. Both advocates and opponents of the 
first Reform Bill anticipated that the middle classes would select as 
representatives many of their own body. But both were wrong. 
The class-quality of the House of Commons remained very much 
what it was before. While, however, the immediate and special 
result -looked for did not appear, there were vast remote and 
general results foreseen by no one. So, too, with the recent 
change. ‘We had eloquently-uttered warnings that delegates from 
the working-classes would swamp the House of Commons; and 
nearly everyone expected that, at any rate, a sprinkling of woe g- 
_ class members would be chosen. Again all were wrong. The con- 
spicuous alteration looked for has not occurred; but nevertheless 
governmental actions have already been much modified by the 
paced sense of responsibility. It is thus always. No prophecy 
is safer.than that the results anticipated from a law will 
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be greatly exceeded in amount by results not anticipated. Even 
simple physical actions might suggest to us this conclusion. Let-us 
contemplate one. : l 

You see that this wrought-iron plate is not quite flat: it sticks up 
a little here towards the left-—“ cockles,” as we say. How shall we 
flatten it? Obviously, you reply, by hitting down on the part that 
is prominent. Well here is a hammer, and I give it a blow as you 
advise. Harder, you say. Still no effect. Another stroke ? Well, there 
is one, and another, and another. The prominence remains, you see: 
the evil is as great as ever—greater, indeed. But thisis not all. Look 
at the warp which the plate has got near the opposite edge. Where 
it was flat béfore it is now curved. A pretty bungle we have made of 
it. Instead of curing the original defect, we have produced a second. 
' Had we asked an artizan practised in “planishing,” as it is called, he 

_ would have told us no good was to be done, but only mischief, by 
hitting down on the projecting part. He would have taught us how 
to give variously-directed and specially-adjusted blows with a hammer 
elsewhere: so attacking the evil not by direct but by- indirect ac- 
tions, ‘The required process is less simple than you thought. Even 
a sheet of metal is not to be successfully dealt with after those com- 
mon-sense methods in which you have so much confidence. What, 
then, shall we say about a society? “Do you think I am easier to 
be played on than a pipe?” asks Hamlet. Is humanity more readily 
straightened than an iron plate ? 

Many, I doubt not, failing to recognize the truth that m proportion 
as an aggregate 1s complex, the effects wrought by an incident force 
become more multitudinous, complicated, and incalculable, and that 
therefore a society is of all kinds of aggregates the kind’ most difficult 
to affect- in an intended way and not in unintended ways—many such 
will ask evidence of the difficulty. Response would perhaps be easier 
were the evidence less abundant. Itis so familiar as seemingly to 
have lost its significance ; just as perpetually-repeated salutations and 
prayers have done. The preamble to nearly every Act of Parliament 
supplies it; ım the report of every commission it is presented in 
-various forms; and for anyone asking instances, the direction might 
be—Hansard passim. Here I will give but a single example which 
might teach certain rash enthusiasts of our day, were they teachable. 
I refer to measures for the suppression of drunkenness. 

‘Not to dwell on the results of the Maime Law, which, as I know 
from one who lately gave me this personal experience, prevents the 
obtainment of stimulants by travellers in urgent need of them, but 
does not prevent secret drinking by residents—not to dwell, either, 
upon the rigorous measures taken in Scotland in 1617, “for the 
restraint of the vile and detestable vice of drunkenness daily increas- 
ing,” but which evidently did not produce the hoped-for effect; I 
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will limit myself to the case of the Licensing Act, 9 Geo. II., ch. 23, 
for the arresting the sale of spirituous liquors (chiefly gin) by 
prohibitory licences, 


“Within a few months after it passed, Tindal tells us, the commissioners 
of excise themselves became sensible of the impossibility or unadvisablness 
of carrying it rigorously into execution. * * * Smollett, who has drawn 
so dark a picture of the state of things the act was designed to put down, 
has painted in colours equally strong the mischiefs which it produced :— 
‘The populace,’ he writes, ‘soon broke through all restraint. Though no 
licence was obtained and no duty paid, the liquor continued to be sold in 
all corners of the streets ; informers were intimidated by the threats of the 
people ; and the justices of the peace, either from indolence or corrup- | 
tion, neglected to put the law in execution.’ In fact, in course of time, ‘it 
appeared,’ he adds, ‘that the consumption of gin had considerably increased 
every year since those heavy duties were imposed.’ ”* 


When, in 1743, this Act was repealed, it was shown during the debates 
, that— . 

“The quantity of gin distilled in England, which, in 1684, when the 

business was introduced into this country, had been 527,000 gallons, had 
risen to 948,000 in 1694, to 1,375,000 in 1704, to 2,000,000 in 1714, to 
3,520,000 in 1724, to 4,947,000 in 1734, and to not less than 7,160,000 in 
1742. * * * Retailers were deterred from vending them [spirituous 
liquors| by the utmost encouragement that could be given to informers. 
* * The prospect of raising money. by detecting their [unlicensed re- 
tailers] practices incited many to turn information into a trade; and the 
facility with which the crime was to be proved encouraged some to gratify 
their malice by perjury, aud others their avarice ; so that the multitude of 
informations became a public grievance, and the magistrates themselves 
complained that the law was not to be executed. The perjuries of informers 
were now so flagrant and common, that the people thought all informations 
malicious ; or, at least, thinking themselves oppressed by the law, they 
looked upon every man that promoted its execution as their enemy ; and 
therefore now began to declare war against informers, masy of whom they 
treated with great.cruelty, and some they murdered in the streets.” + 


Here, then, with absence of the looked-for benefit there went pro- 
duction of unlooked-for evils, vast in amount. To recur to our 
ficure, the original warp, instead of being made less by these direct 
blows; was made greater; while other distortions, serious in kind and 
degree, were created. And beyond the encouragement of fraud, 
lying, malice, cruelty, murder, contempt of law, and the other con- 
spicuous crookednesses named, multitudinous minor twists of senti- 
ment and thought were caused or augmented. An indirect demorali- 
zation was added to a direct increase of the vice aimed at. 

Joining with the prevalent fallacy that results are proportionate to 
appliances, the general political bias has the further effect of fostering 
an undue faith in political forms. This tendency to ascribe every- 


* Craik in Pict, Hist., vol. iv., p. 853. 
+ Ibid. vol. iv., p. 853. 
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thing to the visible proximate agency, and to forget the hidden powers 
without which the agency is worthless—this tendency which makes 
the child gazing at a steam-engine ascribe everything to the combina- 
tion of parts it sees, not recognizing the fact that the engine can do 
nothing without the steam-generating boiler, and the boiler nothing 
without the water and the burning fuel, is a tendency which 
leads citizens to think that good government can be had by shaping 
public arrangements in this way or that way. Let us frame our 
state-machinery rightly, they urge, and all will be well. 

Yet this belief in the innate virtues of constitutions is as baseless 
as was the belief in the natural superiorities of royal personages. 
Just, as of old, loyalty to ruling men kept alive a faith in their powers 
and virtues, notwithstanding perpetual disproofs ; so, in these modern 
days, loyalty to constitutional forms keeps alive this faith in their 
intrinsic worth, spite of ever-recurring demonstration that their worth 
is entirely conditional. That those forms only are efficient which 
have grown naturally out of character, and that in the absence of fit 
character, forms artificially obtained will be inoperative, is-well shown 
by the governments of trading corporations. Let us contemplate a 
typical instance of this government. 

The proprietors of a certain railway company (I am here giving 
my personal experience as one of them) were summoned to a special 
meeting. The notice calling them together, stated that the direc- 
tors had agreed to lease their line to another company ; that every- 
thing had been settled; that the company taking the lease was then 
in possession ; and that the proprietors were te be asked for their 
approval on the day named in the notice. The meeting took place. 
The chairman gave an account of the negotiation and the agreement 
entered into. A motion approving of the agreement was proposed and 
seconded, and to some extent discussed—no notice whatever being 
taken of the extraordinary conduct of the board. Only when the 
motion was about to be put, did `one proprietor protest against the 
astounding usurpation which the transaction implied. He said that 
there had grown up a wrong conception of the relation between boards 
of directors and bodies of proprietors ; that boards had come to look 
upon themselves as supreme and proprietors as subordinate, whereas, 
in fact, boards were simply agents appointed to act in the absence of 
their principals, the proprietors, and remained subject to their princi- 
pals; that if, in any private business, an absent proprietor received 
from his manager the news that he had leased the business, that the 
person taking it was then in possession, and that the proprietor's 
signature to the agreement was wanted, his prompt return would be ° 
followed by a result quite different from that looked for—namely, a 
dismissal of the manager for having exceeded his duty in a,very 
astonishing manner. This protest against the deliberate trampling 
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down of principles recognized by the constitutions of companies, met 
with no response whatever—not a solitary sympathizer joined in the 
protest, even in a qualified form. Not only was the motion of ap- | 
proval carried, but it was carried without any definite knowledge of 

the agreement itself. Nothing more than the chairman's verbal 
description was vouchsafed: no printed copies of it had been pre- 
viously circulated, or were to be had at the meeting. And yet, 
astonishing to relate, this proprietary body had been already once 
betrayed by an agreement with this same leasing company !—had 
been led to undertake the making of the line on the strength of a 
seeming guarantee, which proved to be no guarantee! See, then, 
the lesson. The constitution of this company, like that of companies 
in general, was purely democratic. ‘The proprietors elected their 
directors, the directors their chairman; and there were special pro- 
visions for restraining directors and replacing them when needful. 
Yet these forms of free government had fallen into disuse. And itis 
thus in all cases. Save on occasions when some scandalous mismanage- 


" ment or corruption bringing great loss has caused a revolutionary ex- 


citement among them, railway proprietors do no texercise their powers. 
Retiring directors being re-elected as a matter of form, the board 
becomes practically a close body; usually some one member, often 


_ the chairman, acquires supremacy ; and so the government lapses into 


something between oligarchy and autocracy. All this, observe, 
happening not exceptionally but as a rule, happens among bodies of 
men mostly well educated, and many highly educated—people of 
means, merchants, lawyers, clergymen, &e. Ample disproof, if there 
needed any, of the notion that men are to be fitted for the right 
exercise of power by teaching. | 

And now to return :—Anyone who looks through these facts and 
facts akin to them for the truth they imply, may See that forms of 
government are valuable only where they are products of national 
character. No cunningly-devised political arrangements will of them- 
selves do anything. No amount of knowledge respecting the uses of 
such arrangements will suffice. Nothing will suffice but the emotional 
nature to which such arrangements are adapted—a nature which, 
during social progress, has evolved the arrangements. And wherever 
there is want of congruity between the nature and the arrangements 
—-wherever the arrangements, suddenly established by revolution or 
pushed too far in advance by reforming change, are of a higher type 
than the national character demands, there is always a lapse propor- 
tionate to the incongruity. In proof I might enumerate the illustrations 
that lie scattered through the modern histories of Spain, of South 
America, of Mexico. Or I might dwell on the lesson (before briefly 
referred to) presented us in France ; where the recurring political cycle 
always shows us that new Democracy is but old Despotism differently 
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spelt—where now, as heretofore, we find Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, 
conspicuous on the publie buildings, and now, as heretofore, have for in- 
terpretations of these words the extremest party-hatreds, vituperatjons 
and actual assaultsin the Assembly, wholesale arrests of men unfriendly 
to those in power, forbiddings of public meetings, and suppressions of 
journals; and where now, as heretofore, writers professing to be 
ardent advocates of political freedom, rejoice in these acts which shackle 
and gag their antagonists. But I will take, instead, a case more nearly 
allied to our own. 

For less strikingly, and in other ways, but still with sufficient 
clearness, this same truth is displayed in the United States. I . 
do not refer only to such extreme illustrations of it as were at 
one time furnished in California ; where, along with that complete 
political freedom which some suppose to be the sole requisite for 
social welfare, most men lived in perpetual fear for their lives, while 
others prided themselves on the notches which marked, on the hilts 
of their pistols, the number of men they had killed. Nor will I dwell 
on the state of society. existing under republican-forms-in-the West, 
where a white woman is burnt to death for marrying a negro, where 
secret gangs murder in the night men whose conduct they dislike, 

where mobs stop trains to lynch offending persons contained in them, 
~ where the carrying of a revolver is a matter of course, where judges 
are intimidated and the execution of justice often impracticable. I 
do but name these as extreme instances of the way in which, under 
institutions that nominally secure men from oppression, they may 
be intolerably oppressed—unable to utter their opinions and to 
conduct their private lives as they please. Without going so far, 
we may find in the Eastern states proof enough that the forms of 
liberty and the reality of liberty are not necessarily commensurate. 
A state of things under which men administer justice in their own 
cases, are applauded for so doing, and mostly acquitted if tried, is a 
state of things which has, in so far, retrograded towards a less 
civilized state ; for one of the cardinal traits of political progress is 
the gradual disappearance of personal retaliation, and the increasing 
supremacy of a ruling power which settles the differences between | 
individuals and punishes aggressors. And in proportion as this 
ruling power is enfeebled the security of individuals is lessened. That 
security, lessened in this general way, is lessened in morc special 
ways, we see in the bribery of judges, in the financial frauds by 
which many are robbed without possibility of remedy, in the corrupt- ` 
ness of New York administration, which, taxing so heavily, does so 
little. And, under another aspect, we see the like in the doings of 
legislative bodies—in the unfair advantages which some individuals 
gain over others by “lobbying,” in Crédit-Mobilier briberies, and the 
like. While the outside form of free government remains, there has 
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grown up within it a reality which makes government not free. The 
body of professional politicians, entering public life to get incomes, 
organizing their forces and developing their tactics, have, in fact, 
come to be a ruling class quite different from that which the con- 
stitution intended to secure; and a class having interests by no means 
identical with public interests. This worship of the appliances to _ 
liberty in place of liberty itself, needs continually exposing. There 
is no intrinsic virtue in votes. The possession of representatives is 
not itself a benefit. These are but means to an end; and the end 

is the maintenance of those conditions under which each citizen may 
carry on his life without further hindrances from other citizens than 
are involved by their equal claims—the securing to each citizen all 
such beneficial results of his activities as his activities naturally bring. 

The worth of the means is measured by the degree in which this el 

is achieved, <A citizen nominally having complete means and but 
partially securing the end, is less free than another who uses es piete 
means to more purpose. 

But why go abroad for proofs of the truth that political forms 
are of worth only in proportion as they are vitalized by national 
character ? We have proofs at home. I do not mean those furnished 
by past constitutional history—I do not merely refer to those many 
facts showing us that the nominal power of our representative body 
became an actual power only by degrees ; and that the theoretically- 
independent House of Commons took p to escape from regal 
and aristocratic sway, and establish’a practical independence. I refer 
to the present time, and to actions of our representative body in the 
plenitude of its power. ‘This assembly of deputies chosen by consti- 
tuencies now so greatly extended, and therefore so well’ fitted, as it 
would seem, for guarding the individual of whatever grade against 
trespasses upon his individuality, nevertheless itself authorizes new 
trespasses upon his individuality. A popular government, just made 
more popular, has established without the slightest hindrance, a law 
and an official organization that treats with contempt the essential 
principles of constitutional rule. Here is a brief account of the 
process. | 

On the 20th June, 1864, just before 2o’clock in the morning, there 
was silently read a first time an Act giving, in some localities, certain. 
new powers to the police. On the 27th of that month, it was read 
a second time, also without comment—at what hour Hansard does not 
show. Just before 2 o’clock inthe morning on June 30th, there was 
appointed, without remark, a Select Committee to consider this pro- 
posed Act. On the 15th July the Report of this Committee was 
received. On the 19th the Bill was re-committed, and the Report on 
it received—all in silence. On the 20th July it was considered— 
still in silence—as amended. And on the 21st July it was read a 
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third time and passed—equally in silence. Taken next day to the 
House of Lords, it there, in silence equally profound, passed through 
all its stages in four days (? three). This Act not proving strong 
enough to meet the views of naval and military officers (who, according 
to the testimony of one of the Select Committee, were the prompters 
of it), was in 1866 “amended.” At 1 o’clock in the morning on 
March 16th of that year, the Act amending it was read a first 
time; and it was read a second time on the 22nd, when the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, describing it as an Act to secure the better 
health of soldiers and sailors, said: “it was intended to renew an Act 
passed in 1864, with additional powers.” And now for the first 
- time there came brief adversé remarks from two members. On 
April 9th there was appointed a Select Committee, consisting mainly 
of -the same members as the previotis one—predominantly state- 
officers of one class or other. On the 20th, the Report of the Com- 
mittee was received. On the 26th, the Bill was re-committed just 
before 2 o'clock in the morning ; and on the Report there came some 
. short comments, which were, however, protested against on the 
ground that the Bill was not to be publicly discussed. And then, to 
end this brief history, observe the reception given to the only direct 
opposition raised. When, to qualify a clause defining the powers of 
the police, it was proposed to add, “that the justices before whom 
such information shall be made shalli in all cases require ‘corroborative 
testimony and support thereof, other than that of the members of the 
police force,” this qualification was negatived without a word. 

And now what was this Act, passed the first time absolutely without 
comment, and passed in its so-called amended form with but the 
“briefest comments, made under protest that comments were inter- - 
dicted? What was this measure, so conspicuously right that dis- 
cussion of it was thought superfluous? It was a measure by which, in 
certain localities, one-half of the people were brought under the sum- 
mar y jurisdiction of magistrates, in respect of certain acts charged 
against them. Further, those by whom they were to be charged, 
and by whose unsupported testimony charges were to be proved, were 
agents of the law, looking for promotion as the reward of vigilance— 
agents placed under a permanent temptation to make and substantiate 
charges. And yet more, the substantiation of charges was made’ com- 
paratively easy by only ‘requiring a single local magistrate to be 
convinced, by the testimony on oath of one of these agents of the 
law, that a person charged was guilty of the alleged acts—acts which, 
held to be thus proved, were punished by periodic examinations of a 
repulsive kind and forced inclusion in a degraded class. A House of 
Commons elected by large constituences, many of which are now 
chiefly composed of working men, showed the greatest alacrity in 
making ‘a law under whioh, in sundry districts, the liberty of a 
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working-man’s wife or daughter remains intact only so long as a 
detective does not give evidence which leads a magistrate to believe 
her a prostitute! And this Bill which, even had there been some- 
thing like adequate reasons (which we have seen there were not) for 
dispensing with precautions against injustice, should, at any rate, have 
been passed only after full debate and anxious criticism, was passed 
with every effort to maintain secrecy; and this on the pretext that 
decency forbade discussion of it—all the while that Mordaunt-cases 
and the like were being reported with a fulness proportionate to the 
amount of objectionable details they brought out! Nor is this all. 
Not only do the provisions of the Act make easy the establishment 
of charges by men who are placed under a temptation to make them, 
but these men are guarded against penalties apt to be brought on 
them by abusing their power. A poor woman who proceeds against 
one of them for making a groundless accusation ruinous to her 
character, does so with this risk before her; that if she fails to get 
a verdict she has to pay the defendant’s costs; whereas a verdict 
in her favour does not give her costs: only by a special order of 
the judge does she get costs! And this is the “even-handed jus- 
tice” provided by a government freer in form than any we have 
ever had!* 

Let it not be supposed that in arguing thus I am implying that 
forms of government are unimportant. While contending that they 
are of value only in so far as a national character gives life to them, 
it is consistent also to contend that they are essential as agencies 
through which that national character may work out its effects A 
boy cannot wield to purpose an implement of size and weight fitted 
to the hand of aman. A man cannot do effective work with the- 
boy’s implement : he must have one adapted to his larger grasp and 
greater strength. To each the implement is essential; but the 


X When, in dealing with the vitiation of evidence, I before referred to the legisla- 
tion here named, I commented on the ready acceptance of those one-sided statements 
made to justify such legislation, in contrast with the contempt for those multitudinous 
proofs that gross abuses would inevitably result from the arrangements made. Since 
that passage was written, there has been a startling justification of it, A murder has 
been committed by a gang of sham-detectives (one of them a government employé) ; 
and the trial has brought out the fact that for the last three years the people of Lille 
have been subject to an organized terrorism which has grown out of the system of 
prostitute-inspection. Though, during those three years, five hundred women are said 
by one of these criminals to have fallen into their clutches—though the men have been 

blackmailed and the women outraged to this immense extent, yet the practice went 
on for the reason (obvious enough, one would have thought, to need no proof by-illus- 
tration) that those aggrieved preferred to submit rather than endanger their characters 
by complaining ; and the practice would doubtless have gone on still but for the 
‘murder of one of the victims. To some this case will carry conviction: probably 
not, however, to those who, in pursuance of what they are pleased to call “ practical 
legislation,” prefer an induction based ona Blue Book to an induction based on 


universal history. 
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results which each achieves are not to be measured by the size or 
make of the implement alone, but by its adaptation to his powers. 
Similarly with political instrumentalities. It is possible to hold that 
a political instrumentality is of value only in proportion as there 
exists a strength of character needful for using it, and at the same’ 
time to hold that a fit political instrumentality is indispensable. 
Here, as before, results are not proportionate to appliances; but they 
are proportionate to the force for due operation of which certain appli- 
ances are necessary. 


One other still more general and more subtle kind of political bias 
has to be guarded against. Beyond that excess of faith in laws and 
in political forms which is fostered by awe of regulative agencies, 
there is, even among those least swayed by this awe, a vague faith 
in the immediate possibility of somethmg much better than now 
exists—a tacit assumption that, even with men as they now are, 
public affairs might be much better managed. The mental attitude 
of such may be best displayed by an imaginary conversation between 
one of them and a.member of the Legislature. 

“Why do your agents, with no warrant but a guess, make this 
surcharge on my income-tax return; leaving me to pay an amount 
that is not due and to establish a precedent for future like payments, 
or else to lose valuable time in proving their assessment excessive, and, 
while so doing, to expose all my affairs? You require me to: choose 
between two losses, direct and indirect, for the sole reason that your 
assessor fancies, or professes to fancy, that I have understated my 
income. Why doyouallow this? Why in this case do you invert the 
principle which, in cases between citizens, you hold to be an equitable ` 
one—the principle that a claim must be proved by him who makes 
it, not disproved by him against whom it is made? Is it in pursuance 
of old political usages that you do this? Is it-to harmonize with 
the practice of making one whom you had falsely accused pay the 
costs of his defence, although in suits between citizens you require 
the loser to bear all the expense ?—a practice you have but lately 
relinquished. Do you desire to keep up the spirit of the good old 
rulers who impressed labourers and paid them what they pleased, or 
the still older ones who seized whatever they wanted? Would you 
maintain this tradition by laying hands on as much as possible of my 
earnings and leaving me to get part of it back if I can: expecting, 
indeed, that I shall very likely submit to the loss rather than undergo 
the worry, and hindrance, and injury, needful to recover what you 
have wrongfully taken? I was brought up to regard the Government 
and its officers as my protectors ; and now I find them aggressors 
against whom I have to defend myself.” 

“What would you have? Our agents could not brine forward 
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proof that an income-tax return was less-than it should be. Either 
the present method must be pursued, or the tax must be abandoned.” 
“I have no concern with your alternative? I have merely to 
point out that between man and man you recognize no such plea. 
When a plaintiff makes a claim but cannot produce evidence, you do 
_ not make the defendant submit if he fails to show that the claim is 
groundless. You say that if no evidence can be given, nothing can 
be done. Why do you ignore this principle when your agents make 
the claim? Why from the fountain of equity comes there this 
inequity? Is it to maintain consistency with that system of*criminal 
jurisprudence under which, while professing to hold a man innocent 
till proved guilty, you treat him before trial like a convict—as you 
did Dr. Hessel? Are your views really represented by these Middle- 
sex magistrates you have appointed, who see no hardship to a man of 
culture in the seclusion of a prison-cell, and the subjection to prison- 
rules, on the mere suspicion that he has committed a murder ? ” 
“The magistrates held that the rules allowed them to make no 
distinctions. You would not introduce class-legislation into prison- 
discipline ?” 4 
“I remember that is one of the excuses; and I cheerfully give 
credit to this endeavour to treat all classes alike. I do so the more 
cheerfully because this application of the principle of equality differs 
much from those which you ordinarily make—as when, on dis- 
charging some of your well-paid officials who have held sinecures, 
you give them large pensions, ‘for the reason, I suppose, that their 
expensive styles of living have disabled them from saving anything ; 
while, when you discharge dock-yard labourers, you do not give them 
compensation, for the reason, I suppose, that out of weekly wages it 
is easy to accumulate a competence, This, however, by the way. I 
am here concerned with that action of your judicial system which 
makes it an ageressor on citizens, whether rich or poor, instead of a 
protector. The instances I have given are but trivial instances of its 
general operation. Law is still a name of dread, as it was in past 
times. My legal.adviser, being my friend, strongly recommends me 
not to seek your aid in recovering property fraudulently taken 
from me; and I perceive, from their remarks, that my acquaintances 
would pity me as a lost man if I got into your Court of Equity. 
Whether active or passive, I am in danger. Your arrangements 
are such that I may be pecuniarily knocked on the head by some 
one who pretends I have injured his property. I have the alterna- 
tive of letting my pocket be picked by the scamp who makes this 
baseless allegation in the hope of being paid to desist, or of 
meeting the allegation in Chancery, and there letting my pocket 
be picked, probably to a still greater extent, by your agencies. Nay, 
when you have, as you profess, done me justice by giving me a 
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verdict and condemning the scamp to pay costs, I find I may still 
be rumed by having to pay my own costs if he has no means. To 
make your system congruous throughout, it only needs that, when I 
call him to save me from the foot-pad, your policeman should deal 
me still heavier blows than the foot-pad did, and empty my purse 
of what remains in it.” 

“Why so impatient? Are we not going to reform it all? Was it 
not last session proposed to make a Court of Appellate Jurisdiction 
by appointing four peers with salaries of £7000 each? And has 
there not been brought forward this session, even quite early, a 
Government-measure for preventing the conflict of Law and Equity, 
and for facilitating appeals?” 

“Thanks in advance for the improvement. When I have failed to 
ruin myself by a first suit, it will be a consolation to think that I can 
‘complete my ruin by a second with less delay than heretofore. 
Meanwhile, instead of this reform which you seem to think of 
primary importance, I should be obliged if you would diminish the 
occasion for appeals, by making your laws such as it is possible for 
me to know, or at any rate, such as it is possible for your judges to 
know ; and I should be further obliged if you would give me easier 
remedies against aggressions, instead of remedies so costly, so de- 
-ceptive, so dangerous, that I prefer suffering the aggressions in 
silence. Daily I experience the futility of your system. I start 
on a journey expecting that in conformity with the advertised 
times I shall just be able to reach a certain distant town before 
night; but the train being an hour late at one of the junctions, 
I am defeated—-am put to the cost of a night spent on the way 
-and lose half the next day. I paid for a first-class seat that I 
might have space, comfort, and unobjectionable fellow-travellers ; 
but, stopping at a town where a fair is going on, the guard, on 
the plea that the third-class carriages are full, thrusts into the 
compartment more persons than there are places for, who, both by 
‘behaviour and odour, are repulsive. Thus in two ways I am de- 
frauded. For part of the fraud I have no remedy; and for the 
rest my remedy, doubtful at best, is practically unavailable. Is 
the reply that against the alleged breach of contract as to time, 
the company has guarded itself, or professes to have guarded 
itself, by disclaiming responsibility ? The allowing such a disclaimer 
is one of your countless negligences. You do not allow me to 
plead irresponsibility if I give the company bad money, or if, 


having bought a ticket for the second class, I travel in the first. On 


my side you regard the contract as quite definite; but on the other 

side you practically allow the contract to remain undefined. And 

now see the general effects of your carelessness. Scarcely any trains 
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keep their times; and the result of chronic unpunctuality is a mul- 
tiplication of accidents and loss of life.” 

“How about laissez-faire? I thought your notion was that the 
less Government meddled with these things the better ; and now you 
complain that the law does not secure your comfort in a railway- 
carriage and see that you are delivered at your journey's end in due 
time. I suppose you approved of the proposal made in the House 
last session, that companies should be compelled to give foot-warmers 
to second-class passengers.” 

“Really you amaze me. I should have thought that not even 
ordinary intelligence, much less select legislative intelligence, would 
have fallen into such a confusion. Iam not blaming you for failing 
to secure me comfort or punctuality. Iam blaming you for failing 
to enforcé contracts. Just as strongly as I protest against your 
neglect in letting a company take my money and then not give 
me all I paid for; so strongly should I protest did you dictate how 
much convenience should be given me for so much money. Surely I 
need not remind you that your civil law in general proceeds on the 
principle that the goodness or badness of a bargain is the. affair of 

, those who make it, not your affair; but that itis your duty to enforce 
the bargain when made. Only in proportion as this is done can men’s 
lives in society be maintained. The condition to all life, human or 
other, is that effort put forth shall bring the means of repairing 
the parts wasted by effort—shall bring, too, more or less of surplus. 
A creature that continuously expends energy without return in nutri- 

“ment dies; and a creature is indirectly killed by anything which, 
after energies have been expended, habitually intercepts the return. 
This holds of associated human beings as of all other beings. In 
a society, most citizens do not obtain sustenance directly -by 
the powers they exert, but do it indirectly: each gives the pro- 
duce of his powers exerted in his special way in exchange for 
the produce -of other men’s powers exerted in other ways. The 
condition under which only this. obtaining of sustenance to replace 
the matter wasted by effort can be carried on in society, is fulfil- 
ment of contracts. Non-fulfilment of contract is letting energy be 
expended in expectation of a return, and then withholding the’ 
return. The maintenance of contract, therefore, is the maintenance 
of the fundamental principle of all life under the form given to it by . 
social arrangements. I blame you because you do not maintain this 
fundamental principle; and, as a consequence, allow life to be im- 
peded and sacrificed in countless indirect ways. You are, I admit,. 
solicitous about my life as endangered by my own acts. Though you: 
very inadequately guard me against injuries from others, you seem’ 
particularly anxious that I shall not injure myself. Emulating Sir: 
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Peter Laurie, who made himself so famous by threatening to ‘put 
down suicide’ you do what you can to prevent me from risking 
my limbs, Your great care of me is shown, for instance, by enforcing 
a bye-law which forbids me to leave a railway-train in motion; and 
if I jump out, I find that whether I hurt myself or not, you decide to 
hurt me—by a fine.* Not only. do you thus punish me when’ I run 
the risk of punishing myself; but your amiable anxiety for my welfare 
shows itself in taking money out of my pocket to provide me with 
various conveniences—baths and wash-houses, for example, and free 
access to books. Out of my pocket, did I say? Not always. Some- 
times out of the pockets of those least able to afford it; as when, 
from poor authors who lose by their books, you demand gratis copies 
for your public libraries, that I and others may read them for nothing 
—Dives robbing Lazarus that he may give alms to the well-clad! 
But these many things you offer are things I do not_ask; and you 
will not effectually provide the one thing I do ask. I do not want 
you to ascertain for me the nature of the Sun’s corona, or to find a 
north-west ‘passage, or to explore the bottom of the sea; but I do 
want you'to insure me against aggression, by making the punishment 
of aggressors, civil as well as criminal, swift, certain, and not ruinous 
to complainants. Instead of doing this, you persist in doing other 
things. Instead of securing me the bread due to my efforts, you give 
me a stone—a sculptured block from Ephesus. I am quite content 
to enjoy only what I get by my own exertions, and to have only that 
information and those pleasures for which I pay. I am quite content 
to suffer the evils brought on me by my own defects—believing, 
indeed, that for me and for all there is no other wholesome discipline. 
But you fail to do whatis needed. You are careless about guarantee- 
ing me the unhindered enjoyment of the benefits my efforts have pur- 
chased ; and you insist on giving me at other people’s expense benefits 
my efforts have not purchased, and on saving me from penalties I 
deserve.” | 

“You are unreasonable. We are doing our best with the enor- 
moug mass of business brought before us: sitting on commitiees, 
reading evidence and reports, debating till one or two in the morning. 
Session after session we work hard at all kinds of measures for the 
public welfare—devising plans for educating the people; enacting 
better arrangements for the health of towns ; making inquiries into 
the impurity óf rivers ; deliberating on plans to diminish drunkenness; 
pr escribing modes of building houses that they may not fall; deputing 
commissioners to facilitate emigration; and so on, You can goto no 
place that does not show signs of our activity. Here are public gardens 
formed by our local lieutenants, the municipal bodies ; here are light- 

* See case in Times, Dec. 11th, 1872. 
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houses we have put up to prevent shipwrecks. Everywhere we’ have 
appointed inspectors to see that salubrity is maintained ; everywhere 
there are vaccinators to see that due precautions against small-pox 
are observed ; and if, happening to be in a district where our arrange- 
ments are in force, your desires are not well controlled, we do our 
best to insure you a healthy” 

“Yes, I know what you would say. It is all of a piece with the rest 
of your policy. While you fail to protect me against others, you insist 
on protecting me against myself. And your very failure to do ‘the 
essential thing results from the absorption of your time in doing 
non-essential things. Do you think that your beneficences make up 
for the-injustices you let me bear? I do not want these sops 
and gratuities; but I do want security against trespasses, direct and - 
indirect—security that is real and not nominal. See the predicament 
in which I am placed. You forbid me (quite rightly I admit) to ad- 
minister justice on my own behalf; and you profess to administer it 
forme. I may not take summary measures to resist encroachment; 
to reclaim my own, or to seize that which I bargained to have for my 
services: you tell me that I must demand your aid to enforce my 
claim. But demanding your aid commonly brings such frightful evils _ 
that I prefer to bear the wrong done me. So that, practically, having. 
forbidden me to defend myself you fail to defend me. By this my 
life is vitiated along with the lives of citizens in general, All trans-. 
actions are impeded ; time and labour are lost; the prices of commo- 
dities are raised. Honest men are defrauded, and rogues thrive. 
Debtors outwit their creditors; bankrupts make purses by their 
failures and recommence on larger’scales; and financial frauds that 
ruin their thousands go unpunished.” 

Thus far our impatient friend. And now see how untenable is his 
position. He actually supposes that it is possible to get government 
conducted on rational principles! His tacit assumption is that out 
of a.community morally imperfect and intellectually imperfect, 
there may in some way be had legislative regulation that is not pro- 
portionately imperfect! He is under a delusion. Not by any kind 
of government, established after any method, can the thmg be done. 
A good and wise autocrat cannot be chosen or. otherwise obtained by 
a people not good and wise. Goodness and wisdom will not charac- 
terize' the successive families of an oligarchy, arising out of a bad and 
foolish people, any more than they will characterize a line of kings. 
Nor will any system of representation, limited or universal, direct 
or indirect, do more than represent the average nature of citizens. 
To dissipate his notion that truly-rational gover cai can be provided 
for themselves by a people not truly rational, he needs but to read 
election-speeches . and observe how votes are ne by clap-trap 
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appeals to senseless prejudices and by fostering hopes of impossible 
benefits, while votes are lost by candid statements of stern truths 
and endeavours to dissipate groundless expectations. Let him watch 
the process, and he will see that when the fermenting mass of poli- 
tical passions and beliefs is put into' the electoral still, there distils 
over not the wisdom alone but the folly also—sometimes in the 
larger proportion. Nay, if he watches closely he may suspect that 
not only is the corporate conscience lower than the average indi- . 
vidual conscience, but the corporate intelligence too. The minority 
of the wise in a constituency is liable to be wholly submerged by the 
majority of the ignorant: often ignorance alone gets represented. In 
the representative assembly, again, the many mediocrities practically 
rule the few superiorities: the few superior are obliged to express 
. those views only which the rest can undérstand, and must keep to 
themselves their best and farthest-reaching thoughts as thoughts 
that would have no weight. He needs but to remember that abstract 
principles are pooh-poohed in the House of Commons, to see at once 
that while the unwisdom expresses itself abundantly, what of highest 
wisdom there may be has to keep silence. And if he asks an illus- 
tration of the way in which the intelligence of the body of members 
brings out a result lower than would the intelligence of the average 
member, he may see one in those muddlings of provisions and con- 
fusions of language in Acts of Parliament, which have lately been 
calling forth protests from the judges, 

Thus the assumption that it is possible for a nation to get in the 
shape of law something like embodied reason, when it is not itself 
pervaded by a correlative reasonableness, is improbable è priori 
and disproved @ posteriori. The belief that truly-good legislation 
and administration can go along with a humanity not truly good, is 
a chronic delusion. While our own form of government, giving 
means for expressing and enforcing claims, is the best form yet 
evolved for preventing aggressions of class upon class, and of indi- 
viduals on one another; yet it is hopeless to expect from it, any more 
than from other forms of government, a capacity and a rectitude 
greater than that of the society out of which it grows. And criticisms 
like the foregoing, which imply that its shortcomings can be set 
right by expostulating with existing governing agents or by appoint- 
ing .others, imply that subtlest kind of political bias which is apt 
to remain when the stronger kinds have been got rid of. 


Second only to the class-bias, we may say that the political bias 
most seriously distorts sociological conceptions. That this is so with 
the bias of political party, every one sees in some measure, though 
not in full measures It is manifest to the Radical that the bias of 
the Tory blinds him to a present evil or to a future good. It 
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is manifest to the Tory that the Radical does not see the benefit 
there is in that which he wishes to destroy, and fails to-recognize the 
‘mischiefs likely to be done by the institution he would establish. 
But neither imagines that the other is no less needful than himself. 
The Radical, with his impracticable ideal, is unaware that his enthu- 
siasm will serve only to advance things a little, but not at all as he 
expects ; and he will not admit that the obstructiveness of the Tory 
is a wholesome check. The Tory, doggedly resisting, cannot perceive 
that the established order is but relatively good, and that his defence 
of it is simply a means of preventing premature change; while he 
fails to recognize in the bitter antagonism and sanguine hopes of the 
Radical, the agencies without which there could be no progress. Thus 
neither fully understands his own function or the function of his 
opponent; and by as much as he falls short of understanding it, he is 
disabled from rightly understanding social phenomena. 

The more general kinds of political bias distort men’s sociological 
conceptions in other ways, but quite as seriously. There is this 
perennial delusion, common to Radical and Tory, that legislation is 
omnipotent, and that things will get done because laws are passed to 
do them; there is this confidence in one or other form of govern- 
ment, due to the belief that a government onée established will 
retain its form and work as was intended ; there is this hope that by 
some means the collective wisdom can be separated from the col- 
lective folly, and set over it in such way as to guide things aright ;— 
all’ of them implying that general political bias which inevitably 
coexists with subordination to political agencies.. The effect on 
sociological speculation is to maintain the conception of a society as 
something manufactured by statesmen, and to distract attention from 
the phenomena of social evolution. While the regulating agency 
occupies the thoughts, scarcely any thought is given to those astound- 
ing processes and results due to the energies regulated. The genesis 
of the vast productive and manufacturing and distributing agencies 
which has gone on spontaneously, often hindered, and at best only 
restrained, by governing powers, is passed over with unobservant 
eyes. And thus, by continually contemplating the power which 
keeps in order, and contemplating rarely, if at all, the activities that 
are kept in order, there is produced an extremely one-sided theory of 
society. ` 

Clearly, it is with this as it is with the kinds of bias previously 
considered—the degree of it bears a certain necessary relation to the 
temporary phase of progress. It can diminish orly as fast as 
society advances, A well-balanced social self-consciousness, like a, 
well-balanced individual self-consciousness, is the accompaniment of 
a high evolution. . 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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WHO DISCOVERED THE QUANTIFICATION OF 
THE PREDICATE? 


N his brief article contained in the last number of the CONTEMPO- 
RARY REVIEW, Professor Spencer Baynes asserts that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has written with the incautiousness of a novice concerning 
the relation of Mr. George Bentham and Sir W. Hamilton to the 
discovery of the quantification of the predicate. Mr. Baynes no doubt 
regards his vindication of Hamilton as a crushing reply to Mr. 
Spencer’s daring substitution of one name for the other in alluding 
to this great logical discovery; and it must be allowed -that both 
Mr. Baynes’ article and the old letter to the Athenewm, quoted 
therein, are highly creditable to his skill as an advocate, and to his 
esteem for an eminent teacher and friend. His statements, however, 
are entirely of an ex parte nature, and as he alludes to a correspon- 
dence with me upon the subject (in the year 1869) I should like to 
explain that neither by that correspondence, nor by any subsequent 
inquiry, have I been led to abandon my strong opinion that Mr. 
George Bentham, the present distinguished President of the Linnzan 
Society, is substantially the first discoverer of this logical principle, 
so far as its discovery can be said to be due to British philosophers 
of the present century. As Mr. Spencer has now raised the question 
I must venture with regret to incur the censure of my friend Mr. 
Baynes, by questioning the accuracy of most of his statements con- 
cerning the “ Outlines of a New System of Logic,” published by Mr. 
Bentham in’1827, and reviewed by Sir W. Hamilton in 1883, as any 
one may see by turning either to the Edinburgh Review of April, 
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1833, No. CXV., vol. Ivi., pp. 194—238, or 7 Hamilton’s reprinted 
“ Discussions,” article No. 4. 

The following are the categorical answers which I must mone to 
Mr. Baynes’ statements :— 

(1). Mr. Bentham distinctly explains the principle of the quantified 
‘predicate (p. 131), and makes it the general foundation of his treat- 
ment, both of propositions and syllogisms (pp. 131—162). 

(2). He does employ the principle with success to explain the true 
logical value of propositions, and although his expression “ conversive 
syllogism” is not to be defended, he does thoroughly apply the quanti- 
fication of the predicate to simplify the doctrine of conversion of 
propositions. He says (p. 150), “In transposing the terms care must 
be taken not to change their sign of extent; and: it is in order to 
avoid this defect that the extent should always be distinctly expressed,” 
meaning by extent the extent of both terms. : 

(3). Mr. Baynes asserts that Mr. Bentham, although he undoubtedly 
- stated exactly the same-eight propositions which are characteristic of 
Hamilton’s system, did not know what to do with them, and at once 
rejected three out of the eight. | 

This is only very partially correct. Mr. Bentham’s words are as 
follows (p. 134): “But as in all equations, it matters not which 
member is expressed first, the two last of these forms are identical 
with the two first, and may therefore be omitted, it being more 
common, as well as more convenient, to express the universal term 
before the partial one. The second form may also be suppressed, as 
the fourth expresses the same idea in a manner more convenient for 
the deductive process.” Now this means that two propositions were 
so obviously the converses of the others (“some elements are all 
metals,” being the evident converse of “all metals are some 
elements”) that he did not care to encumber his list by stating 
them twice over. -This is exactly what Hamilton did in his so-called 
“Unfigured Syllogism,” in which either term of a proposition was. 
indifferently written first, as was most convenient. Hamilton subse- 
quently claimed for his system that it destroyed the necessity of 
distinguishing subject and predicate, by,showing that propositions 
are merely equations, and enabling us to convert. them all simply. 
(See his Controversy with De Morgan in De Mor gan's “ Formal 
Logic,” Appendix, p. 308.) 

As regards the second form of proposition, Mr. Bentham may per- 
haps have been in error, but it is remarkable that though he proposes 
to suppress it, he really does not do so, but introduces it again on pp. 
134, 141, and 160, in conjunction with the fourth form: I believe, 
therefore, that Bentham’s quantification was substantially as “ tho- 
roughgoing” as that of Hamilton. . 
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(4). Although Mr. Bentham did not actually write out a new 
system of syllogisms, he clearly pointed out the existence of such a 
system as the necessary result of his principle. He says (p. 154): 
“ The five (in reality as stated above, six) species of simple proposi- 
tions, as given in the table at the end of my last chapter, may be 
combined three by three in a variety of ways by transposing the 
terms, and by changing the signs of extent, or those of identity or 
diversity. Nineteen of these combinations have been separately desig- 
nated by logicians.’’ Bentham, again, proposes to replace the complex 
rules of the syllogism by certain simple axioms (p. 155), and adds : “In 
order to show the all-comprehensiveness of these rules or axioms, in as 
far as they relate to syllogisms, it might not appear irrelevant, if I 
were to exemplify them in the case of some of the syllogisms given 
by Dr. Whately,” and he. gives six examples expressed in symbolic 
propositions of the quantified form (pp. 158—1 60). 

Now we find that Hamilton claimed to be in possession of .his 
principle of the quantified predicate in 1833, because in his review of 
Bentham’s book he incidentally employed two quantified -preditates 
in discussing the inductive syllogism (see “ Discussions,” 2nd ed. pp. 
163—166). Yet the very book under review contained more than 
forty examples of propositions with quantified predicates, besides six 
syllogisms fully worked out according to the principle which Hamil- 
ton claims to be his own. What, however, appears: most fatal to 
Hamilton’s position is the fact that in 1846 and 1847 he brought an 
acrimonious charge of plagiarism against the late Professor De Mor- 
gan, one of the most upright and almost morbidly scrupulous of men. 
Now when we compare the systems of Bentham, Hamilton, and De 
Morgan, it clearly appears that the resemblance between the two ‘first 
is far more close than between the two last. De Morgan never did 
adopt the’ same series of eight propositions. Two of De Morgan’s 
eight propositions were essentially different, so that he could not have 
taken them either from Bentham or Hamilton. Out of the fruitful 
principle of the quantified form of the proposition, Hamilton developed 
one system of syllogisms, clearly foreshadowed by Bentham ; Arch- 
bishop Thomson developed independently nearly the same system ; 
De Morgan developed another and essentially different system ; 
Boole, on the very same principle, a still more different system, pro- 
bably more valuable than any of the others. Now, of these four 
eminent men, Hamilton is the only one who can be shown to have 
had, or probably had any knowledge of Bentham’s book; and yet 
Hamilton is the one commonly credited with the discovery. 

This discovery is undoubtedly the most fruitful one made in 
abstract logical science since the time of Aristotle, and there are so 
many curious points about the matter, that it is likely to attract 
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attention from time to time. That Hamilton himself, in reviewing 
Bentham’s book, failed to make the slightest reference to Bentham’s 
statement of a principle afterwards to be the ground-work of Hamilton’s 
reputation for original discovery ; that no mention of the book occurs, 
so far as I am aware, in any other part of Hamilton’s elaborate his- , 
torical comments on logic; that Mr. Baynes when preparing, with 
the assistance of Hamilton, a history of the principle of quantifica- 
tion, in which the faintest allusions of the schoolmen to the principle 
were duly inserted, remained wholly unconscious of the existence of 
Bentham’s book ; these are facts only to be explained by supposing 
that Hamilton never looked beyond page 125 of the book (containing 
287 pages) which he was reviewing, in a manner not uncommon to 
reviewers. I should certainly have adopted this hypothesis, except 
for the fact that when the presence of the doctrine in Bentham’s 
book was pointed out in the Athenwwm of 21st December, 1850, 
No, 1208, by Mr. Warlow, Hamilton made no such explanation, and 
indeed, no explanation at all,'so far as I know, except a curious and 
self-contradictory note inserted at page 164 of the second edition of 
his “ Discussions,” where he claims his own discovery as dating from 
1833, and, without naming Bentham, appears to discredit his posses- 
sion of any merit. I have said enough, however, to show that this 
question cannot be closed by the summary denial of all yalue to 
Bentham’s work. 
| W. STANLEY JEVONS. 





THE PROBLEMS OF THE DEEP SEA. - 


N the 21st of December, 1872, H.M.S. Challenger, an eighteen 
gun corvette, of 2000 tons burden, sailed from Portsmouth 
harbour for a three, or perhaps four, years’ cruise; No man-of-war 
ever left that famous port before with so singular an equipment. Two 
of the eighteen sixty-eight pounders of the Challenger’s armament 
remained to enable her to speak with effect to sea-rovers, haply devoid 
of any respect for science, in the remote seas for which she is bound ; 
but the main-deck was, for the most part, stripped of its warlike gear, 
and fitted up with physical, chemical, and biological laboratories ; 
photography had its dark cabin; while apparatus for dredging, trawl- 
ing, and sounding ; for photometers and for thermometers, filled the 
space formerly occupied by guns and gun-tackle, pistols and cut- 
lasses, 

The crew of the Challenger match her fittings. Captain Nares, 
his officers and men, are ready to look after the interests of hydro- 
graphy, work the ship, and, if need be, fight her as seamen should ; 
while there is a staff of scientific civilians, under the general direction — 
of Dr. Wyville Thomson, F.R.S., (Professor of Natural History in 
Edinburgh University by rights, but at present detached for duty in . 
partibus,) whose business it is to turn all the wonderfully packed 
stores of appliances to account, and to accumulate, before the ship 
returns to England, such additions to natural knowledge as shall 
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justify the labour and cost involved in the fitting out and maintenance 
of the expedition. 

Under the able and zealous superintendence of the Hydrographer, . 
Admiral Richards, every precaution which experience and forethought 
could devise has been taken to provide the expedition with the 
material conditions of success; and it would seem as if nothing short 
of wreck or pestilence, both most improbable contingencies, could pre- 
vent the Challenger from doing splendid work, and opening up a new 
era in the history of scientific voyages. 

The dispatch of this expedition is the culmination of a series of 
such enterprises, gradually increasing in magnitude and importance, 
which the Admiralty, greatly to its credit, has carried out for some 
years past ; and the history of which is given by Dr. Wyville Thomson 
in the beautifully illustrated volume entitled “The Depths of the Sea,” 
published since his departure. 


“In the spring of the year 1868, my friend Dr. W. B. Carpenter, at that 
time one of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal Society, was with me in Ireland, 
where we were working out together the structure and development of the 
Crinoids. JI had long previously had a profound conviction that the land 
of promise for the naturalist, the only remaining region where there were 
endless novelties of extraordinary interest ready to the hand which had the 
means of gathering them, was the bottom of the deep sea. I had even:had a 
glimpse of some of these treasures, for I hadseen, the year before, with Prof. 
Sars, the forms which I have already mentioned dredged by his son at a depth 
of 300 to 400 fathoms off the Loffoten Islands. I propounded my views to 
my fellow-labourer, and we discussed the subject many times over our micro- 
scopes. I strongly urged Dr. Carpenter to use his influence at head-quarters 
to induce the Admiralty, probably through the Council of the Royal Society, 
to give us the use of å vessel properly fitted with dredging gear and all 
necessary scientific apparatus, that many heavy questions as to the state of 
things in the depths ofthe ocean, which were still in a state of uncertainty, 
might be definitely settled. After full consideration, Dr. Carpenter promised. 
his hearty co-operation, and we agreed that I should write to him on his 
return to London, indicating generally the results which I anticipated, and 
sketching out what I conceived to be a promising line of inquiry. The 
Council of the Royal Society warmly supported the proposal; and I give 
here in chronological order the short and eminently satisfactory correspond- 
ence which led to the Admiralty placing at the disposal of Dr, Carpenter 
and myself the gunboat Lightning, under the command of Staff-Commander 
May, R.N., in the summer of 1868, for a trial cruise to the North of Scot- 
land, and afterwards to the much wider surveys in H.M.S. Porcupine, 
Captain Calver, R.N., which were made with the additional association of 
' Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, in the summers of the years 1869 and 1870.” * 

4 


Plain men may be puzzled to understand why Dr. Wyville Thom- 
son, not being a cynic, should relegate the “Land of Promise” to the 
bottom of the deep sea; they may still more wonder what manner of 
“milk and honey” the Challenger expects to find ; and their perplexity 


* “The Depths of the Sea,” pp. 49-50. 
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may well rise to its maximum, when they seek to divine the manner 
in which that milk and honey are to be got out of so inaccessible a 
Canaan. I will, therefore, endeavour to give some answer to these 
questions in an order the reverse of that in which I have stated them. 

Apart from hooks, and lines, and ordinary nets, fishermen have, from 
time immemorial, made use of two kinds of implements for getting 
at sea-creatures which live beyond tide-marks—these are the “dredge” 
and the “ trawl.” The dredge is used by oyster-fishermen. Imagine 
a large bag, the mouth of which has the shape of an elongated paral- 
lelogram, and is fastened to an iron frame of the same shape, the two 
long sides of this rim being fashioned into scrapers. Chains attach 
the ends of the frame to a stout rope, so that when the bag is dragged 
along by the rope, the edge of one of the scrapers rests on the ground, 
and scrapes whatever it touches into the bag. The oyster-dredger 
takes one of these machines in his boat, and when he has reached the 
oyster-bed the dredge is tossed overboard ; as soon as it has sunk to 
the bottom, the rope is paid out sufficiently to prevent it from pulling 
the dredge directly upwards, and is then made fast-while‘the boat goes 
ahead. The dredge is thus dragged along and scrapes oysters and 
other sea-animals and plants, stones, and mud into the bag. When 
the dredger judges it to be full he hauls it up, picks out the oysters, 
throws the rest overboard, and begins again. | 

Dredging in shallow water, say ten to twenty fathoms, is an easy 
. operation enough ; but the deeper the dredger goes, the heavier must 
be his vessel, and the stouter his tackle, while the operation of haul- 
ing up becomes moré and more laborious. Dredging in 150 fathoms _ 
is very hard work, if it has to be carried on by manual labour ; but 
_ by the use of the donkey engine to supply power, * and of the contri- 
vances known as “accumulators,” to diminish the risk of snapping 
the dredge rope by the rolling and pitching of the vessel, the dredge 
has been worked deeper and deeper, until at last, on the 22nd of July, 
1869, H.M.S. Porcupine being in the Bay of Biscay, Captain Calver, 
her commander, performed the unprecedented feat of dredging in 
2,435 fathoms, or 14,610 feet, a depth nearly equal to the height of 
Mént Blanc. The dredge “was rapidly hauled on deck at one o’clock _ 
in the morning of the 23rd, after an absence of 7} hours, and a 
journey of upwards of eight statute miles,” with a hundred weight 
and a half of solid contents, 

* The emotional side of the scientific nature has its singularities. Many persons 
will call to mind a certain philosopher’s tenderness over his watch—‘ the little 
creature”—which was so singularly lost and found again. But Dr. Wyville 
Thomson surpasses the owner of the watch in his loving-kindness towards a donkey- 
engine. “This little engine was the comfort of our lives. Once or twice it was . 


overstrained, and then we pitied the willing little thing, panting like an overtaxed 
horse.” 
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The trawl is a sort of net for catching those fish which habitually 
live at the bottom of the sea, such as soles, plaice, turbot, and gurnett. 
The mouth of the net may be thirty or forty feet wide, and one edge 
of its mouth is fastened to a beam of wood of the same length. The 
two ends of the beam are supported by curved pieces of iron, which 
raise the beam and the edge of the net which is fastened to it, 
for a short distance, while the other edge of the mouth of the 
net trails upon the ground. The closed end of the net has the 
form of a great pouch; and, as the beam is dragged along, the fish, 
roused from the bottom by the sweeping of the net, readily pass into 
its mouth and accumulate in the pouch at its end. After drifting 
with the tide for six or seven hours the trawl is hauled up, the mar- 
ketable fish are picked out, the others thrown away, and the trawl 
sent overboard for another operation. — l 

More than a thousand sail of well-found trawlers are constantly 
engaged in sweeping the seas around our coast in this way, and it is 
to them that we owe a very large proportion of our supply of fish. 
The difficulty’ of trawling, like that of dredging, rapidly increases 
with the depth at which the operation is performed; and, until the 
other day, it is probable that trawling at so great a depth as 100 
fathoms was something unheard of. But the first news from the 
Challenger opens up new possibilities for the trawl. 

Dr. Wyville Thomson writes (Nature, March 20, 1873) :— 

“For the first two or three hauls in very deep water off the coast of 
Portugal, the dredge came up filled with the usual ‘Atlantic ooze,’ tenaci- 
dus and uniform throughout, and the work of hours, in sifting, gave the 
very smallest possible result. We were extremely anxious to get some idea 
of the general character of the Fauna, and particularly of the distribution 
of the higher groups ; and after various suggestions for modification of the 
dredge, it was proposed to try the ordinary trawl. We had a compact 
trawl, with a 15 feet beam, on board, and we sent it down off Cape St. Vin- 
cent at a depth of 600 fathoms, The experiment looked hazardous, but, to 
our great satisfaction, the trawl came up all right and contained, with many 
of the larger invertebrata, several fishes. . . . After the first attempt we 
tried the trawl several times at depths of 1090, 1525, and finally 2125 
fathoms, and always with success.” 


é 


To the coral-fishers of the Mediterranean, who seek the precious 
red coral, which grows firmly fixed to rocks at a depth of sixty to 
eighty fathoms, both the dredge and the trawl would be useless. 
They, therefore, have recourse to a sort of frame, to which are fastened 
long bundles of loosely netted hempen cord, and which is lowered by 
a rope to the depth at which the hempen cords can sweep over the 
surface of the rocks and break off the coral, which is brought up en- 
tangled in the cords. A similar contrivance has arisen out of the 


necessities of deep-sea exploration. 
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In the course of the dredging of the Porcupine, it was frequently 


. found that, while few objects of interest were brought up within the 


w 


~ 


dredge, many living creatures came up sticking to the outside of the 
dredge-bag, and even to the first few fathoms of the dredge-rope. 
The mouth of the dredge doubtless rapidly filled with mud, and thus 
the things it should have brought up were shut out. To remedy this 
inconvenience Captain Calver devised an arrangement not unlike that 
employed by the coral-fishers. He fastened half a dozen swabs, such 
as are used for drying decks, to the dredge. A swab is something 
like what a birch-broom would be if its twigs were made of long, coarse, 
hempen yarns. These dragged along after the dredge over the surface 


-of the mud, and entangled the creatures living there—multitudes of 


which, twisted up in the strands of the swabs, were brought to the sur- 
face with the dredge. A. further improvement was made by attach- 
ing a long iron bar to the bottom of the dredge bag, and fastening 
Jarge bunches of teased-out hemp to the end of this bar. These 


“tangles” bring up immense quantities of such animals as have , 


long arms, or spines, or prominences which readily-become caught in 
the hemp, but they are very destructive to the fragile organisms 
which they.imprison ; and, now that the trawl can be successfully 
worked at the greatest depths, it may be expected to supersede them ; 
at least, wherever the ground is soft enough to permit of trawling. 

It is obvious that between the dredge, the trawl, and the tangles, 
there is little chance for any organism, except such as are able to 
burrow rapidly, to remain safely at the bottom of any part of the sea 
which the Challenger undertakes to explore. , And, for the first time 
in the history of scientific exploration, we have a fair chance of learn- 
ing what the population of the depths of the sea is like in the most 
widely different parts of the world. 

And now arises the next question. The means of exploration 
being fairly adequate, what forms of life may be looked for at these 
vast ‘depths 2 

The systematic study of the Distr ibution of living beings is the most 
modern branch of Biological Science, and came into’ existence long 
aftér Morphology and Physiology had attained a considerable deve- 
lopment. This naturally does not imply that, from the time men 
began to observe natural phenomena; they were ignorant of the fact 
that the animals and plants of one part of the world are different 
from those in other regions; or that those of the hills are different 
from those of the plains in the same region; or finally that some 
marine creatures are found only in the shallows, while others inhabit 
the deeps. Nevertheless, it was only after the discovery of America 
that the attention of naturalists was powerfully drawn to the won- 
derful differences between the animal population of the central and 
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southern parts of the new world and that of those parts of the old 
world which lie under the same parallels of latitude. So far back as 
1667 Abraham Mylius, in his treatise “De Animalium origine 
et migratione populorum,” argues that, since there are innumerable 
species of animals in America which do not exist elsewhere, they 
must have been made and placed there by the Deity: Buffon no less’ 
forcibly insists upon the difference between the Faunz of the old 
and new world. But the first attempt to gather facts of this order 
into a whole, and to co-ordinate them into a series of generalizations, 

or laws of Geographical Distribution, is not a century old, and is 
contained in the “Specimen Zoologie Geographice Quadrupedum 
Domicilia et Migrationes sistens,” published, in 1777, by the learned 


Brunswick Professor, Eberhard Zimmermann, who illustrates his work ; 


by what he calls a “Tabula Zoographica,” which is the oldest distri- 
butional map known to me. 

In regard to matters of fact, Zimmermann’s chief aim is to show 
that among terrestrial mammals, some occur all over the world, while 
others are restricted to particular areas of greater or smaller extent ; 
and that the abundance of species follows temperature, being greatest 
in warm and least in cold climates, But marine animals, he thinks, 
obey no such law. The Arctic and Atlantic Seas, he says, are as full 
of fishes and other animals as those of the tropics. It is, therefore, 
clear that cold does not affect the dwellers in the sea as it does land 
animals, and that this must be the case follows from the fact that sea 
water,“ propter varias quas continet bituminis spiritusque particu- 
las,” freezes with much more difficulty than fresh water. On the 
other hand, the heat of the Equatorial sun penetrates but a short 
distance below the surface of the ocean. Moreover, according to 
Zimmermann, the incessant disturbance of the mass of the sea by 
winds and tides, so'mixes up.the warm and the cold that life is 
evenly diffused and abundant throughout the ocean. 

In 1810, Risso, in his work on the Ichthyology of Nice, laid the 
foundation of what has since been termed “ bathymetrical ” distribu- 
tion, or distribution in depth, by showing that regions of the sea 
bottom of different depths could be distinguished by the fishes which 
inhabit them. There was the littoral region between tide marks 
with its sand-eéls, pipe fishes, and blennies: the seaweed region, 
extending from low water-mark to a depth of 450 feet, with its 
wrasses, rays, and flat fish ; and the deep-sea region, from 450 feet 
to 1500 feet or more, with its file-fish, sharks, gurnards, cod, and 
sword-fish. 

More than twenty years later, MM. Audouin and Milne Edwards 
carried out the principle of distinguishing the Faune of different 
zones of depth much more minutely, in their “Recherches pour 
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servir à l'Histoire Naturelle du Littoral de la France,” published in 
1832. 

They divide the area included between highwater-mark and low- 
water-mark of spring tides (which is very extensive, on account of the 
great rise and fall of the tide on the Normandy coast about St. Malo, 
where their observations were made) into four zones, each charac- 
terized by its peculiar invertebrate inhabitants. Beyond the fourth 
region they distinguish a fifth, which is never uncovered, and is 
inhabited by oysters, scallops, and large starfishes and other animals. 
Beyond this they seem to think that animal life is absent.* 

Audouin and Milne Edwards were the first to see the importance 
of the bearing of a knowledge of the manner in which marine ani- 
mals are distributed i in depth, on geology. They suggest that, by this 
means, it will be possible to judge whether a fossiliferous stratum 
was formed upon the shore of an ancient sea, and even to determine 
whether it was deposited in shallower or deeper water on that shore ; 
the association of shells of animals which live in different zones of 
depth will prove that the shells have been transported into the posi- 
tion in which they are found ; while, on the other hand, the absence 
of shells in a deposit will not justify the conclusion that the waters 
in which it was formed were devoid of animal inhabitants, inasmuch 
as they might have been only too deep for habitation. . 

The new line of investigation thus opened by the French natural- 
ists was followed up by the Norwegian, Sars, in 1835, by Edward 
Forbes, in our own country, in 1840,+ and by Cirsted, in Denmark, a 
few years later. The genius of Forbes, combined with his extensive 
knowledge of botany, invertebrate zoology, and geology, enabled him 
to do more than any of his compeers in bringing the importance of 
distribution in depth into notice; and his ree in the Aigean 
Sea, and still more his remaikabie paper “ On the Geological Rela- 


* «Enfin plus bas encore, c'est-à-dire alors loin des côtes, le fond des eaux ne paraît 
plus être habité, du moins dans nos mers, par aucun de ces animaux ” (l. c. tom. i. 
p. 237). The * ces animaux ” leaves the meaning of the authors doubtful. 

t In the paper in the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Survey ” cited further on, Forbes writes : 

“In an essay ‘On the Association of Mollusca on the British Coasts, considered. 
with reference to Pleistocene Geology,’ printed in [the ‘Edinburgh Academic Annual’ 
for] 1840, I described the mallusca, as distributed on our shores and seas, in four great 
“zones or regions, usually denominated ‘ The Littoral Zone, ‘ The region of Laminaria,’ 
* The region of Corallines,’ and ‘The region of Corals.’ An extensive series of 
researches, chiefly conducted by the members of the committee appointed by the 
British Association to investigate the marine geology of Britain by means of the 
dredge, have not invalidated this classification, and the researches of Professor 
Lovén, in the Norwegian and Lapland seas, have borne out their correctness. The 
first two of the regions above mentioned had been previously noticed by Lamouroux, 
in his account of the distribution (vertically) of sea-weeds, by Audouin and Milne 
Edwards in their ‘ Observations on the Natural History of the coast of France,’ and 
by Sars in the preface to his ‘ Beskrivelser og Jagttagelser.’ ” 
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tions of the existing Fauna and Flora of the British Isles,” published 
in 1846, in the first ‘volume of the “ Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain,” attracted universal attention. 

On the coasts of the British Islands, Forbes distinguishes four zones 
or regions, the Littoral (between tide marks), the Laminarian (be- 
tween lowwater-mark and 15 fathoms), the Coralline (from 15 to 50 
fathoms), and the Deep sea or Coral region (from 50 fathoms to beyond 
100 fathoms). But, in the deeper waters of the Ægean Sea, between 
the shore and a depth of 300 fathoms, Forbes was able to make out 
no fewer than eight zones of life, in the course of which the number 
and variety of forms gradually diminished ; until, beyond 300 fathoms, 

tlife disappeared altogether. Hence it appeared as if descent in the 
sea had much thé same effect on life, as ascent on land. Recent 
investigations appear to show that Forbes was right enough in his 
classification of the facts of distribution in depth as they are to be 
observed in the Algean; and though, at the time he wrote, one or two 
observations were extant which might have warned him not to gene- 
ralize too extensively from his Ægean experience, his own dredging 
work was so much more extensive and systematic than that of any 
other naturalist, that it is not wonderful he should have felt justified 
in building upon it. Nevertheless, so far as the limit of the range 
of life im depth goes, Forbes’ conclusion has been completely nega- 
ores and the greatest depths yet attained show not even an appr oach 
to a “zero of life : 7 


“ During the several cruises of H.M. ships Lightning and Porcupine in the 
years 1868, 1869 and 1870,” says Dr. Wyville ‘Thomson, .“ fifty-seven hauls 
of the dredge were taken in the Atlantic at depths beyond 500 fathoms, 
aud sixteen at depths beyond 1,000 fathoms, and, in all cases, life was 
abundant. In 1869, we took two casts in depths greater than 2,000 
fathoms. In both of these life was abundant; and with the deepest cast, 

2,435 fathoms, off the mouth of the Bay of Biscay, we took living, well- | 
marked and characteristic examples of all the five invertebrate sub-king- 
doms. And thus the question of the existence of abundant animal life. at 
the bottom of the sea has been finally settled and for all depths, for there 
js no reason to suppose that the depth anywhere exceeds between three and 
four thousand fathoms ; and if there be nothing in the conditions of a depth 
of 2,500 fathoms to prevent the full development of a varied F auna, Ìt is 
impossible” to suppose that even an additional thousand fathoms would make 
any great difference,” ' 

* “The Depths of the Sea,” p. 30., Results of a similar kind, obtained by 
previous observers, are stated at length in the sixth chapter, pp. 267—280. The 
dredgings carried out by Count Pourtales, under the authority of Professor Peirce, 
the Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, in the years 1867, 1868, and 
1869, are particularly noteworthy, and it is probably not too much to say, in the 
words of Professor Agassiz, “ that we owe to the coast survey the first broad and com- 
prehensive basis for an exploration of the sea bottom on a large scale, opening a new 
era in zoological and geological research.” 
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As Dr. Wyville Thomson’s recent letter, cited above, shows, the 
use of the trawl, at great depths, has brought to light a still greater 
diversity of life. Fishes came up from a depth of 600 to more than 
1,000 fathoms, all “in a peculiar condition from the expansion of the 
air contained in their bodies. On their relief from the extreme pres- 
sure, their eyes, especially, had a singular appearance, protruding like 
great globes from their heads.” Bivalve and univalve mollusca seem 
to be rare at the greatest depths; but starfishes, sea urchins, and 
other echinoderms, zoophytes, sponges, and protozoa abound. 

It is obvious that the Challenger has the privilege of opening a 

new chapter in the history of the living world. She cannot send 
down her dredges and her trawls into these virgin depths of the 
great ocean without bringmg up a discovery. Even though the 
thing itself may be neither “rich nor rare,” the fact that it camé 
from that depth, in that particular latitude and longitude, will be a 
new fact in distribution, and, as such, have a certain importance. 
. But it may be confidently assumed that the things brought up 
will very frequently be zoological novelties ; or, better-still, zoological 
antiquities, which in the tranquil and little-changed depths of the 
ocean have escaped the causes of destruction at work in the shallows, 
and represent the predominant population of a past age. 

It has been seen that Audouin and Milne Edwards foresaw the 
general influence of the study of distribution in depth upon the 
interpretation of geological phenomena. Forbes connected the two 
orders of inquiry still more closely; and in the thoughtful essay 
“ On the connection between the distribution of the existing Fauna 
and Flora of the British Isles, and the geological changes which have 
affected their area, especially during the epoch of the Northern drift,” 
to which reference has already been made, he pe forth a most preg- 
nant suggestion. 

In certain parts of the sea-bottom in the immediate vicinity of the 
British Islands, as in the Clyde district, among the Hebrides, in the 
Moray Firth, and in the German Ocean, there are depressed areæ, 
forming a kind of submarine valleys, the centres of which are from 
80 to 100 fathoms, or more, deep. These depressions are inhabited 
by assemblages of marine animals, which differ from those found over 
the adjacent and shallower region, and resemble those which are 
met with much farther north, on the Norwegian coast. Forbes called 
these Scandinavian detachments “ Northern outliers.” 

How did these isolated patches of a.northern population get into 
these deep places? To explain the mystery, Forbes called to mind 
the fact that, in the epoch which immediately preceded the present, 
the climate was much colder (whence the name of “glacial epoch” 
applied to it) ; and that the shells which are found fossil, or sub-fossil, 
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in deposits of that age are precisely such as are now to be met with 
only in the Scandinavian, or still more Arctic, regions. Undoubtedly, 
during the glacial epoch, the general population of our seas had, uni- 
versally, the northern aspect which is now presented only by the 
“northern outliéts ;” just as the vegetation of the land, down to the 
sea level, had the northern character which is, at present, exhibited 
only by the plants which live on the tops of our mountains. But, as 
the glacial epoch passed away, and the present climatal conditions were 
developed, the northern plants were “able to maintain ‘themselves 
only on the bleak heights, on which southern forms could not com- 
pete with them. And, in like manner, Forbes suggested that, after 
the glacial epoch, the northern animals then inhabiting the sea 
became restricted to the deeps in which they could hold 4 their own 
against invaders from the south, better fitted than they to flourish 
in the warmer waters of the shallows. Thus depth in the sea cor- 
responded in its effect upon distribution to height on the land. 

_ The same idea is applied to the explanation of a similar anomaly in 
the Fauna of the Agean :— 


r 


“In the deepest of the regions of depth of the figean, the represen- 
tation of a Northern Fauna is maintained, partly by identical and partly 
by representative forms. . .. The presence of the-latter is essentially 
due to the law (of representation of parallels of latitude by zones of depth), 
whilst that of the former species depended on their transmission from 
their parent seas during a former epoch, and subsequent isolation. That 
epoch was doubtless the newer Pliocene or Glacial Era, when the Mya 
truncata and other northern forms now extinct in the Mediterr anean, 
and found fossil in the Sicilian tertiaries, ranged into that sea. The 
changes which there destroyed the shallow water glacial forms, did not 

affect those living in the depths, and which still survive.” * 


. The conception that the inhabitants of local depressions of the sea- 
bottom might be a remnant of the ancient population of the area, 
which had held their own in these deep fastnesses against an invading 
` Fauna, as Britons and Gaels have held out in Wales and in Scotland 
against encroaching Teutons, thus broached by Forbes, received a 
wider application than Forbes‘had dreamed of, when the sounding 
machine first brought up specimens of the mud of the deep sea. As 
I have pointed out elsewhere,t it at once became obvious that the 
calcareous sticky mud of the Atlantic was made up, in the main, of 
shells of Globigerina and other Foraminifera, identical with those of 
which the true chalk is composed, and the identity extended even to 
the presence of those singular bodies, the ‘Coccoliths and Cocco- . 
spheres, the true nature of which is not yet made out. Here then 


* « Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain,” Vol. i. p. 390. 
` t “Lay Sermons, &e.,” “ On a Piece of Chalk.” 
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were organisms, as old as the cretaceous epoch, still alive, and doing 
their work of rock-making at the bottom of existing seas. What if 
Globigerina and the Coccoliths should not be the only survivors of a 
world passed away, which are hidden beneath three miles of salt 
water? The letter which Dr. Wyville Thomson wrote to Dr. Car- 
penter in May, 1868, out of which all these expeditions have grown, 
shows that this query had become a practical problem in Dr. 
Thomson’s mind at that time; and the desirableness of solving 
the problem is put in the foreground of his reasons for urging the 
Government to undertake the work of exploration :— 


“Two years ago, M. Sars, Swedish Government Inspector of Fisheries, 
had an opportunity, in his official capacity, of dredging off the Loffoten. 
Islands at a depth of 300 fathoms. I visited Norway shortly after his 
return, and had an ‘opportunity of studying with his. father, Professor 
Sars, some of his results, Animal forms were abundant; many of them 
were new to science; and among them was one of surpassing interest, 
the small crinoid, of which you have a specimen, and which we at once 
recognised as a degraded type of the Apiocrinidæ, an order hitherto re- 
garded as extinct, which`attained its maximum in the Pear Encrinites 
of the Jurassic period, and whose latest representative hitherto known 
was the Bourguettocrinus of the chalk. Some years previously, Mr. Abs- 
jornsen, dredging in 200 fathoms in the Hardangerfjord, procured several 
examples of a Starfish (B8risinga), which seems to find its nearest ally in 
the fossil genus Protaster, These observations place it beyond a doubt that 
animal life is abundant in the ocean at depths varying from 200 to 300 
fathoms, that the forms at these great depths differ greatly from those met 
with in ordinary dredgings, and that, at all events in some cases, these animals 
are closely allied to, and would seem to be directly descended fr om, the 
Fauna of the early tertiaries. | 

“I think the latter result might almost have been anticipated ; and, 
probably, further investigation will largely add to this class of data, and 
will give us an opportunity of testing our determinations of the zoological 
position of some fossil types by an examination of the soft parts of their 
recent representatives. The main cause of the destruction, the migration, 
and the extreme modification of animal types, appear to be change of 
climate, chiefly depending upon oscillations of the earth’s crust. These 
oscillations do not appear to have ranged, in the Northern portion of the 
Northern Hemisphere, much beyond 1000 feet since the commencement of 
the-Tertiary Epoch. The temperature of deep waters seems to be constant 
for all latitudes at 39°; so that an immense area of the North Atlantic 
must have had its conditions unaffected by tertiary or post-tertiary oscilla- 
tions,” * 


As we shall see, the assumption that the temperature of the deep sea 
is everywhere 39° F. (4° Cent.) is an-error, which Dr. Wyville Thom- 
son adopted from eminent physical writers ; but the general justice 
of the reasoning is not affected by this circumstance, and Dr. Thom- 
son’s expectation has been, to some extent, already verified. Thus, 


* “The Depths of the Sea,” pp. 51-52. 
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besides Globigerina, there are eighteen species of deep-sea Fora- 
minifera identical with species found in the chalk. 

Imbedded in the chalky mud of the deep sea, in many localities, 
are innumerable cup-shaped sponges, provided with six-rayed 
silicious spicula, so disposed that the wall of the cup is formed of a 
lacework of flinty thread. Not less abundant, in some parts of the 
chalk formation, are the ‘fossils known as Ventriculites, well described 
. by Dr. Thomson as “elegant vases or cups, with branching root-like 
bases, or groups of regularly or irregularly spreading tubes delicately 
fretted on the.surface with an impressed network. like the finest 
lace ;” and he adds, “When we compare such recent forms as 
Aphrocallistes, Iphiteon, Holtenia, and -Askonema, with certain 
series of the chalk Ventriculites, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that they belong to‘the same family—in some cases’ to very nearly 
allied genera,” * 

Professor Duncan finds “several corals:from the coast of Portugal 
more nearly allied to chalk forms than to any others.” 

The Stalked Crinoids or Feather Stars, so. abundant in ancient times, 
are now exclusively confined to the deep sea, and the late explorations 
have yielded forms of old affinity, the existence of which has hitherto 
been unsuspected. “The general character of the group of star fishes 
imbedded in the white chalk is almost the same as in the modern 
Fauna of the deep Atlantic. The sea urchins of the deep sea, 
while none of them are specifically identical with any chalk form, 
belong to the same general groups, and some closely approach 
extinct cretaceous genera. _ 

. Taking these facts i in conjunction with the positive evidence of the 
eae during the Cretaceous epoch, of a deep ocean where now 
lies the dry lend of central and southern Europe, northern Africa, and 
western and southern Asia; and of the gradual diminution of this 
ocean during the older tertiary epoch, until it is represented at the 
present day by such teacups’ full as the Caspian, the Black Sea, and 
the Mediterranean; the supposition of Dr. Thomson and Dr. Car- 
penter that what is now the deep Atlantic, was the deep Atlantic 
(though merged in a vast easterly extension) in the Cretaceous epoch, 
and that the Globigerina mud has been accumulating there from that 
time to this, seems to me to have a great degree of probability. And 
I agree with Dr, Wyville Thomson against Sir Charles Lyell (it takes 
two-of us to have any chance against his authority) in demurring to 
the assertion that “to talk of chalk having been uninterruptedly 
formed in the „Atlantic i is as immadmissible in a geographical as in a 
geological sense.” 

If the word “chalk” 1s to be used as a stratigraphical term and 
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restricted to Globigerina mud deposited during the Cretaceous epoch, 
of course it is improper to call the precisely similar mud of more 
recent date, chalk. If, on the other hand, it is to be used as a mine- 
ralogical term, I do not see how the modern and the ancient chalks 
are to be separated—and, looking at the matter geographically, I see 
no reason to doubt that a boring rod driven from the surface of the 
mud which forms the floor of the mid-Atlantic would pass through 
one continuous mass of Globigerina mud, first of modern, then of 
tertiary, and then of mesozoic date; the “chalks” of different, depths 
and ages being distinguished merely by the different forms of other 
organisms associated with the Globigerina. 

On the other hand, I think it must be admitted that a belief in 
the continuity of the modern with the ancient chalk has nothing to 
do with the proposition that we can, in auy sense whatever, be said 
to be still living in the Cretaceous epoch. When the Challengers 
trawl brings up an Ichthyosaurus, along with a few living specimens 
of Belemnites and Turrilites, it may be admitted that she has come 
upon a cretaceous “outlier ;” but a geological’ period is characterized 
not only by the presence of those creatures which lived in it, but by 
the absence of those which have only come into existence later ; and, 
however large a proportion of true cretaceous forms may be dis- 
covered in the deep sea, the modern types associated with them 
must be abolished before the Fauna, as a whole, could, with any 
propriety, be termed Cretaceous. 


I have now indicated some of the chief lines of Biological inquir y; in 
which the Challenger has special opportunities for doing good service, 
and in following which she will be carrying out the work already 
commenced by the Lightning and Por ‘cupine in their cruises of 
_ 1868 and subsequent years, 

But biology, in the long run, rests upon physics, and the first con- 
dition for arriving at a sound theory of distribution in the deep sea, is 
the precise ascertainment of the conditions of life; or, in other words, 
a full knowledge of all those phenomena which are embraced under 
the head of the Physical Geography of the Ocean. 

Excellent work has already been done in this direction, chiefly 
under the superintendence of Dr. Carpenter, by the Lightning and 
the Porewpine,* and some data of fundamental importance to the 
physical geogr aphy of the sea have been fixed beyond a doubt. 

Thus, though it is true that sea-water steadily contracts as it cools 
down to its fre eezing point, instead of expanding before it reaches its 
freezing point as fresh water does, the truth has been steadily 
ignored by even the highest autborities in physical geography, and 

* “ Proceedings of the Royal Society,” 1870 and 1972. 
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the erroneous conclusions deduced from their erroneous premises have 
been widely accepted asif they were ascertained facts. Of course, if 
sea-water, like fresh water, were heaviest at a temperature of 39° F. 
and got lighter as it approached 32° F., the water of the bottom 
of the deep sea could not be colder than 39°. But one of the first 
results of the careful ascertainment of the temperature at different 
depths, by means of thermometers specially contrived for the 
avoidance of the errors produced by pressure, was the proof that, 
below 1000 fathoms’in the Atlantic, down to the greatest depths 
yet sounded, the water has a temperature always lower than 88° 
Fahr., whatever be the temperature of the water at the surface. And 
that this low temperature of the deepest water is probably the universal 
rule for the depths of the open ocean is shown, among others, by 
Captain Chimmo’s recent observations in the Indian ocean, between 
Ceylon and Sumatra, where, the surface water ranging from 
85°—81° Fahr., the temperature at the bottom at a depth of 2270 
to 2656 fathoms, was only from 34° to 32° Fahr. 

As the mean temperature of the superficial layer of the crust of 
the earth may be taken at about 50° Fahr., it follows that the bottom 
layer of the deep sea in temperate and hot latitudes, is, on the average, 
much colder than either of the bodies with which it is in contact; for 
the temperature of the earth is constant, while that of the air rarely’ 
falls so low as that of the bottom water in, the latitudes in question ; 
and even when it does, has time to affect only a comparatively thin 
stratum of the surface water before the return of warm weather. 

How does this apparently anomalous state of things come about ? 
If we suppose the globe to be covered with a universal ocean, it can: 
hardly be doubted that the cold of the regions towards the poles must 
tend to cause the superficial water of those regions to contract. and 
become specifically heavier. Under these circumstances, it would have - 
no alternative but to descend and spread over the sea-bottom, while 
its place would be taken by warmer water drawn from the adjacent 
regions. ‘Thus, deep, cold, polar-equatorial currents, and superfi- 
cial, warmer, equatorial-polar currents, would be set up; and as the 
former would have a less velocity of rotation from west to east than 
the regions towards which they travel, they would not be due southerly 
or northerly currents, but south-westerly in the northern hemisphere, 
and north-westerly in the southern ; while, by a parity of reasoning, 
the equatorial-polar warm currents would be north-easterly in the 
northern hemisphere, and south-easterly in the southern. Hence, as 
a north-easterly current has.the same direction .as a south-westerly 
wind, the direction of the northern equatorial-polar current in the 
extratropical part of its course would pretty nearly coincide with that , 
of the anti-trade winds. The freezing of the surface of the polar sea 
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would not interfere with the movement thus set up. For, however 
bad a conductor of heat ice may be, the unfrozen sea-water imme- 
diately in contact with the uņdersurface of the ice must needs be 
colder than that further off; and hence will constantly tend to 
descend through the subjacent warmer water. 

‘In this way it would seem inevitable that the surface waters of the 
northern and southern frigid zones must, sooner or later, find their 
way to the bottom of the rest of the ocean; and there accumulate to 
a thickness dependent on the rate at which they.absorb heat from the 
crust of the earth below, and from the surface water above. 

If this hypothesis be correct, it follows that, if any part of the 
ocean in warm latitudes is shut off from the influence ‘of the cold 
polar underflow, the temperature of its deeps should be less cold than 
the temperature of corresponding depths in the open sea, Now, in 
the Mediterranean, Nature offers a remarkable experimental proof of 
just the kind needed. It is a landlocked sea which runs nearly east 
and west, between the twenty-ninth and forty-fifth parallels of north 
latitude. Roughly speaking, the average temperature of the air over 
it is 75° Fahr. in July and 48° i in January. 

This great expanse of water is divided by the peninsula of Italy 
(including Sicily), continuous with which is a submarine elevation car- 
rying less than 1200 feet of water, which extends from Sicily to Cape 
Bon in Africa, into two great pools—an eastern and a western. The 
eastern pool rapidly deepens to more than 12,000 feet, and sends off 
to the north its comparatively shallow branches, the Adriatic and the 
Aigean Seas. The western pool is less deep, though it reaches some 
10,000 feet. And, just as the western end of the eastern pool com- 
municates by a shallow passage, not a sixth of its greatest depth, 
with the western pool, so the western pool is separated from the 
Atlantic by a ridge which runs between Capes Trafalgar and Spartel, 
on which there is hardly 1000 feet of water. All the water of the 
Mediterranean which hes deeper than about 150 fathoms, therefore, 
is shut off from that of the Atlantic, and there is no communication 
between the cold layer of the Atlantic (below 1000 fathoms) and 
thè Mediterranean. Under these circumstances, what is the tem- 
perature of the Mediterranean? Everywhere- below 600 feet it is 

-about 55° Fahr.; and consequently, at its greatest depths, it is some 
20° warmer than the corresponding depths of the Atlantic. 

„It seems extremely difficult to account for this difference in any 
other way, than that by adopting the view so strongly and ably advo- 
cated by Dr. Carpenter, that, in the existing distribution of land and 
water, such a circulation of the water of the ocean does actually occur, 

‘as theoretically must occur, in the universal ocean, with which we 
started. 
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Itis quite another question, however, whether this theoretic circula- 
tion, true cause as it may be, is competent to give rise to such move- 
ments of sea-water, in mass, as those currents, which have commonly 
been regarded as northerly extensions of the Gulf-stream. I shall not 


venture to touch upon this complicated problem ; but I may take occa- - 


sion to remark that the catise of a much simpler phenomenon—the 
stream of Atlantic water which sets through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
eastward, at the rate of two or three miles an hour or more, does not 
seem to be so clearly made out as is desirable. 

The facts appear to be that the water of the Mediterranean is very 
slightly denser than that of the ‘Atlantic (1:0278 to 10265), and that 
the deep water.of the Mediterranean is slightly denser than. that of 
the surface ; while the deep water of the Atlantic is, if anything, 
lighter than that of the surface. Moreover, while a rapid superficial 
current 1s setting in (always, save in exceptionally violent easterly 
winds) through the Straits of Gibraltar, from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean, a deep undercurrent (together with variable side 
currents) is setting out through the Straits, from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic. | 

Dr. Carpenter adopts, without hesitation, the view that the cause 
of this indraught of Atlantic water 1s to be sought in the much more 
rapid evaporation which takes place from the surface of the Mediter- 
ranean than from that of the Atlantic; and thus, by lowering the 
level of the former, gives rise to an indraught from the latter. 

But is there any sound foundation for the three assumptions in- 
volved here ; F.rstly, that the evaporation from the Mediterranean, 
as a whole, is much greater than that from .the Atlantic under cor- 
responding parallels ; secondly, that the rainfall over the Mediterra- 
nean makes up for evaporation less than it does over the Atlantic; 
and thirdly, supposing these two questions answered affirmatively : 
Are not these sources of loss in the Mediterranean fully covered by 
the prodigious quantity of fresh water which, is poured into it by 
great rivers and submarine springs? Consider that the water of the 
Ebro, the Rhine, the Po, the Danube, the Don, the Dnieper, and the 
Nile, all flow directly or indirectly into the Mediterranean ; that fhe 
volume of fresh water which they pour into it is so enormous that 
fresh water may sometimes be baled up from the surface of the sea 
off the Delta of the Nile, while the land is not yet in sight ; that the 
water of the Black Sea is half fresh, and that a current of three or 
four miles an hour constantly streams from it Mediterraneanwards 
through the Bosphorus ;—consider, in addition, that no fewer than 
ten submarine springs of fresh water are known to burst up in the 
Mediterranean, some of them so large that Admiral Smyth calls them 
“subterranean rivers of amazing volume and force ;” and it would 
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seem, on the face of the matter, that the sun must have enough to do 
to keep the level of the Mediterranean down; and that, possibly, we 
may have to seek for the cause of the small superiority in saline 
contents of the Mediterranean water in some condition other than 
solar evaporation. 

Again, if the Gibraltar indraught is the effect of evaporation, why 
does it go on in winter as well as in summer ? 

All these are questions more easily asked than answered ; but they 
must be answered before we can accept the Gibraltar stream as an 
example of a current produced by indraught, with any comfort. 

The Mediterranean is not included in the Challengers route, but 
she will visit one of the most promising and little explored of 
hydrographical regions,—the North Pacific, between Polynesia and 
the Asiatic and American shores; and doubtless the store of observa- 
tions upon the currents of this region, which she willaccumulate, when . 
compared with what we know of the North Atlantic, will throw a 
powerful light upon the present obscurity of the Gulf-stream 
problem. 5 

T. H. HUXLEY. 
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MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NEW RELIGION OF 
THE BIBLE. 


HOSE who have hitherto known Mr. Matthew Arnold only as 

the apostle of culture, and who expect from him chiefly the 
light and refined satire of a poetical mind, ought to have their 
estimate of him very much altered by his recent work, entitled 
“ Literature and Dogma.” It is a book of rare moral and intellec- 
tual force, original in the greatness and directness of its aim as well 
as in its style and diction. Mr. Arnold, has felt that the time has 
come for him to speak out; and the creed which he here expounds 
and commends has a good claim to be regarded as one of the three or 
four leading “Gospels” of this speculative age. He proposes to 
guide the thought of the coming time in a channel different from any 
other that has yet been cut. for it, Once again the much shaken 
mind of this generation has a promise of. certainty and peace offered 
to it; another standard has been raised for dissatisfied intellects to 
follow ; and there are characteristics of Mr. Arnold’s creed which are 
likely to make it, to a large section of Englishmen, more attractive 
than any rival. 

Mr. Arnold is a Renan for-those who have the English reverence 
for the Bible, and the English appreciation of strict morality. He 
had already given us his St. Paul, and we now have in this volume 
his view of Christ and of the Apostles. Substantially he does.thus 
compete with M. Renan, and he. has some important points of agree- 
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ment with him as a critic of Christianity. But in form Mr. Arnold’s 
works are wholly different from M. Renan’s. They are expanded 
pamphlets or magazine articles ; and they have the inconveniences of 
this mode of composition. But no doubt it is a point of choice with 
_ Mr. Arnold, who has the Socratic modesty in perfection, that the 
instruction he offers to his contemporaries should be thus occasional 
in its form. He is thereby enabled to indulge more freely in that 
playful raillery for which he is famous. How far he is drawn to 
this raillery by an irresistible delight in it, and how far he employs 
it with deliberate purpose from the conviction that ridicule will be 
his most effectual agent, seems doubtful. For simple amusement, 
the particular banter of this volume will appear to most readers to be 
somewhat overdone. Up to about the thirtieth time of its recurrence, 
I have heard it remarked, the allusion to the Bishops of Winchester 
and Gloucester continues to be, ina diminishing degree, entertain- 
ing; after that, it begins to pall. But it may be Mr. Arnold’s design 
to sacrifice the most delicate flavour of amusement to the object of 
fastening the representative language of these Bishops indelibly on 
the memory as something which, for some reason or other, is ridicu- 
lous, or which at all events has been thoroughly laughed at by Mr. 
Arnold. But let no one be misled by Mr. Arnold’s playfulness, how- 
ever out of place it may be sometimes thought to be, into regarding 
him as in any degree a trifler. He knows the history, the philosophy, 
the science, the religion, of his subject far more thoroughly than 
many more systematic writers. He deals with all that is most vitally 
important and interesting to mankind with the power and freedom of 
a master. And through the disguise of his irony it is easy enough 
to see that he handles his materials with the. conscious skill) and 
feels all the responsibility, of a master. 

The best example of the characteristic humour of the book, and 
the most perfect imitation, perhaps, of the Platonic Irony of Socrates 
which our literature could furnish, is to be found in the concluding 
paragraphs. 

“ Meanwhile, to prevent our at all pluming ourselves on having appre- 
hended what so much baffles our dogmatic friends (although, indeed, it is 
not so much we who apprehend it as the ‘Zeit-Geist’ who discovers it to 
us), what a chastening and wholesome reflection for us it is, that it is only 
to our natural inferiority to these ingenious men that we are indebted for 
our advantage over them! For while they were born with talents for 
metaphysical speculation and abstruse reasoning, we are so notoriously 
deficient in everything of that kind, that our adversaries often taunt us 
with it, and have held us up to public ridicule as being ‘ without a system 
of philosophy, based on principles interdependent, subordinate, and coherent.’ 
And so we were thrown on letters; thrown upon reading this and that, 
which anybody can do,—and thus gradually getting a notion of the history 
of the human mind, which enables us (the ‘ Zeit-Geist’ favouring) to correct 
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in reading the Bible some of the mistakes into which men of more meta- 
physical talents than literary experience have fallen. Cripples, in the like 
manner, have been known, now and then, to be cast by their very infirmity 
upon some mental pursuit which has turned out happily for them ; and a 
good fortune of this kind has perhaps been ours. 

“But we do not forget that this good fortune we owe to our weakness, 
and that the natural superiority remains with our adversaries. „And some 
day, perhaps, the nature of God may be as well knownas the nature of a 
cone or a triangle ; and then the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester will 
deduce its pr operties with success, and’ make their brilliant logie play about 
it,—rightly, instead of, as now, wrongly ; and will resume all their advan- 
tage. But this will har dly be in our time, so that the superiority of this 
pair of distinguished metaphysicians will never, perhaps, after all, be of any 
real advantage to them ; but they will be deluded and be mocked by it 
until they. die.” 


Destructive as Mr. Arnold’s criticism is intended to be to “ dogma,” 
by which he means not only the more elaborate definitions of doc- 
trine, but such statements as the first article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
his book professes to be written in defence of the Bible, and no one 
can doubt the profound sincerity of his alleged purpose. He laments, 
' he says, in common with clergymen and ministers of religion,— 


“the little hold which religion now has on the masses of the people. 
Practical hold on them it never, perhaps, had very much ; but they did not 
question its truth, and they held it in considerable awe; as the best of 
them raised themselves up out of a merely animal life, religion attracted 
and engaged them. But now they seem to have hardly ¢ any awe of it at 
all, and they freely question its truth ; and many of the most successful, 
energetic, and ingenious of the artisan class, who are steady and rise, are 
now found either of themselves rejecting the Bible altogether, or following 
teachers who tell them the Bible is an exploded superstition. ” (P. vii) 


How is this to be remedied ? 


« To restore religion as clergymen and ministers of eon understand 
it, is absolutely and for ever impossible !—as impossible as to restore the 
predominance of the feudal system, or of the belief in witches. : 
Whatever is to stand must rest upon something which is verifiable, not 
unverifiable. Now, the assumption with which all the churches and sects 
set out, that there is ‘a great Personal First. Cause, the moral and intelli- 
gent Governor of the Universe,’ and that from him the Bible derives its 
authority, can never be verified. Those who ‘ask for the reason and 
authority for the things they have been taught to believe,’ as the people, 
we are told, are now doing, will begin at the beginning. ` Rude: and hard 
reasoners as they are, they will never consent to admit, as a self-evident 
maxim, the preliminary assumption with which the churches start. But 
this preliminary assumption governs everything which in our current 
theology follows it ; and it is certain, therefore, that the people will not 
receive our current theology. So, if they are to receive the Bible, we must 
find for the Bible some other basis than that which the churches assign to 
it, a verifiable basis and not an assumption ; and this, again, will govern 
everything which comes after. This new religion of the Bible the ‘people 
may receive ; the version now current of the religion of the Bible they never 
will receive. (Pp, ix, x.) 
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This great aim, therefore, is what Mr. Arnold proposes to himself, 
-——to provide a new religion of the Bible for the people, which shall 
dispense with the assumption of anything as to God which is not 
verifiable. Whether the account he gives of the state of mind of the 
people, or the masses, is an altogether accurate one, is, I think, open 
to question. I do not. know why they should be represented as 
“rude and hard reasoners.” To judge by the style of the writings 
which circulate most readily amongst them, and of the addresses 
made to them by those whom they most like to hear, it might, I fear, 
be said with truth that they are liable to be influenced by claptrap 
arguments and by appeals to their feelings, rather than by scientific 
reasoning. Here and there you may find, no doubt, amongst the 
working classes a man who has imbibed something: of the scientific 
thought of the day, because there is nothing to hinder an intelligent 
and inquiring mind in any class from obtaining access to books, and 
receiving the cultivation which the reading of books will supply. It 
may be admitted also that the current language of scientific men,— 
as, for example, that certitude is produced by verification,—is in 
favour with a somewhat larger number. But it is surely not charac- 
teristic of “the masses,” as compared with the classes above them, 
that they are influenced by strict reasoning more than by emotion. 
It would ‘be strange if it were. It does not follow that because a 
man has hard’ hands, he therefore has a hard head. To ascribe 
hard reasoning to the masses, appears to me to be much the same 
thing as it would be to ascribe it to women or to boys. Logical 
“hits” are attractive to all whose minds have been less instructed 
and less exercised ; but no one knows better than Mr. Arnold what a 
difference there is between an enjoyment of logical form and the 
patient demand for verification. It is-a help towards the under- 
standing of what “the masses” are now, to call to mind what school- 
boys were before the modern period,—say thirty years ago. In those 
days, if the boys of a public school had been told that they might 
do as they pleased on Sundays,—they might either rise in good time 
and go to church and read good books, or he in bed, make a feast, 
and wander about the country,—I am afraid the good ones would 
have been in a small minority. And I believe that with the bulk of 
the common people there is not much more deliberation in their 
neglect of religion than there would have been in the case of the 
schoolboys. It is unquestionable, however, that religion is greatly 
neglected by the common people ;, and it is true also, that in all 
classes, In proportion to the spread of the modern sceptical spirit, 
there is a disposition to demand new and satisfying proofs of what 
they are called upon to believe. There is abundant reason why Mr. 
Arnold should try to do what he can for the Bible and for religion ; 
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and if there are only a few working men who are qualified tò follow 
him, those few, and many more in the classes above them, will follow 
him with the keenest interest. They may even become his disciples ; 
but, to do so, they must come out from every existing school; for 
there is no sect which will not find some especially cherished persua- 
sion repudiated and ridiculed by Mr. Arnold. 

Thus, it is quite a popular thing to disparage “dogma”; but those 
who do this are for the most part liberal Christians, Unitariane, 
Theists. But, as we have seen, the one dogma, which, for himself 
and for the masses, Mr. Arnold repudiates as "unverifiable and labours 
to hold up to ridicule, is the acknowledgment of a Personal God, of 
a Being who loves and designs and rules. He has less respect for 
what is called “natural religion,” than for what is called “revealed 
religion,” for a Deist than for a Roman Catholic. He is inclined to 
admit that if once a God who thinks and loves be assumed, the rest 
of Christian Theology may very well follow (pp. 312, 314). But 
such a God is not verifiable, he says; he is an infinitely magnified 
and improved Lord Shaftesbury. 

His own definition of the modernized God of the Bible is this, — 
“a power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.” Righteous- 
ness, he contends, is the most important of all things, having to do 
with three-fourths of life; righteousness, that is to say, control of the 
temper and of the appetites, produces happiness; the one demon- 
strable proposition of religion is that there is a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness ; religion is enthusiasm for righteous- 
ness. It was the glory of the Jewish people to feel this supreme 
importance of righteousness, and to nurture in its best minds enthu- 
siasm for it. The excellence of the Bible is that it expresses enthu- 
siasm for righteousness, and has the power of communicating the 
enthusiasm to those who study it. 

All here, Mr. Arnold urges, is matter of experience and verifiable 
by any one. ` The simplest person can see and must admit that 
righteousness, or, as Mr. Arnold often calls it, conduct, is three- 
fourths of life, and that it is in its nature to produce happiness; it 
may be proved to demonstration that the tendency of things is in 
favour of righteousness, history showing that self-indulgence causes 
misery and failure, and self-control success and happiness; and, as a 
matter of fact, the study of the Bible proves itself more capable of 
inspiring efforts of self-control than any other study. On this last 
point, Mr. Arnold challenges trial: 


“ If you want to know plastic art, you go to the Greeks ; if you want to 
know science, you go to the Aryan genius. And why ? Because they have 
the specialty for these things ; for making us feel what they are, and giving 
us an enthusiasm for them. Well, and so have Israel and the Bible a 
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specialty for righteousness, for making us feel what it is, and giving us an 
enthusiasm for it. And here again it is experience that we invoke: try it/ 
Having convinced yourself that there is an enduring Power, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness, set yourself next to try to learn more about 
this, and to fecl an enthusiasm for this. And to this end, take a course of 
the Bible first, and then a course of Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley, 
Jeremy Bentham, and Mr. Herbert Spencer ; see which has the most effect, 
which satisfies you most, which gives you most power. Why, the Bible has 
such power for teaching righteousness, that even to those who come to it 
with all sorts of false notions about the God of the Bible, it yet teaches 
righteousness, and fills them with the love of it; how much more those 
who come to it with a true notion about the God of the Bible !”— 
(Pp. 324, 325.) ; 


4 


For this, and much that is to the same effect in his book, we have 
to be deeply grateful to Mr. Arnold. The prominence that he has 
given, with the whole strain of his genius and with every art and 
device of style, to the idea of Righteousness as that which is most 
essential in the nature of God and in the Bible revelation, is invalu- 
able. He has secured that his readers shall at all events not forget 
righteousness for some time to come. His testimony also, that for 
conduct, however simple a thing it is, we need to be moved and 
inspired, and cannot afford to depend upon prudential maxims and 
evolutional philosophy, comes with great force and effect. Whether 
“the masses” are hard reasoners or not, Mr. Arnold certainly knows 
how to reason clearly and firmly. He is plainly right in affirming 
that high and vigorous morality cannot be had without the earnest- 
ness that is associated with emotion ; and the question that he raises, 
how the emotion is to be generated, is one of the most practically 
important that can be asked. In this way inspiration and common 
experience, as Christians have always held, are really linked together ; 
and Mr. Arnold, it may be truly said, is the better philosopher for 
having also the poet’s familiarity with emotion. Every one must 
have noticed how characteristic the use of interjections, or of inter- 
jectional forms, isin his writings, his prose as well as his poetry. And 
the sentiment which is thus expressed is, according to him, the pro- 
perly religious sentiment. Religion speaks in poetical phrases 
“thrown out” with emotion at objects impossible to grasp. ‘The 
appropriate symbol for religion, in any new system of hieroglyphics 
devised from Mr. Arnold’s point of view, would be a (1). 

But, it will be asked, if we go to the Bible that we may be taught 
about righteousness and may have our affections kindled, will not the 
Bible give us other conceptions about God, besides that he is “an 
enduring power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness ?” 
Most assuredly, this conception is a constant one all through the 
Bible; but is there nothing more? Mr. Arnold of course admits 
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that there is; much more. But all else, he says, belongs to imagina- 
tion and dreams and the irrepressible anthropomorphic tendency in 
man. And he has- written his book to show how all this “ extra- 
belief” may be disengaged by us from the essential belief in right- 
eousness. We, in these days, demand something “verifiable” by 
` experience, and will have nothing else for a basis ; the wider know- 
ledge, which Mr. Arnold calls Literature, has shown us, he says, how 
the human imagination creates in the realm of theology ; Dogma is 
henceforth dissolved by Literature. But the necessary work for us 
of this generation is to discern, with the aid both of Literature and 
of experience, that the real enthusiasm which put on im more 
ignorant days the form of a belief in a personal God need not perish 
with that belief, but has an indestructible foundation.’ Therefore 
the student of the Bible has the task—surely one which can never 
become easy—of reading it with the enthusiasm of a disciple, but 
also with the accompanying recollection that all that it says of God 
beyond his being the “ enduring power, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness,” belongs to the region of dreams. 

With a delightful freshness of treatment, which pours a new light * 
and charm upon the Hebrew Scriptures, Mr. Arnold traces the special 
' devotion to Righteousness which he regards as the glorious character- 
istic of “the men from whom we get the Bible.” 


“At the time they produced those documents which give to the Old 
Testament its power and true character, the not ourselves which weighed 
upon the mind of Israel, and engaged its awe, was the not ourselves by 
which we get the sense for righteousness and whence we find the help to 
do right. This conception was indubitably what lay at the bottom of that 
remarkable change which, under Moses, at a certain stage of their religious 
history, befell their mode of naming God; this was what they intended in 
that name, which we wrongly convey cither without translation by Jehovah, 
which gives us the notion of a mere mythological deity, or by a wrong 
translation, Lord, which gives us the notion of a magnified and non-natural 
man. The name they used was, The Eternal . . . Probably the life 
- of Abraham, the friend of God, however imperfectly the Bible traditions by 
themselves convey it to us, was a decisive step forwards in the development 
of the ideas of righteousness. Probably this was the’ moment when such 
ideas became fixed and solid for the Hebrew people, and marked it per- 
manently off from all others who had not made the same step. But long 
, before the first beginnings of recorded history, long before the oldest word 
of Bible literature, these ideas must have been at work ; we know it by the 
result, although they may have for a long while been but rudimentary. In 
Israel’s earliest history and earliest literature, under the name of Eloah, 
Elohim, Zhe Mighty, there may have lain and matured,—there did lie and 
. mature,—ideas of God more as a moral power, more as a power connected 
above everything with conduct and righteousness, than were entertained by 
other races ; not only can’we judge by the result that this must have been 
so ; but we can see that it was so. Still their name, Zhe Mighty, does not — 
in itself involve any true and deep religious ideas, any more than our name, 
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The Brilliant [God, sublime hoc candens quod invocent omnes Jovem]. With 
Lhe Eternal it is otherwise. . . . They had dwelt upon the thought 
-of conduct, and right and wrong, till the not ourselves, which is in us and 
around us, became to them adorable eminently and altogether as @ power 
which makes for righteousness; which makes for it unchangeably and 
-eternally, and is therefore called The Lternal.”—(Pp. 30, 31, 32.) 


The reason for thus caring about righteousness, was that it was 
perceived to. produce happiness. This was the secret, according to 
Mr. Arnold, of Israel’s enthusiasm for righteousness. The psalmist 
-exclaims, “O praise the Eternal, for it is @ good thing to sing praises 
unto our God!” but “God is here really, at bottom, a deeply moved 
way of saying conduct or righteousness. ‘Trust in God’ is trust in 
‘the law of conduct; ‘delight in the Eternal’ is, in a deeply moved 
-way of expression, the happiness we all feel to spring from conduct” 
(p. #7). How, I wonder, would King David have felt, if he had had 
his meaning thus explained to him? We must ask, presently, 
whether the emotion is not produced by a sense of something more 
than happiness, whether it is not caused and fed by a sense of inward 
relation to a power more like man,—more anthropomorphic, if Mr. 
Arnold pleases,—than “a stream of tendency by which all things 
fulfil the law of their being.” But we cannot differ from Mr. Arnold 
when he urges upon us that Israel chiefly knew his Eternal as 
righteous. Certainly it was so, and we cannot be too persistently 
_ reminded of it. 

Hebrew prophecy was the utterance of the ardent conviction that 
‘righteousness would and must prevail in the earth, that the greatest 
-empires, not based on righteousness, must perish, and that an insig- 
nificant people like Israel through adherence to righteousness should - 
be exalted. But this conviction underwent corruption. Mechanical 
notions of conduct began to prevail, and it came to be thought that 
promises were made not to the righteous seed, but simply to the seed 
of Abraham. “ Messianic ideas” were generated, and grew into the 
poetical imagery of the Coming of the Son of Man. Of such belief 


Mr. Arnold speaks thus : 


“Tt is a kind of fairy-tale, which a man tells himself, which no one, we 
grant, can prove impossible to turn out true; but which no one, also, can 
prove certain to turn out true. It is exactly what is expressed by the 
German word, ‘ Aberglaube, extra-belief,—belief beyond what is certain and 
verifiable. Our word ‘superstition’ had by its derivation this same 
meaning ; but it has come to be used in a merely bad sense, and to mean 
a childish craven religiosity, With the German word it is not so’; therefore, 
Goethe can say with propriety and truth : “Aberglaube is the poetry of 
life,—-der Aberglaube ist die Poesie des Lebens,’ It is so; extra-belref, that 
which we hope, augur, imagine, is the poetry of life, and has the rights of 
poetry. But it is not science; and yet it tends always to imagine itself 
science, to substitute itself for science, to make itself the ground of the 
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very science out of which it has grown. The Messianic ideas, which were- 
the poetry of life to Israel in the age when Christ came, did this ; and it 
is the more important to mark that they did it, because similar ideas have 
so signally done the same thing in popular Christianity.” —(P. 77.) 


Two of Mr. Arnold’s ¢hapters are entitled, the one “Aberglaube: 
Invading,” which refers to the Messianic ideas of the Jews, the other 
“ Aberglaube Re-invading,” which refers to what is commonly called 
Christian belief or dogmatic Christianity. 

Our interest in Mr. Arnold’s interpretation of the Bible deepens 
when he reaches the New Testament age. “What think you of 
Christ?” is a question we desire to ask of every thinker who professes. 
to deal with the general problems of human life and history. There 
is one such thinker, of our own age but of an earlier generation, whose- 
name will probably come into the minds of some as they read Mr.. 
Arnold, one in many respects unlike our preacher of mildness and 
sweet reasonableness, but whose conception of God and of Christ, and 
whose feeling towards the Bible, I imagine to be very like those of 
Mr. Arnold, —I mean Mr. Carlyle. As disciples of Goethe, they are 
both emancipated from anthropomorphic theology, but they have in 
common a profound reverence for righteousness and for the Old Tes-- 
tament which they did not learn from Goethe.* To Mr. Carlyle as. 
well as to Mr. Arnold, “God” is the enduring and awful power which 
makes for righteousness ; and which causes that no unrighteousness. 
shall prosper. The language of each about the religion of Christ is. 
modelled mainly upon the type of Goethe’s, and is more sympathetic 


towards it than the ordinary tone of modern Liberalism. How far 


they would agree in their estimate of what Christ was, and in their 
judgment as to what he really said and what character he assumed, 


* This strain, for example, is not of Goethe’s mood. ‘Compare a methodist day- 
labourer with some dissolute, gifted, brilliant, grandee, who thinks nothing of him E 
but the first deals successfully with nearly the whole of life, while the second is all 


‘abroad in it. Compare some simple and pious monk, at Rome, with one of those 


frivolous men of taste whom we have all seen there! Each knows nothing of what 
interests the other ; but which is the more vital concern for a man : conduct, or arts 
and. antiquities ?” (p. 235.) We are reminded of our Puritan Cowper's comparison of 
Voltaire and the cottage-weaver : 


“She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding and no wit ; 
Receives no praise ; but though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent,) she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 

_ Her title to a treasure in the skies, 
O happy peasant! O unhappy bard! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward !” 
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-could oily be conjectured, as Mr. Carlyle has thought it best to be 
silent on these questions. 

In Mr. Arnold’s view, Jesus of Nazareth was a man of singular 
‘superiority, depth, and originality of character, who taught concerning 
-conduct,—that is to say, concerning three-fourths of in such a 
manner that all men might reasonably be his disciples to the end of 
time. He was 


“A wonderftl figure transcending his time, transcending his disciples, 
attracting them But transcending them; in very much that he uttered 
going far above their heads, treating scripture and prophecy like a master, 
whilst they treated it like children, resting his doctrine on internal evidence 
while they rested it on miracles; and yet, by his incomparable lucidity and 
penetrativeness, planting his. profound veins of thought in ‘their memory 
-along with their own notions and prepossessions, to come out all mixed up 
together, but still distinguishable one-day and separable; and leaving his 
word thus to bear fruit for the future.”—(P. 160.) 


~ 


' Such a man appeared in an :age when the old Jewish belief in 
Righteousness had nearly died out and given place. tothe expectation 
of an outward Coming of the Messiah. Christ came, in fact, “to 
restore the intuition.” Mr. Arnold, who singles out infelicitous 
phrases to be transfixed by his pertinacious ridicule as representatives 
-of the whole way of thinking which he attacks, gives us similarly on 
his own side select expressions which he charges with significance as 
-key-words of his philosophy. One of these is, to restore the intuition. 
The Jews had “lost the intuition,”—that happiness belongs to right- 
-eousness,—“ and they had thrown themselves, heart and Soul upon 
_-an extra-belief, or Aberglaube.” Jesus saw, with unrivalled clear- 
ness, that happiness belongs to righteousness, and set himself to 
restore the intuition amongst his countrymen. His success depended 
son three things. The first Mr. Arnold calls his “method.” - He 
taught that righteousness was inward, not outward. The second was ` 
his “secret”? that of self-renouncement, or of the winning of the 
higher life by the annulling of the lower hfe. The third was his 
“way of putting things,” his temper or element of mildness and sweet 
reasonableness. These three things together made what Christ was 
and now make Christianity. But Christ had to deal with his country 
men and with the notions which possessed them. They were looking 
for a Messiah or Saviour who would come in the clouds. Jesus saw 
what was to be done. Distinct from the Messiah of prophecy there 
was another prophetic ideal, the figure of the suffering Servant of 
Jehovah, the idealized Israel. Jesus determined to make the two 
ideals one, and to appropriate them to himself. This identification 
was, Mr. Arnold says in one place, “a work of the highest origi- 
nality” (p. 91). But a little later he qualifies this statement by 
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mentioning previous indications of the same identification, and he- 
then adds :` 


“Signs there are then, ison doubt, of others trying, to identify the- 
Messiah of popular hope, —the tr iumphant Root of David, the mystic Son: 
of Man,—with an ideal of meekness, inwardness, patience, and self-denial ; 
and well might reformers try to effect this identification, for the true line- 
of Israel’s progress lay through it! But not he who tries makes am 
epoch, but he who effects ; and the identification which was needed, Jesus- 
effected.” —(P. 96.) 


Whatever degree of originality there may have been in the thought 
of combining them, Jesus assumed to himself these two ideals, and 
did not flinch from applying to himself the titles which belong to “ the 
exalted language of prophecy ;” he is “ the holy one of God, the son 
_ of God, the beloved of God, the anointed of God, the son of man in an 
eminent and unique sense, the Messiah and Christ.” He exhorted 
men to come to him, to believe in him, to follow him,—really mean- 
ing, that those who would be happy must adopt his method, of in- 
wardness, must act upon his secret, of self-renouncement, and cultivate 
his temper, of sweet reasonableness, In order to persuade the Jews. 
that he was the Messial whom they expected, though coming in so: 
unexpected a guise, he “fulfilled” prophecy : 


“He puts prophecy into act, and by the startling point thus made, he 
engages the popular imagination on his side; makes the ‘popular familiarity 
with “prophecy serve him, when he rides into Jerusalem on an ass, or 
clears the Temple of buyers and sellers.’ ae 157.) 





Sometimes he gave answers which were meant to confound the 
theosophital speculations of his questioners. Thus, when he said— 
“< Before Abraham was, I am!’ he was baffling his countrymen’s. 
theosophy, showing men how little his doctrine was meant to offer a 
‘field for it.” (P. 227.) His great desire was by all possible means 
to spiritualize the materialistic theology of his countrymen, and to 
revive the old faith that “to righteousness belongs happiness.” 

The Messianic pretensions of J esus, then, as stated in the Gospels, 
Mr. Arnold entirely accepts as authentic. But everything miraculous. 
he rejects. He thinks that the miracles were proguced by the natural 
craying for the miraculous :— 


“Under certain circumstances, wherever men are found, there. is, as 
Shakspeare says :-— 


‘No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No ’seape of nature, no distemper’d day, 
No common wind, no customed event, 
But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven.’ 
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Imposture is so far from being the general rule in these cases, that it is the 
exception. Signs and wonders men’s minds will have, and they create 
them honestly and naturally ; yet not so but that we can see how they 
created them.”’—(P. 129.) 

“ In one respect alone have the miracles recorded by the Bible-writers a 
more real ground than the mass of miracles of which we have the relation. 
Medical science has never gauged—never, perhaps, enough set itself to 
gauge—the intimate connection between moral fault and disease. To 
what extent, or in how many cases, what is called 7llness is due to the 
moral springs having been used amiss, whether by being over-used or by 
not being used sufficiently, we hardly at all know, and we too little 
inquire. Certainly it is due to this very much more than we commonly 
think ; and the more it is due to this, the more do moral therapeutics rise 
in possibility and importance. The bringer of light and happiness, the 
calmer and pacifier, or invigorator and stimulator, is one of the chiefest of 
doctors. Such a doctor was Jesus.” —(P. 143.) 


It is to be believed therefore that Jesus wrought wonderful works of 
healing. And such veal wonders made it easier for the admiring 
disciples to give way to their natural tendency'and to imagine other 
unreal wonders. Jesus himself, however,—and Mr. -Arnold calls 
attention to this fact as proving his immense superiority to his 
disciples—made light of mere wonders. He expressly complained 
of those who, unless they saw signs and wonders, would not believe. 

When such a person died,—one who had claimed to be the 
Messiah, one whose teaching had run much upon life and death, 
upon a higher life which was to rise superior to the ordinary life, one 
who had spoken of his death .as that which would ultimately prove 
to be a victory for the cause of righteousness,—it was altogether 
according to nature, Mr. Arnold contends, that his disciples should 
refuse to think of him as gone from them for ever. Their craving for 
the Resurréction naturally created the Resurrection. And so the 
Christian Aberglaube started on its course. 

But all this, according to Mr. Arnold, goes to establish the amazing 
superiority of Jesus over even such good men as those who have 
reported him to us. This is one of Mr. Arnold’s great points. Jesus 
was on another plane from “his reporters ;”” he was altogether “above 
their heads.” The words attributed by them to him shew that he 
was above them; and this superiority of the words of Jesus to what 
the disciples could have imagined and put into his mouth is a con- 
vincing proof that he really spoke them. Mr. Arnold, like other 
critics, trusts with great confidence to his own power of discrimina- 
ting between the true and the supposititious in the Gospels. He 
receives almost all the words ascribed to Jesus as really his,—even, 
as we have seen, that remarkable expression, “ Before Abraham was, 
Iam;” and this also, “I am the Resurrection and the Life ; he that 
believeth on me, though he die, shall live, and whosoever liveth and 
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believeth on me shall never die.” Accordingly Mr. Arnold agrees 
with those critics who put a special value on the Gospel of St. John ; 
but he ilustrates the disadvantageous position of the humbler 
persons who are not critics, but have to be guided by the infallible 
criticism of the Zeit-Geist and its mouthpieces, by what he himself 
tells us of the principal opinions about this Gospel. 


“The confident certainty with which Professor Ewald settles the author- 

ship of the Gospel, and assigns it to St. John, is an exhibition of that 
learned man’s weakness.. But, on the other hand, the stress which Pro- 
fessor Ewald, following Luther, lays on this Gospel, the value he attributes 
to it, is an exhibition of his power,—of his deep, sure feeling, and true 
insight, in the essential matters of religious history ; and of his superiority 
here, tó the best of his rivals, Baur, Dr. Strauss, M. Renan. 
Again, M. Renan, often so ingenious as well as eloquent, says that the 
narrative and incidents in the Fourth Gospel are probably in the main 
historical, the discourses invented! Reverse the proposition, and it would 
be more plausible !”—(Pp. 169, 170.) 


We have what seems to me a curious instance of critical confi- 
dence, and an instructive example of the way m which criticism 
works, in what Mr. Arnold says as to the final charge given by Jesus 
to the Apostles. Naturally, he thinks there is a presumption against 
words said to have been spoken by Jesus after a Resurrection which 
never took place. But he thinks,— | 


“ He may perfectly well have said, ‘Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted ; whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ But it is almost 
impossible he can have given this charge to baptize in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; it is by far too systematic, and 
what people are fond of calling an anachronism. It is not the least like 
what Jesus was in the habit of saying, and it is just like what would, be 
attributed to him as baptism and its formula grew in importance. The 
genuine charge of Jesus to his Apostles was, almost certainly :—‘As my 
Father sent me, even so send I you,’ and not this. So that our three 
creeds, and with them the Whole of our so-called orthodox theology, are 


founded upon words which Jesus in all probability never uttered.”— 
(P. 279.) 


Mr. Arnold had observed that ‘he Apostles’ Creed is an explanation 
and expansion of “the Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,” into which Jesus is reported to have commanded that men 
should be baptized. The three Creeds are thus labelled by him: 
the Apostles’ Creed is the popular science of Christianity; the 
Nicene Creed, learned science; the Athanasian Creed, learned 
science with a strong dash of violent ‘and vindictive temper. He 
sees in them the gradual development of the early Aberglaube of 
the first disciples. There is no mention in them of the “method” or 
the “secret.” The first is “the sort of summary of Christianity 
which the people, the Church at large, would naturally develope.” 
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The Nicene Creed was the result of mixing abstruse metaphysical 
conceptions with the legendary facts of the simplest creed. Pre- 
sently— l 


“The doctors differed in their metaphysics ; and the doctors who con- 
quered enshrined their victorious form of metaphysics in a ereed, the 
so-called Creed of St. Athanasius, which is learned science like the Nicene 
Creed ; but learned science which has fought and got ruffled by fighting, 
and is fiercely dictatorial now it has won.’—(Pp. 275, 276, 278.) 


Such is an outline of Mr. Arnold's interpretation of the Bible and 
_ primitive Christianity. Few books, I believe that most of his readers 
will feel, have ever more urgently challenged the attention of those 
who believe in the God and the Christ of Christendom. It is of no use 
to complain of the dangerousness of Mr. Arnold’s treatise. Its out- 
spoken plainness marks it as the product of an age in which it is 
settled that, at whatever risk and with whatever consequences, all 
beliefs. shall be openly called in question and. searched and sifted 
without mercy. Whatever belief is to live, must live by the help of 
criticism, or, it may be, in defiance of criticism, not by being care- 
fully shielded from it. And the very quality that chiefly makes this 
book dangerous, is one which must command our cordial respect. 
‘This is its earnest sympathy with Christianity. Notwithstanding the 
mocking humour to which he gives play, no one can doubt the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Arnold’s reverence for the religion of all good Christians. 
He has a real tenderness even for their “dogma,” and would wil- 
lingly let it alone, did he not believe it to be actually discrediting that 
with which it is associated. He, like M. Renan, is ready to exclaim, 
O sancia simplicitas!* over the faith of honest unenlightened 
Christians. His enthusiasm is a wholly different one from that of 
the “ philosophical Liberals,” and clings to the Old and New Testa- 
ments as of more value, even to this present age, than any scientific 
discoveries or any system of philosophy. Yet Mr. Arnold allows 
himself to laugh with unrestrained freedom at the most sacred terms 
of our Creeds. No one has ever assumed with so much easy confi- 
dence that the day for believing in‘the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, has gone by for ever. He has done his best to show 
that we may be Bible Christians of the highest type without believ- 
ing In a God who can be called Father, or in a Christ who is any- 
thing more than a wonderful man. But the faith in the Father and‘ 
in the Son has resisted many assaults and survived many conflicts ; 
and, often, the crisis which threatened its life has proved to be a 
refining process from which it has come out purer and more spiritual. 
‘Let us hope that Mr. Arnold may be found to have done the best 


* Les Apétres, p. lii. Literature and Dogma, p. 288. 
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service to the Righteousness which he loves, by giving a wholesome 
agitation to that trust in the Righteous Father and the Righteous. 
Son which cannot but remain. 

What is really the effect of Mr. Arnold's argument upon the faith. 
in the Father and the Son ? l : 

The point from which he starts, it will be remembered, is the 
demand of the impracticable “masses ” for a basis of belief which can 
be verified. Now the common assumption of all religions, the 
existence of a Being who is sometimes called a First Cause, sometimes. 
‘the moral and intelligent Governor of the Universe, sometimes a 
Person who thinks and loves, is not verifiable. Therefore it must go. 
This is the position taken by Mr. Arnold, as the representative of the 
hard and practical reasoners of our time. “And we will ask him as a 
strict reasoner, Ist, what he admits to be verifiable; 2ndly, whether: 
it is unreasonable to believe anything which cannot be verified by 
experiment ? 

(1). Thus much Mr. Arnold affirms to be verifiable —by observa- 
tion, by experience, by experiment, by any kind‘ of test that may be- 
tried,—that there is a tendency in things which makes for righteous- 
‘ness. No one will be in the least inclined to dispute this proposition. 
Every one believes that prosperity depends on morality, that honesty 
is the best policy, that in the long run, and for communities, immo-- 
rality is unsuccessful. “The philosophical Liberals” would put it in 
another way. They would say that what we mean by righteousness, 
conduct, morality, is that which succeeds in the long run, that which 
is found by experience to be beneficial to mankind. Whatever the- 
stream of tendency, the power not ourselves, does not make for, ` 
could not, they would say, be righteousness, and would not per- 
sistently be called so. -So far, Mr. Arnold’s creed is as simple as he 
maintains it to be, and does not appear to be practically distinguish- 
able from that of “Benjamin Franklin, Horace oe Je eremy 
Bentham, and Mr. Herbert Spencer.” | 

But Mr. Arnold wants to enlist awe, emotion, TEN in aid-of 
virtue, whereas the philosophical Liberals, in general have not felt 
strongly the need of these sentiments, and have been somewhat sus- 
picious of them. It is verifiable again, Mr. Arnold contends, that: 
without these feelings there is a want of the necessary force for ` 
conduct. For such a simple matter as the controlling of temper and 
sensual appetite, a habit formed by reverence and emotion is found. 
to ‘be indispensable. This may be seen in history, and it may be 
verified by inwatd experience. Here Christians may begin to claim 
Mr. Arnold as an ally. They, also,-believe that facts are in favour of 
this conclusion. The question arises, then, how are the reverence 
and the emotion to be obtained? Mr. Arnold answers, by dwelling 
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long enough upon the fact that happiness belongs to goodness. The 
contemplation of happiness will produce enthusiasm, and that en- 
thusiasm will be enlisted in favour of goodness, This is substan- 
tially Mr. Arnold’s answer, and if he carefully confined himself to 
this language, he would say no more and no less than Mr. J. S. Mill 
has said in his “ Utilitarianism.” Mr. Mill, also, maintains that it is 
. possible to cultivate enthusiasm for the common good. But here we 
have to watch Mr. Arnold closely. For he does not, in fact, content 
himself with this doctrine. He wants more awe, more gratefulness, 
more humility, than belong to such a study as Mr. Mill recommends; 
and it is important to see clearly how these feelings are to be gene- 
rated. He appeals to the example of Israel. Israel, with his mind 
set on righteousness, evidently had these feelings, and expresses 
them nobly: read admiringly the utterances of Israel, and you will 
catch his feelings, Yes, but can we not see, that, in every single 
place in which an Israelite expresses awe, devotion, love, he aims his 
language at something more than the verified fact that happiness 
belongs to conduct? Mr. Arnold admits, in fact, that he does. He 
points out that Israel was an orator, a poet, and anthropomorphic,— 


“ He personified his Eternal. . . . He called him the maker of all 
things, who gives drink to all out of his pleasures as out of a river ; but he 
was led to this by no theory of a first cause. The grandeur of the spectacle 
given by the world, the grandeur of the sense of its all being not ourselves, — 
being above and beyond ourselves, and immeasurably dwarfing us, a man 
of imagination instinctively personifies as a single, mighty, living, and pro- 
ductive power ; as Goethe tells us that the words which rose naturally to 
his lips, when he stood on the top of the Brocken, were :—‘ Lord, what is 
man, that thou mindest him, or the son of man, that thou makest account 
of him?’ But Israel’s confessing and extolling of this power, came not 
even from his imaginative feeling, but came first from his gratitude for 
righteousness. . . . And it is the same with all the language our 
Hebrew speaker uses. God is a father, because the power in and around 
us which makes for righteousness is, indeed, best described by the name of 
this authoritative, but yet tender and protecting relation.”—(Pp. 33, 35.) 


Is it Mr. Arnold who gives this judgment? Yes; and it is surely 
a judgment of some importance in our present inquiry. For the very 
thing we want to know is, whether we may call God Father, or not ? 
And Mr. Arnold in one or two places tells us we may. He cannot 
enough ridicule the expression, “the blessed truth that the God of 
the universe is a Person ;” but I imagine that the Bishop of Gloucester 
would be quite willing to adopt in exchange Mr. Arnold’s own decla- 
ration that “the power in us and around us which makes for righteous- 
ness is best described by the name of Father.” Mr. Arnold throughout 
represents the issue as being between morality heightened by emotion 
on the one side, and metaphysics on the other. He is the Socrates, 
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unequal to the intellectual efforts of the philosophers, who is to bring 
down religion from the clouds to the earth. His image of the Bishop 
of Winchester, as ignorant of literature, but with a remarkable genius 
for metaphysical speculation, and wholly devoted to 1t, may have some 
humour; but it is misleading so far as it conveys the impression that 
the God whom Christians worship is a metaphysical abstraction. The 
fault of us who stand by the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, 
from Mr. Arnold’s.point of view, is that we are anthropomorphic. We 
personify the Eternal who makes for righteousness, and cry to him as | 
Father. This tendency Mr. Arnold does indeed ridicule, by saying 
that we see in God a magnified and non-natural man, an infinitely ' 
magnified and improved Lord Shaftesbury. But, on.the other hand, 
as we have seen, he tells us that emotion leads inevitably, human 
nature being what it is, to such personification; he justifies our 
anthropomorphism by the authority of Israel and Goethe. 

Nay, is not even to predicate righteousness, as Mr. Arnold himself 
does, of the Eternal power without us, righteousness which is only 
another name for conduct, a step in anthropomorphism? The philo- 
sophical Liberals, and the Comtists, who are superior to anthropomor- 
phism, avoid speaking of a righteous Eternal. But then they do not 
affect to encourage those emotions of awe and humility and gratitude 
towards the not ourselves which Mr. Arnold, in common with ordinary 
Christians, considers to be so important, and for the sake of which he | 
desires to commend the Bible to the masses. We might almost hope 
to satisfy Mr. Arnold, if we are careful not to make a definition of 
personality the ground of our- belief, but, securing our footing upon 
the righteousness which rules the world, as a verifiable fact, go on to 
cherish filial feelings towards the Righteous Power, and to call our 
God our Father. Let us by all means take this course. But we . 
shall certainly refuse to say that “Trust in God is trust in the law 
of conduct; delight in the Eternal is, in a deeply moved way of 
expression, the happiness we all feel to spring from conduct.” It 
would seem to us a mockery to talk of being grateful to conduct. Mr. 
Arnold himself says all that need be said on this point. Speaking 
of Israel after he had been “thrilled with gratitude, devotion, and 
awe,” he truly remarks, ) 


“The obligation of a grateful and devout self-surrender to the Eternal 
replaced all sense of obligation to one’s own better self, one’s own permanent 
welfare. The moralist’s rule, ‘Take thought for your permanent, not your 
momentary, well-being,’ became now, ‘ Honour The Eternal, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words!’ 
That is, with Israel, religion replaced. morality. It is true, out of the 
humble, yet divine, ground of attention to conduct, of care for what in 
conduct is right and wrong, grew morality and religion both ; but from the 
time the soul felt the motive of religion it dropped, and could not but drop, 
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the other. And the motive of doing right, to a sincere soul, is now really 
no longer his own welfare, but to please God ; and it bewilders his conscious- 
ness if you tell him that he does right out of self-love.”—(P. 48.) 

Then, apparently, what Mr. Arnold is so anxious to explain to the 
modern artisan is what would afterwards bewilder his conscioushess 
if Mr. Arnold should succeed in converting him, If, however, he can 
convince the unbeliever to whom he appeals that the religion which 
calls the Righteous Being Father, and acts out of a sincere desire to 
please God, ‘stands on the sure ground of science, and can be verified 
as a law of nature is verified, Christians may well forgive him all 
his ridicule of their metaphysics. 

2. As there may be legitimate doubt, however, whether this 
“religion,” which is the sense of owing to the Eternal a grateful 
and devout self-surrender, and which replaces the conviction that 
happiness belongs to righteousness, is verifiable in the same sense 
in which the latter conviction is verifiable, we must go on to ask 
whether it is unreasonable to believe in anything which cannot be 
verified by experiment. 

For undoubtedly Mr. Arnold has in the oveater part of his book 
conveyed the impression that reasoners who decline to take dreams 
or metaphysical abstractions for realities will henceforth believe only 
in what is demonstrable by the sure processes of experiment. Over 
and over again he tells us that the proposition that God is the moral 
and intelligent governor of the universe cannot be verified. Such 
propositions, he says, may or not be truc, but they cannot be proved 
to be true, and therefore they cannot serve as a basis of belief. 
But the doctrine of Christians has been that such propositions may 
so answer to experience, and be so’ demanded by experience, and 
have so much confirmatory evidence, that we cannot but accept them 
as true. And here and there Mr. Arnold appears to say nearly the 
same thing. 

Take this, for example : i 

‘The language of the Bible is literary, not scientific language ; language 
thrown out at an object of consciousness not fully grasped, which inspired 
emotion. Evidently, if the object be one not fully to be grasped, and one 
to inspire emotion, the language of figure and feeling will satisfy us better 
about it, will cover more of what we ‘seek to express, than the language of 


literal fact and science ; ; the language of science about it will be below what 
we feel to be the truth.”-——(P. 41.) 


And even with regard to a matter more separable from our con- 
sciousness than the idea of God,—the expectation of immortality, 
Mr. Arnold observes : 


“He would be a narrow reasoner who denied all validity to the idea of 
immortality, because this idea rests on presentiment mainly, and does not 
admit of certain demonstration.” —(P. 107.) 


w 
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After reading these and similar admissions, it is not so easy to 
understand precisely what is Mr. Arnold’s quarrel with the common ` 
first principle of all religions, the confession of a “ Supreme Governor.” 
In his mocking way, he repeats the terms “Supreme Governor,” 
“Moral and intelligent Author and Governor of the universe,” as if 
they were something ludicrous. And he puts more expressly his 
objection to them, thus: : 

“The masses, with their rude practical instinct, go straight to the heart 
of the matter. They are told that there is a great Personal First Cause, 
who thinks and loves, the moral and intelligent Author and Governor of 
the universe ; ahd that the Bible and Bible-righteousness come to us from 
him. Now, they do not begin by asking, with the intelligent Socinian, 
whether the doctrine of the Atonement is worthy of this moral and 
intelligent Ruler ; they begin by asking what proof we have of him at all. 
Moreover, they require plain experimental proof, such as that fire burns 
them if they touch it.’—(P, 317.) . 


But surely Mr. Arnold has himself justified us in replying to those 
who make these demands, in the usual manner. Weshall ask them . 
whether they may not be narrow reasoners. We shall contend that 
the nature of man is such, that it is not reasonable to limit our belief 
absolutely, à priori, to that which can be tested by experiment. 
We shall appeal to the conjoined testimony of conscience; of the 
emotions, of experience, of history. We shall admit with the utmost 
readiness that the nature of God is not by us to be fully grasped. We 
shall admit that our language is likely; nay certain, to-be too anthropo- 
morphic, and entirely inadequate. But we shall urge that the beliefina 
righteous and loving God, in a “ moral and intelligent Governor of the 
universe,” is‘altogether natural to man. So far as the action of this Being 
comes within the fair range of experimental verification, ¿t is verifiable. 
But the conscience and affections, even the metaphysical genius itself, 
have their parts in the apprehension of God. The whole apprehension 
of God which is possible for man may be said to be summed up in 
his calling God Father. The Father who is to be the object of man’s 
devotion and gratitude may be, and assuredly is, incomprehensible, 
but he must be believed in as real and true. Whenever thinkers deal 
in earnest with the moral part of man’s life, with righteousness or 
conduct,—whenever they speak of right and obligation, —they 
inevitably use language which leaves a sensible blank and will be 
felt as maimed and unnatural language, if they refuse to name the 
Righteous God. It is so with the Comtists, when they so imperiously 
demand that we should devote ourselves to the best interests of the 
human race, and trace so enthusiastically the signs of a moral progress 
in history; it is,so even with Professor Huxley, when he affirms that 
it is the plain duty of each of us to do what he can to diminish 
the ignorance and misery around him. The belief in Righteousness 
will not be satisfied, without a belief in the Righteous Father. 
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Now, when we go on to consider the religion of the New Testament, 
we carry with us an important admission of Mr. Arnold’s. If a Per- 
‘sonal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor of the universe, 
‘be conceded, then, he says, the rest of Christian Sere probably 
follows. 

“The only question perhaps is, whether Catholic Gia than Anglican) 

-dogma is not the truer construction to put upon what Bible-revelation, this 
basis of the Supreme Governor being supposed, may. be aonga to be.” — 
(P. 316.) 
In the language which it his humour to employ, “ The whole diff- 
culty is with the elder Lord Shaftesbury. If ke could be verified, the 
‘data we have are, possibly, enough to warrant our admitting the truth 
of the rest of the story.” Well, we have seen that the Righteous 
Father 2s adequately verified,—by experience, conscience, emotion, 
and metaphysics combined. 

The New Testament tells us of one who professed to be the Son of 
the Righteous Father, and whom some took at his word, and the 
acknowledgment of whom in this character is Christianity. 

Mr. Arnold has no doubt that Christ made this profession, that he 
told men that he was sent from the Father, that he and his Father 
were one, that men were to find their true life by believing in him. 
‘Christians hold that when he spoke thus he said, what was true. 
Mr. Arnold interprets the profession differently. According to him, 
Christ only used this language for a purpose. He was filled with the 
desire to persuade men to subject their lower nature to their higher 
in a temper of sweet reasonableness, and he adjusted himself to the 
expectations of Jewish Aberglaube in order that he might have the 
greater influence with his hearers. Mr. Arnold differs utterly from 
those who' hold that Christ and his teaching were mainly the creation 
of the fermenting mythopesic and theosophic tendencies of the age. . 
He differs also from M. Renan, who regards Jesus as a peasant of rare 
charm and simplicity, whose brain became heated and took delusions 
for realities. To him Jesus is a personage of almost immeasurable 
superiority, not only to the people of his own time, but to those of 
any time, 

“The more we conceive Jesus as almost as much over the heads of his 
disciples and reporters as he is over the heads of the mass of so-called 


Christians now ; all the more do we make room, so to speak, for Jesus to 
be inconceivably great and wonderful”—(P. 153.) 


His union in himself of the two ideals, of 3 triumphant Messiah, 
and the suffering Servant of Jehovah, was, in Mr. Arnold’s judgment, 
an act of great originality, a, profound and fruitful harmonisation. 

It is most important that attention should he drawn, as it is by 
Mr. Arnold, to the fact that Jesus himself did not desire that faith 
in him should rest on wonders and mighty works, but on his word. 


` 
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He said reproachfully, “ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will nòt 
believe.’ This under-rating of miracles by Jesus is evident in the. 
Gospels ; and the more certainly authentic, Mr. Arnold thinks, because 
the disciples who reported Jesus did make his miracles the ground of 
their belief in him. But is this assumption true of the disciples ? 
What we are in general told about them is, that they believed at first 
“without the evidence of mighty works, and that then the works con- 
firmed their faith, This‘is plainly the account given by the writer 
of St. John’s Gospel. The first disciples believed in Jesus on the 
testimony of the Baptist. The attachment and faith of the true 
disciples are made throughout to depend chiefly on the words, the 
teaching, of Jesus. And after his death, the Acts and the Epistles 
give us to understand that it was “the word,” far more than miracles, 
which won disciples to Christ.* It is time that it should be under- 
stood that the miracles*had at the first, and ought to have now, a. 
strictly secondary place in the Gospel of Christ. 

But what were the words which produced the effect at the beginning, 
and to which the virtue of winning and attaching disciples properly 
belongs ? 

We know what is Mr. Arnold’s answer to this question. “ Christ. 
was eminently characterised by professing to bring happiness.” 
For happiness, he had a method, inwardness; and a secret, self- 
renouncement. It seems scarcely necessary‘to dwell so much and so. 
separately upon the method, as Mr. Arnold does; for it is surely 
involved in the so-called secret. But no Christian can complain that 
Mr. Arnold has brought out with so much emphasis the doctrine of 
the two lives, of the higher self and the lower self, of the annulment 
of the fleshly nature required for the well-being of the true man. 
Farther, Mr. Arnold candidly calls attention to the authority with ` 

‘which Jesus said Follow me, Believe-in me. And, as he had ad- 
mitted that when the heart of Israel had been thrilled by devotion, it 
would have bewildered his conscience to tell him that all that he was 
really caring about was his own happiness; so, he explains, 


“In the restoration effected by Jesus,.the motive which is of force is not. 
the moral motive that inwardness, mildness, and self-renouncement make 
for man’s happiness, but a far stronger motive, full of ardent affection-and 
gratitude, and which, though it really has its ground and confirmation in 
the fact that inwardness, mildness, and self-renouncement do make for 
man’s happiness, yet keeps no consciousness of this as its ground. For it 
finds a far surer ground in personal devotion to Christ, who brought the 


* This is invariably St. Paul’s account: “The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks' 
seek afte? wisdom, but we preach Christ crucified.” “ By manifestation of the truth 
we commend ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” And so in 
all his epistles. St. John’s “three witnesses” to Jesus as the Son of God were not 
three great miracles, but the Water, the Blood, and the Spirit,—the bringing of a 
cleansing forgiveness from Heaven, the self-oblation, and the answer in the con- 
cience of the bearer and in the new life of the community. 
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doctrine to his disciples and made a passage for it into their hearts ; ; in 
believing that Christ is come from God, following Christ, loving Christ.” — 
(P. 102.) 

Just so: that is what we, who believe in the Father and the Son, 
affirm to be evident. The disciples were actuated by faith in Christ 
as the Son of God, and this motive was a stronger one than the con- 
viction that self-control leads to happiness. But what sort of process 
‘is this that Mr. Arnold describes? A. certain motive, of supreme 
influence in the greatest movement of human history, “really has its 
ground” in a certain fact; but it disowns this, and “finds a far surer 
ground” in something else. Why should the far surer ground be 
unreal? Does “hard reasoning” require us to perform psychological 
legerdemain of this kind, to bewilder our consciousness by a theory 
of verification, to argue to ourselves that when we feel we are stand- 
ing on a very-sure ground, we really are standing on another ground 
less sure ? 

Mr. Arnold expounds the New Testament doctrine like a 
moralist who is determined to know nothing as real except self- 
culture, or individualistic morality. I can almost fancy that there 
. is a conscious wilfulness in these individualistic interpretations of the 
New Testament; that the language about love, humanity, brother- 
hood, social reform, as constituting Christianity, with which we have 
been made of late years so familiar,—a little, I admit, ad nauseam,—is 
so distasteful to Mr. Arnold, that he has a secret satisfaction in taking 
an extravagantly opposite line. The idea of Love, it may have been 
observed, is all but wanting to his idea of God. And there is scarcely 
a word about Love in his account of the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
The tendency of almost all recent interpretations, on the other 
hand, has been to lay peculiar stress on the social action of Jesus. 
He has been claimed as a revolutionary preacher of Communism. 
In language by which all English Christendom was thrilled, Kece 
Homo ‘has pictured Christ as founding a definite society. “The 
philosophical schemes which we have described Christ as rejecting,” 
says the author of Ecee Homo, “consider man as an independent 
being, and provide for him an isolated happiness or welfare.” “ Jesus 
never troubled himself with what are called church matters at all,” 
says Mr. Arnold, “ his attention was fixed solely upon the individual.” 
—(P. 280.) And the force of paradox could no farther go, than in 
his account of the Eucharist. 


“As Jesus founded it, it is the most anti-ecclesiastical of institutions, 
pulverising alike the historic churches in their beauty, and the dissenting 
sects in their unloveliness ;—it' is the consecration of absolute individualism. % 
—(P. 298.) 

And this, because it seals a new covenant, and because, under the 
new covenant, the law is to be written on every man’s heart. As if 
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there were some necessary opposition between communion and 
spirituality, so that an expressly social ordinance must of necessity 
consecrate individualism and pulverise society, if it requires that each 
member shall be inwardly and consciously true to the fellowship, and 
not merely the subject of an outward machinery. 


If we are to judge by the reports in the Gospels, there are two 
names which are really most characteristic of the teaching of Christ, 
the Father and the Kingdom. His own summing up of his teaching 
is given in the following words,—Mr, Arnold will accept them, I 
believe, as his authentic words, — 

“QO righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee; but I have known 
Thee, and these have known that Thou hast sent me. And I have declared 
unto them Thy name, and will declare it: that the love wherewith Thou 
hast loved me may be in them, and I in them.” 

To make known the name of the Righteous Father,—this is as true an 

account as could be given of what Jesus set himself to do, and really 
did. But at the same time he spoke continually of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. “Speaking of the things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
God,’—this is at least’a characteristic description of him, And 

this was the teaching which chiefly told upon the disciples. It was 
because he spoke with authority as knowing the Father, and re- 

ported fatherly purposes of God towards men, and because he 
announced an unseen Kingdom, a Kingdom of hearts and inward 
lives, to be really established on the earth, that men were drawn to 
him. Not metaphysics, not miracles, no, nor the promise of happi-’ 
ness through self-renouncement, but the revelation of the righteous 
Father, and the proclamation of the Heavenly Kingdom, were the 
arguments that commended the Son of God to the faith of his fol- 
lowers. I need not take time to show by what influences these were 
likely to affect men’s minds, if they were true and could verify 
themselves sufficiently. And Jesus, by what he was, caused himself 
to be believed by honest and open.souls when he spoke; and after- 
wards confirmation of what he said has been seen in the observable 
facts, that the Name of the Righteous Father has been revealed with 
power, and a living spiritual kingdom has been actually established. 

Confirmation of the words of Jesus was also found, it is true, in 
the works of healing wrought by him. Those who believed, or who 
were greatly inclined to believe, in Jesus as the Son of God, had their 
faith strengthened and deepened when they saw the beneficent 
powers which he could put forth. To accept supernatural pretensions 
on the ground of signs and wonders, is one thing: to feel it to be 
natural and satisfactory that the Son of God should do signs and 
wonders, is another thing. And the latter was, and is, the proper 
state of mind of the true disciple of Christ. Similarly, that the Son — 
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of God should rise from the dead will almost certainly strike the 
believer in the Son of God as natural. Without the Resurrection 
there would have been no Church, no Christianity. The disciples 
who had believed in Jesus as the Messiah, the Sent from- God, the 
Truth and the Life, were crushed into misery and despair by his 
death. It was simply impossible, surely, that his death by itself 
should be regarded as a victory. But when Christ appeared to his 
disciples as the conqueror of death, then their hope revived, their 
faith was quickened and exalted, their old conceptions were enlarged 
by a fuller and higher meanmg, and they received spiritual power to 
form themselves into a society and to found the Church. 

Who would have gone forth, as the preachers of Christ went forth, 
to repeat phrases about self-denial, or to praise a crucified Galilean 
peasant for his mildness? Peter and John and Paul presented 
themselves in all simplicity as the envoys of the Son of God. 
Believing in him as they did, it is not strange that they gave them- 
selves up to the work of preaching him. And when they spoke, 
they had something to say. They told of One whom the Father had 
sent, who had died and risen again, and in whose name forgiveness 
and reconciliation were offered to sinners. This seems to Mr. Arnold 
mere Aberglaube; the Apostles’ Creed he calls “popular science ;” 
it has no mention, he complains, of the method or the secret. But 
to say “The Kingdom of the Father and of the Son is come,” has 
more power to produce repentance and` self-denial, without the 
mention of the words repentance. and self-denial, than to say 
“Repent and deny thyself,” without any mention of the Son or of 
the Father. 

What we have finally to ask, then, is, Does Mr. Arnold’s account of 
Christ, or does that of the Creeds, best harmonize with the facts 
which he and we admit in common? We must demur to his assum- 
ing that he is for experience and practice, and that we are for theory. 
He has his theory about Christ and Christianity ; and we, sharing 
bis sense of the importance of conduct, contend that the best prac- 
tical way of following after righteousness is to believe in the Father, 
and the Son, and the Spirit. There is a great problem, embracing 
many elements, the right solution of which depends mainly on our 
„attaining to a right conception concerning Christ. Who and what 
was Jesus of Nazareth? We have seen what Mr. Arnold’s suggestion 
is. By the side of this we place the confession, “I believe in God the 
- Father Almighty and in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord;” and 
we ask, which of the two theories best explains the Bible, which best 
accounts for Christendom, which helps most for righteousness? Does 
it seem likely that a Jew, inheriting the spirit of the prophets, pos- 
sessed by a zeal for righteousness, and at the same time remarkable 
for humbleness and sweet reasonableness, should have adopted the 
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device of giving himself out to be the Messiah, and calling on all men 
to believe in him, to follow him, to become his disciples,—in order to 


persuade them to deny themselves and to be humble and reasonable? 


We have known other good and earnest men: as we think of them, 
are we inclined to believe that they too, if they had been still better and , 
more earnest, might have put on some analogous mask of astounding 

pretensions, for the sake of diffusing happiness through the promotion of 

self-control and humility? Will “rude and hard reasoners ” be easily 

persuaded that a mere Galilean carpenter’s son, who talked inces- 

santly about himself, and claimed for himself a unique connection 

With an imaginary Father in heaven, is the master to be reverenced . 
as a teacher and model? Mr. Arnold knows that the verification on 

which he insists so strongly will not demonstrate his theory, any 

more than it will that of Christendom. 


“Absolute demonstration,” he says, “is impossible, and the only question 
is: Does experience, as it widens and deepens, make for this or that thesis, 
or make against it? . . . The great thing, as we believe, in favour of 
such a construction as we put upon the Bible is, that experience as it 
increases, constantly confirms it; and that, though it cannot command 
assent, it will be found to win assent more and more.” 


Yes, that is fairly the issue. We know that the Gospel—the doctrine 
that God sent his Son into the world that we might be made his 
loving and obedient children,—is not susceptible of verification as a 
law of nature is. But it hàs answering testimonies, of a very positive . 
and experiential kind. It awakens hope, which is the chief power to 
save ; it relieves and cleanses the conscience through forgiveness ; it 
puts obligation in a clear light and clothes it with incomparable force ; 
it points out distinctly the life for man to lead, binding each to his 
fellows and all to God in Christ ; it promises strength against beset- 
ting temptations through a common Divine Spirit. We confess sadly 
how much our Christianity needs to be bettered, both in theory and 
in practice, and we welcome most thankfully the contributions which 
Mr. Arnold has made—far more than I have been able to. notice in 
this paper—towards the truer understanding of the teaching of the 
Bible. We are not unmoved by the difficulties which in these days | 
beset the Christian’s creed. But we may still confidently urge, in 
behalf not only of the righteousness whose cause Mr. Arnold advocates, 
but of that which is by faith in the Son of God, the claim expressed 


‘in his own lovely words : 


“Let us but well observe what comes, in ourselves or the world, of trying ` 
any other, of not being convinced that this is righteousness, and this only ; 
and we shall find ourselves more and more, as by ‘irresistible wewless hands, 
caught and drawn towards the Christian revelation, and made to desire more 
and more to serve it.” 


J, LLEWELYN DAVIES. 





ON THE HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF 
ACQUIRED PSYCHICAL HABITS. 


(Continued from p. 795.) 


Pooran G, now, to show that the tendency of modern 
Physiology is 'to prove the existence of a distinct causal 
relation between Physical changes in the Nervous System and 
definite modes of Mental action, it may be well for me to adduce, in 
limine, the positive evidence that all Mental activity is dependent on a 
Chemical reaction between the Blood and the Brain : for although this 
is one of the best-established facts in Physiology, it is, I believe, taken 
very little account of by Metaphysicians.—The Brain is supplied with 
Blood by four Arterial trunks, which enter the cranial cavity at no 
great distance from one another, and then unite into the “ Circle 
of Willis;” from which are given off the various branches that 
distribute arterial blood to every part of the brain-substance. After 
traversing this, the blood returns by the Veins, greatly altered in 
its chemical composition ; especially as regards the loss of free 
oxygen, and its replacement by various oxy-compounds of carbon, 
hydrogen, phosphorus, &c, that have been formed by a process 
analogous to combustion. Now, if one, two, or three of the 
Arterial trunks be tied, the total supply of blood to the Brain 
is diminished; but in virtue of the “Circle of Willis,” no part is 
entirely deprived of blood; and the functional activity of the brain 
' js still maintained. If, however, the fourth artery ‘is compressed 
so as to prevent the passage of blood, there is an immediate and 
complete suspension of activity ; the animal becoming as unconscious 
as if it had been stunned by a severe blow, but recovering as soon 
as the blood is again allowed to flow through the artery. In fact, 
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the “stunned” state produced by a blow on the head is not 
directly dependent upon the effect of that blow on the Brain, which 
“may have sustained no perceptible injury whatever; the state of 
insensibility being due to the paralysis of the Heart and suspen- 
sion of the Circulation, induced by the “shock:” and the like 
paralysis with the same result may be produced by a blow on the 
Epigastrium (acting on the great “solar plexus” of nerves), or some 
overpowering Mental emotion.—Again, there is a curious affection 
termed Hysteric Coma, which consists in the sudden supervention of 
complete insensibility, and the equally sudden and complete return 
of conscious intelligence, without any+other indication ‘of Brain- 
disorder. The insensibility may come on while the patient is talk- 
ing, so as to interrupt the utterance of a sentence ; and the moment 
that it passes off, the series of words is taken up and completed, 
without the patient being aware that it has been interrupted. With 
- our present improved knowledge of the action of the “ vaso-motor”’ 
system of Nerves in producing local contractions of the Arteries, and 
of its liability to be influenced by those Emotional irregularities in 
which Hysteria essentially consists, we can scarcely doubt that this 
affection is due to a temporary disturbance of the Circulation through 
that agency.— Further, if the Blood transmitted to the Brain, though 
not deficient in quantity, be depraved in quality by the want of 
Oxygen and the accumulation of Carbonic acid (as happens in 
Asphyxia), there is a gradually imcreasing torpor of the Mental 
‘Faculties, ending in complete insensibility. 

Thus the dependence of Mental activity of even the most 
elementary kind, upon the Physical changes kept up by the 
circulation of oxygenated Blood through the Brain, can be 
shown experientially to be just as direct and immediate, as is 
the dependence of the Electric activity of a Galvanic battery upon 
the analogous changes taking place between its Metals and its 
exciting Liquid—If we say that Electricity is the product of 
Chemical change in the one case, I see not how we can refuse to 
regard Thought as the product of Chemical change in the other; 
nor (in the view that all the Forces of Nature are simply expressions 
of Mind) do I see that we need entertain any repugnance to such a 
view. I do not say that it explains any Mental phenomenon. 
No sound Physicist would say that he can “explain” how it is that 
Electricity is generated by Chemical change; but he knows. that 
such a relation of cause and effect exists between the two orders of 
phenomena, that every Chemical change is accompanied by an 
Electric disturbance ; so that whenever he witnesses Electric distur- 
bance, he looks with assurance for some Chemical change as its 
_ Physical Cause. And in precisely the same sense, and in no other, I 
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affirm that the Physiologist must regard some change in the Nervous 
substance of the Brain as the immediate Physical Cause of all auto- 
matic Mental action. If this be admitted of Sensational conscious- 
ness (and how can it be denied ?), we can scarcely help admitting it 
of Emotional; and if of Emotional, why not of Ideational ? 

There is no part of our purely Psychical activity, the relation of 
which to Physical conditions is more obvious and more intimate, than 
that Reproduction of past states of Consciousness, which—when 
supplemented by the recognition of them as having been formerly 
experienced,—we. call Memory. It is now very generally accepted by 
Psychologists as (to say the least) a probable doctrine, that any Idea 
which has once passed through the Mind, may be thus reproduced, at 
however long an interval, through the instrumentality of Suggestive 
action; the recurrence of any “other state of Consciousness with 
which that Idea was originally linked by Association, being adequate 
to awaken ¢ also from its dormant or latent condition, and to bring 
it within the “sphere of consciousness.” And as our Ideas are thus 
linked in “ trains” or “series,” which further inosculate with each 
other like the branch-lines of a railway or the ramifications of an 
artery, so, it is considered, an Idea which has been “hidden in the 
obscure recesses of the mind” for years,—perhaps for a lifetime,— 
and which seems to have completely faded out of the conscious 
Memory (having never either recurred Automatically, or been found 
capable of recall by Volitional Recollection, or been recognized as a past 
experience when again brought before the mind), may be reproduced, 
as by the touching of a spring, through a nexus of Suggestions, which 
we can sometimes trace out continuously, but of which it does not 
seem necessary that all the intermediate steps should fall within our 
cognizance. Such a “reproduction” not unfrequently occurs when 
persons revisiting certain scenes of their childhood, have found the 
renewal of the Sensorial impressions of places bring vividly back to 
their minds the remembrance of events which had occurred in con- ° 
nection with them ; and which had not only been long forgotten by 
themselves, but, if narrated to them by others, would not have been 
recognized by them as having ever formed part of their own expe- 
rience, And it is not a little significant that’ the basis of such 
Memories appears capable of being laid at a very early period of life ; 
as in the two following cases, of which the first is recorded by Dr. 
Abercrombie; whilst the second was mentioned to me by the subject 
of it :— 


“A lady, i in the last stage of chronic disease, was carried from London to 
a lodging in the country. There her infant daughter was taken to visit 
her, and, after a short interview, carried back to town. The lady died 
a few days after, and the daughter grew up without any recollection of her 
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mother, till she was of mature age. At this time she happened to be taken 
into the room in which her mother died, without knowing it to have been 
so. She started on entering it, and, when a friend who was with her asked 
the cause of her agitation, replied, ‘I have a distinct impression of having 
been in this room before, and that a lady who lay in that corner, and seemed 
very ill, leaned over me and wept. ”—(Inguiries concerning the Intellectual 
Powers, 5th ed., p. 120.) 

Several years ago, the Rev. S. Hansard, now Rector of Bethnal Green, 
was doing clerical duty for a time at Hurstmonceaux, in Sussex; and while 
there, he one day went over with a party of friends to Pevensey Castle, 
which he did not remember to have ever previously visited. As he ap- 
proached the gateway, he became conscious of a very vivid impression of 
having seen it before ; and he “seemed to himself to see,” not only the 
gateway itself, but donkeys beneath the arch, and people on the top of 
it. His conviction that he must have visited the Castle on some former 
occasion, although he had neither the slightest remembrance of such a 
visit, nor any knowledge of having ever been in the neighbourhood pre- 
viously to his residence at Hurstmonceaux, made him enquire from his 
‘mother if she could throw any light on the matter. She at once in- 
formed him that being in that part of the country when he was about 
eighteen months old, she had gone over with a large party, and had 
taken him in the pannier of a donkey; that the elders of the party, 
having brought lunch with them, had eaten it on the roof of the gate- 
way, where they would have been seen from below, whilst he had been 
left on the ground with the attendants and donkeys.—This case is remark- 
able for the vividness of the Sensorial impression (it may be worth men- 
tioning that Mr. Hansard has a decidedly artistic temperament), and for 
the reproduction of details which were not likely to have been brought 
up in conversation, even if the subject of them had happened to hear the 
visit mentioned as an event of his childhood ; and of such mention he has 
no remembrance whatever. l 


` 


Now, there is very strong reason to believe that what is described as 
a storing-up of Ideas in the Memory is the Psychological expression of 
Physical changes in the Cerebrum, by which Ideational states are per- 
manently registered or recorded ; so that the “traces” left by them, 
although remaining so long outside the “ sphere of consciousness” as 
to have seemed non-existent, may be revived again in full vividness 
under certain special conditions,—just as the invisible impression 
left upon the sensitive paper of the Photographer is “ developed” into a 
picture by the application of particular chemical substances. It must 
be freely admitted that we have at present no certain knowledge of 
the precise mode in which this record is effected ; but looking at the 
manner in which the Sensori-motor apparatus, which is the instru- 
ment of our bodily activity, shapes itself to the mode in which 
it is habitually exercised, we seem justified in assuming that the 
same thing is true of the Cerebrum, which is the instrument of 
our mental activity. For in no other way does it seem possible to 
account for the fact of very frequent occurrence, and noticed in a pre- 
vious paper, that the presence of a Fever-poison in the blood—per- 


ij 
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verting the normal activity of the Cerebrum so as to produce 
Deliriwn—brings within the “sphere of consciousness” the “ traces ” 
of experiences long since past, of which, in the ordinary condition, 
there was no remembrance whatever. 

The same occurrence has been noticed as a consequence of acciden- , 
tal blows on the head; though these more commonly occasion the 
loss than the recovery of a language. The following case of this kind 
is mentioned by Dr. Abercrombie, as having occurred in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital :— 

“A man who had been in a state of stupor consequent upon an injury 
of the head, on his partial recovery spoke a language which nobody in the 
hospital understood, but which was soon ascertained to be Welsh. It was 
then discovered that he had been thirty years absent from Wales, and that, 
before the accident, he had entirely forgotten his native language. On his 
perfect recovery, he completely forgot lis Welsh again, and recovered the 
English language.” —(Op. Cit., p. 148.) 

It seems perfectly clear, then, that under what we cannot but term 
purely Material conditions, strictly Mental phenomena present them- 
selves. It is common to the whole series of cases,. that the Auto- 
' matic play of the “Mechanism of Thought” does that which Volition 
is unable to effect. Whether it be the toxic condition of the Blood, 
or the simple excitement of the’Cerebral Circulation generally, or 
the special direction of Blood to a particular part of the Brain, it is. 
beyond our present power to tell; but as all Brain-change is (like 
the action of any other mechanism) the manifestation of Force, the 
production of these unusual Mental phenomena bythe instrumentality 
of an unusual reaction between the Blood and .the Brain-substance, 
is no more difficult of comprehension than that of ordinary forms 
of Psychical activity, which we have seen reason to regard as the 
results of the translation (so to speak) of one form of Force into 
another. 

The intimacy of the relation between the Psychical phenomena 
of Memory and Physical conditions of the Brain, is further shown 
by the effect of Fatigue and the impaired Nutrition of Old Age in 
weakening the Memory, and of Disease and Injury of the Brain in 
impairing or destroying it.’ Everyone is conscious of the difference 
iw the activity of the reproductive faculty in which Memory consists, 
according as his mind is “fresh,” or his head feels “tired.” The 
latter state, in which the Automatic activity and the directing power 
of the Will are alike reduced, is clearly dependent, like the feeling of 
Muscular fatigue, on the deterioration of the Organ, or of the Blood, 
or of both combined, which results from the’ prolonged exercise of 
it: and it 1s especially in our inability to recollect something which 
we wish to call to mind, that this failure of power shows itself. 
An interval of repose completely restores the power, obviously (to 
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the mind of the Physiologist) by the renovation of the worn-out 
Brain-tissue, and by the purification of the Blood that has become 
charged with the products of its “waste.”—The impairment of the 
Memory in Old Age commonly shows itself in regard to new impres- 
sions ; those of the earlier period of life not only remaining in full 
distinctness, but even, it would seem, increasing in vividness, from 
the fact that the Ego is not distracted from attending to them by the 
continual influx of impressions produced by passing events. The 
extraordinary persistence of early impressions, when the Mind -seems 
almost to have ceased to register new ones, is in remarkable accord-~ 
ance with the Law of Nutrition referred to in a previous paper. 
It is when the Brain is growing, that the direction of its structure 
can be most strongly and persistently given to it. Thus the Habits 
of Thought come to be formed, and those Nerve-tracks laid down 
which (as the Physiologist believes) constitute the Mechanism of 
Association, by the time that the Brain has reached its maturity ; 
and the Nutrition of the organ continues to keep up the same 
mechanism, in accordance with the demands upon its activity, so long 
as it is being called into use. Further, during the entire period of 
vigorous Manhood, the Brain, like the Muscles, may be taking-on some 
additional growth, either as a whole, or in special parts ; new tissue 
being developed and kept up by the nutritive process, in accordance 
with the modes of action to which the Organ is trained. And in this 
manner a store of “impressions” or “ traces” is accumulated, which 
may be brought within the, “sphere of consciousness” whenever the 
right suggesting-strings are touched. „But as the Nutritive activity 
diminishes, the “waste” becomes more rapid than the renovation ; 
and it would seem that while (to use a Commercial analogy) the 
“old-established houses” keep their ground, those later firms whose 
basis is less secure, are the first to crumble away,—the Nutritive 
activity, which yet suffices to maintain the original structure, not 
being capable of keeping the subsequent additions to it in work- 
ing order.. This earlier degeneration of later-formed structures is a 
general fact perfectly familiar to the Physiologist. 

The effects of Disease and Injury on the Memory are so marvellous 
and diverse, that only a very general indication of them can, be here 
given. Cases are very common, in which the form of impairment 
just spoken of as characteristic of Old Age, shows itself to a yet . 
greater extent; the Brain being so disordered by attacks of Apoplexy 
or, Epilepsy (for example), that it seems altogether incapable of 
retaining any new impressions, so that the patient does not remem- 
ber anything that passes from day to-day; whilst the impressions of 
events which happened long before the commencement of his malady, 
recur with greater vividness than ever. The Memory of particular 
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classes of Ideas is frequently destroyed ; that, for example, of a cer- 
tain Language, or of some other branch of Knowledge, or of the 
patient's domestic or social relations. Thus a case was recorded by 
Dr. Beattie, of a gentleman, who, after a blow on the head, found 
that he had lost his knowledge of Greek, but did not appear to have 
suffered in any other way. A similar case has been recently com- 
municated to me, in which a lad, who lay for three days insensible, 
in consequence of a severe blow on the head, found himself, on 
recovering, to have lost all the Music he had learned, though nothing 
else had been thus “knocked out of him.” Again, Dr. Abercrombie 
relates a curious case, on the authority of an eminent medical friend, 
in which a surgeon who suffered an injury of his head by a fall from 
his horse, on recovering from his insensibility gave minute directions 
in regard to his own treatment, but was found to have lost all remem- 
brance of having a wife and children; and this did not return until 
the third day. Similar losses of particular Languages, and other 
kinds of acquired knowledge, have been noted as results of Fevers. 
One of the most remarkable results of recent Pathological research, 
has been the discovery of the dependence of the condition termed A pha- 
sia, or “loss of memory of words,” upon mal-nutrition of a certain part 
of the Cerebrum ; and the tracing of this mal-nutrition back to an 
interruption in the supply of Blood. In this curious Mental infirmity 
(which often begins to show itself before there is any other evidence of 
Cerebral disorder, but which is now recognized as a most serious indi- 
cation of impending mischief), the subject either forgets the words he 
wants for expressing his ideas, or he uses inappropriate words in their 
place. It is obvious that he knows what he wants to express, but 
cannot recall the words in which to convey that knowledge to others. 
There is no paralysis of speech, for his articulation is quite unaffected ; 
so that he can repeat the words he wants, if they are suggested 
to him by others. In a case formerly under my observation, the 
Aphasia went on gradually but very slowly increasing for three or 
four years; showing itself at first as to only a few out-of-the-way 
words, but gradually increasing until no intelligible language seemed 
to be left, except that of swearing, which came forth in a torrent 
when any restraint was put on the patient’s bodily activity, which 
‘continued very energetic until near the close of life. In another 
case recently mentioned to me by a medical friend, who was a near 
connection of the patient, the disease ran its course in a few months. 
Cases of this kind almost invariably terminate in Apoplexy.—Now it 
may be said that we have here only the evidence of synchronous 
disease of the Brain and disorder of the Mind; so that the depen- 
dence of the latter upon the former is not made out. But the very 
curious discovery was made a few years ago by Dr. J. Hughlings 
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Jackson, that the locally impaired nutrition of the Brain in these 
cases is usually attributable to “ embolism” of the middle meningeal 
artery, whereby the passage of blood through it is greatly impeded ; 
this “ embolism ” consisting in’ the plugging of the artery by a fibri- 
nous clot brought from the heart, where it has been produced by val- 
vular disease. In the second of the cases just referred to, the usual 
brain-lesion having been found, and the middle meningeal artery 
having been examined, the fons et origo of the mischief was found 
to be, not “embolism,” but a morbid deposit on the inner wall of the 
artery, producing a corresponding obstruction to the circulation — 
Looking, then, to the fact that immediate cessation of Mental activity 
is distinctly and unmistakably produced by the entire suspension of 
Blood-circulation through the Brain, how can the Physiologist refuse 
to recognise in this local reduction of the Circulation, the Physical - 
cause of that limited reduction of ie a activity which so dis- 
tinctly follows it ? 

But further, this singular fact, taken in connection with the recent 
great extension of our knowledge as to the local alterations in the 
calibre of the Arteries, which are produced through the “ Vaso-motor’”’ 
system of Nerves, obviously points to the probability, that the limited 
but transient lapses of Memory just alluded to are due to a local 
reduction of the blood-supply im the part of the Cerebrum which 
ministers to the lost function; and that the swdden recovery which 
sometimes occurs, is the result of the renewal of the normal circula- 
tion, through the giving-way of the impacted clot, or the yielding of 
the spasmodically- constricted arterial wall. 

Thus Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, was acquainted with a person of 
considerable attainments, who, on recovering from a fever, was found 
to have lost all his acquired knowledge. When his health was 
restored, he began to apply himself to the Latin Grammar; and 
while, one day, making a strong effort to recollect a part of his lesson, 
the whole of his lost impressions suddenly returned to his remem- 
brance, so that he found himself at once in possession of all his former 
acquirements.—The like sudden restoration, after an equally sudden 
loss, occurred in another case in which all acquired knowledge was 
lost for a whole year; and in both the loss and the recovery there 
was clear evidence of strong Emotional excitement, which is well 
known to the Physiologist to have a most peat control over the 
calibre of the Blood-vessels. 

There is another class of familiar phenomena, which affor ds strong 
evidence of the dependence of the recording process upon Nutritive 
changes in the Brain. Everyone is aware that what is rapidly learned 
-—that is, merely committed to Memory—is very commonly forgotten 
as quickly, “one set of ideas driving out another.” That thorough 
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apprehension of what is learned, on the other hand, by which it is 
made (as it were) part of the Mental fabric, is a much slower process. 
The difference between the two is expressed by the colloquial term 
“cramming,” as distinguished from “learning ;’ the analogy being 
obvious to the overloading the stomach with a mass of food too great 
to be digested and assimilated within a given time, so that a large 
part of it passes out of the body without having been applied to any 
good purpose ¿in it. A part of this difference obviously consists in 
the formation of Mental Associations between the newly-acquired 
knowledge and that previously possessed; so that the new ideas 
become linked on with the old by “suggesting.” chains. Such is 
especially the case, when we are applying ourselves to the study of 
any branch of knowledge, with the view of permanently mastering 
it; and here the element of Time is found practically to be very 
important. Thus it is recorded of the late Lord St. Leonard’s,, that 
having (as Sir Edward Sugden) been asked by Sir T. F. Buxton 
what was the secret of his success, his answer was,—‘ I resolved, 
when beginning to read Law, to make everything I acquired per- 
fectly my own, and never to go to a second thing till I had entirely 
accomplished the first! Many of my competitors read as much in 
a day, as I read in a week; but at. the end of twelve months, 
my knowledge was as fresh as on the day it was acquired, whilst 
theirs had glided away from their recollection.” —(Memoirs of Kir 
T. F. Buxton, chap. xxiv.)—In this Assimilating process, it is obvious 
that the new knowledge is (as it were) turned over and over in the 
Mind, and viewed in all its aspects; so that by its coming to be not 


merely an addition to the old, but to imterpenetrate it, the old can 
scarcely be brought into the “sphere of consciousness,” without, 


bringing the new with it. But from the considerations already 
adduced, it seems almost beyond doubt, that the formation of this 
Associative nexus expresses itself in the Physical structure of the 
Brain, so as to create a mechanism whereby it is perpetuated so 
long as the Nutrition of the organ is normally maintained. 

_Another class of phenomena now to be considered, seems to 
afford even more direct and cogent evidence of the dependence 
of Memory in its simplest exercise upon a registering process, 
that consists in some Nutritive modification of the Brain-tissue. 
In what we call “learning by heart,”—which should be rather 
called learning by Sense, instead of by Mind,—we try to imprint 
on our Memory a certain sequence of words, numbers, musical 
notes, or the like; the reproduction of these being mainly depen- 
dent upon the association of each item with that which follows it, 
so that the utterance of the former, or the picture of it in “the 
mind’s eye,” suggests the next. We see this plainly enough when 
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children are set to learn a piece of poetry of which their minds do 
not take-in the meaning; for the rhythm hère affords a great help 
to the suggestive action; and nothing is more common than to hear 
words or clauses (transferred, perhaps, from: some other part of the 
poem) substituted for the right ones, which are not only inappropriate 
but absolutely absurd im the lines as uttered. So, again, if the child 
is at fault, he does not think of the meaning of the sentence, and of 
what is wanted to complete it; but “tries back ” over the preceding 
words, that their sound may suggest that of the word he desiderates. 
So there are older persons, with whom the pictured remembrance of the 
words and phrases is more suggestive; as in a case to be presently 
cited.— Now in these instances it is a familiar fact that what is thus 
learned but once, however perfectly, soon “goes out of the head,” 
being only fixed there by continual repetition ; and as the Memory 
we are now considering is rather Sensorial than Ideational, this fact 
is confirmatory of the doctrine that seems probable on other grounds, 
of the superior Gf not the exclusive) persistence of the latter. We 
seem distinctly able to trace the action of the recording process 
in this elementary form of Memory, in the help given in the “ learn- 
ing by heart” of a task, by repeating it the last thing at night ; for 
every school-boy who has to commit to memory fifty lines of Virgil, — 
knows very well that if he can “say them to himself” even slowly 
and bunglingly just before going to sleep, he will be able to recite 
them much more fluently in the morning. The Physiologist sees here 
an obvious indication that the recording process has gone on without 
interruption by new impressions on the Sensorium, so that there, 
has been time for the fixation of the last by Nutritive change. We 
have, indeed, a remarkable converse phenomenon, in the rapid fading 
away of a Dream, which, at the moment of waking, we can reproduce 
with extraordinary vividness ; for the “trace” left by its details is 
soon obliterated by thenew and stronger impressions made on our 
waking Consciousness, so that, a few hours afterwards, we are often 
unable to revive more than the general outline of the Dream-—-and 
perhaps not even that, unless we have told it to another when it was 
fresh in our minds, of which act a “trace” would be left. - 

There are two.classes of persons who are professionally called 
upon for great temporary exercises of Memory—viz., Dramatic Per- 
formers, and Barristers. An Actor, when about to perform a new 
“art,” not only commits it to memory, but “studies” it, so-as 
to make it part of himself; and all really great’ Actors identify 
themselves for the time with the characters they are performing. 
When a “part” has once been thoroughly mastered, the performer 
is usually able to go through it, even after a long interval, with very 
little previous preparation.’ But an Actor is sometimes called upon 
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to take a new “part” at a very short notice ; he then simply “learns 
it by heart,” and speedily forgets it. A case of this kind is cited by 
Dr. Abercrombie, as having been the experience of a distinguished 
Actor, on being called on to prepare himself in a long and difficult 
part, at a few hours’ notice, in consequence of the illness of another 
performer. He acquired it in a very short time, and went through 
it with perfect accuracy; but immediately after the performance 
forgot it to such a degree, that, although he performed the character 
for several days in succession, he was obliged every day to prepare it 
anew,—not having time to go through the process of “studying ” it, 
to which Mrs. Siddons used to give weeks or even months, When 
questioned respecting the mental process which he employed the 
first time he performed the part, he said that he entirely lost sight 
of the audience, and seemed to have nothing before him but the 
pages of the book from which he had learned it; and that, if any- 
thing had occurred to interrupt this illusion, he should have instantly 
stopped. (Inquiry into the Intellectual Powers, 5th ed. p. 108.) 

In the case of Barristers, who are called upon to “get up” the 
“ briefs ” which are supplied to them, to master the facts, to apply to 
them the principles of Law, and to present them in the Court in the 
form which they deem most advantageous to the “ cause ” they have 
undertaken to plead, the very highest faculties of mind are called 
into active exercise; but in consequence, it would seem, of the want 
of previous connection with the “case” (of which they know nothing 
but what is set down in their “ brief”), and of the complete cessation 
of that connection so soon as the decision has been given, they very 
commonly “ forget all about it,” so soon as they have transferred 
their Attention to their next brief. A curious instance of this kind 
was mentioned to the Writer a few years ago, by an eminent Bar- 
rister (since elevated to the Judicial Bench) whose great scientific 
attainments led to his being frequently employed in Patent-cases. 
A “heavy” case of this kind was placed in his hands, and he was 
reminded of having been engaged by the same parties in the same 
“case,” when it had been first brought to trial about a year pre- - 
viously. He had not the slightest ememr of its having ever 
been before him; none of the particulars of it seemed Amlar to 
him; and he was only convinced that he really had taken part in the 
previous trial, by finding the record of his engagement in his Fee- 
book. Even when he came to “get up” the case again, no remem- 
brance of his former attention to it came within his “sphere of 


— consciousness.” 


It seems, then, to adat of question whether everything that 
passes through our Minds thus leaves its impress on their Material 
instrument ; and whether a somewhat too extensive generalization 
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has not been erected on a rather limited basis. For the doctrine of 
the indebility of Memory rests on the spontaneous revival, under 
circumstances indicative of some change in the Physical condition of 
the Brain, of the long dormant “traces” left by such former im- 
pressions as are referrible to one or other of the three following cate- 
gories :—(1) States of Consciousness as to places, persons, language, 
&c., which were habitual with us in early life, and which were there- 
fore likely to have directed the growth of the Brain ;—(2) Modes of 
Thought in which the formation of Associations largely participates, 
and which are likely to have modified the course of its maintenance 
by Nutrition after the attainment of maturity ;—or (3) Single Ex- 
periences of peculiar force and vividness, such as are likely to have 
left very decided “traces,” although the circumstances of their 
formation were so unusual as to keep them out of ordinary Associa- 
tional remembrance. Thus a remarkable case is mentioned by Dr. 
Abercrombie (Intellectual Powers, 5th ed., p. 149) of a boy, who, at 
the age of four years, underwent the operation of trepanning, appa- 
rently in a state of perfect stupor, and who, after ‘his recovery, 
retained no recollection either of the accident by which his skull was 
fractured, or of the operation; yet who, at the age of fifteen, during 
the delirium of fever, gave his mother an account of the operation 
and of the persons who were present at it, with a correct description 
of their dress, and other minute particulars of which it was scarcely 
possible that`he could have acquired the knowledge from verbal 
information. Here it would seem that all the Mental power the 


+ patient-then had, must have been concentrated upon the impressions 


made upon his Sensorium, which were thus indelibly branded (as it- 
were) upon his Organism; but that'these “traces” being soon covered 
up by those resulting from the new experiences of restored activity, 
remained outside the “sphere of consciousness,” until revived by a 
Physical change which reproduced the images of the objects that 
had left them. 


The direct causal relation of Physical conditions to Mental states 
may be made still more clear, by following out into some detail the 
phenomena of that peculiar form of Intoxication which is produced 
by Hachisch—a preparation of Indian Hemp, used in the Levant for 
the purpose of inducing what is termed the fantasia. The action of 
this drug was very carefully studied some years ago by M. Moreau, 
Physician to the Bicétre, who had given great “attention to the 
Psychology of Insanity, and whose special object was to throw light | 
upon that subject by experimenting upon what might be termed its 
artificial production. His Treatise “Du Hachisch, et de l’'Aliénation 
Mentale” (Paris, 1845) is one which deserves the attentive study of 
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such as desire to base their Psychology upon a COT aca survey 
of facts. 

One of the first appreciable effects of the Hadak, as of other 
Intoxicating agents, 1s the gradual weakening of that power of 
Volitionally controlling and directing the current of thought, the 
possession of which characterizes the vigorous mind. The indi- 
vidual feels himself incapable of fixing his attention upon any 
subject; the continuity of his thoughts being continually drawn off 
by a succession of disconnected ideas, which ‘force themselves (as it 
were) into his mind, without his being able in the least to trace their 
origin. ‘These speedily engross his attention, and present themselves 
in strange combinations, so as to produce the most impossible and 
fantastic creations. By a strong effort of the Will, however, the 
original thread of the ideas may still be recovered, and the inter- 
lopers may be driven away; their remembrance, however, being pre- 
served, like that of a dream recalling events long since past. These 
lucid intervals progressively become shorter induration, and can 
be less frequently procured by a voluntary effort ; for the internal 
tempest becomes more violent, the torrents of flisconnected ideas are 
so powerful as completely to arrest the attention, and the mind is 
gradually withdrawn altogether from the contemplation of external 
realities, being conscious only of its own internal workings. There 
is always preserved, however, a much greater amount of “self-con- 
sciousness ’’ than exists in ordinary Dreaming; the condition rather 
corresponding with that in which the sleeper knows that he dreams, 
and, if his dream be agreeable, makes an effort to prolong it, being. 
conscious of a fear lest he should by awaking cause the dissipation of 
the pleasant illusion. 

It is another characteristic of the action of Hachisch, that the 
succession of ideas has at first less of incoherence than in ordinary 
Dreaming, and the ideal events do not so far. depart from possible 
realities ; the disorder of the mind being at first manifested In errors 
of sense, in false convictions, or in the predominance of one or more 
extravagant ideas. These ideas and convictions are generally not 
altogether of an imaginary character, but are rather suggested by 
. external impressions ; these impressions being erroneously interpreted. 
by the perceptive faculties, and giving origin, therefore, to fallacious 
notions of the objects which excited them. It isin that more advanced 
stage of the “fantasia” which immediately precedes the complete 
withdrawal of the mind from external things, and in which the self- 
consciousness and power of the Will are weakened, that this per- 
verted impressibility becomes most remarkable; more especially as 
' the general excitement of the Feelings causes the erroneous notions 
to have a powerful effect in arousing them. 

VOL. XXI. o M 
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“We become,” says M. Moreau, “the sport of impressions of the most 
opposite kind ; the continuity of our ideas may be broken by the slightest 
cause. We are turned, to use a common expression, by every wind. By a 
word or a gesture our thoughts may be successively directed to a multitude 
of different subjects, with a rapidity and a lucidity which are truly mar- 
vellous. The mind becomes possessed with a feeling of pride, corresponding 
with the exaltation of its faculties, of whose increase in energy and power it 
‘becomes conscious, It will be entirely dependent on the circumstances in 
which we are placed, the objects which strike our eyes, the words which fall 
on our ears, whether the most lively sentiments of gaiety or of sadness shall’ 
be produced, or passions of the most opposite character shall be excited, 
sometimes with extraordinary violence ; for irritation shall rapidly pass 
_ into rage, dislike to hatred and desire of. vengeance, and the calmest affection 
to the most transporting passion. Fear becomes terror, courage is developed 
into rashhess, which nothing checks, and which seems not to be conscious 
of danger, and the most unfounded doubt or suspicion becomes a certainty. 
The Mind has a tendency to exaggerate everything ; and the slightest impulse 
carries it along. Those who make use'of the Hachisch in the East, when 
they wish to give themselves up to the intoxication of the fantasia, take 
care to withdraw themselves from everything which could give to their 
delirium a tendency to melancholy, or excite in them anything else than 
feelings of pleasurable enjoyment ; but they profit by all the means which 
the dissolute manners of the East place at their disposal.” 


The disturbance of the Perceptive Faculties is remarkably shown 
in regard to Time and Space. Minutes seem hours, and hours are 
prolonged into years; and at last all idea of Time seems obliterated,’ 
and the past and present are confounded together. M. Moreau 
mentions as an illustration, that on one evening he was traversing the 
passage of the Opera when under the influence of a moderate dose 
of Hachisch. He had made but a few steps, when it seemed to him 
as if he had been there two or three hours; and as he-advanced, the 
passage appeared to him interminable, its extremity receding as he 
pressed forwards. But he gives another more remarkable instance. 
In walking along the Boulevards, he has frequently seen persons and 
things at a certain distance presenting the same aspect as if he had 
viewed them through the large end of an opera glass; that is, 
diminished in apparent size, and therefore suggesting the idea of 
increased distance. This erroneous perception of Space is one ofthe 
effects of the Amanita muscaria, an intoxicating Fungus used by 
the Tartars ; a person under its influence being said to take a jump 
or a stride sufficient to clear the trunk of a tree, when he wishes only 
to step over a straw. or a small stick. Such erroneous perceptions are 
common enough among Lunatics, and become the foundations of fixed 

illusions ; whilst in the person intoxicated by Hachisch there is still 
-a certain consciousness of their deceptive character. , 

Though all the Senses appear to be peculiarly impressible in this - 

condition, yet that of Hearing seems the one through which the 
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greatest influence may be exerted upon the Mind, especially through 
the medium of musical sounds. The celebrated artist, M. Théodore 
Gaultier, describes himself as hearing sounds from colours, which 
produced undulations that were perfectly distinct to him. But he 
goes on to say that the slightest deep sound produced the effect of 
rolling thunder ; his own voice seemed so tremendous to bim, that he 
did not dare to speak out, for fear of throwing down the walls, or of 
bimself bursting like a bomb; more than five hundred clocks seemed 
to be striking the hour with a variety of tones, &c., &¢—Of course 
those individuals who have a natural or an acquired “musical ear, 
are the most likely to be influenced by the concord or succession of 
sweet sounds; and in such the simplest ‘music of the commonest 
instrument, or even an air sung by a voice in a mediocre style, shall 
excite the strongest emotions of joy or melancholy, according as the 
air is cheerful or plaintive ; the mental excitement being communi- 
cated to the body, and being accompanied with muscular movements 
of a semi-convulsive nature. This influence of music is not merely 
sensual, but depends, like that of other external impressions, upon 
the associations which it excites, and upon the habitual disposition to 
connect with it the play of the Imaginative faculties. 

It is seldom that the excitement produced by the Hachisch fixes 
itself upon any particular train of Ideas, and gives rise to a settled 
delusion ; for in general one set of ideas chases another so rapidly, 
that there 15 not time for either of them to engross the attention of 
the intellect; more especially since (as already remarked) there is 
usually such a degree of self-consciousness preserved throughout, as 
prevents the individual from entirely yielding himself up to the 
suggestions of his ideal faculties. M. Moreau mentions, however, 
that on one occasion, having taken an overdose, and being sensible of 
unusual effects, he thought himself poisoned by the friend who had 
administered it, and persisted in this idea in spite of every proof to 
the contrary,—until it gave way to another, namely that he was dead, 
and was about to be buried ; his self-consciousness, however, being 
yet so far preserved, that he believed his body only to be defunct, his 
soul having quitted it. But when this is altogether suspended, as it 
seems to be by a larger dose, the erroneous ideas become transformed 
into convictions, taking full possession of the mind; although sudden 
gleams of common sense burst through the mists of the imagination, 
‘and show the illusive nature of the pictures which the “ Internal 
Senses” have impressed on the Sensorium. All this—as every one 
knows, who has made the phenomena of Insanity his study—has its 
exact representation in the different stages of Mental Derangement ; 
the illusive ideas and erroneous convictions being in the first instance 
capable of being dissipated by a strong effort of the Will, gradually 
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exerting a stronger and stronger influence on the general current of 
Thought, and at last acquiring such complete mastery over it, that 
the Reason cannot be called into GHReCEE operation for the correction 
of the perverted Ideas, 

Here, then, we have an extraor dinary aon of the Automatic 
action of the Brain, manifesting itself in the rapidity and intensity 
of the current of Thought ; whilst the controlling power of the Will 
- is not only relatively but absolutely reduced. And.this modification 
of the normal form of mental activity, is clearly referable to the 
perversion of the normal action of the Blood upon the Brain, which 
is due to the introduction of a new Physical agent into the former. ‘ 
The production of errors of Perception, arising from the tendency to 
magnification of the impressions actually made on the. senses, is a 
peculiarly interesting feature of this perversion; which is clearly a 
mental misinterpretation, not at all corresponding to the mere double 
vision of the drunken man, which is an error of sense arising from 
the temporary want of adjustment of the axes of the eyes, And 
with this magnification there is connected a sentiment of happiness 
which attends all the operations of the mind. 


“It is really happiness,” says M. Moreau, “which is produced by the 
Hachisch ; and by this I imply an enjoyment entirely Moral, and by no 
means sensual as we might be induced to suppose. This is surely a very 
curious circumstance, and some remarkable inferences might be drawn from 
it ; this, for instance, among others,—that every feeling of joy and gladness, 
even when the cause of it is exclusively moral,—that those enjoyments 
which are least connected with material objects, the most spiritual, the 
most ideal,—may be nothing else than sensations purely physical, developed 
in the interior of the system, as are those procured by the Hachisch. At 
least, so far as relates to that of which we are internally conscious, there is 
no distinction between these two orders of sensations, in spite of the 
diversity in the causes to which they are due: for the Hachisch-eater is 
happy, not like the gourmand or the famished man when satisfying his 
appetite, or the voluptuary in gratifying his amative desires ; but like him 
who hears tidings which fill him with joy, like the miser counting his 
treasures, the gambler who is successful at play, or the ambitious man who 
is intoxicated with success.” 


Most persons will be able to recall analogous states of exhilaration, 
and the reverse condition of depression, i themselves; the former 
being characterized by a feeling of general well-being, a sentiment of 
pleasure in the use of all the bodily and mental powers, and a 
disposition to look with enjoyment upon the present, and with ‘hope 
to the future; whilst in the latter state there is a feeling of general 
but indefinable discomfort. Every exertion, whether Mental or 
Bodily, is felt as a burden; the present is wearisome, and the future 
is gloomy. These, like all other phases of Human Nature, are faith- 
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fully portrayed by Shakespere. Thus Romeo-gives’expression to the 
feelings inspired by the first state ;— 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne ; 
And all this day, an unaccustom’d spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts.” 
(Romeo and Juliet, V. 1.) 
While the reverse state is delineated by Hamlet in his familiar 

soliloquy ;— 


“I have of late—but wherefore I know not—lost all my mirth, foregone 
all custom of exercises; and, indeed, it goes so heavily with my disposition, 
that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this 
most excellent canopy, the air, look you,—this brave o’erhanging firmament, 
this majestic roof fretted- with-golden fire, why it appears no other thing to 
me than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours.”—(Hamlet, II. 2.) 


In the conditions here referred to, the same feelings of pleasure 

and discomfort attend all the operations of the mind, —the merely 
Sensational and the Intellectual. In the state of exhilaration, we 
feel a gratification from sensations which at other times pass 
unnoticed, whilst those which are usually pleasurable are remarkably 
enhanced; and in like manner, the trains of Ideas which are started 
being generally attended with similar agreeable feelings, we are said 
to be under the influence of the pleasurable or elevating Emotions. 
On the other hand, in the state of depression we feel an indescribable 
discomfort from the very sensations which before produced the 
liveliest gratification ; and the thoughts of the past, the present, 
and the future, which we before dwelt on with delight, now excite no 
feelings but those of pain, or at best of insouciance. 
' Now there are many persons in whom these opposite Emotional 
states are induced by Meteorological conditions ;—the one by a dry, 
clear, bright atmosphere; the other by that close, damp, “muggy ” 
state of the air, which seems to lay a “wet blanket ” upon all their 
enjoyment, both bodily and mental. And precisely the same de- 
pressing influence is often experienced from deficient action of the 
liver, causing an accumulation of the materials of bile in the blood ; 
and it is just as apparent to the Physician that the elimination of 
these by appropriate remedies, so as to restore the Blood to its normal 
purity, thereby removes the Moral depression, as it is that the 
introduction of a minute quantity of Hachisch into the Blood 
produces a Moral exaltation, 

In these days of eager competition, again, it is extremely common 
for a Psychical state to be induced by the over-tasking of the Brain, 
which every intelligent medical practitioner recognizes as essentially 
Physical in its origin, but which yet manifests itself chiefly in Moral 
and not unfrequently also in Intellectual perversion. The excess of 
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activity is followed, as its natural result, by a state of depression ; in 
which the subject of it looks at everything, past, present, and future, 
in a gloomy light, as through a darkened glass. His whole life has 
been evil; he has brought ruin on his affairs; his dearest friends are 
in league to injure him. At first this moral perversion extends 
itself only to a misinterpretation of actual occurrences, which only 
differs in degree from that which we observe in persons of a morose 
temper. But with the advance of the disorder, the mind dwells on 
its own morbid imaginings, till they come to take. the place of actual 
facts ; and in this way hallucinations are generated, —t.e., creations 
of the imagination, which are accepted as real occurrences. Now 
here there is no primary intellectual perversion; the reasoning 
powers are not disturbed ; the patient can discuss with perfect sanity - 
any question that does not touch his morbid feelings ; but the repre- 
sentations shapéd by his own mind under the influence of these feel- 
ings, being received as truths to the exclusion of his common sense, 
all his actions are based on those erroneous data. This condition is 
merely an intensification of that just described; and the Physician 
can no more doubt that it depends upon an unhealthy condition of 
the Bodily frame, than that the Delirium of Fever-and the Fantasia 
of Hachisch are dependent npon ‘the presence of a poison in the 

Blood. 


. The Psychologist who neglects such phenomena as these, merely 
because the inferences drawn from them by the Physiologist have a 
dangerous flavour of “materialism,” seems to me just as blame- 
worthy as the Physiologist who ignores the facts of Consciousness, 
when they do not happen to fit in with his own conclusions. -The 
true Psychologist is he who lays the foundations of his science broad 
and deep in thé whole constitution of the individual Man and his 
relations to the World external to him ; and aims to build it up with 
the materials furnished by Experience of every kind, mental and 
"bodily, normal and abnormal ;—ignoring no fact, however strange, 
that is attested by valid evidence, and accepting none, however autho- 
ritatively sanctioned, that will not stand the test of thorough scrutiny. 

It is very easy, and doubtless very pleasant, to dispose of “ Cere- 
bration” by a sneer; but those who do so may be fairly called upon 
in the first place to acquaint themselves with a class of facts which 
they have never studied ; and, when they have examined them, may 
be challenged to give some better and more Scientific rationale of 
them than that here offered. I should myself rejoice to welcome 
any new light that Metaphysics can throw upon such questions as 
the following :— 

1. What other than “ Physical Antecedents” excite those states of 
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Consciousness which we call Sensations, and the Pleasure and Pain 
associated with them ? 

2. Does not all Psychological as well as Physiological pr obability 
point to the identity of the Sensorial instrumentality through which 
we become conscious (1.) of a present Impression, and (2.) of a 
remembered Sensation ? 

3. If, then, a Visual perception be immediately dependent on a 
Physical change in the Sensorium, excited (through the optic nerve) 
by a Physical change in the Retina, is it not probable that a Visual - 
conception depends on a corresponding Physical change in the Sen- 
sorium, called forth (through the “nerves of the internal senses ”) by 
a Physical change in the cortical substance of the Cerebrum ? 

4, As Sensational Consciousness can be excited by “ Physical Ante- 
cedents,” why should not Ideational and Emotional ? ” 

5. Is there not Psychological as well as Physiological evidence, 
that the excitement of the Ideational consciousness is the result 
of a series of Physical changes taking place m the Cerebrum, as the 
action of a Mechanism created by its pre-formed Habits? In what 
other way are the facts (admitted by Psychologists of all schools) to 
be accounted for, which indicate the suggestion of one Idea by 
another through a chain of Associations, some links of which lie 
outside the “sphere of consciousness ?” 

6. Is it conceivable that such an oft-recurring phenomenon as the 
loss of some branch of acquired Knowledge after a blow on the head 
or a fever, is a mere coincidence? If not, on what other hypothesis 
than that of “Physical antecedence” can the blow be the cause of 
this Mental effect ? 

` 7. Is there not as much evidence that,“ Physical Antecedents ” 
may produce Moral Pleasure and Pain, as that they produce 
Sensorial Pleasure and Pain? 

8. If in any case we admit Physical antecedence as the Cause Gn 
the ordinary language of Science) of Mental Phenomena, why not in 
every case of automatic Mental activity ?—whether this be left 
altogether uncontrolled, or be in subjection to the Will. 

9, When a series of Physical sequences comes to be established by 
the Habitual action of the Cerebrum in particular modes directed or 
permitted by the Will, is it not consonant to all Physiological proba- 
bility that the tendency to similar sequences should be hereditarily 
transmitted, like the tendency to bodily habits 7 

W. B. CARPENTER. 





TEN YEARS OF CON TEMPORARY CHURCH HISTORY 
| IN SCOTLAND: : 


A EUROPEAN PROBLEM ILLUSTRATED, 


/ 


T Nemesis of principles does not require a large sphere; and a 

small country may in a few years reveal the most significant 
results and retributions. ‘The last illustration of this seems to me 
to be Scotland, the problem being the European one of Church and 
` State, and the period the ten years from ‘1863 to 1873. 

Down to the former date no public question had arisen since the 
collision between the kirk and the state forty years ago, and the 
setting up of the Free Church in 1843. Memorable as that local 
explosion was, 1t seemed for many years as if all parties desired to 
have no more to do with the forces that evoked it. The Free Church 
was busy amid suffering and toil with its enormous reconstruction. 
The Established Church, at first in collapse, gradually recovered life 
in the lowlands and great towns, and gave itself with success to the 
ordinary parochial and mission work of evangelism. The older 
Dissenting Presbyterians, attracted at first to the Free Church by 
the light of so great a sacrifice, shrunk back from its isolation, and 
returned to their own admirable labours, unvaried now even by their 
former active Voluntaryism. The question of Church and State 
seemed as if by common consent to be laid aside for ever. It was a 
vain expectation, as any one who understood Scotchmen might know. 
Two things made it hopeless, their principles and their patriotism. 
In the first place, the principle by which the Free Church was dises- 
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tablished in 1843, is utterly irreconcilable with all Scotch views. 
It was not that of contract or concordat between the Church estab- 
lished and the State. It was that of essential subordination of the 
Church ; a subordination inconsistent with original independence, and - 
therefore with any concordat.* And the Church of Scotland met 
this fairly i in 1842 by a “Claim of Right,” not to the temporalities— 
that is a vulgar error—but to the liberties, rights, and privileges of. 
the Church, liberties which it represented as “inalienable,” whether a 
Church be established or not, and with which it could not even “ put 
in competition” the temporalities, A split on grounds like these goes 
to the roots of things,.and necessitates a future—especially if the 
other churches in a country are at all in sympathy with it. And 
the members of the Established Church are on the general principle 
at one with the Free Church. A few thinkers in Scotland know 
how much may be said for Erastianism, but that doctrine is 
directly against ‘the whole tradition of the kirk, and the people even 
within the Church dislike it with a dislike which now flows in the 
blood. Then the position taken up by the Free Church, sympathized 
with in principle by the Establishment, is separated by a still more 
invisible line from Presbyterian Voluntaryism. No‘doubt the minis- 
ters who left in 1843, in a parenthesis of their Protest, asserted the 
duty of the magistrate to support the Church, and reserved their 
right to demand the endowments back—a claim of considerable 
historical importance. But when in 1846 the new body had to 
determine how far these documents of 1843 were to be made per- 
manently binding on the Church and its functionaries, it made its 
foundation very clear. It unanimously agreed to take its future 
office-bearers bound only to the “general principles” of those two 
manifestoes, and to these only as declaring their views “ with respect 
to the spirituality and freedom of the Church of Christ, her subjec- 
tion to Him, as her only Head, and to His word as her only standard.” 
The voluntary United Presbyterians and Cameronians could have 
joined them on the day after this was done. But no movement was 
made by the Free Church in either direction, though it was plain 
that its union was more likely to be with the Voluntaries. And one 
thing was certain. Union would come, in the near future, with one 
or other of the large churches, The Free Church was in unstable 
equilibrium, and must find rest on one side or other. The three 
great bodies had not’ only the same Christianity, but the same form 
of Christianity—confession, catechism, and worship: and if Scotch- 
men had become (for the first time in their history) indifferent to 
principle, they. would have united on the ground of mere patriotism. 


* I give no detailed legal references, as an analysis of the law yielding these results 
has been before the public for some time: Law of Creeds in Scotland, p. 134. 
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- Yet for twenty years they did nothing. The Free Church, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, took one or two precautions for the future. 
In the “Free Church Catechism” it claimed as part of its freedom 
the right to vary its Creed. In 1846 it unanimously exercised the 
right of changing the formula of adherence to that creed, and also of 
changing (in the wrong direction), the parties who should sign it. 
And it added a much needed disclaimer of any persecuting or intol- 
erant principles in its old confession. Most important of all, it 
adopted a form of Trust Deed for all its Manses and Churches over 
Scotland, by which these are to be held in perpetuity, not for the 
Free Church only, but for. “any united body of Christians” formed by 
union with it in the future, whatever name such body may assume. 
And by way of making everything very safe, the Assembly of 1844 
unanimously agreed, on the report of Dr. Begg, that the provisions 
for disruption in this trust should regulate the property, * whatever 
the courts of law may determine as to which of the, contending 
parties is to be held to be the Free Church.” A foundation for 
both freedom, and union was therefore laid. 

But in 1863 the movement came from the more voluntary 
Churches outside. .On the 15th of May the United Presbyterian 
Synod took up proposals from its Presbyteries in England as well 
as Scotland for union between the different Presbyterian bodies, 
and in particular with the Free Church. The discussion of the matter 
was exceedingly fair and frank; and excited much admiration on all 
hands at the time. Mr. Renton, of Kelso, pointed out that there 
were great difficulties, and moved that the matter be delayed. 
“How can there at present be union between the Non-Established 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, without involving in the Church 
Courts, and in all ecclesiastical action, silence on, or suppression of, 
one truth for which this Church has contended—-that the Church of 
Christ may no more depend on'the civil power for her support than 
she may allow to the civil power her control?” The answer ‘to this, 
made from all sides, was that there must be no suppression of the 
views of any members of either Church, either during negotiations 
for union or after union took place. Nothing ought to be slurred 
over: “There should be no attempt at compromise, but the question 
should be honestly settled, Can these matters be held to be open 
questions?” . It was of course brought prominently forward that 
Voluntaryism was not a term of communion even now in the United 
Presbyterian Church, and that in the most important sense it was 
therefore already an open question. And “I am fully prepared,” 
said Dr. Cairns, “to bear cordially and honestly with the Establish- 
ment principle of brethren of the Free Church, and to allow them 
every facility in stating and defending it, if they are prepared 
equally to bear with me-—and I may add that I believe we’shall all 
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be the better for the discussion.” The fact that this forbearance has 
been the principle of all recent Presbyterian unions in Australia, 
Canada, and throughout the world, told heavily in the same direction, 
and by a majority of 178 to 14, the motion for delay was waived, in ` 
favour of one by Dr. King that the Churches should appoint com- 
mittees “to confer as to our relative position and the steps proper to 
be taken to promote present co-operation and ultimate union.” 

Immediately after; the meeting of the Free General Assembly took 
place. The question of Union was brought forward by Dr. Robert 
Buchanan, who had many years before proposed the famous “Declar- 
ation of Independence” by the Church of Scotland in 1838, and who 
had since become the historian of its conflict, and, after Dr. Chalmers, 
the chief administrator of the Sustentation Fund. Dr. Buchanan 
presented with great power the mischiefs caused by two or more 
Churches, alike in doctrine, discipline, polity, pedigree, and spirit, 
keeping separate, and so while occupying the same small territory 
necessarily counterworking and irritating each other. And as to the 
matter of duty, he pointed out that on Presbyterian -principle the 
question was not, Is it best that the United Presbyterian and Free 
Churches should unite, but, Is it right that they should remain 
apart? As the debate went on, all parties threw endowments over- 
board, as not worth contending for, and involving no principle; 
and conceded not only the unjustifiableness of all existing Church 
Establishments, but the utter improbability of the negotiating 
churches or any of them ever being offered any establishment they 
` could think of accepting.: Mr. Murray Dunlop, a great Church 
lawyer who had fought many of the old battles of the Established 
Church against the Voluntaries (and whose name will be preserved ` 
for ever by those massive crystallizations of Church principle into 
legal form, the Claim of Right of 1842, and Protest of 1843), now gave 
his high authority to the view that the ambiguous term “ Establish- 
ment principle” in no way described any principle upon which 
the Church of Scotland ever stood, even in the voluntary contro- 
versy, or upon which the Free Church came out. Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie, the most eloquent of Scotchmen since Dr. Chalmers, and 
the most recently silenced, characteristically deprecated the hair-split- 
ting on which alone separation could now be defended. “A friend 
of mime once said when we were discussing a matter of difference, 
‘Ah, there is a fine point!’ ‘My good friend,’ replied I, ‘ you have 
other eyes than mine. I have only common eyes: take care how 
you stand upon this fine point, for the mass of mankind who cannot 
see it at all will say you are standing upon nothing?” The motion 
before the House was that the Assembly should not only approve of 
the union among the Disestablished Churches as an object to be 
desired, but should appoint a committee to negotiate. It soon became 
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apparent that so far the Assembly was absolutely unanimous: On 
all hands it was loudly proclaimed that this was the direction in 
which union was to be sought, and that history and Providence had 
brought the Churches to a point where it was their duty to attempt 
it. An ambiguous or hostile rider proposed by Dr. Gibson was 
everywhere deprecated, and on Dr. Candlish, the greatest name of 
the Free Church for many years, rising to address the House, it 
was agreed to let the original motion pass unanimously. Amid 
profound ‘silence, and the manifestation of much emotion in the 
crowded Assembly, the famous preacher and church leader pointed 
out, in terms which subsequent events have rendered of permanent. 
interest, the Importance of the conclusion now unanimously arrived 
at, whatever the result might be. Some ofthe other speakers had 
hinted at a very short time being needed for the Union, Mr. Murray 
Dunlop praying solemnly that he might live to see the joyful con- © 
summation, and Dr. Begg suggesting that it might take place in a 
few -years in that very hall. But the experienced Church statesman 
and theologian warned the laymen both within the Assembly and 
outside, that the negotiation must in no respect be hurried through 
or merely patched up—that the theologians might be allowed “to 
see professionally somewhat more of the delicacies of it than others 
could be expected to do,” and that everything must be done “ delibe- 
rately, plainly, and openly.” But he conceded and urged that there 
needed not -be great delay. Almost all the difficulties lay on the 
surface, and had been seen and sounded that day and by both Church 
Courts, and now that men’s hearts had been stirred, care should be 
taken “lest the warm feelings of brotherhood should begin to subside, 
and that we should fall into hair-splittimg and word-catching, and 
become ensnared in syllables, instead of broadly unfurling the banner 
of God’s truth.” And so, with a mingled feeling of satisfaction and 
astonished unanimity, the negotiations commenced. The famous old 
Reformed Presbyterian or Cameronian Church arid the English 
Presbyterian Churches had also appointed deputies, to form with 
those from the two larger disestablished Communions one “Union 
Committee.” ; 
Ten years have almost passed since that day; and if the results of 
this movement, and of a parallel one to be afterwards noticed in the 
Established Church, have been satisfactory.to no party in Scotland, 
they have all the more on that account been eminently illustrative of 
historical and constitutional principle. The broken strata will be 
found more instructive than the smooth sward which might have 
covered them. The unanimity with which the Free Assembly enter- 
tained the proposals for union was quite premature. In a few years 
a hostile feeling within that body against uniting with Voluntaries 
began to develop itself, and though it has never extended so far as 
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to prevent a large working majority in favour of union, it has com- 
pelled that majority to assent to the view that a final incorporation of 
the two larger bodies should in the meantime be delayed. The 
causes of this counter movement will not be easily traced by the 
future historian, but it would be going too far to say that they were 
either wholly inexplicable or wholly unworthy. No doubt local and 
personal jealousies, and the embers of the old Voluntary controversy, 
not yet cold, had too much to do with its origination. But the great 
reason was the strong dogmatic and conservative feeling of men, who 
were Scotchmen and Churchmen. They were established churchmen 
originally, and for twenty years they had been building a strong and 
separate house for themselves; and they saw no reason now why 
they should change it for yet another. But it was not sluggishness or 
want of patriotism ; it was chiefly the inability after 1863 to count 
the additional cost of principles for which in 1843 they had counted 
the world well lost. And there was another reason. The movement 
took too abstract a form. A ten years’ war should not be a mere 
war of words. Public questions are best solved ambulando. Espe- 
cially, it seems to have been a mistake in the negotiating churches to 
have wholly ignored the Established Church. No doubt it was in 
every way tts duty to take the initiative; but it would probably have 
been better for the others to have made some proposal to it (such as 
was at one time suggested by Dr. Blaikie), even had such a move- 
ment turned out a hopeless or a hostile one. It has occasionally 
been said by outsiders that this union negotiation in Scotland has 
erred in being not so much a true Church fraternization, as a political 
and strategical move. My observation has led me to precisely the 
contrary view. Had the Free Church not adhered so rigidly to the 
abstract and theological view of the subject, and had it given more 
space to the historical position and claims of itself and the other dis- 
established bodies, it might perhaps have had unexpected political 
complications, but it would have carried its own people more unani- 
mously than it has done. The Celts especially, unapt to be led by- 
calm reason, would only in some such way have rushed with the 
main body of disestablished Presbyterians. But though the Scotch 
churches may have lost practically by dealing with their great ques- 
tion too abstractly, the student of ecclesiastical history has immensely 
gained. by it. 

For the result of the negotiations was memorable. They issued in 
certain Articles of Agreement between the Committees, afterwards 
reported as principles common. to the four Churches, which are worthy 
of the attention not only of Christian churches, but of statesmen, 
Christian or otherwise, throughout the world. Few, I suspect, have 
hitherto had any idea of the vast ground inside the Church which 
may be held in common by theoretical Voluntaries and Anti-Volur- 
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taries, and that upon the very subject on which they differ, provided 
both keep clear of Ultramontanism on the one hand and Erastianism 
on the other. In Scotland, as we have seen, the objection taken to 
the following basis for agreement has been (on the part of a minority 
in the Free Church), that it is still too Voluntary or irreligious. 
Outside of that country the- feeling will rather be one of astonishment 
that decided Voluntaries could go so far. But in every point of view, 
the document is too important not to be recorded :— 


“ Principles which the negotiating Churches hold in Common. 


“ 1. That civil government is an ordinance of God, for his own glory and 
the public good ; that to the Lord Jesus Christ is given all power in heaven 
and on earth; and that all men in their several places and relations, and 
therefore civil magistrates i in theirs, are under obligation to Submit them- 
selves to Christ, and to regulate their conduct by His Word. 

“2. That the civil magistrate ought himself ‘to embrace and profess the 
religion of Christ: and though his office is civil, and not spiritual, yet, like 
other Christians in their places and relations, he ought, acting in his publie 
capacity as a magistrate, to further the interests of the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ among his subjects, in every way consistent with its spirit and 
enactments; and that he ought to be ruled by it in the making of laws, the 
administration of justice, the swearing of oaths, and other matters of civil 
jurisdiction. 

“3. That while the civil magistrate, in legislating as to matters within 
his own province, may and ought, for his own guidance, to judge what is 
agreeable to the Word of God; yet, inasmuch as he has no authority in 
spiritual things, and as in these the employment of force is opposed to the 
spirit and precepts of Christianity, which disclaim and prohibit all persecu- 
tion, it is not within his province authoritatively to prescribe to his subjects, 
or to impose upon them, a creed or form of worship, or to interfere with that 
government which the Lord Jesus Christ has appointed in his Church, in the 
hands of Church officers, or to invade any of the rights and liberties which 
Christ has conferred on His Church, and which accordingly all powers on 
earth ought to hold sacred ; it being the exclusive prerogative of the Lord 
Jesus to rule in matters of faith, ‘worship, and discipline.” 


That Scotch Voluntaryism not only implies national recognition of 
‘God, but may even be said to be founded upon it, has never been _ 
brought out so clearly as in this document. The same thing may 
probably be asserted with truth of Voluntaryism in netics and. 
other regions where it is dominant in the churches; but in Scotland 
the deliberate putting and answering of the dueton by men who had 
survived a keen controversy on this very point makes the agreement 
instructive and marvellous. Unquestionably the.chief doubt must be 
whether the United Presbyterians have not conceded more than in the 
present state of the Christian conscience throughout the world ought to 
‘be done. But on turning to the part of this document where the points 
of disagreement between the negotiators are set forth, we find the 
statement of their Voluntary position to be both explicit and em- 
phatic. Both officebearers and members of that Church, it is said, 
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generally hold (but only as an “application of the above principles”) 
that church establishments are unscriptural. More particularly, 
“they hold that it is not competent to the civil magistrate to give 
. legislative sanction to any creed in the way of setting up a civil 
establishment of religion; and that it is not within his province to 
provide for the expense of the ministrations of the Church out of the 
national resources; that Jesus Christ, as sole King and Head of His 
Church, has enjoined upon His people to provide for maintaining and 
extending it by freewill offerings; that this being the ordinance of 
Christ, it excludes state aid for these purposes; and that adherence 
to it is the true safeguard of the Church’s independence.” This is 
clear and explicit, and liberty to hold it is all that is claimed -for 
members of the proposed Church of the future in Scotland, the same 
liberty being given to theorists on the opposite side. For the contrary 
view of most Free Churchmen, that “ the civil magistrate ought, when. 
necessary and expedient, to afford aid from the national resources to 
the Church of Christ,’ which in fact was the ancient doctrine of the 
Church of Scotland that it was the “duty of the State to give legisla- 
tive sanction to the creed and jurisdiction of the Church, and to pro- 
vide, so far as necessary, for the support of her ministers and 
ordinances,” is given on the other side. The field between and 
including these two extreme positions constitutes the range of “open 
question ”? which the Scotch Church leaders think it would be an in- 
vasion of Christian liberty at the present day to abridge. And the 
“Principles held in common” unfold the unexpectedly large range ‘of 
beliefs which those who claim and exercise this liberty within the 
Church can hold and use. 

It is plain, in the first place, that a Church holding such a com- 
prehensive doctrine would be perfectly free either to become esta- 
blished or not. And practical freedom is a great matter. But the 
theoretical “open question ” is more interesting and important; and 
has raised in Scotland a keen though singularly futile discussion. 
We are very much tenipted to cut it short with the axiom, that any 
Church which in the present day introduces into its rule of faith new 
propositions as to the civil magistrate, forfeits its church standing 
and sinks into a sect. And any church which makes establishment 
or the reverse to be de fide, certainly does so lapse. That was not 
so clear at one time. In former ages the civil magistrate was not 
an abstraction, but a real man—an individual, with a conscience and a 
will, and with arbitrary powers; which it was understood that he was 
to use for the benefit of his subjects according to his own views of 
what was right. In such circumstances it was quite natural that 
churches should think it of importance to lay down in their creeds 
what he ought to do, even when, as in Scotland, they disclaimed all 
control over his actions. But we have changed all that now. To the 
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question, “ What is the duty of the civil magistrate?” there is now 
one universal answer. It is not, “To establish the Church.” And it 
is not, “To let the Church alone.” It is, “ To do whatever he has been 
appointed and authorized by the people to do.” Magistracy is still, 
according to the Scotch Church theory, from God: the elected of the 
people, and the constitutional monarch, still hold the sword from Him, 
and sway the region entrusted to them jure divino. But how far 
that region extends, and in particular whether it shall include any- 
thing in the nature of support or-establishment of the Church, depends 
absolutely on the will of the people in constituting it. Nor let it be 
supposed that this merely pushes the question a step farther back 
from the magistrate to the people. It throws a flood of light, if not 
on the answer, at least on whether the church should attempt to give 
an answer, to the question, What ought the people to do? That the 
people are bound to be a church, 4e., openly to confess and profess 
Jesus Christ, all Church parties in Scotland are agreed. That they 
are bound also to support that Church, is agreed by all whether 
Voluntaries or not. But whether, in constituting the province of 
their magistrate, it is right or wise—not to say, necessary and 
incumbent—to make 2 include any part of the maintenance of — 
this ‘other organization, the Church—this, as every one knows, 
raises one of the finest and most abstract of modern theoretical ques- 
tions. The discussions on the province of government (even in this 
journal) within the last few years may have suggested to some— 
what those who have dipped into the Philosophie du Droit were 
already familiar with—that the province and limits of government 
are determined by the object of government. If, with one great 
European school we make its object to be bare protection, and indi- | 
vidual freedom for self-development, then the powers with which we 
entrust the governor must be restricted to the utmost. If, on the 
other hand, we make the object of government to be the supreme 
‘good of the people, then we may give the magistrate the most 
tremendous faculties for that end. If, with the great majority of 
modern thinkers, we decline to commit ourselves absolutely to either 
side, we may hold it free to us to constitute the province of magis- 
tracy, from time to time, and in various circumstances, precisely as may 
be most expedient for the people, by whom and for whom it exists— 
making him in one case merely chief Officer of the Peace, making him 
in another Regulator of Morals or Defender of the Faith. In the 
present condition of European views on this subject, what would be 
thought of the préposal to exclude from either a Philosophical society 
or a London club a man holding in the strongest way either theory of 
government—that of Kant on the one hand, or that of Hegel on the 
other? Yet this would be a mild and reasonable proposal, compared 
with that which would make either theory of civil government de fide 
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of the Church. The Scotch ecclesiastical bodies with which we are 
dealing are all absolutely agreed in holding the independence of the 
Church, and that the magistrate has no function in it. But on what 
, his function is, outside of it, and what it ought to be, they differ, as 
all thinking mien do. The difference might come to be practically 
important. It might even, as in the event of an offer of endowment, 
go the length of splitting the Church. But where the difference, as 
in Scotland, is purely theoretical, it divides men pretty equally inside 
the Church and out of it, and has absolutely nothing to do with the 
Christianity of those who hold either view. To narrow any church 
ther efore—especially- a church already agreed on its independence of 
the province of the magistrate—by theories of what the people may 
or may not include within that province, would be an outrage on 
Christianity and common sense. For while a philosophical society or 
a club might very well be foolish enough to split, in order to further 
their respective views on the province of government, such a luxury 
is by Presbyterian principle absolutely forbidden to the kirk. Sec- 
tarlanism, common enough in fact, is in theory the accursed thing in 
Scotland, and has always been so. Patriotism and religion alike 
strip of the name of church every institution there which does not at 
least pretend to catholicity. 

The disestablished negotiating churches in Scotland all pretended 
to catholicity as well as freedom, and had they acted up to their own 
principles they would have had little difficulty in getting rid of the 
secular question of the magistrate and his province. But the prin- 
ciple of freedom is one thing—the habit is another: and the habit of 
Scotchmen has always been in theory to protest their freedom, but 
in practice to obey the traditions of their fathers. So here. The 
simplest course for the negotiating churches would have been to have 
ignored or expunged the old doctrine of the civil magistrate alto- 
gether, and commenced de novo; and in this case it is scarcely 
pretended that any difficulty would have arisen in the mind even of 
the foolishest mmority. But the authority of the standards common 
to them all and the influence of unbroken tradition was too strong. 
They resolved to pour the new wine into the old bottles. Unfortu- 
nately there was precedent for it in their past history. The Secession 
or Voluntary Presbyterians always clung to the old Confession of 
Westminster, not pretending that it was expressed exactly as they 
‘would like on the subject either of toleration or of the settlement of 
the church, but holding that it was at no point absolutely false. -And 
in the year 1839 several eminent judges of the Court of Session 
decided emphatically that they were right, and that Voluntaryistn is 
quite consistent with the statutory Confession of Scotland. It may 
have been a very proper decision for lawyers to give, but it was not a 
good course for Churchmen to take. It does not become communities 
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of faith to live from hand to mouth, and to extort a precarious exist- 
ence from the bounty of reluctant syllables. The “heaven-ward 
ship” should not be ever anxious to sail near the wind. Still, in 
1863 no other course could have been expected. Veneration for the old 
formulas was still too strong. They all gathered round them. The 
Free Church indeed protested that God’s word was her only standard ; 
put freedom from the Confession of Faith into her Catechism as part 
of her constitution; and proclaimed her right to abolish it in whole 
or in part from the Moderator’s chair with the consent of all. But 
the advice of the shrewd American president, “not to swap horses 
when crossing streams,’ seemed appropriate here, and the negotiating 
churches agreed in contemplating a minimum of change on their old 
formularies. The danger was that what was caution in the mass — 
should become timidity or obstructiveness in the few; and in point 
of fact this very traditionalism, favoured by the majority of all the 
churches, degenerated in a minority of one of them into a timid 
heresy and ecclesiastical suicide. 

One consequence of all this is, that the discussions within the Free | 
Church (which has borne the whole strain of discussion during these 
years), being mixed up with confessionalism and formula, have less 
general interest ; and the most curious thing about them probably is 
the way in which the minority were forced step by step by the neces- 
sities of their case into a position wholly outside of Free Churchism. 
` Three points in this seem noteworthy. | 

In 1867 the Articles of Agreement were approved by the Supreme 
Courts of all the negotiating bodies, with a declaration that there 
seemed in view of them to be “no bar to union.” The opposition in 
the Free Church was by this time being organized, but the hesitation 
to accept this resolution scarcely turned upon objections to the Articles 
themselves. They were rather represented as too good-to be true—a ` 
wonderful attainment for Voluntaries, and therefore, probably, some- ` 
thing hollow and deceptive. And it was demanded that the majority 
of the Free Church should go back to its venerable oe persecuting 
and intolerant standards of Westminster. 

In 1870 the Free Church majority did so. They ea never in- 
tended to make a new'creed of the Articles, immensely satisfactory 
though these were as bringing men to understand each other. And- 
they saw no reason for: changing their old standard, as all the 
churches at present qualify it by formule, either repudiating perse- 
cuting principles, or declining to admit that these are necessarily 
contained in the words of Westminster. Accordingly, the question 
submitied in 1870 to the Presbyteries (it had been argued in 1867- 
that the Assembly had no power in such a matter), was, “ Whether 
there is any objection in principle to an incorporating union on the 
basis of the confession as at present accepted?” The Cameronians 
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wesponded unanimously in the negative. The United Presbyterians 
were also unanimous. The Free Church Presbyteries followed with 
them by a majority of 58 to 18 Presbyteries. / 

The majority was too small to warrant crushing on the union at 
‘once: much too large to make it legitimate to abandon it. Accord- 
ingly the Asserhbly of 1871, on the motion of Sir Henry Moncrieff, 
the representative of a family famous for a century in Scottish church 
history, agreed “to direct their attention for the present to those 
measures which may seem best fitted to draw the negotiating churches 
into closer and more friendly relations to one another, and to en- 
‘courage and facilitate their cordial co-operation,” with a view to ulti- 
mate union. 

But even behind this conciliatory settlement the minority of the 
Free Church found another pitfall. They had latterly made much of 
the several formule of adherence by the Scotch Churches to their 
creed: representing, quite groundlessly, that some essential difference 
between these prevents union, even though the creed be the same. 
‘This idea also was suddenly to collapse, for among thenew “measures” 
for closer relations between the bodies, was the very obvious one, 
(long ago loudly urged by themselves as the proper thing instead of 
incor poration.) of allowing the minister of either body to be called 
into the othcr, provided that he swallows the formula of the body he 
adopts. This is the general arrangement in America between 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and other Churches who cannot 
incorporate, and it is clearly the minimum that both majority and 
minority were bound in this case thankfully to adopt. But the 
Free Church minority have opposed it as keenly as everything else, 
and it is now scarcely disguised that they are attempting to force 
their own opinion upon the consciences of the majority (who on 
their part have been willing to let them retain their own view along- 
side of them)—to do this by attacking the Westminster Confession 
and their own formula as not harrow enough (!)—-and so to deprive 
the Free Church of ministerial communion with all existing Presby- 
terian bodies in the world, with the doubtful exception of those 
Which are Erastian. 

How far this attitude of violent hostility to the Union so unani- 
mously begun, to their own principles of freédom, and to their more 
consistent brethren, has carried this unfortunate fragment of a party, 
we shall afterwards instructively see. Meantime we may remember 
that ten years’ negotiations of the Scotch Nonconformists have 
resulted in repeatedly affirming their union in pr inciple, and in con- 
vincing them that adherence to that affirmation is their only safe- 
guard for freedom and even for existence. 


But long before this time, a counter-movement, on the side of the 
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Established Church, had declared itself, and this we must now follow. 
The testing question for a hundred years in Scotland between the 
Moderate and Evangelical parties in the Church had been upon Lay 
Patronage—a system always odious to the people, and the desire to 
get rid of which was popularly, though mistakenly, supposed to be 
the sole cause of the disruption of 1843. Even after that event, and 
under Lord Aberdeen’s Act, (passed to patch the system up,) the 
people continued a dull dislike of it, and it was with much satisfac- 
tion, though with more astonishment, that Scotchmen suddenly found 
the Union movements outside the Establishment succeeded by an 
influential Anti- Patronage move- within. In 1863, as we saw, the 
Union negotiations in the Non-established Churches were commenced. 
In 1866 thé Established General Assembly appointed a committee on 
Patronage. In 1867 it hesitated between recommending the abolition 
of Queen Anne’s Act, and proposing “modifications” of Patronage. 
In 1869, by a majority of 198 to 88, it approved of a report indicating 
“the advantages which would arise from the abolition” of Patronage, 
Dut recommending rather a modification by which it should be 

vested in heritors (landowners), elders, and communicants.” And 
at a subsequent meeting it was resolved “to petition both Houses of 
Parliament for the removal of Patronage,” in terms of the said 
Report. The debates in the Assembly by which these resolutions 
were brought about were in themselves interesting and eloquent; but 
they were hampered by the constraint of a continual unacknowledged 


consciousness of the true Anti-Patronage Presbyterians uniting among - 


themselves outside. Day by day as the Patronage Debate opened, 
the ghost of the Free Church rose and. stood by the chair of the Lord 
High Commissioner, and speaker after speaker resolutely ignored it, 
turning his eyes in every direction except the only one in which he 
knew the House cared to look. How long this grotesque and latterly 
painful side-play might have gone on, 16 is needless now to guess; 
for matters were at last brought to a point in a way in every respect 
the most appropriate and authoritative. On 18th June, 1869, a 
deputation from the Assembly, headed by Dr. Pirie, the convener 
of the Committee, and Dr. Norman Macleod the Moderator, and 
accompanied by no fewer than three peers and thirty-seven members 
of the Lower House, waited on Mr. Gladstone in Downing Street. 
Dr. Macleod introduced the subject in an energetic speech, pressing 
the modification of the law as a right claimed by the Established 
Church, and not a mere favour, but avoiding any explicit allusion to 


Presbyterians outside. Mr. Gladstone remarked that he had spent. 


great part of his time in Scotland from 1834 -to 1848; that he was 
not sure but he could produce some testimonies of considerable 
sympathy on his part with the movement then decided adversely to 
the Free Church, and ‘now commencing again; but that of course 
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Parliament could only deal with it on its own merits, The Prime 
Minister went on to remark that the strength of the Church’s case 
against Patronage now, as before 1843, lay in its earlier history; and 
the following conversation ensued :—* 


Mr. Gladstone: “On the other hand you, as men of candour and intel- 
ligence, will not fail to recognize the gravity of recent circumstances. A 
great controversy was fought in the Church of Scotland, and you are aware 
that the Church was divided into parties, and that the controversy was 
adversely decided by the Aberdeen Act of 1843. . . . In 1843 the 
tide ran in this sense—the maintenance of Patronage along with the neces- 
sity of National Establishment. That was the prevailing doctrine at the 
time, and it was met with an emphatic protest by the seceders. 

Dr. Norman Macleod: “ With very great deductions. Very many 
remained in the Church to whom the question was not put as to what 
system they did prefer. I was a member of Assembly in 1843 and 1838, 
and I know there was no sacrifice we would not have made, and no legisla- 
tive act we could have got, that we would not have accepted, rather than 
have the Secession ; and I am not aware—perhaps there are some who recol- 
lect this more vividly than I do—-but I was not aware that that view was 
held generally by the clergy of the Church. 

Mr. Gladstone: “I do not desire to put words into your mouth, but 
simply to raise the points of the case in order to get them rightly under- 
stood. All those who remained in the Church regarded the going forth 
from the Church of the Free Church as a very great evil and calamity, and 
would have made immense sacrifices to retain them, and it was only because 
of the great value and neccssity of what they sought that they allowed the 
Secession to take place. 

Mr. Robertson, M.P.: “The question of Patronage was the only one 
question which produced the Secession of 1843. 

i P i A 


y be og ote * 3k se 

Mr. Gladstone: “It is the nature of an Established Church to have a 
large body of adherents, who look at the institution very much in connec- 
tion with its temporal expediency, and its effect upon social welfare, and 
other considerations which are outside the strictly ecclesiastical sphere. 
And speaking of the Scotch Church in that sense, I think it would be said 
by those who went through this-struggle twenty-six years ago that the 
ecclesiastical property should be made over to” (another report had it 
“divided with”) ‘those who bore earlier testimony to the same principle— 
namely, the Free Church in 1843, and the various seceding bodies now 
forming the United Presbyterian Church. , I am now making the most 
hostile speech I can, in order to suggest points. J am arguing over the 
whole ground. But that is the attitude held by the Presbyterians who 
parted frora the Established Church of Scotland. Have the Free Church 
declared or pronounced any opinion, or what view do they take of the matter? 

Dr. Macleod: “I should not like to anticipate the conclusion at which 
they might come. That theory has never been mooted to any party or by 
any party. 

Dr. Pirie : “The Free Church has pronounced no opinion on the matter, 
but I may say that the mover of this petition in the Assembly, and those 
who acted with him, did so with the view spe¢ially of conciliation towards 
the Free Church.” . 


* I quote from the report afterwards selected by Dr. Pirie in the Commission of 
Assembly, 
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Dr. Macleod confirmed the assurance elicited by these unexpected 
questions, that the authors of the movement “had in view the recon- 
ciliation of the Free Church ;” and the deputation retired, promising 
to the Government a written statement or memorial on these and. 
other points which Mr. Gladstone had suggested. 

The meeting with the Prime Minister produced a very remarkable 
effect in Scotland. Ican remember no public occasion on which 
a word spoken obviously in the interest of justice and fai-dealing 
had such an immediate and wholesome influence—an influence, in 
- the first instance, on all parties. Dr. Pirie, the leader of the Anti- 
Patronage movement, frankly confessed that Mr. Gladstone had not 
only treated them with the greatest courtesy, but “had spoken pre- 
. cisely as might have been expected, and precisely as a statesman 
should have spoken under such circumstances, and with reference to 
a question of such importance.” And while the Free Church, through 
its courts and authoritative organization, of course preserved an 
absolute reticence until it should be seen what proposal came from 
the other side, that portion of the press which favoured it and its 
voluntary friends by no means kept silence. But they abandoned a 
previous somewhat hostile attitude to the movement, and urged upon 
the committee the extreme importance of the answer to be made to 
Government, and the necessity of stating fairly the whole grounds of 
separation and the conditions of return. It was pointed out that 
though Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion referred only to the moral claims 
of the outside Presbyterians as having been sacrificed to Patronage, 
there were deeper differences, and in particular that the matter "of 
Church independence could not be shirked. The Committee, subjected 
to this bombardment from without, prudently answered very little ; 
but.it was known that both aspects of the matter were under con- 
sideration in it, and much expectation was raised. Unfortunately 
when, on the 14th January, 1870, the. Committee transmitted to 
Government and published the “Statement” which had been so long 
in preparation,* the result was universal disappointment. The 
members of the Established Church and the Presbyterians outside, 
the friends of the Patronage movement and those opposed to it, alike 
felt that a fiasco had taken place. - And yet the document was a fair 
and frank historical statement, at least of the earlier connection of 
the Church of Scotland with Patronage, and it was moderate and 
Christian in tone. But when it came down to the actual events 
before 1843, it failed to bring out how much: the two parties had 
owed their separate existence to this point, and how the Moderate 
minority, to use their own words, “deprecated any change in the law 

* Statement on the Law of Church Patronage, prepared by a Committee of the 


General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in compliance with a suggestion of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. William Blackwood & Sons. 1870. 
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of Patronage as an evil of the most formidable magnitude, pregnant 
in all probability with the ruin of the Established Church of the 
country,” and accordingly not only formally pledged themselves to the 
Government to use every constitutional means to avert it, but worked 
the question with the advisers of the Crown all too successfully as a 
lever to dislodge from the Church the party opposed to them. All 
this was ignored and indeed to some extent concealed. 

But there was a still more important failure. It was unfortunate 
to have omitted the moral claims of the Disestablished Presbyterians 
even as to Patronage. But it was from the beginning an insane idea 
to suppose that the abolition of Patronage could remove the grounds 
of separation between them (especially the Free Church) and the 
Establishment. To cure small-pox by cutting off a leg would have 
been a considerably more hopeful enterprise. Patronage was at the 
very most the occasion of the alleged statement of the future 
relation of Church and State in 1843. And it was by no means the 
exclusive occasion of it. The right of the Church to expand itself 
by admitting into its Courts, not only ministers called without lay 
presentation, but ministers received from other churches, came to 
have perhaps a more conclusive influence on the result latterly than 
Patronage had. But if Patronage were abolished to-morrow the con- 
stitutional question would remain precisely where it was. There is a 
doubt indeed whether the change actually proposed (which is not a 
simple abolition), would not increase rather than diminish the chances 
of civil interference even in this very matter of the settlement of 
ministers. But that is a bagatelle. Suppose even that the Veto 
measure of 1834’ were transcribed into an Act of Parliament to- 
morrow, it would ‘not affect the general law, as to the duty of the 
Church and the rights of the State, which has been since- that date 
laid down by the Courts. Neither would it affect the settlement of 
that duty and those rights, alleged by the Church to have been made 
by the Legislature also, at the crisis of 1843. And after all, the 
settlement of pastors is only one point in the large circle of Church 
duty whose circumference is at every point touched upon by the 
State. The moment that the Church again asserts its freedom to 
legislate for itself (not for the State), at any one point of that circle, 

the same ‘“ occasion” will arise. There will be the same incompe- 
tency, both to legislate, and to refrain in the meantime from what the 
Church may have come to think wrong and immoral ; with, in addition, 
the permanent inability to separate from the State thus supreme. 
And precisely the same would be the result in the event of the State 
legislating for the Church, no matter how abhorrent the legislation 
might be: the Church would be bound to submit. How futile the 
proposal is to change this practical subordination (the only thing on 
account of which the Free Church went out) by “abolition of Patronage,” 
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need not again be said. But indeed it was plain to every one that 
going to Parliament upon such a subject, if it has any effect at all, 
must have the effect of confirming that very power of Parliament 
as to matters ecclesiastical which is complained of. Whether the 
Patronage Committee appointed by the General Assembly in 1869 
would have thought it proper for them even to consider this matter, 
were it not for Mr. Gladstone’s interpellation, may be doubtful. But 
that interview and the strong appeals made to them in Scotland, 
induced them to take it up, and even to draft a bill containing among 
other things an enactment, probably declaratory, on the matter of 
spiritual independence. But though this leaked out in the.columns 
of newspapers, it never came legitimately to the public; the first 
edition of the Bill was exchanged for another; and at last the naked 
historical statement sent to Government appeared, as Dr. Craik 
expressed it in the Commission of Assembly, “disrobed” of the Bill 
altogether. The proceedings in the Committee on this subject were 
probably of great significance, but being private they are sacred from 
criticism. But the results were’ public, and they produced an instan- 
taneous effect of the highest historical importance. Looking back 
upon it, I date from the publication of this Statement, or from the 
unknown time before the publication when its presént and expurgated 
form was resolved upon in the Patronage Committee, the final failure 
of all chance of Presbytérian reunion im Scotland on the ground of 
Establishment. The chance was not a great one before, for most 
Scotchmen agree with Principal Cunningham, who could “scarcely ° 
conceive anything more improbable” than an offer of Establishment 
on grounds which his Church could lawfully accept; while he held 
that even a thoroughly satisfactory offer of Establishment in the 
future should probably be declined on grounds of expediency. But 
nevertheless the proposal should have been made. 
But no such proposal came. On the contrary, from this date 
of February, 1870, there was a sensible ebb in the hopeful rapproche- 
ment which had previously manifested itself within the Established 
Church. This came out very clearly in the Assembly of that year 
where, in addition to the annual discussion of the Patronage project, 
there was a time specially set apart for a consideration of proposals . 
tending to Church union. The tone of the speakers generally -was 
cautious and kindly; but this was more than neutralized by a 
brilliant speech by Dr. Norman Macleod, which was at once inter- 
preted in the Free Church Assembly as a “ridicule of spiritual inde- 
pendence” and of their whole claims. This construction was disavowed 
or repudiated by other speakers, but in the meantime the mischief 
was done, and indeed the utterances even of the friendliest of the 
‘Anti-Patronage orators gave no hope of an intelligent approach to 
the real difficulty. And they occasionally indicated a hostile theory. ` 
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For the Patronage movement in the Established Church had been 
accompanied by another, of much less popular and practical signifi- 
cance,- but one which circumstances led me to watch with some 
accuracy. In 1867, I had occasion to publish a somewhat elaborate 
discussion of the legal rights of Scotch Churches, especially in rela- 
tion to their creeds, which was received at the time with far too 
much favour. From members, and defenders of the Established 
Churches especially, there was an emphasis of dpprobation against 
which I felt almost inclined to protest. Dean Stanley did me the 
honour to quote passages in his Sion College Address in support of that 
Erastian authority of Parliament over all Churches, which he sug- 
gested should be applied to the Irish Church, then about to be dises- 
tablished ; and others argued that the unquestioned judicial supre- 
macy of the State over Church temporalities, and the judicial 
authority sometimes claimed by it over the Church itself, proved 
that no Church could have real independence. Dy. Elder Cum- 
ming, an able defender of the Church of Scotland, at once summed 
up my book-in the Metropolitan Presbytery as proving that the 
difference between that Church and other bodies was simply this— 
that the Established Church is governed by its “ Constitution,” and 
the others by their “contract.” And so late as 1871, when issuing 
a considerable volume on the same subject, he did himself by no 
means justice by avowing, that in elaborately pointing out that 
the Established Church enjoyed relatively greater freedom than 
those around it, he had only gathered up the results of the same 
legal treatise. But similar views on the subject, uttered for the first 
time in Scotland, I think, upon this occasion, were subsequently 
repeatedly expressed by others, and independently of any such 
reference. And the fact that these formed the only grave attempt, 
even in the General Assembly, to deal with the subject of spiritual 
independence, combined with the deliberate and anxious ignoring 
there of the Protests of 1843 (one perusal of which would have driven 
half of these misconceptions to the winds), gave the subject a passing 
importance which it can scarcely retain. 

‘For the argument is built upon two fallacies. 1. That Dissenting 
Churches in Scotland are governed by their contract is a mistake 
in point of fact, for none of them that I know of. have any con- 
tract. Or, if it is intended as a staternent in law, then to say that 
they are governed by their contract rather than by their constitu- 
tion i$ equally false, for the only contract that law can inquire into 
is precisely their constitution, and whatever freedom or power of 
modification and development that constitution gives them will be 
instantly recognized. To say, on the other hand, that the Established 
Church of Scotland enjoys independence because it is governed ly 
its constitution, so far from being a summary of my representation 

: ` 
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in the “Law of Creeds,” is a very formal denial of what I brought out 
‚and hold (in common, I should think, with all lawyers) to have been the 
solemn decision of the Courts in 1843. There had been a question 
then between the Civil Courts and the Church Courts as to what 
was the constitution of the Church. But that was a. subordinate 
matter, The great decision, repeated in many forms, was that no 
matter what had originally been, or might still be in its own view, 
the constitution of the Church, that was of no consequence, because 
it was absolutely overruled by supervenient law, and in particular by 
statute. It may be said, no doubt, that the supervenient law or 
statute merely modifies the constitution of the Church, which, there- 
fore, continues to be governed by its constitution. And that is true. 
But it is mere truism. Everything is governed by its constitution : 
every Church, nation, society, or vegetable. The question of inde- 
pendence turns hot on whether an existence has a constitution and 
is governed by it, but on whence that constitution authoritatively 
comes. And the real distinction of law between an Established and 
Dissenting Church lies in the obligation of the former to receive a 
constitution, or modification of constitution, from the State. In its 
case these come to the Church from Parliament ;* iu the case of ‘the 
- others they come from the Churches themselves. In the case of the 
former it is only Parliament which can modify the constitution it has 
given or sanctioned: in the case of Free Churches it is they only 
who can modify it; and they can do so, unless they have in some 
way abnegated their right. But the question whence a Church con-. 
stitution authoritatively comes, is surely just the question of Church 
dependence or independence. 2. For, secondly, the whole argument, 
in its application to Scotland, has been a confusion between the in- 
dependence of the Church and that of the Church Courts. In that 
country the Church Courts (though their jurisdiction is declared, 
contrary: to Scotch theology, to come from the Crown) are by law 
quite independent of the Civil Courts, even of the’ Court of Session, 
which is spoken of as supreme. So, no doubt, in a very important 
sense, is every Small Debt Tribunal in every town in Scotland. But 
the jurisdiction conceded by law to the Church Courts is, perhaps, 
less subject to review than these others are, and if may not be going 
too far to say that it is only when there is a collision between the 
conscience of the Church (as a whole) and the will of the State that 
the Law Courts in Scotland are at all likely to interfere with the 
Courts of the Church. In such a case (illustrations of which we 
shall afterwards have) they will, no doubt, interfere, as was done be- 
fore 1843, and that in the most conclusive way, distributing punish- 
ment tó recalcitrant Church Courts and officers, not unlike the 


* In legal theory, that is. Historically, it was of course originally otherwise in 
Scotland, and this was the difficulty the Courts had to contend with in 1843, 
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tremendous penalties of the English Præemunire. And what is of 
more importance (for penalties might be unjustly enforced, and the 
Church might still maintain her freedom), it is now settled that the 
Church is bound to yield obedience in the event of such collision— 
obedience not only quoad temporalia, but also quoad spiritualia, and 
involving the performance or omission by ecclesiastical officials of 
what the Scotch Church has been accustomed to consider sacred 
matters, like the ordination of its ministers and the preaching of the 
Gospel in a particular parish or district. All this is undoubted. But 
it remains true, as I pointed out long ago, that Scotch law never, even 
in the keenest struggle before 1843, claimed the right of interfering 
with the Church Courts, except when they did something ultra vires, 
or contrary to law. Within the region, therefore, assigned to the 
Church by Jaw, its Courts are (substantially) free, and they are inde- 
pendent of those on the civil side.. But on the question what this 
region is or shall be, the Church, and therefore its judicatories, are 
absolutely at the mercy of Parliament and the Civil Courts. The 
Church has, therefore, freedom of administration, but no indepen- 
dence. This I take to be the true distinction on this important 
question; and I must not now shrink from the responsibility of 
having pointed it out long ago with some emphasis—even at the 
risk of being accused, on the one hand, of malignity to the Church 
of Scotland, “and on the other of having successfully Corpusee’ its 
spiritual independence. 

But to return to the history, which will illustrate these distinctions. 
After the year 1870 it began to wind up. It was said in the Assembly, 
but never substantiated, that the Duke of Argyll intended to bring 
in a Patronage Bill, excluding all Presbyterians except those of the 
Establishment from the Parochial franchise. It was proposed, on the 
other hand, that the Highlands should be handed over to the Free 
Church. But.nothing was done,in Parliament or out of it; and 
soon an event happened which more than anything else helped on 
the. movements of the decade to an intelligible close. This was what 
Dean Stanley’s sympathisers in Scotland persist in calling “the 
unlucky visit of the Dean of Westminster” in last spring. If Dr. 
Stanley’s visit was unfortunate for his theory in the North, it was 
certainly not owing to any lack of kindliness or wisdom in proposing 
it. Nor was it owing wholly to Dr. Rainy’s answering lectures, 
powerful and permanently influential as they have become. Nor was 
it owing even to the Dean’s unfortunate adoption of Moderatism.* 


* Tam glad to have the opportunity of mentioning two things with regard to the 
traditional story about Burns’ poems and the Ayrshire Moderates, to which I referred 
last year in this REVIEW. It is usually told of Dr. MacGill, as the most respectable 
man of his class in that district, and I accepted it as imputed to him. My enquiries 
have since led me to think that it was not he, but another divine, to whom Burns 
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It was owing chiefly, as I argued at the time, to a crisis in feeling 
within the Established Church, going down to its very root and 
constitution. Nothing could indicate this more forcibly than the 
extraordinary and portentous reticence which for nine months after 
Dean Stanley’s lectures seized upon the communion most interested— 
a silence broken even at last only by one voice, and one by no means 
entitled to speak for its majority. The truth is, the leading clergy of 
the Church knew well that Dr. Stanley’s defence of their establish- 
ment was upon grounds fatal to the principles cherished both by 
themselves and their people. And so their inability to accept, and 
unwillingness to refuse, the proffered gift, resulted in a unanimous 
conspiracy of silence, of which hard things were naturally said by 
those around them, But those around them had not well considered 
the extreme difficulty of raising and facing the theoretical questions 
with which the Church was ‘beset. And the solitary attempt to 
break this passivity has been so unfortunate as to suggest not only 
the wisdom, but the honesty, of the other course. 

Take one sentence of Dean Stanley's published lectures, as A 
trating the sort of constitutional questions which underlie the ques- 
tion of tendency. Referring to the fact that the Free Church in 
1846 altered the formula required of its ministers, by dropping out 
“ Bourignianism” from the list of heresies previously repudiated alike 
by it and the Established Church, he says, “ The rigid Free Church, 
in this alone freer than the Church Established, allows of the ortho- 
doxy of the good but eccentric Antonia Bourignon.” Is that really 
all the difference ? Is that all the differénce in respect of freedom ? 
Does not the significance of such an alteration of formula lie in this, 
that the Free Church can alter its formule ? And is it of no conse- 
quence, on the other hand, that the Established Church, as the law 
has been laid down in 18438, has no power to-.alter (I do not say this 
formula, but) any formula, or dogma, or practice prescribed by law ? 
A chink is a small.thing, but it lets in the ocean; and from this 
utterance we can see the whole question expand before us. There are 
two grounds on which the three Free Presbyterian Churches in Scot- 
land claim right to alter their creeds. One is, when these are false’; 
another, when they are inexpedient or unnecessary. Both are equally 
refers in a well-known poem, as snow-pure in morals but (seemingly) Unitarian in 
the pulpit. In the second place, by the kindness of the Rev. Dr. Henderson, of 
Glasgow, I was favoured with a version of this early incident bearing to be narrated 
by Burns himself; which, with its pedigree, I published in the Edinburgh papers of 
Sth April, 1872. As this story had passed through several hands, I refrained then 
from expressing any faith in it, or founding anything upon it (which of course 
did not prevent fugitive critics from representing that I had done both), I have no 
hesitation now, however, in saying that I consider it as probably a very valuable, 
„because authentic relic, dating from a short time before Burns’ death, but relating 


to his early life in Ayrshire. But the Ayrshire story itself has far more support than 
this remarkably interesting Dumfriesshire version of it. 
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Christian duties, and both equally fundamental to the Reformed 
Churches. In this case-it is the latter and more delicate duty which 
has been discharged. The Free Church does not believe in Bourig- 
nianism now any more than it did before : -but it thinks it undesirable 
to complicate its faith by a negation of it. Thinking so, it becomes 
its duty to change the expression of that faith. And, of course, it 
would be still more its duty to do so if it had come positively to 
believe that which formerly it had denied. Now, in the case of the 
Established Church, what is certain is, that in so far as its creed is 
imposed by law, (as the whole Westminster Confession of Faith is, 
at least), it can get rid of it or any part of it neither in the one case 
nor the other. Ifit thinks it a wise thing to change or omit a parti- 
' cular part, it cannot do so. If it thinks it a necessary thing, it 
cannot do so. If it thinks it a positive duty to do so—e.g., if it has 
come to believe that which its statutory formula denies, or to disbe- 
lieve the doctrine which it affirms—still, it must go on affirming and 
, denying as before. And if it attempts to escape from this dilemma 
by separating from the State, it is already fixed that it cannot do so. 
All this is, I suppose, unquestioned ; and when I long ago suggested 
as the only legal remedy for it, application to the State to change the 
creed, or to deliver. the Church from-it, no doubt was expressed by 
the members of the Church who did me the honour to study my state- 
ment that this was the only outgate. But then, if the State, and the 
State alone, can change the creed of the national Church upon the © 
request of that Church, it must have the power to do it apart from 
that request, (especially when the Church is, as that of Scotland is 
confessed to be, a minority of the nation). And grave constitutional 
questions follow. The case which I put in the CONTEMPORARY 
Review for March of last year was merely the converse of the other, 
and depends on the principles long ago laid down, but it has its own 
importance. I said— 


“No doubt, legally, Dean Stanley is right. On the principles of the 
great judicial decisions of 1843, it is certain, that if Parliament were next 
year to ordain the Church of Scotland to set up the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, or to ignore in its Confession the Divinity or Atonement of Christ, it 
and all its ministers and elders would be bound to do so. They would be 
bound, both morally and legally, to do it—provided they continued members 
of the Church. Individuals could save themselves by seceding from it : but 
since 1843 the Church has no longer the right, under any provocation, of 
separating from the State, any more than it has, without separating, to 
disobey a controlling statute.” 


Now this is clearly and sharply put, and two questions might be 
raised with regard to it: Is it true? And, even if true, was it 
necessary to give prominence to such a statement ? As to the truth of 
it, this at least is to be said, that during the twelvemonth since it 
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was thrown out no competent person has questioned it, and no one 
competent or otherwise has ventured to deny it. Yet, strong as the 
presumption from this silence is, it is as nothing to the inference in 
the same direction from the only voice which has spoken—lI refer to 
Principal Tulloch’s reply to me in this Journal in November last, 

For mark the exact position. of matters. I had made a very grave 
assertion as to the legal result of certain judicial decisions and their 
principles, and had made it with an anxious courtesy to individuals 
opposed to me, which the Dean of Westminster, who might well 
have felt aggrieved by my attack, has characteristically more than 
repaid. Now had Dr. Tulloch argued against my statement, I might 
have considered myself bound (in courtesy) to reply—to the extent 
at least of referring him to the grounds of my conclusions, long since 
in the hands of people who take an interest in these matters. Had 
he, instead of arguing it, simply denied my view, I should certainly 
have taken no notice of the denial. Had he, in addition to a simple 
denial, spoken of the “ hardihood ” and even “ignorance” of my con- 
clusions, I should have left it to the public to determine the proper 
amount of modesty with which a divine should encumber himself on 
his first entrance into legal controversy. But the case is worse even 
than this. It is my painful duty to point out that the whole passage 
-by Dr. Tulloch (which I reprint below *) is not a denial of my state-- 
ment, but, at best, an affectation of denial—and that while it is ‘so 
constructed as to seem to careless readers indignantly to controvert | 
my view, it leaves it open to the writer at any future time to claim 
that he has himself always held that view—as I have no doubt what- 
ever he does. My position was that if Parliament passed certain 
enactments, the Church would be bound to obey. I never said, as it 


* « Ecclesiastical controversy, in Scotland, has never been sparing nor delicate in 
the use of its weapons ; few devices of coarseness—even of falsehood—have escaped 
it in its long and hideous career, from the time of Andrew Melville, downward ; -but 
we do not know that it has ever shewn a more ignorant hardihood than in the 
following statement: ‘On the principles of the great judicial decisions, &c.’ The 
writer of such a statement scarcely claims serious answer. There never was, nor can 
there be conceived, any Church in the world more secure in its doctrinal teaching 
than the Church of Scotland. No interference with it is practicable, nor imaginable 
by Parliament—none has ever been attempted, nor ever conjectured by any sane 
mind. No minister of the Church of Scotland, we make bold to say, ever honestly 
felt that there was the slightest danger of such an interference ; or that any Act of 
Parliament could ever prevent him personally from declaring what he believed to be 
the whole counsel of God contained in the Scripture or Confession of Faith. No 
danger was ever more imaginary—no superstition more incredible. -And yet, like 
other superstitions, it was, and perhaps still is, by dint of strong assertion, calculated 

‘to take hold on the popular mind.” . 

On this paragraph I may remark, (though it is of no consequence to the real 
question between us, which I have stated above) that interference by Parliament is 
perfectly practicable, and perfectly imaginable, and that I have frequently discussed, 
the modes and chances of it with “ministers of the Church of Scotland,” and with 
men at least as influential on both sides of polities. P i 
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is carefully insinuated all through the answer that I did, that it 
was probable that Parliament would pass them, perhaps against 
the wish of the Church. I said, as my critic felt and knew, (it was 
lying open on the very page he quotes,) that “there is no danger 
that such enactments will be passed, at least until the Scotch mem- 
bers of Parliament and the majority of the people who elect them 
demand it,” But my statement had nothing to do with probabilities 
or futurities. It was a crucial statement as to the constitutional 
position of the Church—equally true for next year and for next 
century, if the present constitution should last so long. And I now 
repeat it, as the unchallenged and unchallengeable truth upon the 
subject—with this addition, that the elaborate simulation of denial 
on the part of one so intensely anxious to contradict my statement 
if he could, shows—in combination with the significant silence of all 
his brethren—that on this point there is really no conflict between 
lawyers and divines. - 

But it shows another thing. It proves beyond possibility of ques- 
tion that the statement was not unneeded. People do not become 
so angry with propositions which have no bearing on the question in 
which they are interested, nor do they so anxiously object to light 
except where they have been labouring to diffuse darkness. In most 
other countries in Europe the statement might have passed as an 
extreme illustration (and a crucial case is generally an extreme case) 
of the real meaning of the theory of Nationalism. “To Dr. Stan- 
ley,” I said, “this appears the best and only true relation between 
the State and the Church, and we all know how much may be said 
for it,” though nothing, of course, could be said for such an injudi- 
cious exercise of the relation of Supremacy. But in Scotland, as I 
went on to point out, there is a deep founded and perfectly implacable 
objection, not only outside the Established Church, but with nine- 
tenths of the people within it, to such a constitution of the Church. 
Dr. Tulloch is understood not to share in that objection. But he 
will be quoted for ever as the most conclusive witness to its existence 
in 1872—a somewhat significant year. 

For Dean Stanley’s visit last year was followed by more important 
events than magazine controversies. The great lesson which the ten 
years teach—the necessity of looking ecclesiastical principles in the 
face, and either breaking with them or following them out—was to 
be illustrated by the close of the drama. And it was to be at the 
expense, not so much of the Established as of the Free Church, or at 
least of a considerable part of it. The minority of that body, which 
ought, according to all its professions, to have united in hearty frater- 
nization with the Presbyterian Voluntaries in 1870 as a means to the 
postponed incorporation, had, instead, now thrown itself into opposi- 
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tion, even to its own Church, and like all such fragments, had to seek 
new grounds for its schism. The ground it has elected to take up is 
that, apart from defection from the Establishment principle, the Free 
Church has for the last ten years at least been becoming Latitudina- 
rian, in almost every region of doctrine and practice, from the Atone- 
ment down to the form of worship, and in its whole policy and 
development. The loud and persistent accusation is so far true, that 
the Free Kirk has, against its own inclinations, been forced back 
upon those catholic principles of Church freedom and breadth, of 
which Latitudinarianism has in all ages been the undesirable coun- 
terfeit, The result—a most hopeful one for the future of Scotland— 
has indeed been very much due to the unconscious efforts of this 
party itself, and may in the long run be found far more than com- 
pensation for its existence. But it is unfortunately not the law of 
_ Providence that men can perform this useful function indefinitely 

without getting sooner or later into the mud on their own account, 
‘and the later years of the decade have illustrated this vividly. 

First as to creed. The universal Scotch doctrine that all Church 
creeds are fallible, and may and ought to be changed, when the con- 
science or wisdom of the Church require it, was specially appro- 
priated by the Free Church. It puts into its formula that “God’s 
word is its only standard,” and into its Catechism that the Freedom 
of the Church “is violated when a Church is tied to its Confession 
by civil enactments.” And the revisableness of the Confession has 
always been an axiom, So late as 1869 some'one was rash enough 
to suggest that at least one man,—the most extreme reactionist in 
Scotland, Dr. Gibson—seemed to hold the doctrine that the creed 
was. “sacred from revision.” But he denied it with an explosion of: 
indignation. “I never-held such a doctrine, and never expressed it, 
but have publicly, and in my lectures to my students on this very 
subject, declared the reverse, as they very well know.” Dr. Gibson is 
dead, and his party have not been spared the depth of descent at 
which he shuddered. It is quite common to hear members of the Free 
Church minority argue, even in the General Assembly, that their _ 
Church. is a sort of copartnery bound together by the existing for- 
mularies of faith and practice, which the Church cannot alter so long 
as one member objects, no matter how much it is convinced that it is 
its duty so to alter them ! 

But they were destined to a yet more public and solemn repudia- 
tion of a principle more peculiarly their own. And for this they 
were indebted largely to Dr. Begg, long known as one of the more 
violent and less authoritative Free Churchmen, who in 1863 had 
suggested a disestablishment crusade, and in 1865 had as moderator 
very gratuitously attacked the Scotch Establishment. But in 1867 
he moved with some hesitation into the vacant post of leader of the 
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minority, and it was found to involve almost immediate abandonment 
of public Free Churchism. The following year, for the first time 
since Claverhouse and the Test Act, the preservation of the Royal 
Supremacy over the Church was proclaimed in Scotland (in Mr. 
Disraeli’s famous Balmoral letter), ag the question of the day and the 
“hinge of that General Election. Scotland, of course, voted nearly 
unanimously against him ; but his loudest partizan beside the Irish 
prelates was Dr. Begg, whose movements were thenceforward regu- 
lated by a nice correspondence and adjustment with those of the 
Established Church leaders. And this came out most after these had 
come to separate the patronage proposal from their former dream of 
independence, Their idea now seemed to be, that the Free Church 
should have been satisfied with a protest in 1843 against Erastian 
interference, but should not have seceded ; and that if the body could 
be still got to lapse back to that ground, all might yet be well. 
Accordingly, after much preparation of the public mind, especially in 
two lectures by Dr. Begg, that divine, in May, 1872, gave notice in 
the Free Assembly of this significant motion, with respect to the 
Establishment :— 


“That while the Free Church is decidedly opposed to all Mrastian inter- 
ference on the part of the State with the liberty of Churches to serve Christ 
according to His own word, and to all schemes of indiscriminate endowment 
of truth and falsehood, she firmly maintains the same Scriptural principles 
as to the duties of nations and their rulers in reference to true religion for” 
which she has hitherto contended ; ” 


and on these principles must deal with all proposals as to the Estab- 
lished Churches. 

Had this motion been carried it would have been equivalent to 
a deliberate surrender of the whole separate ground of Free 
Churchism. The Established Assembly would have been willing, 
unanimously or by an overwhelming majority, to affirm exactly the 
same proposition on the following day, and the Seceders would at 
last have been found martyrs by mistake. The Free Church, thus 
attacked on its hearth, was forced for the first time in the ten years 
to break silence, On the motion of Dr. Rainy (to whom, after his 
tournament with Dean Stanley, the honour naturally’ fell), it re- 
affirmed its historical position in a directly counter resolution :— 


“The General Assembly think fit. to declare that the ground of the 
protest of this Church against the present Establishment is not merely 
Erastian interference on the part of the State, or submission to such inter- 
ference on the part of the Church now established, but also and chiefly, as 
set forth in the Protest of 1843, that the conditions of the Establishment in 
Scotland, and therefore its constitution, have been ‘recognized and fixed’ to 
be Erastian.” 
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The position was quite unanswerable, and ought never to have 
needed proclamation. But the mere re-statement of it cut up by 
the roots the popular nonsense about abolition of Patronage on the 
one hand and freedom of administration (as distinct from legislation 
and constitution) on the other, being all that was necessary to bring 
back the Free Church. Indeed, as Dr. Rainy’s singularly calm and 
temperate statement showed, the quarrel was not between the 
Churches ; and bitter language, such as had been used in 1865, was 
out of place j in one who understood his ground as a Free Churchman. 
“Qur controversy is not with the members of the Church now-esta- 
blished. It is with the constitution of the Church as fixed not by 
them but for them.” Nor was it with interference or even outrage 
and injury on the part of the State. Hrastianism is not interference. 
“Tt is a principle, not an act. It is the principle that it is the duty 
of the Church in certain circumstances to obey the State when it 
interferes.” All this was Free Church truism, and no one ventured 
to answer it. No one even ventured to dissent from it (in debate), 
and it looked at one time as if there could be no division. Highland 
ministers of the minority rose and walked out rather than give their 
vote, and others sat still and turned their faces away from the accus- 
tomed lobby. But Nemesis was that day too strong for a party of 
men honest but fanaticized, and against the majority of 322 there 
were found 84'who did not shrink from what had been intended as a 
practical reversal of the world-famous deed of 1843. 

But the fact that a certain minority thus turned their back upon 
themselves, valuable and instructive though it is for us studying it, 
had no effect in marring the conclusiveness of the vote everywhere 
outside. By constant reiteration not a few of the laity of the Estab- 
lished Church had come to believe their own idea, that the abolition 
of patronage would bring back the latest secession, and the vote upon 
these resolutions on 31st May, 1872, was looked forward to as virtu- 
ally the answer of the Free Church. On the other hand, the recent 
aggressive movement, as it was esteemed, of Dean Stanley, and his 
recommendation of Established Churches as homes of latitudinari- 
anism in the inferior, form of Moderatism, had quickened a strong 
.Disestablishment feeling, which found expression in a characteristically 
mild and kindly but weighty lecture by Dr. Cairns, of Berwick, the — 
Moderator of the United Presbyterian Synod: The result was a highly 
wrought expectancy in the crowd that filled the hall and galleries of 
the Free Assembly that morning—an expectancy dissolved into tumult 
by one of those grotesque incidents which occasionally flutter across the 
sombre page of history. The windows of the hall were open on the 
south to the High Street. On the other side of the High Street rose 
‘the Assembly Hall of the Established Church—or rather the Hall 
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erected in the days of Dr. Chalmers, just in time for him and his 
friends to leave it in the hands of their brethren when they went out. 
In the Established Assembly the “overtures on union” were being 
read, In the Free Assembly the clerk was in the act of reading one 
on the same subject, expressing goodwill to the people and ministers 
of the Established Church, but adding the ominous clause that its 
“existence as an establishment forms the chief obstacle to the reli- 
- gious unity of the Scottish people.” Suddenly, through’ the open 
windows, and, as it seemed, straight from the Established Assembly— 
indeed, as most of the Free Church listeners fancied, from the military 
band which accompanies the Lord High Commissioner, the represen- 
tative of Majesty, to the Ecclesiastical Court—poured in the strains 
of the exquisitely pathetic but somewhat coaxing Jacobite air, “ Will 
-ye no come back again!” A second sufficed to flash the disguised 
idea to every mind in the hall, and in the next moment a storm of 
‘universal laughter, again and again renewed, stopped the proceed- 
ings, and expressed alike the relief which every grave meeting feels 
at an unexpected respite, and the far deeper gladness of the as- 
sembly in the conviction (and to do them justice, four-fifths of the 
minority or opposition ‘shared in it) that whatever trials and- duties 
the future might bring to them or other Scotchmen, this entangle- 
ment and snare was at least out of the question. For before the day. 
closed, the Free Assembly, not content with the abstract declaration 
of its position which I have already quoted, explicitly declared to 
all churches and legislators whom it might concern— 


‘ That the proposals understood to be made on the part of the Established 
Church with a view to the alteration of the law of patronage do not affect 
the grounds of separation which rendered the disruption necessary, and are 
not fitted to bring about a reunion of Scottish Presbyterians.” 


And lastly, the resolution went on to declare the attitude of 
the Free Church to the proposal (if it shall ever come into the 
legislature) to perpetuate church division in Scotland by grafting 
on an Erastian constitution a new arrangement of patronage 
which shall exclude from the franchise so many Presbyterians ;' 
as follows :— 


b 


1 


“The Assembly declare that this Church has hitherto refrained from 
promoting any public agitation directed against the Established Church : 
but yet the Assembly is satisfied that questions bearing on the future 
relations between Church and State in Scotland, if once raised, must be 
determined, not according to the wishes of the Courts and people of the 
Established Church, but in a manner conducive to the religious well-being 
of the nation, and to the peace and harmony of the Evangelical Churches,” 


The declaration, like the whole proceedings of this important day, 
" 302 
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was exceedingly mild and temperate in tone. It did not go one 
` half so far as the claims which, when alluded to by Mr. Gladstone, 
were acknowledged on all hands to be the suggestion of statesman- 
like fairness and bare justice. But this resolution was founded not 
only on the obvious dictates of political honesty, buton the funda- 
mental principles known to all churchmen in Scotland as fixed in the 
documents of 1843. And accordingly the ruling of the case was 
promptly accepted. On the same day, in the Established Assembly, - 
Lord Polwarth’s proposal that the “Overtures on Union” should be 
followed by a conference with other churches was wnanimously 
declined, and the aspirations of so many years were simply waived 
and thrown aside. But as sure as Scotland remains a people, they 
will one day be brought back. 

But in the meantime the wheel has come , fall circle, and the 
lessons of the decade are complete. That the Kirk is essentially 
one, and divided by the venerable but foreign element of Estab- 
lishment ; that Voluntaryism is consistent with, and may even 
demand, a public and patriotic religion; that Establishment, being | 
now fixed to be inconsistent with Church freedom, may at some 
time come’to be fatal to Church faith, and therefore to Church life ; 
and that, above all, Churches must find out for themselves what is 
their main and tap-root, and resolve to grow from that—these 
lessons, ringing out from Scotland, come back with innumerable 
European echoes. 


, And this is what is called Church History in Scotland ! 

Not so. The true Church History, in Scotch theory, is quite 
another thing. Wherever durmg these last ten years, in crowded city 
or on distant moor, a young man, smitten with a sudden remem- 
brance of God, has turned a shame-filled face to Him who still has 
power upon earth to forgive sins, and has thereafter set up His wor- 
ship, not in chapel or cathedral, but as priest over his own family and 
home—there, as our fathers have taught us, is already transacted the 
true history of the only real Ca Nevertheless, private piety in 
Scotland holds itself bound to become public patriotism in the Kirks 
and meeting there with constitutional and even legal difficulties, it 
has to gird itself to do the work of its time intelligently and con- 
sistently. For principles are not things which can be slipped off and 
onřat pleasure ; and history is not a rope of sand; and Wisdom is 
in a few years justified even of those who are not her children. 

ALEX, TAYLOR INNES. 


¢, 





ON THE FUTURE STATE OF SOULS. 


HE following suggestions concerning the state'of souls here- 
after assume the authority of Scripture on the subject, and 
relate only to the Scriptural view. It is needless to say on what 
a boundless sea of speculation we enter when we depart from a 
fixed external guide on such a matter: as in the beautiful recent, 
Essay of Mr. Greg, intitled “Elsewhere,” * which I apprehend is 
not based on, Scripture as an authority, though I do not know that 
the- writer holds his view irreconcileable with Scripture, nor do I 
say that it is so. 

In a collection of Tracts, which I imagine has obtained about as 
much notice as it deserves—that is, very little—I have propounded 
the following Queries: putting them in that form as indicating 
the merely hypothetical and suggestive character which I wish to 
attach to whatever I may venture to put forward on so mysterious a 
question. 


“ Assuming the origin and existence of Moral Evil as facts, though 
beyond our power to explain— 


Quere: 
“1. Whether, by God’s appointment, Free Choice of Good and 
Evil be not malienably inherent in all created Spirits, co-ex- 


* Enigmas of Life, No. vii. J Ephemera, ii. 109. 
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tensively at least with the region accessible to the invasion of 
Evil: and whether the existence of that Free Will be not the fun- 
damental axiom and E ERDO of all speculation on these 
subjects ? 

“2. Whether, whatever the dei region may be, it do not at 
least include Heaven as revealed to us, at all events in respect of 
Angels :- or how could Angels have fallen ? 

“3. Whether there be any reason'to suppose that Angels now, or 
the spirits of the saved hereafter, can be in a more secure position 
than the Angèls who fell, however they may be in an immeasurably 
better position than are now ‘sinners in a life of care?’* Are not 
those spirits ‘egual unto the Angels ?’ + 

“4, Whether it be not wholly | consistent with the usage of Scrip- 
ture throughout, to interpret all its intimations of the state of men 
in respect to blessedness or the reverse, with a constant reference 
(sometimes expressed, sometimes not) to the condition of their own 
Free Will: so that the most absolute announcement of happiness 
must be taken on the implied assumption that the goodness which 
alone is congruous to it continues, and that otherwise the happiness 
ceases,—and vice verså ? 

“(That this is so with regard to temporal things, as the pr omises to 
Israel, is undoubted. That it extends to spiritual rewards appears 
frora the passage { in which’ our Lord tells the Twelve Apostles then 
before Him, ‘ Ye shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.’) 

“5. Whether we.can ‘say that this implied conditionality ceases 
‘after death, with regard either to the saved or the lost, any more 
- than we-can say that it does not apply to Angels ? 

“6. Whether any repulsivenesss which this view may have as 
béaring on the state of the saved be not fully counterbalanced by its 
other aspect, that towards the lost, to whom a way of return may be 
conceivably open, as much as a fall may be possible to the 
former ? . . . 

“7 Whether it be not almost a contradiction in terms to say that it 
is wrong to hope that- evil and sin—opposition to God’s will—may 
cease ? ; 

“(Evil might cedse to exist, and Good might actually be univer- 
sal and everlasting, though there might be always in the nature of 
things a possibility of its corruption.) ” 


I will now attempt, first, to enlarge a little on some of these 


heads, and then to illustrate them by a few of such passages in other 


* Christian Year, XIth Sunday after Trinity. 
t Luke xx. 36. t Matt. xix. 28. 
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"writers as I have met with in the course of a reading which, as must 
be the case with many of us on all subjects, has been very limited 
and desultory. 

_ On the first topic, that of the axiom of the existence of Free 
Will, I can say but little in any direction. Indeed, it must be so 

. if it be, as I hold, an axiom: for it-is the characteristic of an axiom 
to be self-evident. If, on the one hand, any one can be positive that 
moral goodness could not exist without the free choice between good 
and evil: or that, as Arthur Hallam held,* Love could not exist and 
energize without a conflict with evil: or, on the other hand, if any 
one in respect to the actual state and history of the world can avoid 
the most hopeless chaos and bewilderment, and stop short of Maho- 
metan fatalism, on any other hypothesis than that of Free Will: 
or, again, if any one can either deny or add to Dr. Johnson's state- 
ment, “ Sir, we know we are free, and there’s an end of the matter,” t 
—I can only say that none of these am I able to follow. 

The fall of the Angels is to me a most significant and illustrative . 
fact in the getieral view ; and, on the assumption of the existence of 
evil, not at alla strange or inexplicable fact. It is, indeed, a fact 
on which but very little is revealed—the smallest fold of the curtain 
is lifted up: and such detailed attempts at dramatizing it as are to 
be seen in “ Paradise Lost” are to me very repulsive. But, as far as 
they go, nothing can be more explicit than those passages in 
St. Peter { and St. Jude;§ and it is to be observed that the fall is 
spoken of incidentally, and as well known and received. 

The assertion of the conditionality of God’s promises and threats 
is, I presume, to sonfe extent a mere commonplace: what I demur 
to is the assumption, wholly arbitrary, as it seems to me, of a limita- 
tion of its scope. That it is consistent with the most entire absence 
of any expressed condition is perhaps most clearly seen in the text 

_ about Eli :||—“ The Lord God saith, I said indeed that thy house 

should walk before me for ever: but now the Lord saith, Be it far 

from me.” 
The assumption of which I speak is well exemplified in a | 

‘sermon of South, T in which he argues the general point of condi- 
tionality with clearness, and dwells on this case of Eli; but it does 
not occur to him that the doctrine can be extended beyond this life. 

The doctrine that whatever, as to eternity, is predicated of the 
saved must also be held concerning the lost, is, I need not say, a 
part of the received or popular notions on the question, though I 


* 'Theodicoea Novissima, (in his unpublished Remains, 1st edit.) Í 
t Boswell, ii. 74, edit. 1822. t IL ii. 4. § Ver. 6. 
|| 1 Sam, ii. 30. € vi. 161 seqq. 
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apprehend it is not now maintained generally by the defenders of ` 
the Judgment of the Privy Council on the “ Essays and Reviews” on 

this point. It was denied so long ago as about 1730, by T. Burnet.* 

From Scripture it seems to me perfectly indisputable. If anything 

is plain that is there to be read, it is the strict correlation of the 

two parts of this doctrine. Iam aware of the excuses—some think 

the justification—offered for our translators of the Bible in their 

frequent practice of rendering the same word in the original by 

different words in English. But at all events it is a practice 

which has sometimes tended to raise needless difficulties; and if 

there ever was a wanton example of it, it is in the two versions of 
aidévios in the same short sentence—(wi aldvios, and xédacts aløvios. F 

It has at least encouraged that supposed distinction between the 

words eternal and everlasting, which, as I hope will appear, is futile 

and needless for any one’s purposes. 

I will add, that it is quite consistent with this view, to hold that 
either change—from the state of the saved to that of the lost, or 
vice versd—is indefinitely more probable than the other. So, indeed 
it is to hold that, according to Aristotle’s and Butler’s doctrine of 
habits, any change will practically not occur. On this point it is. 
enough to say that I am only concerned with the question of natural 
impossibility, or with that which is revealed as to possibility or im- 
possibility." On the other point I. mean, as I have indicated at the 
end of the above Queries, that as one might consistently hold the severe 
doctrine that though Angels have fallen no lost spirit ever will be re- 
claimed, so many more (probably) might hold that, as a fact, though 
not a necessary fact, “grace will much more abound,” nay, will 
ultimately comprehend all creation. This would really be the com- 
plete victory of good over evil: a prospect which it seems hard to: 
reconcile with the vulgar creed, according to which evil is not to 
be extinguished or even diminished, but only isolated and con- 
centrated in one spot, while remaining of enormous dimensions. ‘On 
this head I have only to add that the correlation I spoke of is suff- 
ciently maintained by the one essential condition : that the state of 
the soul, either way, depends alike on the free action of its will i 

The paradox that it can be wrong to hope that evil may cease, if 
indeed it were maintained by any one, would, I cannot but think, 
deserve very summary treatment. But I doubt if any one does main- 
tain it. What is said is that it is wrong to hope that suffering will 
cease; which is quite another matter. The main and primary ques~ . 
tion is not whether suffering is to be endless,.but whether moral evil 


* (De Statu Mortuorum, Engl. Trans. 1740, p. 390, n). 
+ Matt. xxv. 46. t Rom. v. 20. 
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and sin are to be so. No one need hesitate to admit that as long as 
there is sin there will be punishment. 

Dr. Pusey has said that in this matter hope is but the timid and 
infant form of unbelief. And no doubt if anything whatever Is in- 
disputably revealed, it 1s wrong to hope to the contrary. But even 
so, in this question, considering the imperfection of our faculties, L 
should venture to say that it would be allowable to hope that we might 
be in error as to the certainty of the revelation, rather than be forced 
to teach that it is wrong to hope that good may prevail and evil 
cease, which, as I have said, does seem a contradiction in terms. 

I pass on to a few references to other writers in the way of illustra- 
tion. How far any of them are to be looked on as authorities I do 
not say: and indeed some of them will be rather illustrations of the . 
general subject than of any particular view. 

The name of Origen naturally occurs. Of him I am obliged to 
speak at second-hand. But I find in Bayle, from one of the obscure 
authorities which he is in the habit of quoting,* the following clear 
and concise statement of Origen’s view, which I quote the more 
readily as I have seen it similarly described on the authority of Dr. 
Pusey. Indeed, I presume I am only saying what is familiar to all 
conversant with patristic theology. 


~ 


“ The essential character of all creatures is instability, either for good or 
evil. All spirits are purified from stain, and are reabsorbed into Deity, 
from which they emanated: afterwards they again leave it, as sparks 
flying from a furnace, and as a punishment for their levity they are con- 
demned to re-enter bodies—for which new worlds will be created, and so 
it will go on alternately and periodically for all eternity.” 


Here the difference is first, that in the Manichean fashion a body is 
spoken of as essential evil and harm ; and next, that instead of a con- 
tingent liability to relapse, and a contingent capability of recovery, 
the definite doctrine is laid down of a certain and eternal recurrence 
of both conditions—truly a dreary prospect. 

Jeremy Taylor has of course dealt with this question, as he has 
with all others in theology, and he has done so with his usual dis- 
regard of seeming inconsistencies and redundancy of reference and 
suggestion. In his Third Advent Sermon,} after frequent statements, 
in the usual terms, of the endless sufferings of the lost, he ends with 
a long series of qualifying suggestions, from which the following are 
extracts : 

“The primitive doctors were very willing to believe that the mercy of 
God would find out a period to the torment of accursed souls. Such a 


* Doucin. Bayle’s Dict., Art. Origéne, p. 2129, note k. 
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period i is eternal destruction . . . The torments of Hell shall last as 
long as the soul lasteth, . . . The fire indeed is ee but not 


all that enters into it is so.” (apparently from Irenæus). . “ Everlasting 
signifies only, to the end of its proper period.” 


Taylor can seldom be alleged in support of any specific doctrine, so 
that it is not much to say that these passages show him to be no 
trustworthy friend of the popular opinion: but I believe his memory 
is generally allowed to be accurate, and his veracity clear, so that his 
testimony here to the general tendency of the Fathers is important. 
Some of these Fathers, called by St. Augustine the “ merciful doctors,” 
are referred to in T. Burnet’s Book.* Jerome} is stated to have 
said, “ No reasonable creature shall perish everlastingly ;” and Justin 
Martyr, { “The souls of the ungodly will be punished as long as God 
will have them exist.” 

The case of Tillotson is well known, but, as 1t seems to me, often 
misunderstood. The controversy which he excited, of which a short 
summary will be found in Birch’s Life,§ was this: Hickes and the 
nonjurors, who naturally disliked him, fastened on a sermon which he 
preached || shortly after the accession of William II, as if it 
denied the doctrine of eternal punishment, and that with the supposed 
object-—a chimerical supposition I believe it is now admitted to have 
` been—of consoling Queen Mary under the horrors of remorse for her 
conduct to her father. ‘But in truth, the sermon (on Matt. xxv. 46), 
does nothing of the kind. It maintains the ordinary doctrine in the 
clearest terms, and the only pretence for the allegation,. beyond a few 
passages where the assertions are somewhat less positive than else- 
where, is the fact that a good deal of the sermon is taken up with ex- 
posing the weakness of certain answers to the doctrine which he is 
himself opposing, but which answers he holds to be inadequate, and 
therefore mischievous to his own cause. 

It is curious that Whitby has done just the same by Tillotson as 
Tillotson did by previous writers, without, as far as I know, having 
been similarly misapprehended. In an Appendix to his Notes on the 
ist ‘chap. -of 2 Thess.,f he treats the question at much length, and 
among other things objects to some of Tillotson’s objections as abôve 
described. He himself also maintains the popular doctrine, but 
with the variation that he ascribes endless suffering to the soul only 
and not to the body,** which, he says, will be simply destroyed. 
Through most of the treatise he assumes, as against the view 
which I have suggested, the certainty of the opposite. “God's 


* Ubi sup. p. 395, seqq. + P. 380. t P. 395 
$ Tillotson’s Works, I. Ixv. | Zb. I. 821. 
q ee on N. T. vi. 263 segg. edit. 1822. < 
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threats,” he says, “ do exclude the supposition of any change in the 
- objects of them.”* “Hither,” he says elsewhere,}+ as alternatives of 
which the one is plainly true, “the day of grace must never end, or 
there will be a time when they who are filthy must be filthy still.” 
What warrant have we for asserting that an absolute term will un- 
doubtedly be assigned to “the day of grace?” The conclusion of the 
treatise, however, is occupied in a fuller discussion of this very point, | 
and he introduces it with a slight qualification of the positiveness 
of the conclusion: “ haply,” he says, “their state may be rendered 
incurable.” 
' Tt may be remembered that Addison, besides other writers, speakst 
of Tillotson as “ the great English preacher ;” and he seems for some 
time to have enjoyed a sort of pre-eminence in this respect, such as 
Locke possessed for so long among English philosophers. “ Posterity,” 
as Lord Macaulay has said, “ has reversed this judgment ;”’ and neither 
he nor Whitby, I apprehend, are now held in unqualified admiration as 
authorities. A far greater man than either of these, Bishop Horsley, 
has treated of this subject; but with only one slight abatement from 
the common doctrine. He says, “If upon any ground it were safe to 
indulge a hope that the suffering of the wicked may have an end, it 
would be upon the principle adopted by the great Origen and by other 
examples of learning and piety which our own times have seen ” (to 
whom this refers I have not ascertained), “ that the actual endurance 
of punishment in the next life will produce effects to which the ap- 
prehension of it in this has been insufficient ; and end after a long 
course of ages in the reformation of the worst characters: But the 
principle that this effect is possible is at best precarious.” § 

Many will recollect a curious, I may say a tantalizing, passage in 
Newman’s “Apologia”: || “From this time I have given a full inward 
assent and belief to the doctrine of eternal punishment as delivered 
by our Lord Himself, in as true a sense ‘as I hold that of eternal 
happiness ; though I have tried in various ways to make that truth 
less terrible to the reason.” One cannot but hope that some day 
some of the various processes of that finest and subtlest of minds, 
here alluded to, may be made known. Atleast I am not aware that we 
know any of them. This I know, that in one of the most gorgeous 
of his wonderful sermons, one too written not very long before the 
“ Apologia,” while expatiating on the perfections of God and the bliss 
of His saints, suddenly as it were his vision is traversed by the hideous 
intrusion of the thought of the lost and their abode; and he says, “I 
say nothing of that unutterable region of woe, the prison of the im- 
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penitent, which is to last for eternity, coeval with Him heneeforth, as 
if in rivalry of His blessed Heaven. I say nothing of this, for God 
cannot be touched with evil, and'all the sins of those reprobate souls 
cannot impair His everlasting felicity.”* 

This last statement is of course a truism. But is the whole passage 
a specimen of the methods by which the writer has endeavoured to 
make the received notions “less terrible to the reason” ? 

A few words, more than once referred to by Dean Stanley in his 
writings on this subject, may be noticed in the autobiographical 
essay called “Thirty Years in the English Church,” in the collec- 
tion intituled “The Church and the World.”+ The whole passage 
is very allusive and extremely obscure: but the following is enough 
for my purpose:.“I see the perfect consistency of the doctrine 
with reason .... when the indestructibility of man’s free will is 
admitted.” 

This extract may deserve attention, first, because, whatever the 
errors of the writer may be, they would hardly, on this question, be 
on the side of heterodoxy, or what is commonly so held; and next, 
because of the assumption almost incidentally made, as of a doctrine 
at least primå facie reasonable, of “the indestructibility of free 
will” not in this life only, which is the basis on which I venture to 
proceed. | 

Lastly; to advert to the writer in our own days the best known in 
connection with this subject, the late Professor Maurice. 

Mr. Mauricé, it will be admitted, had not the gift of universal in- 
telligibility ; and on this subject, it seems to me, the more he 
‘laboured the less able were ordinary readers to follow him. And this 
is notable, because his view,,as I now understand it, is not really 
_ difficult at all, whether or no it be admitted. I say, “as I now 

understand it,” because that view, as to be found in his writings in 
somewhat hazy solution, has been, as it were, precipitated by other 
writers, some of whom, I presume, are to be called his followers, into 
clear and definite substance. It has been done in a few sentences by 
Mr. Haweis in a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette of the last 4th of 
April, and more fully in the last of, his recent sermons, called 
“Thoughts for the Times.” It has been done by Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies in the Appendix to his Sermons on “The Manifestation of the 
Son of God;” at least I understand him to adopt that view’ sub- 
stantially, though the essay, while showing, as it could not fail to do, 
much of the well-known ability of the writer, seems to me a little 
wanting in point, and ultimately to rest rather too much on an in- 
stinctive and very intelligible repugnance to the vulgar doctrine, than 


* Paroch, Serm. vi. 396. + I. 240. 
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on any positive counter-view.* There are, however, express passages,t 
besides the general scope, which appear clearly to take the ground 
with which I have expressed agreement, as far as relates to the state 
of the lost, with which alone the writer is dealing. l 

But in preference to either of these authorities, I will quote a few 
sentences from another, who has stated what I understand to be Mr. 
Maurice’s teaching with admirable conciseness and clearness. I quote 
them on this account, and also because, while the writer was, I should 
suppose, a friend of Mr. Maurice’s,I do not know that he can be 
called a disciple of his. He is also a writer of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy, as well as of high character and ability; I mean Professor 
Brewer. In two letters to the Guardian,} concerning the Athanasian 
Creed, he speaks thus:-— _ i 

“T maintain that ‘unless a man believe faithfully’ ” (for my pur- 
pose let me take this to apply to whatever essential belief is) “‘ he 
.: Shall perish everlastingly.’ I affirm that he must continue in that 
state until his unbelief is taken away. The man’s belief or unbelief 
has nothing to do with the law. . . . which remains and must always 
remain the same. His belief, on the contrary, determines his relation 
to the law. If any man falls into the fire he shall be burned, and if 
he continue there he will perish everlastingly.”. Above he had said, 
supposing he were asked whether this view belonged to this hfe and 
to the next also, “On that point I determine nothing, for I know not 
what death is.” 

Again, “The order is immutable: he that is not in conformity 
with that order shall perish everlastingly, so long as he remains 
estranged from it... Until he keep it he shall perish everlast- 
ingly.” 

I can add nothing to these extracts, beyond noticing what I have 
above alluded to, that in this view the distinction between eternal and 
everlasting, much dwelt on by some writers, becomes very unnecessary. 
It is said that eternal has nothing to do with duration, with time. 
Let that be so, as a metaphysical doctrine. But can it be said that 
what is eternal can ever cease to be—potentially, and if needed, at 
all. events ? 

It may be admitted without embarrassment that, not of course 
the Bible, but the superficial apprehension of the Bible, is, so to 
speak, responsible for the popular doctrine. I say without embar- 
rassment, for that it should naturally be otherwise, would imply that 
the Gospel doctrine must needs be at first sight easy and simple to 
the lowest capacity, which, except as to a few broad and elementary 
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precepts, is a notion not only untenable, but not even à priori 

probable. 

Now I am not insensible to the possible danger to the morals of 
men that may be excited by loosening the popular belief on this 
subject: the danger of enfeebling the sanctions of revelation to the 
moral law drawn from the future state. The idea of that danger 
withheld me for some time from attempting to give utterance to such 
thoughts as these. 

How far this apprehension has operated may be seen in the book 
I have above quoted by Thomas Burnet, a book with which I am 
only partially acquainted, but which on the question of the duration of 
punishment appears merely to adduce some of the common argu- 
ments against their everlastingness. After quoting from Jerome, 
“This” (the more lenient doctrine) “is at-present to be hid, from . 
those to whom féar is wholesome,”* he adds this notable passage, tT 
“I would subjoin that admonition which is always used by the 
fore-mentioned Fathers, whenever they handle this subject, that is, 
whatever your own opinion is within yourself concerning these 
punishments, whether they are eternal or no, yet always with the 
people use the received doctrine and the received words in the sense 
in which the people receive them, for they are apt to run headlong 
into vice, and are to be terrified by this apprehension of punishment 
only.”- To which ina note he appends this curious anathema, his 
book having been written in Latin, an anathema which his translator 
has not feared to print. “As this was written for the perusal of the 
learned only, whoever shall translate it into the vulgar tongue does it 
' with an ill intention and for wicked purposes.” 

- I hope the above imputation on Fathers, which the writer { appa- 
rently does not scruple to extend to our Lord Himself, is over-stated. 
Certainly the doctrine of the Esoteric and the Exoteric, of devaxicpos, 
Economy, the Disciplina Arcani, Reserve, or whatever we may call 
it, could not be more nakedly exhibited. : 

But I think it may be doubted, on the one hand, how far that 
belief, as theoretically stated, does really influence practice, and on 
the other, whether it does not tend to produce serious antagonistic 
errors. It must be steadily borne in mind what the doctrine 
actually is. It is nót that evil.and suffering may or certainly will 
be eternal, but that each individual who dies in reprobation will 
be in that state of endless suffering; and this doctrine is, when any 
one attempts: fixedly to look at it, so unspeakably appalling, that 
it probably often, so to speak, evershoots the mark. It probably tends 
to produce in many a sort of dead unbelief and indifference, extend- 
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ing beyond the particular doctrine which they are taught they must 
receive, if they receive anything, and which they cannot bear: in others, 
a kind of “feeble universalism ” * and vague trust in the goodness of 
God, wholly inadequate as a moral motive in actual life; at best, 
perhaps, in many more, a general assurance that God is just, that - 
“the Judge of all the earth shall do right.”+ And this last is at all 
events far better than nothing. Even the infidel poet could say,t 
and here at least in no scoffing spirit, 


“The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all,—or hope and dread allay’d 
By slumber, on one pillow—in the dust, 
Which, thus much we are sure, must lie decay’d : 
And when it shall revive, as is our trust, - 
*T' will be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just.” 


Similarly, if I remember right, both our present Archbishops have 
expressed not only their reluctance to forbid, but their willingness to 
countenance, the hope that “a way may be found” hereafter for the 
general reconcilement of all. I venture to think that something 
more definite may at least be contemplated. 

The happier, no doubt, those may be who can wholly avoid these 
mysterious speculations, to one of which Sir James Stephen has 
applied the figure, hardly less striking than the famous lines in 
Milton concerning another of them—“ The whirlpools of this inter- 
minable controversy, roaring in endless circles over a dark and bottom- 
less‘abyss.” § Happy may they be who, as he also says, referring to 
Dante, can pass by with only a look, or without even that. But they 
whose mental conformation prevents that, and who feel the insecurity, 
whatever they may do, of any specific solution to the particular 
questions, and who seek for some broad and immovable basis whereon ‘ 
to stand as on a rock, and say to the spirits of doubt and difficulty, . 
“ Come one, come all!” ||—-where shall they find it? Where but in 
the sure conviction, without which this world is but a dreary night- 
mare and avenue to Bedlam,—the conviction, despite of all logical 
contradictions, of all intellectual impossibilities, of all apparent 
refutations and over-balancings, of all despondencies and short- 
comings, of the boundless love of God: love for all his creatures 
without one single exception ? Writers such as Miss Cobbe{ and Mr. 
Greg** tell us we must elect between God’s all-love and His all- 
power. Ido not admit the dilemma; but if it were so, undoubtedly, 
‘with Mr. Robertson, I would abide by the former. 


* Maurice. . wt Gen. xviii. 25, 
+ Childe Harald, iii. 108. § Essays in Eccl. Biography, i. 346. 
|| Lady of the Lake, v. 10. € Fortnightly Review, August, 1871, p. 190, 
** Enigmas of Life, p. xix. 
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Where is our warrant-for that conviction? Assuredly, much may 
be found in simple Theism. These are beautiful words of one of 
the most healthy-minded of men, if a somewhat cold one; I mean 
Paley :—* 

“The contemplation of universal nature rather bewilders the mind than ` 
affects it. There is always a bright spot in the prospect upon which the 
eye rests, a single example by which a man finds himself more convinced 
than by all others put together. I seem for my own part to see the bene- 
volence of the Deity more clearly in the pleasures of very young children 

_ than in anything in the world. . . . Every child I see at its sports 


affords to my mind a kind of sensible evidence of the finger of God, and of 
the disposition which directs it.” 


Contrast with this the pathless perplexities, the tangle of im- 
possible and insoluble problems, into which Mr. Greg is driven by the 
thought of the millions upon millions of children born into the 
world.+ But in truth both feelings are legitimate ; both may be held not 
only by different temperaments, but by the same mind in different 
moods, Surely there is a more excellent way. Surely the sight of 
children, which so attracted Paley, should lead us not to rest in it, but 
to rise to a far higher region. “ Unto us a Child is born.” ft To me, 
amid the “roaring billows of uncertainty,”§ there is no rest for the sole 
of the foot, no anchor of the soul, not even in the general thought 
that God is and must needs be Love—no, not in anything, but in the 
fact,—apart from all theories and reasonings, good though they be 
in their place,—the fact of the Incarnation, the Life, the Death, and 
Resurrection, of the Eternal Son. “I turn,” says Mr. Maurice, “to 
Christ from the hopelessness which the sight of the world’s evils is 
always causing me, and which no thoughts about nature, or civiliza- 
tion, or the progress of the species, or the power of .man’s will, 
are able to dissipate.”|| Nor- ii this direction, I conceive, will 
any man ever go a fraction of a hair’s-breadth beyond the all- 
sufficient words, “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all 
things 2” T 


> JYTTELTON.. 
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HOME, AND ITS ECONOMIES. 


N the March number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW appeared two 

papers by writers of reputation, which I cannot but hope their 
authors will perceive upon reflection to have involved errors only 
the more grave in that they have become, of late, in the minds 
of nearly all public men, facile and familiar.- I have, therefore, 
requested the editor’s permission to offer some reply to both of 
these essays, their subjects being intimately connected. 

The first of which I speak was Mr. Herbert Spencer's, which 
appeared under the title of “The Bias of Patriotism.” But the 
real subject of the paper (discussed in its special extent, with singular 
care and equity) was only the bias of National vanity; and the 
debate was opened by this very curious sentence,— 

“ Patriotism is nationally, that which Egoism is individually.” 

Mr. Spencer would not, I think, himself accept this statement, if 
put into the clearer form, “ What is Egoism in one man, is patriotism 
in two or more, and the vice of an individual, the virtue of a 
multitude.”* But it is strange,—however strictly Mr. Spencer may 
of late have confined his attention to metaphysical or scientific 
subjects, disregarding the language of historical or imaginative 
literature—it is strange, I repeat, that so careful a student should be 
unaware that the .term, ‘patriotism’ cannot, in classical usage, be 

* I take due note that Mr. Spencer partly means by his adverbial sentence that 
Patriotism is Individual Egoism, expecting its own central benefit through the ' 
Nation’s circumferent benefit, as through a funnel: but, throughout, Mr. Spencer 
confuses this sentiment, which he calls ‘ reflex egoism,’ with the action of ‘ corporate 
conscience’ (p. 477). 
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extended to the action of a multitude. No writer of authority ever ` 


speaks of a nation as having felt, or acted, patriotically. Patriotism 
is, by definition, a virtue of individuals; and so far from being in 
those individuals a mode of egoism, it is precisely in the sacrifice of 
their egoism that it consists. It is the temper of mind which deter- 
mines them to defer their own interests to those of their country. 

Supposing it possible for any parallel sentiment to animate a 
nation as one body, it could have reference only to the position it 
held among other families of the world. The name of the emotion 
would then be properly “Cosmism,” and would signify the resolution 
of such a people to sacrifice its own special interests to those of 
Mankind. Cosmism hitherto has indeed generally asserted itself 
only in the desire of the Cosmic nation that all others should adopt 
its theological opinions, and permit it to adopt their personal 
property ; but Patriotism has truly existed; and even as a dominant 
feeling, in the minds of many persons who have been greatly in- 
fluential on the fates of their races; and that one of our leading 
philosophers should be unconscious of the nature of this sentiment, 
and ignorant of its political power, is to be noted as painfully 
characteristic of the present state of England itself 

It does not indeed follow that a feeling of which we are unaware 
is necessarily extinguished in us; and the faculties of perception 
and analysis are always so paralyzed by the lingual ingenuities of 
logic that it is impossible to say, of any professed logician, whether 
he may not yet be acting under the real force of ideas of which he 
has lost both the consciousness and conception. No man who has 
once entangled himself in what Mr. Spencer defines, farther ‘on, as 
the “science of the relations implied by the inclusions, exclusions, 
and overlappings of classes,” can be expected during the rest of his 
life to perceive more of any one thing than that it is included, 
excluded, or oveilapped by something ‘else; which is in itself a 
sufficiently confused state of mind, and especially harmful in that it 
permits us to avoid considering whether our intellectual linen is 
itself clean, while we concern ourselves only to ascertain whether it 
is included, excluded, or overlapped by our coat collar. But it is a 
grave phenomenon of the time that patriotism—of all others— 
“should be the sentiment which an English logician is not only 
unable to define, but attempts to define as its precise contrary. In 
every epoch of decline, men even of high intellectual. energy have 
been swept down in the ‘diluvium of public life, and the crystalline 
edges of their minds worn away by friction with blunted ones; but I 
had not believed that the whole weight of the depraved mob of 
modern England, though they have become incapable alike of fidelity 
to their own country, and alliance with any other, could so far have 
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perplexed one of our exactest students as to make him confuse 
heroism with conceit, and the loves of country and of home with the 
Iniquities of selfishness. Can it be only a quarter of a century since 
the Last Minstrel died—and have we already angwered his “ Lives 
there a man?” with the calm assertion that there live no other than 
such ; and:that the “ wretch concentered all in self” is the “Patriot ” 
of our generation. 

Be it so. Let it even be admitted that egoism is the only power 
conceivable by a modern metaphysician to be the spring of mental 
energy ; just as chemical excitement may be the only power traceable 
by the modern physician as the source of muscular energy. And still, 
Mr. Spencer’s subsequent analysis is inaccurate, and unscholarly. For 
egoism does not necessarily imply either misapprehension, or mismea~- 
surement. There are modes of the love of our country which are 
definitely selfish, asa cat's of the hearth-rug, yet entirely balanced 
and calm in judicial faculty ; passions which determine conduct, but 
have no influence on opinion, For instance, I have bought for my 
own exclusive gratification, the cottage in which I am writing, near 
the lake-beach on which I used to play when I was seven years old. 
Were I a public-spirited scientific person, or a benevolently pious 
one, I should doubtless, instead, be surveying the geographical 
relations of the Mountains of the Moon, or translating the Athana- 
sian Creed into Tartar-Chinese. But I hate the very name of the 
public, and labour under no oppressive anxiety either for the advance- 
ment of science, or the salvation of mankind. I therefore prefer 
amusing myself with the lake-pebbles, of which I know nothing but 
that they are pretty; and conversing with people whom I can 
understand without pains, and who, so far from needing to be con- 
verted, seem to me on the whole better than myself. This is 
moral egoism, but it is not intellectual error. J, never form, much 
less express, any opinion as to the relative beauties of Yewdale crag 
and the Mountains of the Moon: nor do I please myself by contem- 
plating, in any exaggerated light, the spiritual advantages which I 
possess in my familiarity with the Thirty-nine Articles. I know the 
height of my neighbouring mountains to a foot ; and the extent of 
my real possessions, theological and material, to an article. Patriotic 
egoism attaches me.to the one; personal egoism satisfies me in the 
other; and the calm selfishness with which Nature has blest all her 
unphilosophical creatures, blinds me to the attractions—as to the 
faults—of things with which I have no concern, and saves me at 
once from the folly of contempt, and the discomfort of envy. 

I might have written, as accurately, “the discomfort of contempt ;” 
for indeed the forms of petulant rivalry and self-assertion which 
Mr. Spencer assumes to be developments of egoism, are merely its 
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diseases ; (taking the word “disease” in its most literal meaning). 
A man of sewse is more an egoist in modesty than a blockhead is in 
boasting ; and it is neither pride nor self-respect, but only ignorance 
and ill-breeding, that either disguise the facts of life, or violate its 
courtesies, 

It will not, I trust, be thought violation of courtesy to a writer of 
Mr. Spencers extending influence, if I urge on his attention the 
danger under which metaphysicians are always placed of supposing 
that the investigation ‘of the processes of thought will enable them, 
to distinguish its forms. ‘As well might the chemist, who had 
exhaustively examined the conditions of vitreous fusion, imagine 
himself therefore qualified to number or class the vases bent by the 
breath of Venice. Mr. Spencer has determined, I believe, to the 
satisfaction of his readers, in what manner thoughts and feelings are 
constructed; it is time for'him now to observe the results of the 
construction, whether native to his own mind, or discoverable in 
other intellectual territories. Patriotism is, however, perhaps the 
last emotion he can now conveniently study in- England, for the 
temper which crowns the joy of life with the sweetness and decorum 
of death can searcely be manifested clearly in a country which is fast 
rendering herself one whose peace is pollution, and whose battle, 
crime ; within whose confines it is loathsome to live, and in whose 
cause it is disgraceful to die.’ 

The chief causes of her degradation were defended, with delicate 
apology, in the second paper to which I above referred; the modifi- 
cation by Mr. W. R. Greg of a lettter which he had addressed, on the 
subject of luxurious expenditure and its economical results, to the 
Pall Mall Gazette; and which Mr. Greg states to have given,rise in 
that journal to a controversy in which four or, five combatants took 
part, the looseness of whose notions induced him to express his own 
more coherent ones in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

I am sorry to find that Mr. Greg looked upon my own poor part in 
that correspondence as controversial. I merely asked him a question 
which he declared to be insidious and irrelevant (not considering that 
if it were the one, it could not be the other), and I stated a few facts 
respecting which no controversy was possible, and which Mr. Greg, 
in his own terms, “sedulously abstained” from noticing. 

But Mr. Greg felt my question to be insidious because it made him 
partly conscious that he had only examined one half of the subject he 
was discussing, and even that half without precision. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith had spoken of a rich man as consuming the 
means of living of the poor. Mr. Greg, in reply, pointed out how 
beneficially the rich man spent what he had got. Upon which I 
ventured to inquire “how he got it;” which is indeed precisely the 
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first of all. questions to be asked when the economical relations of 
any man with his neighbour are to be examined. 

Dick Turpin is blamed—suppose—by some plain-minded person, . 
for consuming the means of other people’s living. “Nay,” says Dick 
to the plain-minded person, “ observe how beneficently and pleasantly 
I spend whatever I get |” 

“Yes, Dick,” persists the plain-minded person; “but how do you 
get it?” , 

“The question,” says Dick, “is insidious, and irrelevant.” 

Do not let it be supposed that I mean to assert any irregularity 
or impropriety in Dick’s profession—I merely assert the necessity for 
Mr. Greg’s examination, if he would be master of his subject, of the 
manner of Gain in every case, as well as the manner of Expenditure. 
Such accounts must always be accurately rendered in a well-regu- 
lated society. 


“Le lieutenant adressa la parole au capitaine, et lui dit qu'il venait 
‘ enlever ces mannequins; remplis de sucre, de cannelle, d’amandes, et de 
raisins secs, à un épicier de Benavente. Après qwil eut rendu compte de 
son expédition au bureau, les dépouilles de lépicier furent portées dans 
Poffice. Alors il ne fut plus question que de se rejouir ; je débutai par le 
buffet, que je parai de plusieurs bouteilles de ce bon vin que le Seigneur 
rolando m’avoit vanté.” 


r 


Mr. Greg strictly confines himself to an examination of the benfits 
conferred on- the publie by this so agreeable festivity ; but he must 
not be surprised or indignant that some inquiry should be made às 
to the resulting condition of the épicier de Bénavente. 

And it is all the more necessary that such inquiry be instituted 
when the captain of the expedition is a minion, not of the moon, but 
of the sun ; and dazzling, therefore to all beholders. “ ‘It is heaven 
which dictates what I ought to do upon this occasion,” * says Henry 
of Navarre ; “my retreat out of this city, before I have made myself 
master of it, will be the retreat of my soul out of my body. Accord- 
ingly, all the quarter which still held out, we forced,” says M. de 
Rosny, “ after which the inhabitants, finding themselves no longer 
able to resist, laid down their-arms, and the city was given up to 
plunder. My good fortune threw a small iron chest in my way, in 
which I found about four thousand gold crowns.” 

I cannot doubt that the Baron’s expenditure of this sum would be 
in the highest degree advantageous to France and to the Protestant 


* I use the current English of Mrs. Lennox’s translation, but Henry’s real saying 
was (see the first—green leaf—edition of Sully), “It is written above what is to 
happen to me on every occasion.’ “Toute occasion ” becomes “ Cette occasion ” in 
the subsequent editions, and finally “what is to happen to me” (ce que doit être fait 
de moi) becomes “ what I ought to do” in the English. 
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religion. But complete economical science must study the effect of 
its abstraction on the immediate prosperity of the town of Cahors; 


and even beyond this—the mode of its former acquisition by the > 


town itself, which perhaps, in the economies of the nether world, may 
have delegated some of its citizens to the seventh circle. 

And the most curious points in the partiality of modern economi- 
cal science are that while it always waives this question of ways and 
means with respect to rich persons, it studiously pushes it in the 
case of poor ones ; and while it asserts the consumption of such an 
article of luxury as wine (to take that which Mr. Greg himself 
instances) to be economically expedient, when the wine is drunk by 
persons who are not thirsty, it asserts the same consumption to be 
altogether inexpedient, when the privilege is extended to those who 
are. Thus Mr. Greg dismisses, at page 618; with compassionate 
disdain, the extremely vulgar notion “ that a man who drinks a bottle 
of champagne worth five shillings, while his neighbour is in want of 
actual food, is in some way wronging his neighbour ;” and yet Mr. 
Greg himself, at page 624, evidently remains under the equally vulgar 
impression that the twenty-four millions of much thirstier persons 
who spend fifteen per cent. of their incomes in drink and tobacco, are 
wronging their neighbours by that expenditure. 

It cannot, surely, be the difference in degree of refinement between 


malt liquor and champagne which causes Mr. Greg’s undefined sensa- - 


tion of moral delinquency and economical error in the one case, and 
of none in the other; if that be all, I can relieve him from his em- 
barrassment by putting the cases in more parallel form. A clergy- 
man writes to me, in distress of mind, because the able-bodied 
labourers who come begging to him in winter, drink port wine out of 
buckets in summer. Of course Mr. Greg’s logical mind will at once 
admit (as a consequence of. his own very just argumentum ad 


hominem in page 617) that the consumption of port wine out of, 


buckets must be as much,a benefit to society in general as the con- 
sumption of champagne out of bottles; and yet, curiously enough, 
I am certain he will feel my quéstion, “ Where does the drinker get 
the means for his drinking?” more relevant in the case of the 
imbibers of port than in that of the imbibers of champagne. And 
although Mr. Greg proceeds, with that lofty contempt for the dictates 
of nature and Christianity which radical economists cannot but feel, 
to observe (p. 618) that “while the natural man and the Christian 
would have the champagne drinker forego his bottle, and give the 
value of it to the famishing wretch beside him, the radical economist 
would condemn ‘such behaviour as distinctly criminal and pernicious,” 
he would scarcely, I think, carry out with the same triumphant confi- 
dence the conclusions of the unnatural man and the anti-christian, with 
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respect to the labourer as well as the idler; and declare that while © 
the extremely simple persons who still believe in the laws of nature, 
and the mercy of God, would have the port-drinker forego his bucket, 
and give the value of it to the famishing wife and child beside him, © 
“the radical economist would condemn, such behaviour as distinctly 
criminal and pernicious.” | 

Mr. Greg has it indeed in his power to reply that it is proper to 
economise for the sake of one’s own wife and children, but not for the 
sake of any body else’s. But since, according to another exponent of 
the principles of Radical Economy, in the Cor mhill Magazine, awell- 
conducted agricultura] labourer must not marry till he is 45, his 
economies, if any, in early life, must be as offensive to Mr. Greg on 
the score of their abstract humanity, as those of the richest bachelor 
‘about town. 

There is another short sentence in this same page 618, of which it 
is difficult to overrate the accidental significance. 

The superficial observer, says Mr. Greg, “ recollects a text which he 
heard in his youth, but of which he never considered the precise 
applicability—‘ He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that 
hath none.’ ” 

The assumptions that no educated Englishman can ever have heard 
that text except in his youth, and that those who are old enough to 
remember having heard it, “never considered its precise applicability,” 
are surely rash, in the treatment of a scientific subject. I can assure 
Mr. Greg that a few grey-headed votaries of the creed of Christendom 
still read— though perhaps under their breath —the words which early 
associations have made precious to them; and that in the by-gone 
days, when that Sermon on the Mount was still listened to with 
respect by many not illiterate persons, its meaning was not only con- 
sidered, but very deliberately acted upon. Even the readers of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW may perhaps have some pleasure in retreat- 
ing from the sunshine of contemporary science, for a few quiet 
moments, into the shadows of that of the past ; and hearing in the 
following extracts from two letters of Scott’s (the first describing the 
manner of life of his mother, whose death it announces to a friend ; 
the second, anticipating: the verdict of the future on the manage- 
ment of his estate by a Scottish nobleman) what relations between 
rich and poor were possible, when philosophers had not yet even 
lisped in the sweet numbers of Radical Sociology. 


“She was a strict economist, which she said enabled her to be liberal ; 
out of her little income of about 3001. a year she bestowed at least a third 
in well-chosen charities, and with the rest, lived like a gentlewoman, and 
even with hospitality more general than seemed to suit her age ; yet I 
could never prevail on her to accept of any assistance. You cannot conceive 
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how affecting it was to me to- see the little preparations of presents which 
she had assorted for the New Year, for she was a great observer of the old 
fashions of her period—and to think that the kind heart was cold which- 
delighted in all these arts of kindly affection.” 


“The Duke is one of those retired and high spirited men who will never 
be known until the world asks what became of the huge oak that grew on 
the brow of the hill, and sheltered such an extent of ground. During the 
late distress, though his own immense rents remained in arrears, and 
though I know he was pinched for money, as all men were, but more 
especially the possessors of entailed estates, he absented himself from 
London. in order to pay, with ease to himself, the labourers employed oxn his 
various estates. These amounted (for I have often seen the roll and helped 
to check it) to nine hundred and fifty men, working at day wages,-each of 
whom on a moderate average might maintain three persons, since the single 
men have mothers, sisters, and aged or very young relations to protect and 
assist. Indeed it is wonderful how much even a small sum, comparatively, 
will do in supporting the Scottish labourer, who in his natural state is 
perhaps one of the best, most intelligent, and kind-hearted of human beings; 
and in truth Ihave limited my other habits of expense very much since I 
fell into the habit of employing mine honest people. I wish you could have 
seen about a hundred children, being almost entirely supported by their 
fathers’ or brothers’ labour, come down yesterday to dance to the pipes, and 
get a piece of cake and bannock, and pence a-piece (no very deadly largess) 
in honour of hogmanay. I declare to you, my dear friend, that when I 
thought the poor fellows who kept these children so neat, and well taught, 
and well behaved, were slaving the whole day for eighteen-pence or twenty 
pence at most, I was ashamed of their gratitude, and of their becks and 
bows. But after all, one does what one can, and it is better twenty families 
should be comfortable according to their wishes and habits, than that half 
that number should be raised above their situation.” 


I must pray Mr. Greg farther to observe, if he has condescended 
to glance at these remains of almost pre-historic thought, that 
' although the modern philosopher will never have reason to blush 
for any man’s gratitude, and has totally abandoned the romantic 
idea of making even so much as one family comfortable according to 
their wishes and habits, the alternative suggested by Scott, that 
half “the number should be raised above their situation” may 
become a very inconvenient one if. the doctrines of Modern Equality 
and competition should render the other half desirous of parallel 
promotion. 

It is now just sixteen years since Mr. Greg’s present philosophy of, 
Expenditure was expressed with great precision by the Common 
Councilmen of New York, in their report on the commercial crisis of 
1857, in the following terms :— 

“ Another erroneous dea is that luxurious living, extravagant dressing, 
splendid turn-outs and fine houses, are the cause of distress to a nation. 


No more erroneous impression could exist. Every extravagance that the 
man ‘of 100,000 or 1,000,000 dollars indulges in, adds to the means, the 


* See the Times of November 23rd of that year. 
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support, the wealth of ten or a hundred who had little or nothing else but 
their labour, their intellect, or their taste. If a man of 1,000,000 dollars 
spends principal and interest in ten years, and finds himself beggared at the 
end of that time, he has actually made a hundred who have catered to his 
extravagance, employers or employed, so much. richer by the division of his 
wealth. He may be rnined, but the nation is better off and richer, for one 
hundred minds and hands, with 10,000 dollars apiece, are far more pro- 
ductive than one with the whole.” 

Now that is precisely the view also taken of the matter by a large 
number of Radical Economists in England as well as America; only 
they feel that the time, however short, which the rich gentleman 
takes to divide his property among them in his own way, is practically 
wasted ; and even worse, because the methods which the gentleman 
himself is likely to adopt for the depression of his fortune will not, in 
all probability, be conducive to the elevation of his character. It 
appears, therefore, on moral as well as economical grounds, desirable 
that the division and distribution should at once be summarily 
effected; and.the only point still open to discussion in the views of 
the Common Councilmen is to what degree of minuteness they would 
think it advisable to carry the subsequent sub-division. 

I do not suppose, however, that this is, tlie conclusion which Mr. 
Greg is desirous that the general Anti-Christian public should adopt ; 
and in that case, as I see by his paper in the last number of the 
CoNTEMPORARY, that he considers the Christian life itself virtually 
impossible, may I recommend his examination of the manners of the 
Pre-Christian? For I can certify him that this important subject, 
of which he has only himself imperfectly investigated one side, had 
been thoroughly investigated on all sides, at least seven hundred years 
before Christ; and from that day to this, all men of wit, sense, 
and feeling, have held precisely the same views on the subjects 
of economy and charity, in all nations under the sun. It is of no 
consequence whether Mr. Greg chooses the experience of Besotia, 
Lombardy, or Yorkshire, nor whether he studies the relation of work 
to-day under Hesiod, Virgil, or Sydney Smith. But it is desirable 
that at least he should acquaint himself with the opinions of some 
such persons, as well as with those of the Common Councilroen of 
New York; for though a man of superior sagacity may be par- . 
doned for thinking, with the friends of Job, that Wisdom will die 
with him, it can only be through neglect of the. existing opportuni- 
ties of general culture that he remains distinctly under the impres- 
sion that she was born with him. 

It may perhaps be well that in conclusion, I should state briefly 
the causes and terms of the economical crisis of our own day, which 
has been the subject of the debate between Mr. Goldwin Smith and 
Mr. Greg. 
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No man ever became, or can become, largely rich merely by labour 
and economy. All large fortunes (putting treasure-trove and gambling 
out of consideration) are founded either on occupation of land, usury, 
or taxation of labour. Whether openly or occultly, the landlord, 
money-lender, and capitalist employer, gather into their possession a 
certain quantity ofthe means of existence which other people produce 
by the labour of their hands. The effect of this impost’ upon the 
‘condition of life of the tenant, borrower, and workman, is the first 
point to be studied ;—the results, that is to say, of the mode in which- 
Captain Roland fills his purse. 

Secondly, we have to study the effects of the mode in which 
Captain Roland empties his purse. The Landlord, usurer, or labour- 
master, does not, and cannot, himself consume all the means of life 
he collects. He gives them to other persons, whom he employs for 
his own behoof—growers of champagne ; jockeys ; footmen ; jewellers ; 
builders; painters; musicians, and the like. The diversion of the 
labour of these persons from the production of food to the production 
of articles of luxury is very frequently, and at the present day, very 
grievously a cause of famine. But when the luxuries are produced, 
it becomes a’ quite separate question who is to have them, and 
whether the Landlord and Capitalist are entirely to monopolize the 
music, the painting, the architecture, the hand-service, the horse- 
service, and the sparkling champagne of the’world. 

And it is gradually, in these days, becoming manifest-to the 
tenants, borrowers, and labourers, that instead of paying these 
large sums into the hands of’ the landlords, lenders, and employers, 
for them to purchase music, painting, &., with, the tenants, bor- 
rowers, and workers, had better buy a little music and painting for 
themselves. That, for instance, instead of the capitalist-employer’s 
paying three hundred pounds for a full-length portrait of himself, 
in the attitude of investing his capital, the united workmen had 
better themselves pay the three hundred pounds into the hands of 
the ingenious artist, for a painting in the antiquated manner of 
Lionardo or Raphael, of some subject more religiously or historically 
interesting to them; and placed where they can always see it. And 
again, instead of paying three hundred pounds to the obliging Land- 
lord, for him to buy a box at the opera with, whence to study the 
refinements of music and dancing, the tenants are beginning to 
think that they may as well keep their rents to themselves, and 
therewith pay some Wandering Willie to fiddle at their own doors, 
or bid some grey-haired minstrel 


“ Tune, to please a peasant’s ear, 
The harp a king had loved to hear.” 
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And similarly the dwellers in the hut of the field and garret of 
the city are beginning to think that instead of payimg half-a-crown 
for the loan of half a fire-place, they had better keep their half- 
crown in their pockets till they can buy for themselves a whole one. 

These are the views which- are gaining ground among the poor; 
and it is entirely vain to endeavour to repress them by equivocations. 
They are founded on eternal laws ; and although their recognition will 
long be refused, and their promulgation, resisted as it will be, partly 
by force, partly by falsehood, can only be through incalculable confu- 
sion and misery, recognised they must be eventually ; and with these 
three ultimate results :—that the usurer’s trade will be abolished 
utterly —that the employer will be paid justly for his superintendence 
of labour, but not for his capital, and the landlord paid for his super- 
intendence of the cultivation of land, when he is able to direct it 
wisely: that both he, and the employer of mechanical labour, will be 
recognised as beloved masters, if they deserve love, and as noble 
guides when they are capable of giving discreet guidance; but 
neither will be permitted to establish themselves any more as sense- 
less conduits through which the strength and riches of their native 
land are to be poured into the cup of the fornication of its Capital. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 





THE MEANING OF MR. TENNYSON’S “KING 
| ARTHUR.” 


d ` 


“ Shadowing Sense at war with Soul, 
Rather than that gray king, whose name, a ghost, > 
Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain peak, 
And cleaves to cairn and cromlech still.” ~ 


HEN, as “little more than boy,” Mr. Tennyson first chanced 
upon a copy of Mallory’s “King Arthur,’ —till then an utterly 
unknown subject to him, the world at large was as ignorant as he. 
And if since then a whole school of Arthur literature has arisen, it is 
to him that it is mainly traceable. 

The story kindled in him a fire of enthusiasm and delight, and at 
once the vision of a great poem rose before him. Schemes for its - 
treatment are still extant, and prove the consistency and tenacity 
with which through evil report and good report the leading idea of 
it and the original determination have clung to him. 

The “evil report” took the shape of a discouragement of any such 
large project, and. caused its abandonment for a time. The “Mort 
d'Arthur” was published as a fragment, but with an introduction 
which is easily readable between the lines, and shows how thoroughly 
a great. plan was already in the authors mind. d 

Then came after a long interval the first four Idylls of the King, 
made as four separate pictures, each according to the character of its 
heroine—and so made while still the earlier design was given up— 
' but nevertheless pervaded by the one leading and cardinal thought 
which always lay at the bottom of the writer’s mind about it. So that 
when after their immense success, and the consequent irnportunities 
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for more about Arthur, the abandoned plan was at length revived, 
scarce any remodelling of these was needed save here and there of a 
phrase, but the four alr eady finished pictures fell at once mto their 
natural places as parts of a series. 

The remaining pictures being by degrees completed, the whole are-at 
last arranged in proper order and sequence, and we can now walk, as 
it were, through this new “painted chamber” from beginning to end, 
to see the effect and learn the import of the most considerable work 
of art done in our times. 

The first result of such a general survey is not at all necessarily 
to exhibit. the inward thought or connecting under-meaning which 
really knits the whole together and makes its vital thread and 
clue. 

On the contrary, the first impression is rather one of simple and 
complete external loveliness—of a series of gorgeous landscapes 
taken exactly from nature—of a glittering and splendid revival of 
the past—of knightly days and doings set to mellifluous music 
under the shining skies of chivalry. The eye is satisfied with see- 
ing, and the ear with hearing, and nothing more or further is desired 
or asked. 

Soon, however, artistic unities begin to emerge, and add the charm 
of purpose and intention—if only in the sense of .zesthetic complete- 
ness. For instance, we soon perceive that each after each of the 
series of pictures presents a different local colouring and dominant land- 
scape effect. . The various backgrounds before which the actions of the 
Poem pass, are seen to change from earliest spring to latest winter, 
and comparing these differences we come to find that all the seasons 
of the year are, turn by turn, set before us.’ 

We go from the marriage season of spring in the “ Coming of Arthur,” 
where the blossom of the May seems to spread its perfume over the 
whole scene, to the early summer of the honeysuckle in Gareth, 
the quickly following mowing-season of Geraint, and the sudden 
summer-thunder-shower of Vivien—thence to the “ full summer” of 
Elaine, with oriel casements “ standing wide for heat ’’—and later, to 
the sweep of equinoctial storms and broken weather of the “ Holy 
Grail.” Then come the autumn roses and brambles of “ Pelleas,” and 
in the “Last Tournament” the close of autumn-tide, with all its 
“slowly mellowing avenues,’ through which we see Sir Tristram 
riding to his doom. In Guinevere the creeping mists of coming 
winter pervade the picture, and in the “ Passing of Arthur” we come 
to “deep mid-winter on the frozen hills,’’—and the end of all, on the 
year’s shortest day (taken as, the end of the year)—“ that day when 
the great light of heaven burned at his lowest in the rolling year.” 
The king, who first appears on “the night of the New Year,” dis- 
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appears into the dawning light of “the new sun bringing the New 
Year,” and thus the whole action of the poem is comprised precisely 
within the limits of the one principal and ever-recurring cycle of 
time.” 

But no sooner is this cycle perceived, than we perceive also a “ keep- 
ing” which exists between the local colour in-each poem proper to the 
season, and the dramatic action which is presented in it. The 
scenic background of the piece is evidently set with due regard to 
the events and persons for which it is to form the framework. And 
so exactly is this done, that had the deliberate object of the author 
been to write a poem of “The Year and the Soul,” it could hardly 
have been better contrived. 

Thus, in the clear and brilliant air, jocund with the sights and 
sounds and hopes and promises of Spring—in air so clear that all the ` 
most distant things seem plain and obvious“ and even in high day 
the-Morning Star,” Arthur wins his crown and his wife, and sets up 
the great Order which is to change the world. 

In such like time and season the young Gareth, full of great heart 
and faith and innocence, passes through. all his vassalage to the fresh 
and merry insolence of Lynette. The light-heartedness and enthu- 
siasm of the young knight—the unpoisoned darts of Lynette’s gay 


‘sauciness—thelaughable overthrow of the surly Kay—and the deli- 


cious,surprise of the ending, when life leaps out of seeming death—all 
are in most perfect tune with Spring. No trace of canker or of grief 
mars the sweet air which breathes throughout, and the poem closes as 


„if a door had been shut upon a south-west breeze. . 


N 


The same harmony and keeping may be traced throughout the 
Idylls. The sometime wavering and uneasy love of “Geraint” 
settles down into a full and steady summer blaze : the sudden-passing 
thunder-storm of “Vivien” (striking down untimely the tallest spire of 
earthly wit wantonly exposed to it) divides it from the later and 


‘ more torrid heats of love under which the-“ lily maid” is withered 


up: and.then_the broken weather comes,—the just accompani- 
ment of the “fitful, “unsubstantial madness of the “holy quest.” 
The melancholy autumn of the Knighthood follows—knight after 
knight, as leaf after leaf, decaying and dropping off from all attempt’ 


_ to keep the promise of the Spring—till everything that seemed so 


clear to Arthur becomes wreathed and lost in mist—all that was 
warm and living lies round him cold and dead. From beyond the 


limits of this world his only comfort comes to him in voices of which 


he alone can understand the words; yet at the very last we see, in 
token of rekindled hope and trust, his face set towards the East, 
and “the new sun rising—bringing the new year.” 

But by the time, or before the time, that we have discovered and | 
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followed out such unities as these, we find that the whole series of 
poems as pictures is gradually transforming itself into a moral series 
and unity, with a significance far greater than any zsthetical one. 

The men and women in the pictures are becoming alive, and their 
life is far more than their raiment. It is at a real living tragedy, and 
not ata painting of one, that we find ourselves gazing. Presently 
we come to see that the high cycle of the soul on earth is set before 
us as completely by the human actions and passions of the piece as 
the cycle of the year by its landscapes and seasons. 

And here we come upon an aspect of the matter which makes it 
intelligible why and how any great and thoughtful man should give 
his mature life to such a work as these Idylls—which else, however 
exquisite, might stand with other “idle singing of an empty day” 
as the mere “ fiddle-playing ” of Mr. Carlyle’s scorn. We come upon 
the practice of the great canon “ Art for Man’s sake,” rather than of 
the little canon “ Art for Art’s sake,” and on some such canon all art 
work that is meant to last must surely be built. 

The central figure of the hero appears and re-appears through all 
the series of events in a way which irresistibly suggests that more, 
if not quite clearly what, 1s meant by his kingship than mere out- 
ward kingliness. So thať when we are at last plainly told mm the 
Epilogue that he shadows Soul in its war with Sense, a “sudden clear- 
ance of haze” seems to take place, and a sort of diffused and lumi- 
nous gleaming of which we had been dimly conscious all along 
“ orbs into a perfect star ” of meaning. 

If now we fead the poems again “by the hght of this meaning 
we shall find the soul come first before us as a conqueror in a waste 
and desert land groaning under mere brute power. Its history befoxe 
then is dark with doubt and mystery, and the questions about: its 
origin and authority form the main subject of the introductory 


poem. 
“Many, themselves the basest, hold it to be base-born, and rage 
against its rule, — | f ; 


‘ And since his ways are sweet, 
. And theirs are bestial, hold him less than man ; 
And there be those who deem him more than man, 
Andjdream he dropt from heaven.’ 


“Of those who recognise its claim, some, as the hoary chamberlain, 
accept it on the word of wizards who have written all about ibin a 
sacred book which, doubtless, some day will become intelligible. 
Others, as Ulfius and Brastias, standing for common-place men with 
common-place views, are satisfied to think the soul comes as the 
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body does, or not to think at all about it. Others, again, as Bedivere, 
with warmer hearts, feel there is mystery, where to the careless all is 
plain, yet seek among the dark ways of excessive natural passion for 
the key, aud drift towards the scandalous accordingly. Then comes 
the simple touching tenderness of the woman’s discovery of con- 
science and its influence given by Queen Bellicent in the story of her 
childhood ; and this, again, is supplemented and contrasted by the 
doctrine of the wise men and philosophers put into Merlin’s mouth. 
His ‘riddling triplets’ anger the woman, but are a wonderful sum- 
mary of the way, part-earnest, part-ironical, and all-pathetic, in 
_which great wit confronts the problem of the soul. 

«The inscrutableness of its origin being thus signified, we see next 
the recognition of its supremacy, and its first act of kinghood,—the _ 
inspiration of the best and bravest near it with a common enthusiasm 
for Right. The founding of the Order of the Round Table coincides 
with the solemn crowning of the soul. Conscience, acknowledged 
and throned as king, binds at once all the best of human powers 
together into one brotherhood, and that brotherhood to itself by 
vows so strait and high, 


‘That when they rose knighted from kneeling, some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 
Some flushed, and others dazed, as one who wakes 
Half blinded at the coming of a light.’ 


At that supreme coronation-moment, the Spirit is surrounded and 
cheered on by all the powers and influences which can ever help it 
—earthly servants and allies and heavenly powers and tokens—the 
knights, to signify the strength of the body; Merlin, to signify the 
strength of intellect; the Lady of the Lake, who stands for the 
Church, and gives the soul its sharpest and most splendid earthly 
weapon ; and above all, three fair and mystic Queens, ‘tall, with 
bright sweet faces, robed in the living colours sacred to love and 
faith and hope, which flow upon them from the image of our Lord 
above. These, surely, stand for those immortal virtues which only 
will abide ‘when all that seems shall suffer shock, and leaning upon 
which ‘alone, the soul, when all else falls from it, shall go towards the 
golden gates of the new and brighter morning. 

“As the first and introductory idyll thus seems to indicate the 
coming and the recognition of the soul, so the ensuing idylls of the 
‘Round Table” show how its influence fares—waxes or wanes-—in 
the great battle of life. Through all of these we see the body and 
its passions gain continually greater sway, till in the end the Spirit’s 
earthly work is thwarted and defeated by the flesh. Its immortality 
alone remains to it, and, with this, a deathless hope. 
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“ From the sweet spring breezes of Gareth and the story of ‘ Geraint 
and Enid, where the first gust of poisoning passion bows for a time 
with base suspicion, yet passes and leaves pure a great and simple 
heart, we are led through ‘Merlin and Vivien, where, early in the 
storm, we see great wit and genius succumb,—and through ‘ Lance- 
lot and Elaine,’ where the piteous early death of innocence and 
hope results from it,—to ‘The Holy Grail, where we find religion 
itself under the stress of it, and, despite the earnest efforts of the 
soul, blown into mere fastastic shapes of superstition. It would be 
difficult to find a nobler and manlier apology for pure and sane and 
practical religion, fit for mighty men, than the verdict of the King 
at the end of this wonderful poem. 

“In ‘Pelleas and Ettarre’ the storm of corruption culminates, 
whirling the sweet waters of young love and faith (the very life-spring 
of. the world) out from their proper channels, sweeping them into 
mist, and casting them in hail upon the land. A scarcely-concealed 
harlot here rides splendid to the Court, and is crowned Queen of 
Beauty in the lists ; the lust of the flesh is all but paramount. ‘Then 
comes the dismal ‘ satan dope gloom’ of the Last Tournament, 
with its awful and portentous close—and then in ‘Guinevere’ the 
final lightning stroke, and all the fabric of the earthly life falls 
smitten into dust, leaving to the soul a broken heart for company, 
and a conviction that if in this world only it had hope, it were of all 
things most miserable. 

“Thus ends the ‘Round Table, and the story of the life-long 
labour of the soul. 

“There remains but the passing of the soul ‘from the great deep to 
the great deep,’ and this is the subject of the closing idyll. Here 
the ‘last dim, weird battle, fought out in densest mist, stands for 
a picture of all human death, and paints its awfulness and confusion. 
The soul alone, enduring beyond the end wherein all else is swallowed 
up, sees the mist clear at last, and finds those three crowned virtues, 
‘abiding’ true and fast, and waiting to convey it to its rest. Cha- 
racter, upheld and:formed by these, is the immortal outcome of 
mortal life. They wail with it awhile in sympathy for the failure of 
its earthly plans; but at the very last of all are heard to change 
their sorrow into songs of joy, and departing, ‘vanish into light. ”* 

Now in giving sacle a, significance to the old legends Mr. Tennyson 
has kept truer and closer to their spirit than some readers of their 
letter only have perceived. For nothing is more remarkable amongst 
all the various and disconnected vorsions of the older times than the 
tendency to make of King Arthur an ideal man. This constantly per- 

* The greater part of the foregoing passage is extracted from an article which 
appeared in the Spectator of January, 1870. 
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vades them over a sweep of centuries, and notwithstanding all their 
great diversities of form and treatment. 

Had it been worth his while the poet might easily have justified 
himself as an antiquary also by adding to the “ Flos regum Arturus” 
of his title-page such extracts as this from Joseph of Exeter :— 


“The old world knows not his peer, nor will the future sliow us his' equal,—he 
alone towers over all other kings, better than the past ones, and greater than those 
that are to be,” 


Or this from the “Brut ab Arthur” :— 
“In short, God has not made, since Adam was, the man more perfect than Arthur.” 


Or this from Alberiec:— 


“ Hie jacet Arturus, flos regum, gloria regni, 
Quem probitas morum commendat laude perenni.” 


Or many others, in which (as Sharon Turner says) “all human per- 
fection was collected in Arthur.” 

But, indeed, it was-not worth while. From the very first he had 
seized upon the cardinal point of the ancient thought about Arthur, 
and this was sufficient. 

The royal Liberator of his people—who shall surely come again and 
complete his work ;—the mystically born King, victorious, defeated 
but deathless—this was the central figure of a whole literature which 
flourished for generations, and doubtless was the secret of its wonder- 
ful influence and duration. ` 

It is difficult not to see the analogy it suggests, and difficult to 
doubt that as a knightly version of the Christ Himself, that figure 
became so popular in the days of chivalry. 

It may surely well have been so, for all the thought of the time 
ran unconsciously into but one mould, and—as a sort of compromise 
between the Christ of the Gospels and the Christ which men were 
able to bear—the ideal of chivalry was fostered by clerical learning 
and invention as much as by lay imitation and reverence. 

The blemishes and short-comings of it, inseparable by reason of its 
traditionary growth, were of course censured, although chiefiy from 
an ecclesiastical point of view; and in the latest versions the priest- 
bred Galahad displaces as an ideal the warrior-king himself. But 
this is towards the ending of its time, and when the whole ee of 
the legends was losing influence. - 

Mr. Tennyson was thus amply justified by ancient reed’ in 
making of his Arthur an ideal king, and also in moulding his plastic 
material, | as the old bards and thymers and compilers did, to suit his 
purpose, 
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If he bas chosen to make a parable not only of a soul, but of the 
Crowned Soul—-to paint a “blameless king,”—in other words to write 
an “Imitation of Christ,” the mass of modern men will think that he 
has chosen well and wisely, and will thank him for it. What the 
ancient men did unconsciously and in part he seems to have done 
deliberately and thoughtfully. 

To a certain set, however, this proceeding gives a great offence, and 
they assail it precisely on the grounds alleged against the King by the 
baser sort in the poem itself. Men who dislike the Christian ideal as 
such, and hold it to be merely effeminate, call the Arthur of the 
Idylls “an impeccable prig,” and rage against his want of manliness. 
They would cry down “self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,” 
to set up self-indulgence, and would push back down-hill again 
towards the brates the race which has so tediously climbed a little 
upwards from them. 

It may be questioned whether really manly critics would do this, and 
whether doing itis notin itself a note of effeminacy. Those who cried 
loudest “Io bacche,” were not of old the manliest of their kind. 
Nor, if in these days women writers and women-like men fall down 
and worship animal passion, does it even follow that they have most 
of what they simulate and praise. Rather perhaps they so much 
lack it.that even as animals they are in defect, and as defective 
animals they make their bleat for it. The full and perfect animal 
looks further on for his ambition. The imperfect one finds field 
enough for unfulfilled desires and unattained powers without tran- 
scending the limits of the brute. 

It is clear that in making of his ideal man so obviously an imitation 
of Christ, Mr. Tennyson has, and must always have had, the most 
direct intention to oppose, so far as lies within his power, the gospel 
of the “fleshly school.” He clearly holds that the old chivalrous 
ideal of a personal and knightly purity is one of, the greatest and 
- highest qualities possible to men and nations, and a doctrine more- 
over which there is good need just now to preach from the housetop. 

We would commend to certain writers the high song of the knights 
as they went before the king :— 


“ Blow, trumpet! he will lift us from the dust. 
Blow, trumpet! live the strength, and die the lust!” 


and with this we may pass on from them and their bleatings. 
Nothing is more remarkable, touching the symbolic aspect of the 
Idylls, than the way in which it is attained without the slightest 
forcing of the realistic narrative. Indeed so fine are the touches 
which convey it, that but for the author’s own admission many 
readers would still hold there was no parable at all. It is very . 
3.9 2 
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interesting to follow. the thread of realism which is preserved 

throu chout, and which, whether intentionally or not, serves the double 
“purpose of entirely screening any such symbolic under-meaning ‘from 
all who do: not care to seek it, and also of accounting naturally 
for the supernatural adventures and beliefs recorded in the story 
itself.- ? 

Thus, for example, in “The Holy Grail,” the various apparitions of 
the mystic vessel are explicable by passing meteors or sudden light- 
ning flashes seen in a season of great tempests and thunderstorms— 
first acting on the hysterical exaltation of an enthusiastic nun, and 
then, by contagion from her faith, upon the imaginations of a few 
kindred natures, 

Again, in the “Coming of Arthur,” the marvellous story of his 
birth, as told by Bleys, might simply have been founded on a ship- 
wreck when the sea was phosphorescent, and the dragon-shaped bark 
lifted up on wave-crests against the heaven, and when. all hands 
suddenly, perished, save one ‘infant, who was washed ashore. 

Or, again, in the same poem, the three mystic Queens at the Corona- 
tion—who become, in one sense, so all-important in their meaning— 
derive their import in the eyes of Bellicent simply from the accident 
of coloured beams of light falling upon them from a stained-glass 
window. . 

It is beyond the scope of the present paper to consider the “ Idylls 
of the King” from more than one point of view, and so much has of 
late been written on their treatment and execution that little could 
well be added. Yet it may be permitted in conclusion to call atten- 
tion to one or two points of workmanship which seem to have escaped 
the notice of many critics. 

One of them is the Proportion which is kept throughout between 
the fashion of the language employed and the matter which it 
conveys. It rises and falls à in tone very markedly with the nature of 
the subject. For instance, the first and last idylls have a distinctly 
more grave, elevated, and, so to speak, “monumental” character 
than the body of the work, and the reason seems to be that the open- 
ing and closing poems deal with the more striking awfulnesses of 
Birth and Death; while in poems of the “Round Table” we move 
in and out “among the throngs of men,” and the daily ways and 
‘doings of life. 

Here the gravity and state of the diction is much modified. It 
descends into more or less of colloquial and familiar—falling to its 
lowest on the tongue of Vivien, and rising when Lancelot, or 
Arthur, or Merlin speaks, but preserving a general level below that 
which tells of the coming and passing of the soul. 

Another point is the consummate art with which the irregularities 
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of the versification, while they break up or prevent all: monotony, are 
almost invariably intr oduced where they help the meaning as much `’ 
as the music. 

They recur at frequent intervals with a little waver. or ripple 
which relieves all deadness of surface, and changes the shining tracts 
of verse from standing waters into flowing streams, But though the 
author seems to be dealing with his words simply as with musical 
notes—and with especial love for a certain subtle demi-semiquaver— 
yet in fact occasion is almost always taken from the action of the 
passage, and where a sense of quickened or altered movement, 
whether of event or feeling, is to be given. 


_ Thus, to quote at random from a page or two of the last published | 
idyll, Sir Gareth :— 


“ Then would he whistle rapid as any lark 
* * * * * 


Blustering upon them like a sudden wind, 
* * + ka x 


Would hurry thither, and when he saw the knights, 
* X * * 


* 


‘Thy promise, King ’—and Arthur glancing at him.” 
* * * * * 


In all such cases—and they abound in every idylli—the sense of 
the passage gains as much as the sound, and the result is as refresh- 
ing as the analysis of the process is interesting. 

As the pages are turned over for instances of this treatment, and 
as name after name again catches the eye, one is newly struck by the 
abundant and dramatic variety of the men and women moving to and 
fro. All, as before said, are alive and recognizable at a glance, a the 
sound, as it were, of their voices. 

Lancelot in the splendour of his double nature (a double star 
with just such complicated orbit) moves, and must always move, 
upon a level with the King himself, in interest, and even closer to 
ordinary sympathy. The ceaseless inner war which tears him 
before our eyes, breeds in us a sense of nearer kinship than we dare 
tol claim with the Royal calm. But through it all how lofty and 
how great he is: no wonder that he “knew not he should die a holy 
man,” and no wonder also that he did so die. 

Tristram comes next—-with half of Lancelot left out of him—a 
second Esau—as bold, as careless, as attractive, and as animal— 
and when he dies how fitting is the swift, dark death that seems to 
abolish both him and his wor ks, 

Then Gawain—man of this world essentially—(“ man about town” 
would perhaps be his nearest modern equivalent)—flashing into 
transient fits of nobleness and tumbling ever into pits of selfish 
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meanness—“ too blind to have desire to see,” yet fired with eager 
zeal to help the weak against the strong when the occasion comes 
before his eyes; the slave altogether, in short, of what he sees. 

' Then comes Sir Percivale, with ready pure and fervid heart and 
tongue—whose warm and natural love “being rudely blunted ”—has 
made of his impressible temperament—as of his sister’s—~a proper 
soil for asceticism. He turns finally to the holy vision at the cost of 
a mean treason impossible to such a nature save under the hardening 
impulse of fanaticism, and shuts himself away from a world which 
he finds himself unequal either to combat or to help. 

How different from Sir. Bors, his fellow-enthusiast—who never 
could have told the story of the Grail—nor desecrated by any speech 
the things which belonged to God and his own heart. His tender, 
true, and loyal spirit had its roots down so deep, that none. but such 
love as the King’s could pierce to where they fed on hidden and 
perennial springs of faith and prayer. 

And both of these again how different from Galahad—the wild, 
unearthly cometary knight ; the monk in armour; slave of his own 
illusions; deaf and blind to everything besides; as ignorant of the 
world as Gawain of the soul; a pseudo-Curtius who makes the gulf 
he leaps into, and draws down after him those who might else have 
“fulfilled the boundless pur pose of the King,” and served and saved . 
, the common weal with “crowning common sense.’ 

And so we might go on from man to man, and from woman to 
woman throughout—from the garrulous old Leodegran at the begin- 
ning, full of his little sayings and proverbs, to little Dagonet at 
the end, with his pathetic many-sided ironies and touching loyal faith 
—a “converted” fool who has by no means lost his wit with his 
wickedness, and puts the fool’s cap on his questioner. 

And withal it is no study of Vivisection with the Poet turned into 
-a demonstrator of anatomy——nor a string of instances of morbid 
introspection, but above all things a Poem. The limits and condi- 
tions of Art are observed and respected profoundly, and with all its 
fulness and multitude there is never loss of Form, or confusion, or 
contradiction. Everywhere “the spirit of the prophet is subject to 
the prophet.” 
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111. 
Natural Theology, 573; Darwin’s doctrine, 


576 ; the place of Providence, 578 ; natural ` 


development of goodness and religion, 584; 
the function of adversity, 587; the Chris- 
tian’s presentiment, 557; the power of 
need, 588; the immutability of goodness, 
592; the unity of goodness, 694; Agni, 
595; existence of evil, 595. 

New Religion of the Bible, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's, 842; his great aim is to provide a 
religion which shall dispense with the as- 
sumption of a God, 845; his definition of 
the modernized God of the Bible, 846; 
righteousness the characteristic of the men 

~ from whom we get the Bible, 848; Mr. 
Arnold's view of Jesus of Nazareth, 841; 
what does Mr. Arnold believe to be verifi- 
able? 856; is it unreasonable to believe in 
anything that cannot be verified by experi- 
ment? 859; Myr. Arnold’s admissions, 860 ; 
the idea of love wanting to his idea of God, 
863; two characteristics of Christ’s teach- 
ing—-the Father and the Kingdom, 864; 
the final question——Does Mr. Arnold’s ac- 
count of Christ, or that of the Crecds, best 
harmonize with the admitted facts ? 865. 


OLD Catholics, The, and the Ultramontancs, 
763; duty of those who dissent from the 
dominant party in a church to remain in it 
and endeavour to realize their own ideal, 
768; the Old Catholics have solved the 
question, ‘‘ What is authority ?” 772; and 
“What is Dogma?” 773; the union of 
Churches, 774; church reform, 773; the 
Old Catholics oppose the modern sacerdotal 
view of the independence of the clergy, 
775; weaknesses of the movement, 776. 

Old English Literature, The Three Interests 
in, 199; the philological interest, 200; re- 
cent philological researches, 201 ; new light 
on the geographical variations of English, 
201; and on the changes which it has 
undergone chronologically, 203; the Ais- 
torical interest, 205; illustrations, 206; 
the Ziterary interest, 209; the Anglo-Saxon 
or Englisc, 212; the Early English, 218; 
the Middle English, 223. 

Old Violins, 85; history of the violin, 86; 
its development hampered by conceits, 87 ; 
Dinffoprugcar the first violin-maker, 89; 
great violin-makers, 90; characteristics of 
the violin, 93; violin-players, 99; rise of 
the violin in England, 101; favourite 
violins of illustrious musicians, 103; the 
South Kensington Exhibition, 104; prices 
paid for violins, 108. 


PRAYER, The function of, in the Economy of 
the Universe, 183; two schools—the spiri- 
tualists and the naturalists, 183; their 
foolish antagonism, 184; the absolute fixity 
of physical law is become axiomatic, 185; 
prayer has no validity as a force directly 
working within the domain of physical 
nature, 187; evidences of this, 187; prayer 
for things physical distorts the petitioner’s 
idea of God, 189; true sphere and function 
of pray$r purely spiritual, 191; very few 
petitions offered up in an absolute and in-~ 
subordinated manner, 193; the power of 
prayer immeasurable, 198. 


464; My. Knight's propositions shown to 
be inconsistent, 465. 


Primitive Society, 701; the asserted existence 


of savages without a moral standard too 
groundless to be discussed, 702; contra- 
dictory opinions of travellers and philo- 
sophers as to the moral state of savages, 
703; their dealings with their aged, 704; 
suicide, 706; marriage, 707; possible for 
savages to have not only a fair ideal of 


- virtue but a realization of it, 709; kinship, 


711; ceremonies of eating and drinking, 
713; laws as to property, 716; one of the 
main sources of utilitarian morals, 717. 


Problems of the Deep Sea, The, 825; the 


* Challengers” cruise, 825; dredging in 
2500 fathoms, 827; forms of life to be 
looked for at that depth, 829; history of 
this branch of Biology, 830; the *‘ Chal- 
lenger” will open a new chapter in the 
history of the living world, 833; Dr. Wy- 
ville Thomson’s reasons for urging the 
Government to undertake the work of ex- 
ploration, 835; importance of a knowledge 
of the physical geography of the ocean, $37. 


QuANTIFICATION of the Predicate, Mr, Her- 


bert Spencer on Sir William Hamilton and 
the, 797. 


Quantification of the Predicate, Who dis- 


covered the, 821. 


` 


SCHOPENHAUVER, Arthur, 440; his life and 


character, 443; his first work an attempt 
to generalize causation so as to include all 
the other necessary forms of thought, 440; 
his doctrine of Will and Idea, 446; his 
conception of Will the corner-stone, of his 
philosophy, 449; his essay on Free-will, 
451; Will the only real existence, 458 ; the 
speculative eroundof his mysticism and his 
morality suvstantially the same—the unity 
of the Will, 458 ; ordinary morality between 
man and man, in practice, consists in respect 
for each other's will, 459. 


Sociology, The Study of. VI. Subjective 


Difficulties — Intellectual, 1; difficulties 
which arise in interpreting the actions of 
others, 2; and in understanding their cha- 
racters, 3; our interpretations must be more 
or less automorphic, and therefore wrong, 
4; two erroneous beliefs, opposite, and yet 
co-existent, 5; first, the unchangeability of 
man, 5; second, that human nature can be 
suddenly modified, 6; this double error as- 
sociated with the belief that societics arise 
by manufacture, instead of evolution, 8; 
complex conceptions cannot be put into 
minds destitute of an adequately-complex 
faculty, 9; conceptions of sociology com- 
plex, 11; the want of due plasticity of the 
complex faculty another difficulty, 16; un- 
likely and impossible facts in Sociology, 
1G; supposed opinion of an independent 
observer, living in the far future, concern- 
ing the ‘English, 21; difficulties subjective 
or objective according to the point of view, 
25. VIL. Subjective Difficulties--Emo- 
tional, 160; the associated ideas constitut- 
ing a Judgment affected by the co-existing 
emotion, 160; effects of impatience, 161; 
of love and hate, 164; the feclings excited 
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by the French Revolutionary murders and 
those excited by the loss of life during 
Napoleon's wars contrasted; 164; illustra- 
tions of the awe of power, 169; naval and 
military mismanagement, 170; cattle di- 
sease legislation, 172; legal abuses, 173; 
the custody of State papers, 175; notwith- 
standing failures, the ery is still for more 
State-agency, 176; the awe of the ruler, 
177; how it hinders sociological science, 
179. VIIL The Educational Bias, 315; 
the two co-existing religions—the religion 
of enmity and the religion ofamity, 313; ra- 
tional sociological conclusions: can be pro- 
duced only when the two factors come into 
play, 317; extremes to which men-are car- 
ried now by the one form of belief, and now 
by the other, 318; the doctrine of entire 
self-sacrifice, untenable in its extreme 
form, 319; extreme form of the religion of 
enmity, 321; how these extreme views 
affect sociological conceptions, 326; the 
acceptance of the two creeds in their un- 
qualified form must come to an end, 332. 
IX. The Bias of Patriotism, 475 ; patriotism 
nationally that which egoism is individually, 
476; if affects belief rather than conduct, 
477; our estimates of other races, 477 ; it 
makes us over-rate the effects our creed has 
produced and underrate the effects pro- 
duced by that of others, 480; illustrations 
of this bias in the French and German 
nations, 482; the perverting effects of anti- 
patriotism, 485; Mh. Matthew Arnold an 
individual example, 485; he does not con- 
sider the quantitative value of his facts, 
486; his statement that the English are 
deficient in ideas examined, 487; progress 
made in the abstract sciences—logic, 489; 
mathematics, 490; chemistry, 491; in the 
concrete sciences—astronomy, 492 ; geology, 
493; biology, 494; mental science, 493; 
effect of the bias of anti-patriotism on socio- 
logical speculation, 496 ; instance, again, 
in Mr. Arnold, 496; his errors as to the in- 
fluences of the ‘French Academy, 497; as 
to Dissent, 500. X. The Class-Bias, 635; 
like the bias of patriotism a reflex egoism, 
636; its effects on the minds of the em- 
ployed classes, 639; and on the ruling and 
employing classes, 645; this bias needful 
for self-preservation, 651. XI. The Poli- 
tical Bias, 799; the fallacy that results are 
proportioned to appliances, $01; as shown 
in education, 802; in the multiplication of 
laws, 804; the political bias fosters an un- 
due faith in political forms, 806; forms of 
government valuable only when they are 
products of national character, 808 ; proofs 
trom abroad, 809; from home, 810; some 
have a vague faith in the immediate possi- 
bility of something much better than now 
exists, 813; instanced in an imaginary con- 
versation, 813; the political bias is second 
only to the class bias in distorting sociolo- 
gical conceptions, 819; it can diminish only 
with the advancement of society, 820., 


Tex Years of Contemporary Church History. | 


in Scotland: A European Problem Dius- 
trated, 886; movement towards union from 


the voluntary Presbyterians in 1863, 885; . 


brought forward in the Free Church, 889; 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS, 
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result of the negotiations, 891; principles 
held in common, 892; the articles of agree- 
ment approved by the Supreme Courts of 
all the negotiating bodies, 896; hostility of 
a minority in the Free Chureh to union, 
$97 ; a counter-movement, for the abolition 
of patronage, declares itself in the Estab- 
lished Church, 898; a deputation meets Mr. ` 
Gladstone, 898; remarkable effect. in Scot- 
land of the interview, 900; where the doeu- 
ment drawn up by the deputation failed, 
901; Dean Stanley’s lectures criticized, 
906; reply to Dr. Tulloch’s strictures, 908 ; 
the minority of the Free Church repudiate 
their principles, 910; the true Church 


History of Scotch theory, 914. 


Yang, The Younger, 652; contrast between 


father and son, 653; a Puritan from his 
earliest years, 654; emigrates to Massa- 
chusetts, and appointed Governor, 655; re- 
turns to England and enters Parliament, 
658 ; associates with the -Root-and-Branch 
party, 659; goes to Scotland to persuade 
the Scots to -assist thé Parliament, 661; 
Vane and Cromwell sign the Solemn League 
and Covenant, 6633 but soon oppose Pres- 
byterianism, 665; Vane’s theological opi- 


% 


-nions, 666; opposes the trial of the king, 


667; withdraws temporarily from public 
life, 665; Mr. Carlyle on Vane, 669; rup- 
ture with Cromwell, 670; wherein they 
differed, 674; after Cromwell's death enters 
Richard’s Parliament, 676; imprisoned, 
and employs his time in composition, 677; 
brought to trial and condemned, 678; his 
last days,°679. 


WESTMINSTER Confession of Faith, The, and 


Scotch Theology, 63; circumstances amid 
which the Confession was first composed, 
65; theology of Luther and Calvin, 66; 
the Synod of Dort, 67.; relation of the 
Westminster divines to contemporaneous 
religious thought at home, 67; two great 
ecclesiastical parties—Churchmen and Puri- 
tans, 71; various subdivisions of these, 71; 
elass from which the members were drawn, 
72; the great theologians outside the As- 
sembly, 73; influence of the Confession on 
the religious thonght and life of Scotland, 
76; the Revolution settlement, 76; Mode- 
ratism, 77 ; counteractives to Moderatism— 
the Marrow doctrine and the Seceders, 78 ; 
the revival in the eighteenth century, 79; 
rise of Congregationalism, 79; Erskine of 
Linlathen, 80; the theology of the sub- 
scribing Churches not the Confession theo- 
logy, 80; what hinders a revision of the 
Confession? 81. 


What is Culpable Luxury? 616; Mr, Goldwin 


Smith’s indictment against the rich, 617; 
origin of erroneous impressions on the sub- 
ject, 618; the pleasure grounds and gardens 
of the rich, 618; deer parks and forests, 
619; horses, 620; unnceessary servants, 
620; the main issue—the propriety of 
lavish expenditure entirely a question of 
circumstance, 623; the useless expenditure 
of the working classes, 624; ng necessary 
violation of economic doctrin®, nothing 
culpable, nothing selfish in the large ex- 
penditure of the wealthy millionaire, 625. 
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